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[how my tonr'in South Africa was necessarily 
brief, there was sufficient tiime to give consider- 
able attention to Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Cape Province. Tn addition to the Untou of 
‘South Aftien, I viste Rhodesia, Dechaana- 
Mand, Portuguese East Africi, mid the Low, 


to the cities of Durban, Pretoria, Jobannesbas 
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city couicitlors; nicelers of provincial tepiala- 
tures; profesors in the universities; clergymen 
oL ult coinmunions; secretaries of the Y.M Ca, 
the MIWLCA,, the Student Movement; and 
ihe similar orgaisstions; wholesale and 


both Ruropean and Asiatio; members of the 


i merchants; Indian stociatume inda, 
Lands of Kenya. Special attention waa gi 42 Jee. Purvee andliChristian; political leagnes 
i 
Y e 


and Cape Toms, 

M ie doubtful whether my tip alleted the Vocal 
situation in amy way. T'was there as a personal 
investigator only, and made no spesial attempt 
to oller sugsestions, Care was taken to avoid. 
the appearance of interference or agitati 
‘Que reason for pursing this policy iv the 
that T qm an American cititen, white thi 
problem da one which belongs to tho British 
"pire, The more ane siden Une situation, 
however, the sore deeply Ne becomes conv 
d Mat the Christiane of the tmpire, a 
the world, must demand a jut and righteowe 
settlement of the Indian problem in South 
Africa. 

I sémpted to approach the Investigation In a 
Spirit of the utmost Impartiality, and there- 
fore consulted all types of individuale anil 
groups. Tia certain that all shades of opinios 
were obtained. A-list of those interviewed is 
possible, tat the variety of. opinion may be 
indicated when it la stated that among thote 
consulted were the mayors of cities: town. abd 
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tional Parliament; ministerial members of 

the Cabiuet, and the Prime Minister of the 

country, The homes of many Indians and 

GBarapeans were visited. ‘The Uving conditlony 
the Indians in the sepregited districts, aint 
dhe barracks of the milly and plantations, 

rere investigated. All the qvAilable Uteratute 

Was studied. veni no, It sto be admitted that 

my survey was necessarily tinitel. 

Thie statement does not lay claim to completeness, 
nor is it pot forwanl ns a scientific report such 
as a Commission of Inquiry would be expacted. 
to dme. Tt da rather a personal human 
document, the portrayat of conditions, and v 
testimony of an eyewitness, Tis mccmmeoy ie 
woucheil for, whilst the unjust homilitfóny to 
which Indiana sre subjected, are understáted, 
rather than exaggerated). 
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The continent of Africa presents one of the 
most perplexing racial situations in the modern 
world, The problem is mot confined tn 
one section. Its major difficulties rest. 
conflict between a native-born poy ot 
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more than 150 million Negroes, and a com- 
amenity of less than three million Caucasians 
who, with a highly developed modem come 
‘mercial civilization, have taken possession of the 
continent, The white controllers, whether 
political, commercial, or industrial, are deter- 
mined to maintain absolute and universal white 
supremacy, How. to do this, and at the same 
time allow for elucation and advancement 
among the black aud brown people, is the un- 
solved problem, 

‘The Union of South Africa presents the 
most acute conditions, because of the fact that 
democratic institutions have developed there to 
f greater degree than in any other part of the 
continent. ‘The danger is that democratic ideals 
may not be able to bear the strain of racial 
antipathy, ‘The public opinion of the world 
cannot now permit any government to control 
the destinies of other races through any system 
of political or commercii] absolutism, Justice, 
fuirplay, and the right to advancement will be 
demanded, not only by the native inhubitants 
of a conquered country, but by the public 
opinion of the world, ‘This problem is no 
longer one of tere domestic policy, but of 
world-wide concern, The material resources 
of South Africa are in the hands of the white 
mace, These possessions have made it possible 
for certain sections of that race to maintain a 
complete monopoly of raw materials and 
minerals, ‘hese resources have been developed 
through coloured labour. "That labour has now 
čome to the place where it realizes ita own dis- 
Advantages ond its own slavery. Tt has become 
vocal, amd the question now is whether the one 
million aud a half white people of the Union 
of South Africa will be able to continue to own 
and control all the resources of the country 
without gradually yielding at least a portion of 
the possessions and the control to the people 
whose labour has helped to produce the 
prosperity. Amd deeper than this is the fact 
that the land and minerals both originally 
belonged to the millions of people who 
originally inhwbited the continent. ‘The history 
by which white control was developed is not 
an unsullied page. 

The racial character of the population in the 
Union of South Africa is approximately as 
follows; White, 1,519,000 ; Indians, 161,000 ; 
Blacks (Negroes of various tribes), 5,000,000 ; 
Coloured (the technical term used there for 
those of mixed blood), 700,000. 
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The distribution of the Indians is approsi- 
matdy as follows: Natal, 140,000 ; Transvaal, 
12,000; Cupe Provinte, 9,000. The Orange 
Free State is scarcely worth listing because at 
absolute exclusion iaw has kept the Indian 
population down to 400 residents, Most of the 
Indians in Natal are engaged in agricultural 
labour. "here are, however, a few thousand 
engaged in skilled labour in mills und factories, 
as clerks in offices, as waiters in hotels, ad as 
domestic servants. "The muore prominent and 
powerful personalities among the Indíaus are 
successful traders engaged ii all kinds of trade 
—wholesale, imports, retail, Some of them 
are extremely rich and live in palatial homes, 
possessing all tie luxuries of moderi life. 
Others are im very comfortable circumstances 
and carry on successful retail trade in the cities, 
in the small towns, and in the rural districts 
This situation, with slight variations, prevails 
in other provinces, 

The successful Indian trader is undoubtedly 
ihe ciue of the present agitation. ‘The native 
‘African prefers to trade with the Indian, ‘The 
European, therefore, finds great difficulty in 
competing. ‘he Indian iy willing to spend 
more time in bargaining than is the European, 
The African, along with the Oriental, is fond 
of spending fime over his purchases, and there- 
fore the Indian in much better equipped to carry 
on successful trade than is the European. 
Mhe poor European in most cases, as well as 
tho native African, can secure better bargains 
through Indian triders nd shopkeepers. The 
Indian is willing to give Tong credit and easy 
terms of payment, and sadom, i ever, takes 
the debtor to court. ‘This meins that the poor, 
European trades with tbe Indian in preferen 
to his felow-European. Strangely, however, 
this very European, who secures his goods at al 
cheaper price aud on better terms from the 
Indian, becomes greatly influenced by politicians. 
when the racial issue is raised at election time. 
Many poor Europeans told me that they feared 
they coud not exist without the Indian shops, 
fut that when the racial issue was at stake, 
public opinion practically compelled them 1o 
east their votes for the ‘white policy," 

Tt would appear, therefore, that the problem 
is not altogether one of economic competition 
but that race prejudice Ties at its root, Tb. 
Indian is able to sell his goods at a cheap. 
price, partly because of the fact that be dow | 
not spend so much money upon bis own living. 
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The European constantly refers 
evidence of a "lower standard of 
frequently the remark is made that the Indian 
is able to live ^an the smell of an oil rag! But 
other elements enter into this question of the 
standard of living. The Indiam are débarred 
from residing it the expensive hotels, and from 
dining in the good restaurants of the city. 
‘They are debarred from theatres and other 
amusements. ‘This naturally’ means that the 
Indian is forced to patronize the cheaper and 
less desirable places of the city, His inl 
tions compel him to practise economies which 
are us distasteful to him as to any other self 
respecting. citizen. 

"There is European antagonism against any 
Indian who becomes prosperous enough to ride 
abont in a RolleRoyce; and because of his 
sensitiveness against discrimination of this kind, 
he frequontly foregoes the pleasure of having a 
good car and rides in a cheap one, or uses the 
publio motor-buses. 1 found scores of Indians 
who could afford to live in good circumstances, 
but who were timid sibout attempting to have 
luxuries because of the bitter treatment that 
had been meted ont to friends of theirs who hail 
mude any show of prosperity, ‘There is a 
strange jealousy on the part of the whites with 
reference to the prosperity of the browns, 

Still another fact is that the Indians do not 
drink. The liquor bill of the white South 
African citizens is colossal, One wonders how 
European society can long continue to exist 
with such high liquor bills, "Tho amount of 
money squandered on drink accounts, ín. many. 
tases, for the inability of the European to live 
On a moderate income, Tbe money which am 
Indian saves explains why he cau sell his goods 
cheaper than the European, Gambling at the 
races and elsewhere, excessive sports, luxuries, 
inflated white wages, amd other cxtravagnnecs 
enter into the bigh cost of living among the 
whites, and the relatively lower cost of living 
‘among the browns. Any stranger from n 
foreign country would be surprised at the com- 
parative luxury in which the white people of 
South Africa desire to live. ‘There are here 
and there dreadful slums where the poor whites 
congregate, but for the most part, the whites 
expect to have a standard of living which is far 
beyond that which prevails in their own home 
countries, 

One of the reasons most often given for the 
white attitude toward the Indian is his alleged 
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y European friends 
of the Indian are convinced thut unless some: 
thing is done to raise their standard, they 
vannot hope for a cessation of tho social dis- 
‘criminations, But tbe reasons for this low 
standard of living must not be everlooked. 

First, the ghetto-system, under which the 
Indians are segregated in a small section of the 
city and not allowed ta live in the better sections 
reserved for the Europeans, Most of the bille 
sides and lovely views are restricted residential 
subdivisions. No Indian nced apply for lutwd 
there, Wherever new suburban subdivisions 
are being developed jn cities suchi as Durban, 
the real estate sign-beards reud, ‘for Europeans 
only.’ Furthermore, the decis which are 
granted for residences in the good sections have 
4 mon-Astie cumse, making It illegal for the 
owner to sell at any time to an Asiatic. 
Naturally, the Indian is segregutil in x territory 
which becomes a ghetto and where the worst 
living conditions prevail- To a city like Johan- 
nesburg, im the Tranwaal, where the Indians 
cannot own property even in the segregated 
districts, they bave no incentive to build per- 
manent residences. ‘The tand is under rental, 
and they may be excluded at any time. There 
is no permanent tenure. The restricted 
territory for Indians muay now be oue particular 
location, bwt the mrumicipal counril three years 
hence may debar the Indians from that location 
and assign them to a new territory. What 
incontive is there for the prosperous Indian to 
‘mild a permanent home? He naturally feels 
his bitter restrictions, He becomes conscious 
of the act that he is regarded as am inferior 
person. He becomes like the Jew of old 
Rusia, who was knocked about from pillar to 
post, being driven Jike a dog into some degrad- 
ing hole, and sometimes developing in himself 
the very characteristic with which the pursuer 
taunts him, 

Another reason for the low standard of living 
is the meagre wage which is paid to the agricil- 
tural labourer, About the best that he can earn 

{s-10 por month, What kind of high standard: 
of living can be maintained om this wage? The 
barracks, or living quarters, provided by the 
plantations and mills for their labeurers are in 
most cases n disgrace. The only respectable 
thing about them is the whitewash ‘on the out- 
side. One Eneopenn gentleman said to me, as 
we looked at one of those tarracks, that they 
ways reminded him of the expression of Jesus 
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or mud with a tin roof, or altogether of tín, or a 
Combination of mud, wood and tin, The 
barracks are/set in promiscous array making 
4 non-descript little town, where the conditions 
of fife are worse than in the villages of the 
depressed classes of India. "he Indian social 
system is in many ways broken down, so that in 
these barrack villages there sre few of the social 
restraints and the ancient social laws which 
regulate village life in India. "here are few 
schools provided for these villages, so that the 
children soon find themselves in the fields or 
ihe milis, and thus from one generation t» 
another this syetem of social, spiritual, aud 
intellectual repression is perpetuated. I do not 
know whether any other country ju the world 
could do it, but I do know that South Arica 
tan néver produce a high stendard of living 
smong the Indians or any other race, ou a 
Wage so inadequate, and in homes so poor. 

One must admit that the successful Indian 
traders do give the Europeans a vexing pro- 
biem. The mayor of one of the big cities, after 
s long conversation with me, admitted that the 
proposed aitti-Asiatic bill "did not have a leg to. 
stand on ethically." However this same 
individual went on to say that he is in fayour 
of the Bill, and that he believed o9 per cent. of 
white people were in favour of it, and that they 
would adopt it, regardless of ethics ; that the 
situation had become so acute that it was a 
matter of the preservation of the whites, and 
that his children in the next generation wouid 
not be able to compete with the children of 
these successful Indian traders; and that what 
the whites could not do through fair competi- 
tion, they must do through restrictive legisia- 
tion. 

‘Phe humiliations endured by the Indian 
communities are difficult of explanation. If the 
@scriminations were social only, then the 
observer could find parallels in other countries. 
But where the restrictions are social, economie, 
omestic, political, racial and religious, one is 
compelled to look to ancient times for parallels. 
Indisns must ride on the three rear seats only 
of the trams; they are debarred from certain 
public libraries ; they are refused entrance to 
first class hotels, dining-rooms, clubs, Christian 
associations, snd even churches They are 
universally” called coolies’ An official text- 
book in geography for certain of the white 
schools, shows the picture of a Bengalee gentle 
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—'whited sepulehres,’ They are built of brick” 


man with the caption ‘a typical Indian coolie." 
An Indian graduate of Cambridge or Oxford or 
any Indian University, will be pointed out by 
ignorant white children or adults asa ‘coolie. 
Tt is not culture which is taken as the standard, 
but race, and race alone, 

Al Indian business men are required to 
obtain a trade licence, which is given by a white 
official at his own discretion, and which must 
be applied for and renewed periodically, AI 
Indians wishing to travel for conmnercial or 
social purposes from one Province of tle Union 
to another, must obtain a passport ticket which 
is always limited as to time, the maximum 
being two or three weeks. "This humiliation 
partakes of the same nature as the indignity 
that is heaped upon the native African, who, 
since the white man hag come into his country 
to control him, has been obliged to wear con- 
tinuously a pass. on his person, giving, his 
registered muber and showing that he tins paid 
his tox. It is as though the whole black 
population were convicts at large, Nothing fn 
modern times is at all comparable to it, save 
the infamous ‘yellow ticket’ of Czarist Russia. 

Tn industry, the ‘colour bar" reserves all 
remunerative Jabour to the white worker, and 
the colour of his skin determines whether a man 
may receive twenty-five shillings a shift or two 
shillings aud his food. Just consider to what 
lengths an unblushing racial arrogance can go, 
when in the Transvaal, half the tax of a native 
African is remitted if he has worked three 
months for a white man! 

Natal, the prejudice 
is understood when one con- 
siders the population figures, ‘There are only 
100,000 Huropeans of all kinds, yet 140,000 
Indians, and the Indians have a higher birth 
rite, The European who holds political and 
commercial sway, and controls the social system, 
Jooks upon the Indian as a foreigner. He realizes 
that he cannot get rid of the native African, 
because Africa is the only native conntry of 
the black, and the black popwation is so great 
as to preclude the possibility of extermination, 
"he desire for absolute white stipremaey: causes. 
the European to believe thit his own salvation 
rests upon the deportation and exclusion of all 
Indians. 

Of course, the white man forgets the circums- 
tances which brought the Indisns to Natal. In. 
the early days, the British sugar planters found 
that the Bantu was not a siocessfal agricul- — 
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turist. “He had been a nomad and a shepherd, 
‘moving from one place to another. He had no 
permanent buildings, no permanent towns, Do 
permanent farms. He would cut down the 
forests and for two or three years plant gardens. 
Bat when the soil became weak, and when his 
desire to move to a new scene became strong, 
‘the would move on, care free and happy. He 
refused to work under the restraints of modem 
farm labour. lt mot only caused him to. work 
during long hours of the day, but it practically 
obliterated his old social system. His family, 
lis tribal lass, and social customs were all built 
around aüother method of life, and he simply 
would not work according to the modern system, 
Therefore, the eariy planters looked to the great 
country of India for their agricultcral labourers. 
Agents were sent to Indian villages, and labour 
was recruited, Individuals amd families came. 
Many of them were recruited by agents who 
brought bags of gold to India, taking the 
nuggets from the bags and permitting the 
simple villagers to see the gold gisten in the 
Indian sunshine. They were told that South 
‘Africa was the promised land where gold and 
prosperity could be found. Thumb prints were 
sed to sign contracts. They went by the 
batoal; and they worked with fidelity, 
‘Phere is no greater cultivator of the land ín the 
world than the Indian. There is no agricul- 
taralist so patient. There is no agriculturalist 
more industrious and steady. Men, women and 
children worked long hours. The contracts 
that they had signed stated that, if 
ihey successfully completed one or two terms, 
they were to be allowed to purchase plots of 
Tand and settle as permanent citizens of the new 
country. ‘They successfully completid one 
term, two terms, three terms. They saved 
their little earnings, and purchased little 
sections of land on which they planted sugarcane 
and vegetables. They prospered, until after a 
while they or their native-born sons gained 
control of the vegetable markets of Durban and 
other towns, 

Then came bitter opposition. ‘The newly 
proposed anti-Asiatic Bill intends to take away 
this well earned land which the Indians have 
acquired. A strip thirty miles back from the 
sea is to be confiscated. Let bim who has a 
conscience answer whether this is justice or 
perfidy! ‘Scraps of paper’ has become a 
favourite expression of the Anglo-Saxon race 
of late, and perhaps it has got so thoroughly 


into our consciousness that we propose to make 
our own solemn contracts nothing but ‘scraps 
of poper.' But let it not be forgotten thet: 
where nominal Christians break contracts of 
this character, and are supported by governiuent 
legislation, in parliaments opened by Christian 
prayer, they have to answer to the conscience 
of Hindus and Muhammadans for their actions, 
and will stand condemned at the bar of 
enlightened public opinion. 

Meantime, how did the Indian trader get to 
South Africa? It was on this wise. The 
thousands of Indian families who Nad-migrated 
to the new country found themselves without 
ghee, without Indian  sweetmeats, spices, 
carries, and rice. They found themselves with- 
cut the little Oriental trinkets and jewels that 
they loved. They found themselves without 
the lovely coloured silks to which they had been 
accustomed. Nothing but pisin Anglo-Saxon 
cloth was available. Therefore, certain traders 
began to import for the Indian communities the 
things that they loved ; this little trade, with 
the growth of the population, grew until it 
became a thing of power. 

Meantime, Indians began to find that they 
were successful intermediaries — between 
European wholesalers and the African com- 
munities. They began to find that they were 
able to carry forward an ever enlarging com- 
mercial enterprise. Therefore, just as people 
E aB nationalitics follow the stream of success- 
fol commerce, so Indian traders grew year by 
year in numbers and in power. The 
to deport the whole Indian community, and to 
deny it the rights of citizenship and trade, 
becomes all the more difficult when one re 
members that, approximately, two-thirds of the 
present Indian population of the Union of South 
‘Africa is mative-born, some families going luck 
as far as three generations of native-born resi- 
dence im South Africa. Thousands of these 
Indians have never seen India, and one might 
just as well talk of repatriating the third genera- 
tion Americans, sending them back to England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France or Germany, as to 
talk about repatriating third generation Indians: 
in South Africa, 

The Government, a few years ago, adopted 
a bonus system whereby a cash allowance would 
be given to Indian families who would volume 
tarily migrate to India. Certain of the families 
which accepted this bonus have found- them- 
selves out of touch with Indian life and methods, 
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amd have become miserab'e beyond expression, 
‘Those int charge of Indian immigration in South 
‘Africa told me on several Occasions of the 
miserable nud bitter petitions which had come 
to them from these returned Indians, begging 
that they might ‘come buck home to South 
Africa.’ AN peoples who move to. new 
countries drop certain of their ancient customs. 
and take on new methods ; an attempt to drive 
them back into the old country will always end 
in utter futility. 

"There is only one solution, uud. that is to 
permit fie 16:,000 Indims who are now in 
South Africa to live there in peace; und to grant 
them citizenship, to give them opportunities 
for education and development, to trust them, 
and to make them a part of the body politic. 
Under the Smute-Candhi agreement, no new. 
Indian immigrants are coming to South Afric. 
‘The only increase is through birth, Ut is either 
4 marvellous compliment to the Indians, of a 
serious indictment against the white citizens, to 
AY. that one and one-half million white. men and. 
Women cannot sécessínlly compete in a great 
new ‘ition, in a vast territory with unlimited 
resources, with ü small community of 161,000 
Indians, Sesttered throughout the territory. of 
the Union, these comparatively few Indians 
could be easily absorbed and naturalized in due 
time, 

I tried to impress upon my European friends. 
in South Africa the fact that the Indian is 
capable of unlimited suifering. He has become 
aectstomed to sorrow, repression, and disabili- 
Wes. His patience i» one of the loveliest things. 
in the world, and anyone who knows the Indians 
‘will say without hesitation that, no matter what 
‘festtictions are placed upon them, they will 
bravely suffer and will continue to have their 
Proportion af success. Oue af the chief Govern 
ment representatives, who 
the prosent Bill, 
purposes of the Bill, whether or not all its pro- 
visions could be made effective, was to make 
the position of the Indians in South Africa sc 
unbearable that they would valunturily leave the 
colttitry and ‘go back' to India, In this respect, 
the Bi will ful of its purpose. Tndians wil 
repeat the experience of the old magnificent 
Israelites under Pharaoh in Egypt. The Scrip- 
ture says of thom, “The more they afflicted them, 
the more they multiplied." 

‘Measures of repression have always recoiled 
more upon the persecutors, than they have 
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harmed the persecuted. ‘The difficulty with the 
modern white man is that he ignores the lessons 
of history. The Indians of South Africa are 
not going to leave South Africa, They are 
there to stay. ‘The Government of India hus 
made itself clear upon one point. ‘The Viceroy 
end all his legislators have refnsed to tread upon 
any platim which involves repatriation. 
Should the Government of India at some future 
time change its mind, this would not materially 
affect the situation, because neither the Govern- 
ment of India, uor the Government of Sonth 
Africa has the right to dictate the destinies of 
these legitimate and riylttul citizens of the Jand 
of their birth and residence, ‘They have the 
same rights that the white men have. The 
forefathers of both were immigrants, This may 
Well be the question upon which the worth of 
citizenship within the British Empire may have 
(o be decided. ‘Che Indian in South Africa 
asks, “What advantage docs a citizen of the 
British Empire have?" South Africa is a pat 
ef the Emfire ; fndia is n Part of the Empire, 
Vet an Indian docs not have as muy privileges 
asa citizen of America, or of. France, or of 
Germany, oF of Japan in South Altion ‘The 
pasporta of these independent citizen 
guarantee more rights and privileges than are 
accorded to Indians who are actually citizens of 
the Empire itself. Under the conditions which 
Prevail in South Africa, I have heard many 
British men, as well as cores of Joya) Tudia 
Sy, that citizenship within the Empire oson 
whole, means practically nothing where matters 
of racial privilege are concerned ín the different. 
dominions How Jong can this condition 
prevail? 
White South. Africans. quite freely express 
‘their approval of the anti-Asiatie bill, and. the 
policy of segregation, on the ground of their 
fear of intermarriage. This (s always th final 
plea of the racial fingoist. Now let us look for 
qne moment ut South Africa, aii ather countricg 
in this respect, India, with m population of 
3ao millions, after several eontinies of contact 
with white residents, has only a few hundred 
thousand citizens of mixed blood. "The Uni 
States of America, with a population of ti 
millions, after almost three centuries of living 
together, has a population of only a few lide 
thousand mulattoes,. “Segregation is more eon- 
sistently: pursiied in South Africa thas jn almost 
any other country of the world. ‘The cities are 
‘on racial lines ; society is divided along 
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racial lines; sports, commerce. education, 
religion, aud practically every relationship of 
fife is carried on in strict racial compartments. 
Yet in South Africa, with a population of 
3,000,000 blacks and 1,500,000 whites, thore are 
early a million people of mixed hlood. I wil 
not pursue this subject at great length, but will 
frankly state that in the country where segregi- 
tion has heen tried with unprecedented 
thoroughness, the largest percentage of mixtures 
prevails, Is it not true that in the countries 
Where the white race hes the least respect for 
tho coloured, illicit relatiouships are most 
frequent? ‘The reason is that if a man respects 
a woman, hís inherent attituile towards her is 
one of chivalry, whilst if she is to him a mere 
human inferior, it is easy for him to descend 
to an unethical relationship, ‘The only safety 
of the several races With respect to miscegena- 
tion is that every race be raised to the highest 
possible cultural standard, so that there will be 
mutual respect, understanding and freedom. 

Thie mew anti-Asiatie Bill, which hus passed 
two readiugs in the Parliament, und which 
bears the dignified title ‘Arcas Reservation and 
Immigration atxl Registration Bill," provides for 
the strictest application of the principle of zacial 
sogregntion im residence and trade. fts author, 
one of the Cabinet Ministers, states in his intro- 
ductory address, tht the Indian is 'nm alien 
clement in the population and no. solution of 
the question will he acceptable to the country, 
tutes it results in a very considerable reduction 
of the Indian population.” This shows the 
purport of the entire Bill, namely, the extermi- 
nation of the Indians, ‘This is its frank and 
avowed nim. ‘The white settlers aid immigrants: 
overlook the fact that they too are ‘an alien 
element? in the African population. One alien 
element, now in power, ts determined to exter- 
minate another element, now politically help- 
jets. "The ethical weakness of this position is 
manifest, 

The most rigid restrictions and limitations. 
are outlined in the Bill, "To detail them would 
be merely a repetition of the humiliations des- 
crited elsewhere in this statement. Practically 
all of these proposed restrictions now prevail 
in tho Transvaal, and yet the rapon Indians in 
that Province are regarded as the greutest 
menace which the white population faces. If 
the new Bill becomes effective and the same 
restrictions which are now placed npon Indians 
in the Transvaal become general throughout the 











Union, what guarantee is there that the Indian 
community will become any less a menace? If 
these proscribed people in the Transvaal, under, 
ali these intolerable restrictions, are so success 
fw as to give tw European tradera such 
alirming concern, tien why will they not 
become an increasing menace throughout the 
Union when the same restrictions prevail 
generally ? 

E have been reluctant w make any public 
gronouncement concerning the Indiam situation 
in the Union of South Africa, This hesitation 
arises from the fact that the racial divisions and 
prejudices on the African continent are the 
most pronounced tiat T have ever encountered- 
It is, therefore, very easy to arouse animosities, 
no matter what one says. 

‘The problem is dificult and there seems to 
be no apparent solution for the immediate 
present. "The proposed anti-Asise Bill is not 
& solution, but an irritant, If adopted, it will 
accomplish no purpose, other than 10 aggrü- 
vate the Indian population through persecu- 
tion, to deepen its seuse of martyrdom, und to 
false up friends for the Indian community 
throughout the world. T sincerely trust, there- 
fore, that true statesmanship will prevail, and 
that’ the Union Parlament will recognize the 
impraetesbility and umwisdom of the present 
proposal. IE I were a white ciizen of Soutfi 
Africa, 1 would regard the Will as a direct 
iitfack upon the best interests of the white come 
munity, «ven though directed against the 
Indian, The indirect barm to the White com- 

ity would be fur greater than the direct 
harm to the Indian. Measures of repression 
and programmes of extermination have been 
provei by history tò mean the decay of the 
virtues and powers of the perpetrmors rather 
than of the persecuted. Greece, Rome, Rusela, 
amd many other examples may be cited, boil 
iu the political and the ceouomíe world. 

"he Indians, through ab time, have had 
great capacity for suffering, and the Indians of 
South Africa are determined, im this regard, 
to live up to the highest tradition of their race. 
If a cross is forced upon thom, it will be a cross 
of victory, 

Believing that the problem will only be 
accentuated by the present tendencies, and thit 
it i» one of paramount importance, I am 

that (he only satisfactory adjustment 
will be found through friendly conferences, in 
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Which representatives of the Empire, India, the 
Government of South Africa, anid the Indian 
‘community of South Africa, may hear and study 
all phases of the question. In such a way, some 
amicable agreement may be arrived at. Much 
will depend upon the spirit in which the two 
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‘communities act, Protest alone, or persecution 
alone, will be unavailing. Both sides in the 
Present confiict must see the whole problem aud 
meet each other in a friendly and frank deter- 
mination to find a solution which will guarantee 
life, liberty and progress for all concerned. 





A PLEA FOR A CHANGED OUTLOOK.* 


By Mr. K. Natarayan, Editor of the Indian Social Reformer 
and the Daily Mail. 


Mr. Edward Thompson, whose name is 
familiar to Indian readers through his book on 
Rabindranath Tagore and one or two works of 
fiction, bas recently. published what is perhaps 
the most important book he has so far written. 
The Other Side of the Medal is a bold attempt 
at analysing the causes of the innate hostility, 
which Mr. ‘Thompson sees, between Indians and 
Englishmen and a plea for removing, so far ss 
the present generation of Englishmen and 
Indians can do so, the causes of the irritation 
and bitterness that divide the two races. ‘The 
points on which Indians and Englishmen 
quarrel about, like the rate of the Indianisation 
^f the army or the separation of the executive 
nd the judicial functions are not, in Mr. 
‘Thompson's view the toot of the trouble 
‘They are only the outward manifestations of an 
inner bitterness which is felt by classes far 
different from that having the advantage of 
‘English education, which alone stands to benefit 
if these measures are carried out. The innate 
hostility between the Indian and the English- 
nan is ascribed by Mr. Thompson mainly to 
two causes. One is the deplorable failure of the 
average Englishman to understand and appre- 
ciate the Indian character and his general lack 
ef sympathy with the outlook of the latter. Mr. 
‘Thompson gives an interesting illustration of 
this mentality by the example of an Anglican 
priest on the Indian establishment who, when 
told of the Hterary eminence of Rabindranath 

* Ol S the Medat, Edward 
qoe. apart and Vga Won, 32 Tataoee 
Square, London, W. C) 19:5. 





‘agore wanted to know only whether he was 
'loyal.” Every one will agree that of 
Indian types painted by writers like Kipling. — 
the “Rabu,” the “Failed B.A,” the “Wily 
Brahmin,” the “Martial Sikh’! and the “Jolly 
little Gurkha” though trac to a very slight 
extent grievously misrepresent. India. if taken, 
miei and people asa whole, 
a misfortune—not nnintentional— 
that the midle clim Beiisher depended 





Mr. "Thompson traces the 


Tanai 
irreconcilability'* ia 


to thë Mutiny and its unfor- 


nee and Sout 
has almost reconciled itself to the omi 
of its independence, But in spite of the seventy 
y have passed since the Mutiny Indians. 
and Englishmen have not yet agreed to let ite 
‘horrors pass from their minds. Mr 

lays the blame for this at the doors of the British 
historians of those terrible years. ‘Then 
accounts of the Mutiny, Mr. Thompson admits, 
are one-sided and ignore the Indis point of 


familiar to British readers in 
and its heroes have been 
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cf the Round Table. Mr. Thompson shows 
iro: contemporary writings and. from the 
accounts of eye witnesses that the horrats 
were not all on one side and that the heroes 
were far from being perfect, The massacre of 
Cawnpore rightly shocks those who read ubout 
it ond Indians ave condemned it. But it is not 
generally realised. that the massacre was not 
committed or approved even by the rebel sepoys. 
À few ruffians, such as can be found among any 
people, were responsible for it, A monument 
marks the well where the slaughter of the 
Europeans of Cawnpore took place but there is 
no sign to mark another well near Peshawar in 
which Jie the bodies of a number of men 
belonging to a disaffected regiment shot in 
batches in cold blood or suffocated i prison. 
‘The outrages of the sepoys on Europeans during 
the Mutiny were quite equalled snd in many 
cases far exceeded by the outrages of British 
troops on Indians-—not necessarily  sepoys or 
rebels, ‘The course of the Mutiny was marked 
by terrible outrages, wholesale executions of 
innocent people and devastation of territories 
Which ure ustully ignored by British historians. 
Thé godlike “Nikkul Seyn” and his associates 
become, it the Tight of contemporary documents 
quoted by Me. Thompson, as. bloodthirsty and 
cruel tyrants as the sepoy leaders Were repré- 
sented to be. 

Mr. "Thompson sees the ""Mutiny niéntality,'" 
the cruelty and tbe wild panic which accom- 
panied it; on three other occasions im India, 
One was im 1572 when a band of forty-nine 
Sikhs were blown away from guns, another was 
during the second Afghan War und the third and 
last: time at Jallianwala Bagh. We do not think 
that the obliteration of the memories of the 
Mutiny is the only or the chief menis of bring- 
ing Englishmen und Indians together, Much 
elsz is necessary for that,» But Mr, Thompson's 
book deserves praise as a strong plea for a new 
and changed outlook on the part of Britishers 
cm the incidents of the Mutiny period. They 
must not, in Mr. Thompson's words, "stress 
the Blick Hole of Calcutta and ignore the 
seventy suffocated Moplah prisoners."" “Our 
own madness," concudes Mx. ‘Thompson, we 
can understand ; and it is a matter for humiilia- 
tion but not for perplexity and there is seen to 
lave been no inexplicable Indian madness, but 
only the passions of sufiering men like our- 
selves. With such men an understanding is 
Possible, and friendship and forgiveness: And 








this new attitude, I believe is the atonement that 
Indians ore secking.” Will the atonement 
which Mr, Thompson recommends be forth- 
coming? 

m 


Te i with reluctance that the incidents of 
the Indian Mutiny are recalled and, unless it 
is with a view. to bring to light facts obscured 
by the bitterness and animosity With which the 
history of the period was recorded, it is hardly 
worth while doing so, For, strange as it may 
scam, the literature om tbe period is mostly’ 
from’ the pen of Englishmen who actively 
participated im suppressing the Mutiny or were 
hot far removed from them in their sympathies 
and antipathies. Such an accout must 
necessarily be one-sided and today the title 
“Mutiny Veteran” conjures up in the Anglo- 
Indian mind a halo of glory which reflects higi 
military Howour, ‘There have not been wanting 
Engish writers who have tried to bold he 
balance even, but their writings have not- been 
as well read as the partisan type of writers. 

-eight years after the Mutiny, an 
Euglishman—perlaps more thaw one—has 
awakened to a tardy: recognition of the fvet 
that a certain injustice has been done to the 
Indian by the suppression of one side of the 
picture, and with rare courage he has set him 
self to the tusks, as far asit ia possible for obe 
man to accomplish, of sopplying am omission 
which, be feels, has contributed largely: to Whit 
he terms Indian irreconcilability, Iy a preface 
to the book the author quotes: “Erith has am 
eternal title to our confession, though we are 
‘sure to be the sufferers by it" We sre further 
told that the. book had long been suppressed 
and that, while several friends urged ihat its 
publication would stir sp bitter feeling, others 
Suggested that the risk be taken, Mr. Edward 
‘Thompson even claims to lave “set out matters 
that no Indian could or perhaps should set out, 
and conclüdes with the hore Hiat it vill change 
the attitude of every Englishman who reads the 
book: 

‘The main theme of the took is that, while 
the horrors perpetrated by the mutineers have 
been exposed in. the plainest language, à veil 
has teen drawn over the excesses committed ty 
those who put down the Mutiny. In support 
of this contention the author, to take a single 
instance, quotes passages froma book written 
by Mr, Fredrick: Cooper, Depüty Comiissomer 
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‘of Amritsar, who wrote in the belief that he 
as recording events which would immortalise 
dis name, 

Mr, Cooper relates how he dealt with the 
mmtincers of the 26th N, I, at Lahore. Om the 
3oth of July a fanatic named Prakash Singh 
rushed out of his hut, sword in hand, called to 
his comrades und cut down the Commanding 
Offices, Major Spencer. The 26th Native 
Infantry Sed a distance of 49 miles under cover 
ofa storm to an island on the Ravi. Mr. 
Cooper arriving ou the scene took in the situm- 
tion at a glance, abd by some means, not clearly 
stated, the "mutincers" were given 1o tader- 
stand that they were to be tried by court martial. 
““Phirty-six stalwart sepoys submitted to be 
bound by a single man and stacked like slaves 
into ihe hold of a boat" By midnight 28: 
Jrisoners were safely lodged in a bastion. Next 
moming the prisoners were brought out tied 
together in batches of ten to be shot- When 
337 bad been disposed of in this manner, in the 
worse of which, we are told, one of the execu- 
tioner swooned away, the "District Officer was 
informed that the remainder refused to come 
out of tlic bastion., The doors were opened and, 
behold! Unconsciousty the tragedy of Hol- 
well's Blackhole had been re-enacted!” The 
bodies of all these men were thrown into a 
neighbouring well by sweepers. “There is a 
well at Cuwnpore, says Cooper, “but there is 
mio one at Ujnalla."" 

“What crime, what law, the reader may 
ask," philosophis Cooper, "demanded the 
extermination of a helpless multitude, described 
by the very best authorities as unarmed and 
panic-stricken, famishing with tunger and 
exhausted with fatigue?" This question is 
answered by Greathed, another mutiny hero. 
“The sacrifice of 500 villainous lives for the 
miter of two English fs a retribution that will 
be remembered." 

Consciotisly or mncansciousty, this code of 
Greathod’s hus been religiously observed in all 
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disturbances in this country from the Mutiny 
t0 the "fallianwalla Rebellions"—*'soo villain- 
ous lives to 2 English" that is the reckoning, 
And yet Cooper was a devout Christian who 
belived that a divine dispensation had delivered 
these poor victims into his hands, “It was not 
policy or soldiers or officers,” he says with 
modesty, “that saved the Indian Empire to 
England and saved England to India. ‘The 
Lord our God, He it was." And Cooper was 
congratulated. for his heroic action by Jobn 
Lawrence. “AN honour for what you have 
done; and right well you did it," wrote Robert. 
Montgomery, the Lieutenant-Governor. of the 
Punjab. 

This is a tittle incident which gives us a 
glimpse of the Indian Mutiny as it was. No. 
quarter was given to the rebels and every 
Opportunity was taken to offend their feelings 
before putting them to death, Genera) Sarrai) 
at Damascus was acting on the same principle 
as British officers at the time of the Mutiny and 
General Dyer at Jallinwallah. Mr, Baldwin, 
the British Prime Minister, was therefore wise 
in asking bis countrymen to remember their 
own history in judging of the doings of the 
French in Damascus. 

On all this a veil is sought to be drawn, 
Let both sides forget, says Mr, Thompson, ‘To, 
Indians within the last few years, this task of 
forgetting has been rendered mote. difficult, 
jalliamwalla has revived bitter memories. th 
the Punjab there are men who cannot extend 
the right-hand of fellowship because they have 
lost it in the disorders of 1919. Perháps two 
generations bence, all will be forgotten, given 
an atmosphere of patient forhearance—when 
Britain feels that there is no longer amy need 
for John Lawrence to eternally. ask Tadia to 
choose between the pen and the sword and 
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THE BENGAL SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


By Mx. A. S. 


“An art which becomes imitative or meraly 
repetitive, instead of creative, necessarily decsyi, 
because (t locks the stimulus of new thought, 
Indian Art must be stimulated with new 
thought ; but this cannot take place ax long as 
Educated India is content ta be merely imitative 
or repetitive "t 
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‘The Spirit of Nationality, which possessed 
ihe peoples of the West in the last century, 
has in this taken ‘by storm those of the Hast, 
It is she who has been the shining light and 
ruling ideal of the youth of China, Persia and 
Arabia for the past so years; but, in mo 
Eastern- country has her all-embracing domita 
tion heen felt more completely than in this 
ancient land of Hindustan, So complete and 
all-embracing indeed has been her domination 
that India's best minds and leading thinkers 
have all unanimously come to the conchision— 
that if India wishes to be among the great 
nations of the world she must develop aa 
individuality. of her own along national’ tines 
by basing all her varied activities, whether 
they be in the field of art ór Jettera, politics 
or economics, on truly national traditions. 

‘That this concinsion of her leading thinkers 
is right no one would deny, atid all who have 
India’s interest nt heart would wish her god- 
speed in her manhood's march along this self- 
chosen national highway, provided the high- 
way was well-planned and had a truly worthy 
goal before ít. That is, a goal which opened 
out new and ever-expanding vistas of life and 
Culture to her present and future generations, 
and not one that promised mere stale, un- 
inspiring repetitions of old scenes and tradi- 
tions that had long lost their hold on the 
meople's imagination and so ld now become 
shadowy and. unreal. 

‘This last, alas, is the danger ahead of New 
India. In no department of her national 
activity is the danger mòre real than in the 
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domain of her Art, So long ds her nationalistic 
fervour made the art world of New India look 
into her past triumphs and achivements with 
the idea of gathering from: them certain price- 
Jess lessons which would be of vital nse and 
help to her in the realisation of ber owa living 
ideals und ambitions, it was all to the good, 
Tint when, later on, it made her delve smote 
deeply into her ancient art lore and treasure 
solely with the intention of bringing about a 
artistic revival, ns a matter of national honour 
and necessity, irrespective of the capacity or 
otherwise of such a revival for meeting her 
present vital needs and aspirarions,—that once. 
truly nationalistic fervour f  fncalculable 
potentiality then changed jito mere pious 
artistic enthusiasm of doubtfu! value, and a 
wort of warning is now needed if India’s 
future artactivity is to he checked from stray- 
ing further from that national highway into 
devious by-paths ns misleading as mischievous. 

A prominent example of such misguideil 
activity in the domain of Indian Art is ‘The 
Benal School," as the new Indian school of 
painting may shortly be called: The position 
of the Bengal School is exceptional and could 
not be better stated than in the words of its 
great founder and. exponent, Mr. Abanindri- 
math Tagore, With a modesty worthy of 
imitation Mr. Tagore argues that the Bengal 
painters are not impervions to artistic it- 
fluences from the West nor do they despise the 
technical methods of Western Art. AH that 
they insist upon is that Indian artwork. of this 
future must come to rest om the bed-rock of 
old Indian traditions and adopt a characteristic 
Indian way nf looking at things. After taking 
up this perfectly sound and commendable 
attitude, Mr, Tagore strikes a stperior note 
and says; We want, however, to avoid the 
triviatity of a superficial realism and the 
vulgarity of a photographic versimilitude. We 
seck rather to discover the inner meaning of 
the subject chosen and strive to attain a 
spiritual presentation from an inner infrospec- 
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tive view of it. Our aim is sot objective, but 
frankly subjective. We believe this is the 
Common heritage of all Fosterti schools of paitit 
ing—to render visible an inner realism lying 
concealed under the outward objective appear- 
ances of things as we see reflected in the mirror 
of nature,” 

Whether this is or is not the true idea] of 
Tastern Art, it is not our present purpose to 
inquire, "What we.are here concerned with is 
to ascertain: what has heen the result of the 
acceptance of the ideal of inner realism by the 
Bengal School of Painting? Has this ideal 
given it a fresh vision of life and art? Has 
it enabled it to open np a new vein of thought 
end happiness for India's myriad-minded, 
many-tongued people? Nay, has it even 
sustained and sublimated the present national 
ambitions and aspirations in a way that art and 
art alone can do? Has it brovght about even 
one of these things? Has it not, on the 
contrary, brought about a mere soulless revival- 
iam, or rather a sterile repetition, of the dead 
and buried past? Has it nof the Bengal 
Schoo! to resurrect on her walls and canvases 
a class of men and a type of womanhood in 
pathetic moods and archaic attitudes such as 
Indi» no longer possesses, mach Jess wishes to 
possess in these stern and stromwous times 
Whon the one ambition of her advanced man- 
hood and awnkened womanhood is to carve out 
actively and conjointly their own national 
destiny in the great oter world of push and 
Progress, mo matter what that destiny may be 
‘or whither it led them? Look wp her art 
magazines and take up the est hundred 
pictures of the Bengal School and it would he 
surprising Hf you will find even in ten of theni 
the slightest indication of the days of stress 
snd strain through which New Indi has 
heen passing for the past decade or two. On 
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the other hand, in ninety of those pictures 
you will notice pale, ascetic-looking men in 
stationary postures, wearing ster exe 
pression and fair sud fragile women in 
Giaphanous drapery, full-bosomed and - 
eyed, with a set plaintive expression, 

oF seated in standardised attitudes. f 

May we ask—what future is there or could 
there be before such static art? What hope 
can we entertain of "an ideal of inner realism’ 
that bare-facedly gives the Jie to breathing, 
Palpitating reality, deliberately turns its hack. 
on the struggling, suffering men and women 
as it sees around it, and trifles away its 
precious time and energy: ín falling prostrate 
before an artistic ghost of its own seeking and 
summoning, If an evil destiny enforced a 
choice between tho two alternatives, better, 
indeed, would it be to indulge in “the 
triviality of superficial realism" than be 
obsessed by the necromancy of exhumed 
archoism, better fer to put up witk “the 
vulgarity of photographie versimilitude" thar 
be imposed upon by the fatuity of rejuvenated 
decrepitude, 

A Havell may sve glorious visions of 
restrained colour amd posture im old Bengali 
paintings, n Coomaraswamy muy notice refine- 
ment and subtlety in colour" in the newer 
ones, and a Gladstone Solomon may stand 
wondering at the beauty of Tine and limb in the 
glowing frescoes of Ajanta Cuves, but there is 
no future before an art, based though it he on 
old nationa) ideals and traditions, that is so 
openly retrogressive in its aim and so. totally 
divorced from the present-day actuatities of 
existence. Can we wonder after this that in the 
art circles of the world Tndian Art should be 
ordinarily spoken of "dm the preterite tensa” 
and the Bengal School regarded as “a lady of 
© certain age? 


& 
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AN INDIAN ARTIST AND HIS WORK: A CRITIQUE.* 


By "A Currie." 


This book is by a young artist who in his 
childhood, as he tells us, sat at the fect of his 
Gurudeba, Dr. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, ond 
Jearnt the story of Prince Gautama who became 
the Buddha, Even as a boy, Art fascinated 
him and: he cherished an ambition to visit the 
famous Ajanta Caves ond study the m 
frescoes they contain, He made two 
mages" to Ajanta, once at the end of the year 
1947, just for a few days on a sort of preliminary 
survey, and a second time for nearly eight 
months, between June, 1919 and January, 1029, 
on which occasion he muide over a dozen. copies 
from the paintings. On leaving Ajanta he 
mde a pilgrimage to Ragh, in the State of 
Gwalior- The present book is an account of 
these “pilgrimages.” 

The Publishers of the book in advertising 
i, say" he value of the work is greatly 
enhanecd by the fact that, owing partly to 
exposure amd party to mistaken methods of 
preservation, many vf the originals, which 
copied, arè now lost to the world for ever ond. 
others ore fast disappearing." "The Ttalics are 
ows and we presmme that the statements 
italicised are made solely for the purpose of 
advertisement, for they mre absolutely untrue. 
Even on a very liberal computation, among the 
numerous illustrations which adorn the book, 
we find only about nine which stand to the 
credit: of Mr. Dey, And all of these, except 
one which will presently be noted, had been 
already reproduced. Nay more, every one of 
them could this day be seen on the walls of 
the Gives, The remaining illistrations—about 
seventy in number—are mere reproductiotis from 
the well-t:nown oarlier works of Griffiths, Lady 
Herringham and her assistant Miss Dorothy 
Larcher, Fergusson and Burgess, and plioto- 
graphs. by Johnston and Hoffman and a few 
hy the anthor (?) himselt- "Phe originals, only 
^ very few of which Mr, Dey copied, are not 
only not “now lost to the world for ever," but 
they have been carefully preserved and are not 
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“fast disappearing.’ On the other hand, owing 
to the magnificent liberality of H, E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, a large number of the 
frescoes, including those copied by Mr, Dey, 
have been saved from further deterioration, 

‘his delicate task of preservation was 
executed by two expert Ttallan restaurateurs, 
Professor 1, Ceceoni and his assistant Count 
Orisini, who were cngaged for the purpose on 
princely salaries and who remained and worked 
in the Caves during two consecutive cold 
seasons, In addition to these the Nizam's 
Government contemplate the publication of 
reliable copies of the frescoes by the latest 
scientific process, so that this “rare and precious 
heritage of the Tndian race," precious alike for 
its own artistic qualities and as a record of 
India's civilisation in the past, may be made 
“available to mankind.” 

Mr, Dey’s book bears the hall-mark of an 
Introduction by Mr: Laurence Binyon, who 
hopes that it will supply the need of a more 
popular book on the paintings than the elaborate 
and sumptuous works by Griffiths and Lady 
Herringham. So do we, though we wish the 
price were a little lower, for this ‘entertaining 
hook! (as the reviewer in the Statesman calls it) 
well deserves to be made popular in India, And 
to give the-artist his due, one salient feature of 
his work really deserves commendation and that 
is his conying of the group of the mother and 
child making offerings to the Buddha, in Cave 
XVII. ‘This is thé exception referred to above, 
Regarding this Mr. Binyon says! “One of the 
most unforgettable things is the group of the. 
woman and child making offerings to the glori 
ed Buddha, reproduced ín this book from Mr, 
Mukul Dey's copy. "The groip of the woman 
and child alone has been illustrated both in Mr. 
Grifitas book and ini the India Society's public 
cation ; but, strane to say, with the great figure. 
of the Buddha omitted, so that one could only 
guess at the motive inspiring the movement of 
the mother and her boy," When we point this 
out we exhaust all that coul honestly be said 
in praise of Mr. Dey's work, for a close study of. 
the book, with which Mr. Dey has bounded to 
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fame, shows how very literally true is Mr. 
Binyon’s remark: “For this alone we should 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Dey.” 

An Autbor's preface succeeds the Introduc- 
ion. Here Mr. Dey very properly expresses 
his gratitude to all those who helped him to 
write this book. Bur there is a setious—we hid 
almost called it culpable—omission. Neither 
here nor anywhere else in the whole hook, docs 
Mr, Dey express a word of the gratitude he un- 
doübtedi owes to H. E, H. the Nizam's 
Government for the special permission so 
graciously granted to him, not only to visit the 
Caves but also to stay in the Caves themselves 
and copy tlie frescoes, which has enabled him to 
Produce this book. It is to he hoped that this 
Was not a deliberate omission on his part. At 
the time oi Mr. Dey's second visit to Ajanta 
in: the fatter half of 1919, we believe, the 
Secretariat of H. E. H. tbe Nizam's Govern- 
ment, which must have given the necessary 
permission to him, was presided over by Mr. 
M. A. N. Hydari (now the Hon'ble the Finance 
Minister, Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung Bahadur) 
and himself a lover of Art, and we can imagine 
how willingly he would have given every help: 
and encouragement to our budding artist to 
realise his ambition to copy the frescoes. And 
yet while writing his book "in à shelter by a 
hot fireside" in England, Mr, Dey seems to 
lave remembered only the benefits derived from 
the circle immediately present in that country 
‘aud was perhaps incapable of recollecting the 
many acts of favour and kindness received at 
the hands of H. E. H. the Nizam's Government 
six years previously, 

















ho 


Now to tum to the hook itself, Having 
been, asa yomg boy, ever hearing of the 
famous Ajanta Caves and their marvellous 
frescoes, Mr. Dey even then determined to visit 
them himeelf and begin, what he hoped would 
le the study of the art-work of all nationalities, 
by the study of the ancient Buddhist 
India. He was poor but full of grit and 
somewhat an artist" he saved some two 
lumdred and fifty rupees by felling his portrait 
sketches, and started on his first pilgrimage 
to the Caves at the end of ror7, We are told 
that be had to travel over 1000 miles by rail and. 
road, but almost the whole of this tremendous 
journey was by rail and only about 38 miles 
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by road. He started from Howrah and travelled 
cheap of course and he travelled light, taking 
only an attaché cuse with a ew drawing 
materials and toilet necessaries (apparently he 
is fastidious about these), and a blanket under 
his arm. 

Let us now follow Mr. Dey. After an wi- 
eventful journey of 962 miles our artist alighted 
at half-past two on a bitterly cold and pitch 
dark morting at Jalgoan, then the nearest rail- 
way station for the Caves, Early as it was, he 
secured a langa and although the distance from 
Jalgoan to Ajanta by road was only about 32 
miles yet he had to pay the tangu man more 
than what he had paid for the long journey by, 
rail. All things must come to an end sooner 
for later and our pilgrim's troubles ended just 
before sunset that day when they arrived at 
Fardapur. The driver wanted to take the artist 
to the dak-bungalow, but Mr. Dey would have 
none of that. He must see the Caves first, So 
on coming to a point where the road descended 
a river, he settled. with the man and proceeded 
to the Caves om foot all by himseli, heroically. 
shouldering his attaché case with the drawing 
materials and the blanket under his arm, we 
Presume. On the way he came ncross a small 
white tent occupied by some "oficial 
Mussulnans," a class not yst shown it any of 
the Census Returns, One of them, the Curator 
of the Caves, told Mr. Dev that it yas too Inte 
an hour then to visit the Caves, but he timed 
a deaf ear to his protest and hurried along: 
Suddenly he heard the sound of marching, foot- 
steps and from afar saw a band of Japanese 
marching like soldiers one behind: the other, 
with “tight bandages om their legs, wearing a 
peculisr white dress and crowned with white 
solar topees.”” One of them, a well-known artist. 
—Mr. Kampo Arsi—Mr. Dey had previotaly 
met in Japan. As our pilgrim would not be 
dissuaded, his friend offered to accompany him 
1o the Caves and took him there by a short cut- 
Mr. Dey became spell bound even at the very 
site of the Caves and his companion and himself 
remained for long in silent ecstacy, Mr, Dey 
felt completely satisfied and in his ecstacy 
exclaims—Just this one vision repaid the 
trouble of my journey a thousand fold," ‘The 
two friends then returned to the Fantapur 
bungalow about five miles from the Caves, where 
Mr. Dey accepted the “splendid” invitation of 
his friend to have his meals with them, ‘There 
Was some difficulty about accommodation, bt. 
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as the pilgrim did not mind 'sleeping on the 
floor, or in any hole or comer,’ hie tucked him- 
self away im a little lean-to im a cot borrowed 
from the servants, his attaché case serving him 
as a pillow and thus his "bed was made. He 
then hada wash and joitted the Japanese party 
at supper, Having had nothing to eat the 
whole of that day he was naturally hungry and 
thirsty and vejoiced in having liis ‘rice with 
leaswater,’ which latter was perhaps some special 
Japanese concoction- 

Now chapter: two is supposed tọ give “a 
general description of the Caves" but there is 
very Hte o it. We however learn that the 
Caves were reiliscovered after lyitg hidden for 
about a thousand years. When the first dis: 
covery was made, we-are not told. There is 
an interesting version of the re«lisco And 
Mr, Dey, who must now be considered an 
authority’ on the subject, tells us that the 
twenty-nine Cave temples at Ajanta are hewn 
out of solid pieces of living rock. Says our 
artist: "The walis, ceilings and columns, 
were covered with wonderful paintings und 
decorations. ‘The idea of natural caves’ dis 
appeared from my mind altogether j and it was 
beyond my comprehension to. have imagined 
their grandeur, wnless I had seem them for 
myself” ‘The pictures and sculptures adorning 
the halls and monasteries and chapels are “all 
connected with, and illustrate Buddha's life and 
previous incarnation from stories in Jataka 
tiles." For days our artist contmmed under 
the spell of that magical scenery and magical 
art. Although anxious to start work himself 
when he found the Japanese so engrossed in 
their task that he sever heard them murmur a 
word while they were at work, yet lie was most. 
reluctantly obliged to give up the idea that time 
as he had not properly provided himself for 4 
prolonged stay. He therefore bade farewell to 
the Caves and his Japanese friends, with. a 
ecrermintation to earn sufficient money to return 
to the Caves again for a long stay and carry out 
his scheme of copying the frescos himself 
before they. wore lost for ever “or should a great 
earthquake happen, we should lose it (the 
ancient srt) quicker stilli” Fortunately for 
himself and the Art world, when he returned to 
Ajanta eightèen months later to carry out bis 
grand scheme neither the frescoes had been Tost 
Tor his dreaded earthquake bad happened. 

Chapter ‘Three deals with the Life of 
Gautama Buddha, Incidentally we are inform- 
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ed that during the next two years (it should be 
eighteen months) the author travelled over the 
greater part of India, studying ancient art and 
monuments in the Buddhist caves and temples, 
supporting himself by making portrait sketches: 
and selling his other drawings. Only one of the 
places said to have been visited Bodh Gaya— 
is mentioned. Gradually the whole history of the 
noble life of the Buddha “became again vividly 
present” to his mind, "As the frescoes are 
incidents in the life of Buddha,” an account of 
his life and work is given. The patient endea- 
yours of Mr. Dey’ many friends to put his 
“wild English into some sort of shape" seem 
to have been crowned with fairly good success 
in this chapter, which may perhaps interest 
those totally unacquainted with the Buddha's 
life. One point may, however, be noticed. We 
bave always understood that the ‘Temptation by 
Mara just preceded the Great Enlightenment, 
but according to our versatile artist the Tempta- 
tion came after the Enlightenment and we dare 
‘not question his authority, though some would 
rather err with Rhys Davids or Kem, 


n 


The second "pilgrimage" or "the greater 
expedition” is the subject of the Fourth 
Chapter. By the middle of the year 1979, Mr, 
Dey was able to save two hundred pounds and 
equipping himself with everything necessary 
for a long stay in the "jungle, he let for the 
Caves with one servant, Narayan, as companion 
and cook: The G- I P. Ry- having construeted 
a narrow-gange linc from Pachora to Pühur 
since his previous visit, Alr. Dey proceeded: this 
time straight to Pachora where he arrived late 
one night and had to wait till next morning 
for the train to Pabur, He arrived at Pabur 
amd felt that st last hie had reached the threshold 
‘of his undertaking, No bullock carts awaited 
bim amd after much difficulty he secured two 
arts and only one driver, Mr. Dey started for 
Fardapur and by the evening reached the 
‘Travellers’ bungalow there. This time he was 
alone and occupied the room he shared with the 
Japanesc artists ou ls first visit. 

"Phe remaining Chapters of the book relating 
to Ajanta are devoted to the descripition of the 
Caves and the marvellous paintings they con- 
tain, and for those persons who may not have 
access to the standard works by Fergusson and 
Burgess, Grundwel, Rhys Davids, Foucher and 
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otliers, these may prove of interest. In the 
Author's Preface, Mr. Dey says:—"1 am aho 
indebted to the book of James Fergusson and 
Dr, Burgess on the “Cave Temples oï India," 
from which T have taken some valuable informa- 
tion.” A perusal of his book, however, shows 
that it would have been much nearer the truth 
Hf he had said, “I have taken almost everything 
‘about the Caves! from the saidcwork, In some 
places even the copying seems to have been 
blindly made. "To give an instance, About 
the painting in Cave X we find the follawitig : 

In “The Cave Temples o[ Indi" by 
Fergusson and Burgess published im 1880 
(b. 287)— 

Thirty years ago there were some fine fragments 
of painting on the waila of Cave X, tbe few portions 
of which pow remaining Mave ali been seritbled over 
by nativen. 


And in “My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and 

Bagh” by Mr. Dey published én 1925 (P. 98} — 
About tity years ago Where Were sutie very sine 

dragiheila of printings om the wall of this temple, 

Vut ow Hey have all vanished tm 

whatever remained bas been scribbled over by the 

visitors to the Caves. 


Comment fs needless. We wonder what Mr- 

Dey's age is, We must tot however be under- 
Stood as saying, that our artist’s book is not 
without its own value, There are many 
charming descriptions the reader will fall in 
love with, For example, referring to "the 
degend of the landing of King Bijaya in Ceylon, 
we fead.—" "The slantiug spears, the waving 
flags, the forward lean of the clephant-riders 
aud the curved heads and huddted trunks of the 
clephants all express the emotion of mow tent”? 
We are here introduced to a new kind of 
emotion. 

Tn the Chapter with the legend, "Adventures. 
— Pleasant and Otherwise," we have:—" The 
hillside was always covered with wild fruits and 
Bowers j but now, in the auituinn fragrant siuly- 
flowers bloomed all along the way-side, over the 
boulders and in amongst the pomegranates, 
grapes and rich ripe berries, So fragile were 
They that at the first touch af the sim the white 
petals and orange stems Arooped." 

His artistic imagination coming now into 
play, Mr, Dey says:—"I was reminded of the 
forgone days when the simple monks lived 
chiefly on the fruits and vegetables they grew, 
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of which these T saw were the faint wild traces." 
Probably he is also one of those happy beings 
who could remember their innumerable lives in 
the past ages. "This may be a good tip for 
artists :— "The gromnd for the wall painting was 
prepared by mixing clay, cowdung, bnisks amd 
little stones together and laid on the: rough 
surface of the rock, sometimes an inch or more 
thick. Over this was a white coating made of 
shell lime. ‘The lime is soaked in water for 
twenty-two days until it loses its. stiffness ant) 
becomes a clay, ‘It is laid on with about the 
consistency of an ege-shell.” 

At Ajanta apparently Spring succeeds 
Autumn, for we read.—"In rhe autumm the 
colours changed to glorious browns and reddish 
golds, and red blossoms spreail like lames on 
the hills; gradually the trees dropped their 
Jeaves anil the whole forest became bare, and it 
seemed ull waiting in silent prayer for tbe 
coming Spring." 

We shall now see great minds think alike on 
the manner af taking copies. 











Miss Dorothy M. Larcher, 
dioi) 


T found that, whet the painting was very mith 
darkened with age, Ihe best way. of tracing acewtately 
ras to fasten the tho top corners vf the tmeing paper 
with adhesive slips, roll it up quickly fru the bottoni 
vinh the left hand, look at the potting, roll the paper 
lock, and trace, Tn this way it is easier to copy s 
various thicknesses of line; aod it b most necessary 
iy draw the fies freely on tw paper, The outline 
everywhere is very sensitive. 

When the cooered copies were mue, a fairly 
tough tracing was dovie first and tranalerted. to. the 
painting paper on the frames, and the ontline accurnts- 
Jy copied from the fresco afterwards; tut in the cune 
cf those intended to remain ay sutlinen, the exact 
tracing was made on the wall, 








Me. M. C. Dey. 
torga) 


X bung a sheet of tracing paper from the top 
‘of it, with adhesive beeswax serving aa drawing-pina, 
‘00 that the fresco was tot touched. Standing’ on the 
step-ladder, T rolled np the tracing paper from the 
bottom with the left land, looked at the drawing ears 
fully, and tried to understand all the butines bit hy 
biti then- slowly. T unrolled the tracing paper down om 
thu originat painting and began to trace... 
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After the exact tracing was mde frou the wall, 
the drawing was dest transferred ta the painting paper 
stretched on the drawing bord. Afterwards tbe out- 
Jines were accurately. copied from the fresco, and then 

| the colour wan applied all over the paper ike the 
original painting, nnd chur the copy was made, 

What a wonderful coincidence that in 1919, 

Mr. Dey should have te-discovered thé very 

seme method which Miss Larcher adopted in 

1009 for taking copies of the frescoes! ‘There 

is something uncanny about it. It reminds one 

‘of that great mathematical triumph achieved by 

Leverrier and Adams which led to the dis 

covery of Neptune, Only there the problem of 
| the erratic motion of Uranus was attacked and 
solved by them simultaneonsly. 

‘Tempting as it is, we must not linger at 
Ajonta any more, for there is the other 
pilgrimage to Bagh. But before leaving Ajanta 
there is one suggestion we wish to make. It 
is this. When Mr. Dey first saw the paint- 
ings (in Cave T) he was stunned but extremely 
happy, He says:—"T felt that they had been 
done with the utmost care and yet T 
thought ‘hereafter T would be able to cover 
similar pieces of walls by myself, in the 
sume way4!]" Now at Ajanta there are any 
number of bare walls ready for the artist's 
brush, and we have in Mr. Dey, a young and 
most enthusiastic artist, who would willingly 
cover these pieces of walls, with wonderfal 
Paintings of course, provided he got the 
opportunity, TE only the authorities could be 
induced to give this commission to him, be will 
be leaving a legacy to posterity similar to what 
has been handed down to us by those giant 
artists of the long past. 





Iv. 


After teaving Ajanta, Mr. Dey made a 
pilgrimage to Bagli in Gwalior, vie Bhusaval 
and Mhow. He-had a longer journey by road 
this time. ‘The jonmey by Motor-bus is 
described in his usual ‘artistic: simplicity and 
sincerity’, We have a fine description of 
setting sun, ‘which in colour was a blend of 

and rich gold, like the deep-hued yolk of 
" browe egg.'| They had to pass Dhar and 
drove through its quict streets shaded by huge 
#rand-fothorly banyan and athath trees, In 
the dak bungalow there, he came across three 
or four young Bengalis vigorously feasting on 
chicken curry and chops, a luxury they would 
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not be allowed at home, Their presence 
mystified Mr. Dey until He ‘learnt that as 
‘Bengalis are in the habit of working for other 
People they were doing such things as teaching 
the Dhar Raja's daughters, managing his 
estates and looking after the Post Office 
Department." But is not Mr. Dey, a Bengali? 
Or has he become a naturalised something and 
fias forgotten the habits of the Bengulis? 


From Dhur our pilgrim bad to take a tanga, 
softened at the bottom with a pile of straw 
and dry hay, which the driver took for the 
horses. Past the village of Dhar the fand lay 
bare and stretched away indefinitely beneath 
the immense crowded sky, that throbbed witi 
its tond of orderly stars and in his rapture he 
exclaims :—“Such country and space enriches 
the mind and broadens the soul.” The way 
was long, “The road went winding up and up, 
and then fell steeply; rise followed on fall 
indefinitely," And the cold was of the kind 
that penetrates to one’s bones but our bold 
pilgrim wrapping the blanket closer round dim, 
“fell asleep fearlessly." 

At length they drove up to ‘a brick and 
stone slab lime-white washed, which bore thie 
legend ‘Bagh Inspection Bungalow,’ in three 
languages—'English, Hindustani aud  Mussul- 
mani (Urdu) languages’. Although night was 
coming. on, he started off in the direction of the 
Caves, so excited was lie to catch just a glimpse 
of them before going to bed iu peace. He 
returned however after only having had a 
glimpse of a low range of hills. Next day he 
visited the Caves of which he found nine, Mr. 
‘Dey tells us that Bagh must have been a place 
of great importance when Buddhism fowrished 
here between the fourth and seventh centuries, 
By the tenth century Budhism was utterly 
crushed and the Bagh Caves were deserted and 
we learn that "Hindu Brakminism’ then spread 
over the land. ‘The Caves are described in Mr. 
's own inimitable style and he explains the 
difference, guaranteed quite original, between 
the paintings at Ajanta sud Bagh, 


He also propounda two valtable theories to 
account for the unfinished state of the frescoes 
| Bagh. ‘The book ends with, what we may 
call, a peroration, for want of a better word, in 
the course of whieh Mr, Dey says:—"Day by 
day the traces (of India's great art in the past) 
so wonderfully preserved for over a thonsand 
years are becoming fainter. But there is yet 
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time to place on record a permanent memorial 
af that which still remains.” Well we never! 
What was Mr. Dey's ‘greater expedition’ to 
Ajanta for? Was it not to execute his grand 
scheme of copying the frescoes himself before 
they were lost for ever that he stayed in the 
Caves for cight nionths? What then has this 
Mr. Mukul Chandm Dey done? we ask. And 
Echo answers W-H-AT? 

Before concluding we feel it incumbent on 
us to strongly protest agmnst the gross 
amisrepresentations Mr. Dey has made in his 
highly “entertaining book" regarding the condi- 
tion of the Ajanta Caves at the time of bis 
visit. Mr. Dey visited Ajanta on the occasion 
of his ‘great, expedition’ in Jue, roro and 
stayed there till January, 1920, aud his random 
remarks, which we cannot but characterize as 
drresbonsible and. míschievous, apparently refer 
io the time covered by that period. Un- 
fortunately for him, in March, 1919, ie., only 
a few months before his second visit, the Caves 
were visited by Monsieur A. Foucher, the 
great French savant, and the following is the 
opinion he then recorded about them :—'" Neat 
square pillars—clearly — but unobstrusively 
modern—btilt of the same stone out of whic 
the Caves were hewn make thelr existence 
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secure for another good many years, Stone 
steps and a path, with a parapet running along 
the cliff, lead from Cave to Cave; some of them. 
having been wholly cleared of the red earth 
that once silted them; all are kept perfectly 
clean and wherever possible, those which contain 
remnants of paintings lave been carefully closed 
to objectionable guests—bats, est-building. 
creatures as well as smoke-making yogis. Any 
impartial mind will admit that all these new 
measiires mican a distinct improvement on the 
previous state of things." ‘The reader can now 
judge for himself what weight, if any, should be 
attached to the precious opinions of our Mr. 
Mukul Chandra Dey, 

It is only fair to utter a serious note of 
warning to the unwary reader of this hook. 
In the description of the Caves there is a word 
which, if he wants to remain sne, he must 
serupulously avoid. Whenever he catches a 
word begining with b, let him skip over it, 
run away from it, or do anything else but cast 
his eyes over it. It is ubiqu It is here, 
There and everywhere, So let him beware, 
Tf he does not follow our advice, night or day, 
sleeping or waking, that infernal word—-which 
1» sure to be—BA RAN DA, witi haunt him 
for ever. 




















SOME ASPECTS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
IN INDIA.* 


By Dr. Gancanatua JHA, M.a. (Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad 
University), 


My election as the President of this Con- 
ference is gratifying to me in more ways than 
one, First of all, T have been a student all my 
life and even though my age and health may 
belie my claims, yet I claim to be a student 
still and it is refreshing, therefore, to find my 
‘claims recognised by a large body of fellow- 
students, Secondly, it is quite 23 yeats now 
E S 


Ue fall vest of the prerideutial_ address 
at" the cession of the ficharee Students’ 
hans 


heim 
delivers 


since T was hustled ont of the Province of my 
birth and it is, therefore, uw source: of great 
gratification to find that event after these long 
years I have obtained! my birth-right. ‘Though 
perhaps of the 53 years of my fife T have spent 
4 larger number of years within the hospitable 
precincts of the United Provinces, yet it is not 
very easy to shake off the ties of childhood and 
hoyhood. My only hope ia that during all these 
years of my life-long sojourn awne from. the 
Province of my birth, T have done. nothing 
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which has brought any discredit to that great 
province. 

Bihar’s place in the history of Indian 
thought and culture is wnigue—indeed un- 
rivalled, (I hope our hosts will pardon us for 
a little provincial pride on an occasion like the 
present), The great philosophy of Vedanta has 
become so closely identified with the great 
teacher from the south, Shankaracharya that 
very few people, except the scholars of ancient 
ores, are cognisant of the fact that Vedanta had 
its source in the holy land ot Mithila, which 
perhaps some of you may not know, is identical 
with modern North Behar. It was at the Court 
of the King of Mithila that the great sage 
Yajnavalkya propounded publicly for the first 
time the doctrine of the Vedanta and, with due 
deference to the great Vedantic teacher of later 
days, the best part of Vedants still consists in 
that doctrine which wus propounded in Mithila 
long before the Christian cra. Similarly the 
krent Buddha, as also the founder of Jainism, 
Were the products of this land of Bihar. For 
Sikhism also the Province of Bikar represents 
an important epoch in its history. Even at 
the present day it would be difficult to find any 
part of India where religious practices and 
forms of worship are more eclectic than they 
are in this Province. In regard to other parts 
of India you can, to a certain extent, say what 
is the predominant faith or form of worship, 
but when you come to Bihar you find that each 
individual family—indeed, each individual 
person—has, and what is more, is permitted to 
have, bis own form of worship. 

Curiously enough if there is any place in 
India which can at all bear comparison with 
Bihar in this respect it is this holy Kashi where 
We are assembling to-day, which has been 
rightly regarded us an epitome of the whole 
range of Indian history and culture. I have 
found a reference to our past necessary with a 
view to or present needs and not for the 
purpose of merely glorifying our past ; as will 
be clear from what follows. 

T think it is a mere truism to say that the 
question of education should be our supreme 
concern. But like all truisms this also is not 
found to be observed in practice. While we 
have any number of people giving their atten- 
‘tion to other matters, there are very few who 
make the question of education their main 
concer. ‘This subject has acqtired an immense 
importance at the present juncture of our life- 
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We have reached the parting of ways. The 
ancient forms of scholarship are fast decaying 
under the stress of the modern struggle for 
existence. The ancient forms of education 
were leisurely; that was why they produced 
deeply-read scholers. But under the stress of 
modern conditions those leisurely methods can- 
mot be adopted, for any but tlie very select 
few. In the domain of Sanskrit education, the 
modem methods have all but ousted the older 
ones end the result is that even in the lund of 
Bikar where we had till about 20 yeary.ago w 
large band of Pandits, each one of whom was 
a storehouse of learning, at the present doy 
their uumber has dwindled down to such at 
extent that perliaps it would not be an exaggera- 
Hon to say that they could be counted om the 
fingers of oue hand. ‘The modern system has 
tended to expand the field of Sanskrit sclolar- 
ship. We have a large—very much larger 
number of persons studying Sanskrit, but the 
intensity of the scholarship has all but disappear- 
ed and I have during ali these years been 
raising my voice amd appealing io those im 
power to save the fast disappearing bund of 
scholars For preserving the older type of 
Sanskrit scholarship, you do not need a large 
amount of money and yet no one seems to heed 
this Tt was gratifying to me last year to find 
that the Madras Presidency is still clinging to 
the old methods and there I bad the pleasure 
of meeting a large number oí really first class 
Pandits of the older type. The fault lies not 
so much in'the modern methods of instruction 
as in the ovr-importance that is attached tc 
the passing of examinations. ‘The students of 
our Pathshalas now-a-days like their brothers 
at English Schools and Colleges, read only for 
passing the examination and outraged nature 
has its revenge: they pass the examination, but 
they know nothing of the subject in which they 
have passed; and the worst of it is that after 
having passed the examination and obtained a 
degree the ‘vidyarthi” regurds himself a full- 
fledged Pandit and does not care to learn any- 
thing more. While the state of Sanskrit educa- 
tion in Bihar is not very deplorable, yet the 
time has come for making a serious effort for 
conserving that deep scholarship for which the 
land has been famous since the remotest 
antiquity, 

Hf India is still held in respect by Sanskrit 
scholars of the world it is by reason of its 
having given birth to such giants of scholar- 
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ship as Vachaspati Misra, Gokmlansth Upa- 
diyays, Shiva Kumar Mishra, Gangadhar 
Shastri, and not on account of its being the 
home of modern scholars of me type of yous 
liumble servant. And things have already 
come to this pass that while till about 20 years 
ago, scholars from Europe, Atmerica and Japan 
ised frequently to come over here as students, 
this has now ceased, and if a European scholar 
does come now, be does so as a teacher, not as 
a learner. And the reason is not far to seek. 
Under’ the modern system, you can only 
prodsce à type of scholar whose learning is 
extensive perlians, but seldom intensive and in 
this sart of scholarship the people of the West 
swill always be superior to us. Even now, it is 
not too late to mend our ways. I don’t mean 
to/diseard modern methods. Let them go on. 
But we should keep alive the older method of 
intensive study, if we are at all desirous that 
otir country should regain and maintain its 
position before the world of scholars. "This 
appeal is specially apt im tbe present gathering 
for in Bikar, as in Benares, we still have the 
germs of that intensive scholarship which kas 
won the admiration of the world. 

In the doniain of English éducation, it would 
not be far from correct to say that Bihar is 
lagging behind every other Province, not it 
numbers perhaps but in quality. Tam a Bib 
by birti and a Behari matriculate and a Behari 
under-Gradiiate. So do not please think for a 
‘moment that I am potting on superior airs when 
T talk of the poor quality of Fnglish education 
in Bihar. ‘The fault is not curs. We have 
inherited the Bengal system, But the Bengal 
system thrives and can thrive only in the soil 
of Bengal; that is why Bengal bas produced a 
large number of very able and learned men. 
But that system is not suited to the sol of 
Bihar, that is why with all its intellectual gifts 
Bihar has not produced up to this time any 
appreciable number of great scholars. I know 
that daring the last 2 or 3 years attempts have 
been made and are now being made to adopt 
‘a more suitable system and it is my fervent hope 
that with the experience of a large number of 
edticational experiments in other places, it will 
be possible for Bitar to evolve a system of 
edtcation that may be in keeping with the 
traditions and genius of the people. 

Tn this connection, I hope I shall mot be 
misunderstood if T utter a word of warning. 
Lat us profit by the experience of others by all 
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means. It would be the height of folly not to 
do so. But let us not blindly imitate amd let 
css not adopt halbmezsures. ‘The adopting ot 
halW-measures has proved and is proving dit 
astrous id its effect in a place not very fr 
distant from here 1 have in my mind the re 
commendationis of the famous Calcutta. Univer- 
sity Commission. We all snow that they 
suggested a certain spstem which was intended 
to be one organic whole, and yet in these 
provinces those recommendations have been 
tort piecemeal and while there has been eager 
adoption of one part of it, the other, and 
perhaps the more important paris, have been 
ignored; with the results that are already 
becoming apparent and which are just what any 
right thinking man would have foreseen, Say 
what we may, there is no ignoring the fact 
which is patent by this time that while the 
standard of our Intermediate education in the 
province has asa whole gone down, that of the 
B.A. degree has not risen appreciably. ‘The 
latter is impossible amd will be becoming 
increasingly impossible, lecanse the BLA. 
standard has to be kept at a level where it 
can be taken up by the Intermediate students. 
‘So that the B.A. standard cannot, indeed ought 
not to, run away beyond the reach of the 
Intermediste standard. I am not referring here 
to those fortunate institutions that still retain 
their Intermediate classes. Benares and Aligarh, 
have not yet derived ihe full benefit of edu- 
cational reforms in the province and they 
deserve to be congratulated om this. People 
responsible for these reforms need not be 
ashamed of this fact. No one impjigns their 
motive} what they did they did in perfect good 
faith ; all that is meant is that they were carried 
away à Tittle too much by their euthustasm for 
reform; and in the matter of the reforming of 
well-established institutions, it is always well to 
temper enthnsiasm with experience and fore- 
sigit. 

There is another point on which a word of 
caution appears to be called for. What T am 
referring to is the necessity of a balanced 
judgment and sound common sense im the 
matter of édueational reform. What I meam 
wil be made clear if T cite an instance. People 
connected with the Hindu University must be 
aware of the fact that from its very inception 
compulsory religions instruction has been the 
very basic principle of the whole scheme and 
yet there are some of us who remember the day 
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when a gallant Bght was mde agalüst ib and 
even to the present day the reverberations uf 
the controversy have not ite ceased. We 
still hear of the conscience clause, the unjustili- 
ability of making religious instruction 
compulsory at Our educational institutions and 
at their appendages, the hostels; and it is 
curious to note that these same stalwarts of free- 
thought are the persons who are clamouring: 
for compulsory military training. ‘They will 
not admit of even a conscience clause here, and 
vet every balanced mind would realize that just. 
as one set of people considers that military 
training is the only remedy for all the ills that 
‘our: country is suffering from, so in the same 
manner and to the same extent, and with the 
same justification, there are others who think 
that the salvation of the countey lics in proper 
religius education. You will thus see that in 
this matter there has been a certain lack of 
balanced judgment, Such unbalanced methods 
are bound to lead to disastrous results, We 
should guard against our individual freaks and 
fads being imposed upon mutters of deep and 
losting interest. Unless educmional reforBéis 
carried on with this depth of foresight and 
absence of bias the results will always be very 
far from desirable. I may be permitted to. say 
here that personally I am as aveme to 
compulsory religious instruction ss to, com. 
pulsory military training. ‘The attending of 
formal religious classes will never make. us. 
saints or even decent Hindus, nor will a two. 
years comme in the University Training Corps. 
make ns heroes or eyen decent soldiers. Formal 
instruction never touches the spirit; and in the 
domain of religion, as in the domain of heroism, 
it js the spirit that should be touched, if there 
3s to be amy lasting benefit. 

Tn all these matters, therefore, we should 
exercise a calm judgment and sot give way to 
enthusiasm one way or the other. 

"When I spoke of à system of education 
suited to tho genius of the people of Bitar what 
T had in mind was the importance of classical 
and philosophical studies, T mean no disparage- 
ment to Physical Science. ‘The Physical 
Sciences are extremely usefit! and as such they 
must be pursued. But it cannot be denied that 
their purview is limited to things physical, 
(though recently they have begun to trench 
upon the precincts of the super-physical also) 
und the culture of a people should not be made 
to depend entirely upon a study of those 
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sciences. Herein lies the vaine of philosophical 
and classical studies. ‘The culture that is avail- 
uble in the classics is most valuable for the 
training of the mind. I have tbe authority of 
the great Professor. Huxley himself, when 1 
assert that the training required for construing 
a piece of Latin is not lower than that required 
in carrying on a difficult plece of chemical 
analysis. In any scheme of education, there 
fore, that is evolved in Bihar, T hope our zeal 
for the modern subjects will pot lend us to the 
neglect of the highly aud perhaps more useful 
field of philosophy and classics. Thi study of 
the physical sciences is conducive to more 
immediate and easily perceptible benefits ; but 
while we should never cease to strive after these 
benefits, we should never lose sight of those 
other subjects whose study brings about benefits 
which though not possessing the glamonr of the 
former are all the more lasting. And after all, 
in the matter of culture it is the spirit that 
counts for more than the matter that pervades 
the country, 

Now, a word of advice to the Conference 
itself. Do. not for a moment think that T am 
damping your enthusiasm ; but to my mind it 
Seems that during the last 4o years we have had 
enough of the passing of resolutions, Ta fact 
if ove were to collect all the resolutions that 
have been passed by our mimerous Congresset 
and Conferences, they would All quite a. decent. 
Volume. Tt is now the time for action. Please 
do. not go on adding to lese resolutions in ihe 
spirit of mere pious wish. Discuss only those 
resolutions that are distinctly practical and 
hose alone that you cam immediately emrry. 
into effect. There i$ a great advantage itt 
passing such resolutions, Vom pass a resolution. 
and you at oncé begin to act up to it. This 
is the only way of muking the Conference 
really useful, Of course, it has its use also im 
this, that it brings: us together and hence leads. 
in the formation of tics Which may have 
beneficial effects. But these advantages are not 
at all commensurate with the amount of 
trouble that is taken by the various Reception. 
Committees. Whereas if during the present 
sittings we could take up even one practical 
resolution and get together half a dozen yong 
men who could carry that resolution. into 
practice, n great step towards advancement will 
have. been taken im the course of the next ta 
months. Te is not necessary that the goal 
should be reached at once; that active steps 
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have begun to be taken is int itself a great gain, 

Another advice that I feel inclined to offer 
is that a Conference of students should confins 
its attention mainly to such practical problems 
as afect tbe students themselves, In other 
matters, perhaps, older people are likely to 
know better and more than yomg men, When 
F have heard students în debating societies dis 
cussing questions bearing upon the constitution 
of India, or measures of social reform, all that 
F huve heard is a mere rehash of the articles 
thút have appeared ou the ane hand in the 
"Leader" or the "Aj" and on tbe other, those 
that have figured in the "Pioneer or the 
“Englishman” or the  "Sticsman", ‘The 
relterating of these arguments one way or the 
other serves no useful purpose, it involves rio 
exercise of thought on your part and such 
deliberations ure not of much nse to those that 
listen to them, While in matters relating to 
students we want to know what your feelings 
are and on these matters you are expected to 
throw that light which could not come from 
any other source, Here also, we may take the 
case of the military training, We, elders, are 
arguing over the matter. ‘The protagonists of 
compulsory Military training urge that this 
raining is so popular among students that 
compulsion would be nomina ; every one would 
rushi in ns soon as the strength of the corps had 
been raised to the requisite strength. On the 
other hand, there are others, who urge that os 
soon us the element of compulsion is introduced 
the scheme wil lose ever that amount of 
popularity which it enjoys now. Now this is 
# point on which the students alone can give 
ms correct information. Similorly, there are 
other matters of detail that affect our students 
directly, On all these matters you can throw 
much light and very useful light. T would, 
therefore, request you to devote more attention 
to problems affecting yourselves, and here also 
those which receive your first attention. should 
he those that require action on your own part 
amd then those that demand the activity of 
others. 
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Tet me conclude with an earnest appeal to 
you, my Beluri brethren, During the Jast ten 
‘or fifteen years, there has sppeared a tendency 
among us of being led away a little too much 
by catch-words. In doing this, we are sadly 
belying our past. That a Province which has 
had the honour of giving birth to a sturdy 
protestant like Buddha, who, when he found it 
necessary, did not hesitate to muke a stand 
against that deeply-rooted state of things which 
may be called “Vedic orthodoxy”, should give 
birth to men who follow the shibboleths set up 
now and again, without due thought—is very 
disconcerting. This is mot tbe occasion for 
going into details bnt the whole country, 
perhaps tde whole world, is now-adiys being 
carried away by about half p dozen of such 
catch-words which appeal. to the imagination 
but which crumble away when we subject 
them to close logical analysis. But I feel T 
would be failing ín my duty if I did mot utter 
this word of warning to my friends assembled 
here. 

Just by way of whetting your appetite for 
enquiry and investigation T may mention a few 
of these catch-phrases that T have been speaking 
of, Task for pardon if they happen to be those 
that some of you may have very much at heart, 
but an honest enquirer can mot allow. such 
consideration to weigh with him. Some of you 
may be seandalised by my rank heresy. T beg 
their pardon and only request them to just for 
a minute shake of the glamour and take n 
calmer view of things, ‘These words ate— 
Freedom, Liberty—individual and social; Self- 
Government, Self-determination, Government 
by the people and for the people, Government 
by consent and so forth, Every one of these 
expressions stands im need of deep pondering 
and it is my earnest request that the country. 
men of the great Buddha will not fail to exercise 
that faculty. of introspection of which the 
standard was laid down by that mighty Thinker 
3,500 years ago in that holy land which, T hope, 
is present in the minds of most of us to-day. 
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A LONDON CAUSERIE. 
By Mx. R. L. MEGROZ. 


Mr. John Drinkwater. 


Few of our well-known living pocts bave 
enjoyed a.carer so varied as Mr. Drinkwater's. 
Since the publication in ror: of “Poems of 
Men and Hours" books by him (he was then 
a clerk in an insurance office) have appeared at 
the average rate of one or mote a year, Some 
of tliese, like "Prose Papers", contain, cricitism 
of an analytical type that is illuminated by the 
poet's understanding. I lave never read a 
more lucid account of lyrical poetry, for 
instance, than that in this volume of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s, During the years since the war 
his criticism and also his lyrical poetry have 
been eclipsed in the public mind by the fame 
of his plays, particularly of ‘Abraham 
Lincoln” Rut T noticed with pleasure in the 
autumn book lists a crítica] biography of Byron. 
by Mr, Drinkwater. Mr. Drinkwater is a very 
popular lecturer ia the English educational 
world, and it is good that he intends to remain 
a critic, When I saw him las he was T 
remember most optimistic about the new 
methods of teaching poetry and literature 
generally in school. "I think," he said, 
"hore is much more life in the teaching of 
literature tham there hus ever been in recent 
times. I remember that even in my school days 
tis used to be a very perfunctory business, 
‘Yo me the proper teaching of English litcra- 
ture in the schools appears one of the most 
important functions of the teacher." 

I asked Mr. Drinkwater which was the 
more important, to sce tht the child understood 
the poetry it read or recited, or to seo that 
the poetry was enjoyed? 

"The understanding of it comes after enjoy- 
tment,” he replied. "Indeed, T think that, 
generally, children do understand poetry when 
they enjoy it, though perhaps they could not 
explain the poems in other words, But 1 
think that is always a bad thing, trying to 
explain a poem in words other than those 
selected hy the poet. All is well if children 
‘Yeel the real beattty and imagination of poetry."* 

These remarks are worthy of attention from 
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Any of my readers who may be engaged in the 
difficult art of teaching. 


Byron—A Conttict, 


Mr. Drinkwater's comprehensive study 
of Byron (The Pilgrim of Eternity: Byron— 
A Confict—-Hodder mid Stoughton x8/-) 
begins with an exhaustive examination of the 
masses of evidence relating to the charge 
which las left more odium on the poet 
than all his other offences against moral 
decency—the charge of incest with his half: 
sister. Owing to past controversies this has 
become essential it so honest and painstaking 
2 work as Mr. Drinkwater'é, but surely it is 
time somebody protestod against the false scale 
of values which produces sueh a misptopor- 
tion of shudders at this serious offence compared 
with the poct's other faults, such as his 
cynical and flippant remarks about women he 
had seduced. Whatever his relations with 
Augusta Leigh, in these he may be criminal 
but he is not mean. As one passes over the 
histories" of Mrs, Bescher Stowe and Tord 
Lowelace, such a nausea overcomes the mind 
fag even the original offence alleged does mot 
awaken. Worst of all is the correspondence 
of Lady Byron with the horrible Mrs, Villiers 
amd with the subject of those vile leters, 
Augusta Leigh borsot, Whatever guilt is 
Byron's—and 1 think Mr. Drinkwater miglit 
have admitted, on the evidence he himself 
brings wp, something nearer to moral certainty 
against Byron than he actually does—Lady 
Byron stands self-condomned as a repulsive 
mixture of virtue, self-righteous meanness, 
cowardice and perfidy. T think too that Mr, 
Drinkwater, for a dramatic poet, shows 4 
curions lack of subtlety in laying so much 
stress on the absence of any logic in the 
correspondence of Augusta Leigh and of Lady. 
Byron, who. signed a legal document stating 
that she had not wanted the separation from 
Byron because of any charfe of incest. For 
the greater part of the time after the seperation 
Lady Byron was wallowing (with Mrs, Villiers'a 
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assiduous ussistance) in what Mr. Drinkwater 
aptly describes as a warm bath of emotion, at 
the moral expense of Mrs. Leigh and of the 
lsband whom, in spite of her self-righteous 
mess, she regretted losing. 

‘Phe inconistencies of Augusta Leigh are 
hardly. so puzzling or eall so urgently for fresh 
evidence, as Mr. Drinkwater maintains. Tt 
seems reasonably clear from her correspondence 
with Lady Byron that, as Byron had, she had a 
pronounced tendency to perverse erotic emo- 
tions; and her humility and affection towards 
the spiritually vain and deeply-wronged wife 
are more human and understandable than the 
Intter’s strenuous attempts to play the role of 
loving saviour—and apparently without any 
explicit confession from the sinner! Augusta 
was the fascinated rabbit; Lady Byron the 
snake, ‘The snake's expressions of love for the 
rabbit, while damning both her and the absent 
husband by slanderous silences and dirty 
insinuations, are not the less disgusting because 
typica} of the methods of hmman snakes, 

Entirely necessary as Mr. Drinkwater's 
corefnl examination of this garbage i, the 
reader ig glad that after the frst chapter most 
of it is disposed of, and Mr, Drinkwater is 
free to write the fest and most absorbing 
"ography of Byron that we Have- The poet's 
ife was a most unedifying one judged by our 
colle f morals; but at the head of chapter two 
Mr. Drinkwater docs well to quote Galt: ‘It 
is impossible to reflect on the boyhood of 
Byron without regret. "There is not one point 
fn it all which could, otherwise than with pain, 
dave affected a young mind of sensibility” 
Anil Dyron's poetry and the good action which 
were his prove the existence in him of that 
which deserves the sympathetic attention and 
occasional eulogy Mr, Irinkwater accords to a 
fellow poet, It is unfortunate that a good life 
ob Byron inevitably inchudes so much about 
relations with women—genterally discreditable 
to him. But here especially sympathy is 
needed in grasping the psychological realities 
‘below the superficial facts before passing judg- 
ment. “The recklessness mid generosity which 
reileemed so much of the wnamiable traits 
Geveloped by bud parentage and training were 
jnst the qualities to get such a mam into hopc- 
fess tangles with women—aend the world iw too 
full of them—who seem to go out of their way 
to be vietimised by the pirates of love. Do not 
some men show the same fatal inclination to 
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be sacrificed by vampires of the opposite sex? 
For every Byron there is a George Sand, 
se 


A Story of the Sluts, 


Ia Lady (Heinemann, 7/6) “Mr. Chris 
Massie has given us one of the most remarkable. 
first novels, in my opinion, which has appeared 
for a long time, All such judgments con- 
cerning new novels must inevitably take on the 
character of merely personal opinions, not only 
because of the latitude for estimating the 
qualities of so variable a literary form, but also 
on account of the sheer impossibility for one 
critic to read all the new novels that appear. 
It is therefore only possible to say of a book 
like Lady that ft is certainly well-written 
and reveals in the author an original and even 
profound vision of human life, Tts one 
artistic fault is that the beautiful and tragic 
idyll of “Lady”, a girl who lives in the ‘shims 
and is befriended by an unlucky journalist 
Jodging in her mother's house, stands ont with 
poetic reality against the Hogarthian back- 
ground of the Fast od of London, which the 
author has depicted with ruthless realism, 
"Thus the two chief characters both seem a 
Tittle finer and nobler, and the poor slum- 
dwellers around them seem correspondingly 
rather too uniformly degraded, for the final 
conviction of imaginative truth, Tt is ns if the 
author, suspicions of his own poctic vision, or 
because of it, bad to turn upon the filthy sium 
ife of the modern “civilised” city and sweep, 
it with fierce satire. But Lady is neverthe- 
Jess a beautiful book. 








Sex in Fiction. 


The Man Himki (Pii) 6 

matid bo be'a ati te Mor. T ia Gd top 
he well-known novelist, Mrs, ©, N. William 
son. ‘The wrapper to this book wnneccssarily 
vulgarises a story which, especially in the 
opening and final chapter, rings true and gives 
a very clear picture of the mind of a certain 
type of man in love. ‘To quote the publishers, 
The Man Himself, "tells of bis half-toves 
and confesses his sins in peace and war to the 
woman whose Love he hopes to gain." Tt 
it is a pity that a “closeup” view: of a pair 
oi eyes should appear on the wrapper, and 
the explanation that “the owner of the eyes had 
the power of arousing the devotion of women, 
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devotion which, 4o long as bis heart was empty, 
he accepted.” “For, as T have stid, even the 
editing of this story by a practiced novelist 
hus not the note of truth im it. The man is 
not a Rasputim by amy means, and in the story 
he tells of duse He appears as a fairly 
innocent nd ‘honourable mau, though adven- 
tures occur to hin for the very good reason 
that from the time of separation from his wife 
le ifr withont us anchor is te arbour of 
love. 





When I had read first part of Siren by 
C. Kay Scott (Fuber and Gwyer, 7/6) I recalled 
that argument used by Prince Myshkin in 
Dostoevaky's “The [it ‘There are of course 
many illuminatíng discussions im that book, end 
near the beginning of Part III the reader may 
rethemibet, Myshkin is asked to sy whether 
the arguments of a defending comme] m a 
murder case wus à typical example of an 
Individhal case of » distorted view of life. The 
prisoner was accused of murdering six people 
He uni his counsel declared that in view of his 
poverty it must have been natural for him to 
think of murdering these six people, Myshkin, 
who is something of a Solomon, declares that 
stich a perversion of ideas is far more the 
gencral rule that an exception, Someone else 
objects that such awful crimes had occurred 
long before; ‘had indeed always happened. 
Myshkin admits this, but says his experience 
dm visiting prisons is that the most hardened 
ind desperate criminal knows he is à critumal ; 
he considers jn his conscience that he has acted 
wrongly even though be is unrepentant. But 
the type of which the murderer wis one 
"refiise even to consider themselves us criminals 
And think that they ure fm the tight and.. that 
Mie have even acted well....ThaUs, to my 
thinking, where the terrible difference ties, 
And observe that they are all vong, that is, 
they are all of an age in which one may most 
easily and hopelessly fail under the infiuence 
oF perverted ideas.” 

Now this is a very suggestive observation, 
and it must have occurred to students of 
Western Society since the war, particularly 
Where sexnal morality is concerned. Tho war 
cansed a vast moral upheaval and with much of 
the bad, some good traditions began tumbling 
down. Freeove, for long a theory favoured 
hy intellectual and honourable people became 
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dise practice of large numbers who did not think 
wficiently to bother about theories. Very 
quickly the popular novelists played up to the 
tww fashion of making chastity, if nor actually 
a reproach, at least slightly ridiculous, and the 
mutual loyalty on which marriage is founded an 
unjustified restriction of the freedom of the 
individual. Luscious descriptions of people's 
"complexes" and sentimental descriptions ol 
adultery were part of the stock-in-trade of many 
novelists ntil quite recently, and though the 
market value of these commoditics is falling 
they are still offered in large quantities every. 
book season, ‘Therefore when one reads the 
carly part of Siren that argument of Prince 
Myslikin seems irresistible. Bot Mr. Kay Scott 
is far from being a sentimentaliser of erotic 
manias. The development of the chief character 
fom girlhood trough adolescence to. ber 
horrible maturity is a mastery study in 
psychology. Her lack of any restraining moral 
ense when “her boys" came ou the scene, and 
the rain she caus in the lives of two men, 
born artists who idolise ber, iw all) gradually 
revealed as a foredoomed consequence of her 
inheritance. aay mo obi as 
moral judgment on the poor girl, 

tho author seems to convey a passionate pity: 
‘the mere Jack of restraint which is represent 

at first by her two chief lovera as jrooís of ber 
splendid self-sufficiency, ber goddess-like perfect 
yagunisin, is merely the forerunuer of clearer 
proofs of mental deficiency, and she is finally. 


„ushered, with a string of imposing terms front 


pathology into a mental asylum. That is, in a 
sense, the climax, though one of the two men 
who had really loved bcr secures as a cousin 
the dangerous privilege of looking after her 
But she fulfils her destiny by becoming firs: att 
acknowledged harlot and then an acknowledged 
hopeless imbecile. This crude nnd brutal 
summary cannot convey to the reader however 
the light and shade, the subtleties of irony 
which the author has written: into his story. 


Old and New Love Stories. 


Mrs C. A. Nicholson has given us 
another new novel The Dancer's Cat (Robert 
Holden, 7/6) which I Wink will interest not 
only novel readers but may others whose 
interests include questions of national asd inter- 
national class distinctions. By presenting the 
love affair of a typical young Englishman of 
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good family and fortune and a young dancer, 
ain exiled Russian aristocrat, the author is able 
to slow the antagonism of two different worlds 
of thought, represented by the dancer and her 
fance’s mother, an intelligent and strong- 
minded exponent ef Victorianism. The love- 
uifair therefore is to some extent an excuse for 
the argument, but it is well done, In Old and 
New Love Stories, edited by C, A. Dawson 
Scottand Ernest Riiys (Holden 7/6) the reader. 
will find a very interesting selection of love 
stories which vary ns widely as possible. It is 
perhaps only necessary to say that the collec- 
tion includes at one end Henry James's ‘The 
‘Way it Came," "A Dead Secret" by Lafcadio 
Hear, "A Woman of Genius" by Kathleen 
Cole, «tid at the other end the Arabian Nights 
tale of Diadem and Dunyw, Boccaccio's story 
f Isobella, and the Bible story of David and 
Rathshela In between js a miscellany ot 
stories by living authors, most of them famous. 
‘there docs not scom to be any obvious principle 
in the selection of these stories, unless it is 
variety, which: would justily the remark of the 
editors in their Foreword, that "the book 
covers love's actualities, too, its common 
predicamonts, its revenges and  disillusions 
treated in os many different ways and fashions 
as well us “the invincible note of romance. 
oe te t 


Two Interesting Anthologies. 


li The Silver Treasury of English Lyrics, 
wdited by Mr. T. Earle Welby (Chapman and 
Hall 10/6) we have a valuable complement. to 
Palgrave's “Colden Treasury,” for with but 
one exception, its Contents consist of good 
poems omitted from the "Golden "Treasury." 
‘That Mr. Welby's feat is a remarkable and 
praiseworthy one will be seen from the fact 
that while the majority of the pieces im. his 
Silver Treasury are much les generally 
known than those in the famous “Golden 
“Treasury” they are, taking them as a whole, 
by-no means inferior, as silver may be consider- 
id inferior t gold, Of Mr, Welby's ndmir- 
able "Popular History of English Poetry," ihe 
best literary history in English, led us to 
expect, this anthology is clearly the work of a 
Conscientious and independent critic. If 
wanted to suggest some inclusions not found 
in his “Silver Treasury” we would simply make 
‘ise of his own "Popular History” and turn up 
him with pregnant eulogy out of his own 
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uth, Why, far instance, after writing im the 
"History," that if he ever had the privilege of 
compiling am anthology of English poctry he 
would include John Donne's fiery Ode to his 
mistress, did he fail here tò carry out that 
promise? However we have so much to thank 
him for in the way not only Donne; but other 
meglectd poets like Ebenczer Jones, George 
‘Darley, and Christopher Smart ave represented, 
that grumbling would be a churlish manner in 
which to take this delightful gift 

Mr. St. Adcock, the editor of the British 
Bookman has compiled The Bookman Treasury 
of Living Poets (Hodder and Stoughton 
7/6) im which no less than 198 living 
British poets contribute 397 poems AN the 
most famous poets will he found bere side 
by side with a great number who cu scarcely 
he known to the genera) public- "The total 
feet of the anthology is a revelation of the 
diversity aud wealth of contemporary song. 
‘The reader may be surprised also to find how 
many fumous ftovelists have yielded to the 
Muse, Am interesting feature of the anthology 
js that the British pocts represented are not 
confined to Great Britain, but come icom Tadia, 
Australasia, South Mrica, Canada, wherever, 
in fact, are British citizens, and 1 take it as a 
cheerful sign that India not Jess than other 
countries provides its women poets in this uni- 
versal choir! When L was talking to Mr. 
Adcock a few weeks ago about his anthology 
he expressed the opinion that there was no 
essential cause for quarrel between the various 
"schools"! f poetry, and that all forme, from 
the modern rigidly traditional, to the most 
revolutionary freo-verse, might at some time 
become the most suitable for the particular 
mood or message of the poet at a given moment, 
That clearly is a principle of catholicism in 

e which has actuated him i compiling Unis 















While on the subject of modern poetry, T 
must not fail to remind my readers of the recent 
sppeamnce of Mr. ‘Thomas Hardy's new book 
of poetry one of tbe most astonishing signs of 
Jeoduetivity in the history of English poetry} 
Tı is called Human Shows: Far Phantasies 
Macmillan) and reflects sll Mr. Hardy's fine 
range of obseryation, terse ironic comment onm 
fuman destiny, and homely feeling, Mr, Hardy 
is an amazing phenonicnon; T ain anxious to 


devote miore space to bim end his work im a. 
future causerie. 
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Another book which T cannot stop to deal 
with this time as it ought to be dealt with is 
Miss M. P. Wilcocks’ Between the Old World 
amd the New (Allen and Unwin 12/6), a 
collection of critical essays in which the soul 
of Wester Europe since the cighteenthi century 
is anatomised in a series of brilliant literary: and 
philosophical studies. The author begins with 
a sketch of the theme of Personality Through 
the Ages, and shows how the writers of genius 
reflect as in a mirror the fandamental influences. 
at work in the soul of a people. Part Two, 
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“Three Prophets of the Will" (Goethe; Balzac 
and Shelley) leads to an illuminating study 
first of the Victorian Mind and its exceptions 
fs English Literature, then to ‘The Ws a 
(Ibsen, ‘Tolstoi, Turgenev, ‘Tehehoy, Anatole 
France) then to “The Builders’ (Samuel 
Butler, Dostoevsky, Walt Whitman and 
Edward Carpenter and Thomas Hardy). From 
which very brief summary the reader will 
recognize that here is a) valuable book mot 
Tightly to be missed. 


DELAYS IN INDIA: A CRITIQUE ON THE 


CIVIL, JUSTICE COMMITTEE REPORT.—II. 


By Mr. C, M. Acarwata, Bar-at-Law, 


Office Organisation, 


I ill conclude in this article my critique om 
the Report of the Civil Justice Committee. The 
Report contains very useful stiggestions regoril- 
ing the organisation of the offices of the court. 
Mhe gencral idea is, that instead of cacti 
presiding officer having his own office and a 
separate staff, all the offices at a headquarters 
station should he centralised in one building 
amd be in charge of one officer or registrar, 
‘This scheme is calculated to relieve judicial 
officers to à large extent from the burden of an 
excessive umount of office and administrative 
work and, at the same time, to effect on ap 
preciable saving of expense und time, As the 
Calcutta High Court has observed. "The 
present system of turning possibly good jndges 
into inevitably bad accountants is not good 
economy." In addjtion to these dutics it is 
also suggested that the Registrar should be 
invested with various judicial and quasi-judicial 
fimetions and that he should dispose of all un: 
contested litigation, ‘The Committe say im 
their Report: "Our conception of the registrar. 
is that he should be an officer wha is not only 
the head of the office of the district jndge, 
tut the head of a unified office of all the 











courts, whether of additional judges, or aube 
ordinate judges or munsifs, situated in the 
district headquarters. Further, the registrar, 
according to our scheme, would have to: tise 
charge judicial duties í connection with all 
these courts analogous to the duties of the 
registrur of a County Court in England," 
Under the English systent it bas been found 
possible to provide for the needs of Englond 
amd Wales in the matter of petty litigation by 
the establishment of 461 courts, with A34 
registrars, s4 circuits and only s4 judges. In 
1622, 605417 netiot were disposed of by the 
registrars and 38438 (a little overs per cent 
of the whole) were disposed of by the judges. 
‘Tho number of actions undisposed of at the 
end of the year wns 66081. 

‘The proposal also contemplates that the office 
of the registrar should be the office where all 
the plaints to be filed: in any of the courts 
situated in the district licad-quarters should be 
fited in the first instance, The initia advantag> 
of this system is that a registrar would be in a 
for better position than the sheristidae of a snb- 
ordinate judge or of the munsif to serutinise 
pleadings, check the plaints, adinit them, issite 
summons, fix dates of hearing, decide um. 
contested suits and pass om contested work to 
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the courts of the several judges according t0 
the: settled principles of distribution or the 
exigencies of the conse list. ‘The same scheme 
"would be extended wulalis mutandis to sub- 
divisional hewdinarters where there is a 
tration of a large number of mundis’ or 
subordinate judges" eourts- 
here i mo doubt that this system would 
resi not only in better administration, but 
greater despatch and less expenditure. The 
amall and imperfectly supervised establishments 
nov imperfectly in a number of out of the way 
olices, where the light of day rarely penetrates, 
world give place to # large and centralised 
office with a properly paid and responsible 
chiet. he multiplicity of small offices with- 
out supervision and with grave temptations to 
dishonesty will disappear. Not only the 
District Judge but every additional and sub- 
ordinate judge as well as every munsif will be 
in a position to see what is going on im the 
amnified office in broad daylight. The advantage 
to the public resulting from a unified office of 
this character will be very great: The scheme 
Proposed also has this advantage that it ha», 
ay a matter of fact, been tried in India 
sucessfully. The position of the proposed 
Tepivttar would be analogous to that of the 
registrar of am Indian presidency Small Cause 
Court. 


VI. 
Servior op Processus. 


The Civil Justice Committee found that 
opinion is almost universal that one of the 
main sources of delay in the disposal of suits 
and other original proceedings, ag well as of 
appeals and execution petitions, is the delay 
in the service of processes. The Report 
contains a description of the practice prevailinic 
in each province with regard to the service of 
processes. Tt was found that in Bengal and 
Bihar the problem of serving processes amd of 
securing proof of service presents peculiar 
difficulties and one of the reasons assigned for 
this is that the land revenne being permanent- 
fy settled in these provinces, local village 
Olioen are not always available to sire 
assistance to the process servers. ‘The im- 
portance of this matter to all litigants makes 
it desirable to deal fully with the Committee's 
Report on the subject. Tbe following were 
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ascertained to be among the many causes of f 
delag— 

18 Non-payment of process fees and dict 
moncy in time Tt is recommended that these 
fees and money should be paid along with the 
fling of the snit or proceeding; 

(Ë) delay in the ofice in preparing 
processes, The practice prevailing in Bengal 
and Bihar of getting sll processes prepared on 
forms supplied to the court by parties or 
pleaders is recommended for general adoption € 
in every province. The duty of the court offico 
would be confined to inserting the necessury 
dates and getting the process signed. ‘The 
processes would then be made over to. the 
Nasir for service without any further direct 
communication between the court esteblishment 
end the parties, and a good deal of petty 
corruption in the office would be avoided ; 

(ii) dificulty. of supplying identifiers. Tn. 
some provinces the rule prevails that the party 
who seeks to have a process served mnst supply 
an identifier to accompany the process server, 

Tt was found that his system tends itself to the 
most flagrant corruption. A plaintif anxious 

to snatch a decree provides a croature of his 
own as identifier, and in collusion with the 
process-server, who for his own sake js not un- 
willing to avoid a tedious journey, suppresses 
the service amil procures a false return supported 
by the affidavits of the process server ani the 
identifier. A test inquiry into fifty specific 
cases of reported service made by the District 
Judge of Dacca yielded the following result— 
Tn nine cases the peon had reported service 
on persons as tieing persons, when in fact these 
persons had long heen dead. Tn seven cases 
personal service was shown on persons who - 
were elsewhere at the time of the alleged ^ 
service. In eight cases personal service was 
reported: when in fact the peon had not gone 
to the place at all. Tn six cases processes were 
retumed wmserved on the around that no 
identifier was supplied when in fact identifiers 
were supplied or were umnecesearv, In Bengal, 
the Government has recently mnde provision, 
by rules framed under the Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act, for service of revenue ond criminal 
processes through Dafadars snd Chaukidars 
under the union boards. The Court issuing the 
processes send them direct to the president of 
the Board who makes them over to the Dafadarz 
and Chaukidars and returns them to the issuing 
awtbority fter they are served, But the 
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difficutty of employing. the union boards for 
serving processes of Civil’ Courts is that the 
Dajaier and the President are under executive 
control while the actual Judge of their work 
will be the courts themselves, A further 
difficulty. will arise if Daladari have to attend 
Civi Courts to give evidence regarding 
processes served by them, The Committee 
Suggest the appointment of u special peon or a 
batch of peons for vach unjon but couchides 
that the questiou i largely ono of village 
administration and requires consideration from 
points of view other than that of efficiency im 
the administration of civil courts, As the evil 
is a groat and pressing one, there is another 
suggestion which might be considered, Service 
of a process în a rural wrea should be considered 
suficient if the following steps have bomn 
taken .— 

{a} ‘The process should be served either 
personally on the person wo be served or x copy 
should be affixed to the doar of his dwelling 
house, and, in addition, 

{hi an entry shouid be made on a formi 
fixed to village notice board to be maintained 
lor the purpose, showing the serial number of 
the entry, the names of the parties to the 
procoeding in respect to which the process Nas 
teen issited, the name ahd father's name and 
caste of the party to be served, the date and 
place at which attenitance is required, the date 
and time at which the entry is made, the 
signature of the serving peon, and a statement 
as to which of the two methods mentioned iu 
(a) has been adopted. A copy of these entries 
should be made on the back of the prosess and 
returne to the issuing court, together witli 
i statement as to why porsomal service was not 
effected in cases where a copy is affixed to. the 
door. The notice board should be protected 
by a case with a glass front and the key of the 
case shontd be kept in the custody: of a village 
officer, eau. the Chowkidar when to higher 
offcer ia available. Rach time a process servet 
makes an entry he should report to the issuing 
court the number of spaces in the form still 
available for future notices snd this report 
shonld immediately be sent on by that court to 
the office of the District Judy: As each sheet 
is filled up it should be returned to the office 
of the District Judge and a fresh form hung np- 
By. this means it would be assured that the 
process server does at Teast go to the village 
where tho process is to be served, A person 
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interested in disputing tlie fact of service should 
e required to prove both that tbe process was 
not served either personally by fixing a copy to 
his door, and, also, that there was no entry ür 
the form on the notice hoard, The Tater fart 
could always lie checked. by. prodiscing the form 
referred to above. Tf process servers wert 
prohibited from raaking emwies on. the motice 
board after dusk it is difficult to see how, except 
in. cases of tlie most. elaborate frauds, 3 villager 
against whom process has issued could be kept 
in ignorance of tbe fact, ‘The advent of the 
process server to the village, the obtaining 
and returning of the key of the notice ‘boar, 
the making of the entry, and, above all, the 
fact that tho entries regarding processes will 
remain open to the public gaze for a. considere 
ahle time are together a number of circnm- 
stances which would make it extremely, diff: 
cult and unsafe to report as served a process 
Which has not been served. 

In their Report the Comumitteo suggest 
varions ehiecks on the work of processervers,. 
including the appointment of officers whose 
business it would be to go round and personally 
check the work, "This svstem has heen tried 
in. some. provinces but has had to be abandoned. 
on account of the needs of retrenchment. The 
Committee observe, However, that whatever 
be the nature of the supervision exercised 
over the work of process-servers, it i& impos. 
sible to expect honest amd intelligent work 
from the class of men it is possible to recruit 
to the processserving ilepartment on the scale 
of pay and prospects at present im force, ‘The 
scale of remuneration, which is Jesa than that 
of a cooly or a domestic servant, hardly affordi 
a Hving wage 1o the processserving staf. 

General financial stringency is no excuse 
for starving the administration of justico. The 
administration of justice ts the primary concern 
of every State and in every State which enjoys 
internal order it is because every. citizen knows 
that the effect of transgressing the law will’ be: 
justice swiftly and efficiently exeented. In 
India, where litigants. pay heavily in the shape 
of court fees for the protection. of their rights, 
there is no excuse for not rivitic a fair return 
for the money, Apart from the amount realised 
from court feet, the profit from process fees ix 
enormous. Tn Bengal alone, in rg2a, receipts 
from process fees amounted to over thirty lake 
giving n net profit of eighteen lakhs, The 
Committee observe, that “it is only right that 
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the litigant should get full value for the 
mones paid for a specific purpose. Now that 
process fees have been enhanced in most 
provinces, this enhancement shonld mot be 
tuade ‘source of profits, the state should 
provide for the efficient discharge of the service 
for which it is paid.” 


vit. 
{TRAINING OF JUDICIARY. 


While casting no reflection on the vast 
mass of judicial officers presiding over the 
Court thronghout India, the Civil Justice 
Committee was impressed by the evidence 
Produced before it that delay in the proceedings 
of Civil Courts in India is to » considerable 
extent due to want of any proper system in 
training the judges, With respeet to recruit- 
ment to the Bench the Committee's recom- 
riendations, ore that for appointment to the 
lowest brane (Munsifs), the possession of a 
Saw degree should be made on indispensible 
Sondition of an appointment and that candi- 
dates should also be required to pass an 
cxamiation to test their practical acquaintance 
"with law and procedure with special reference 
to their ability to draft plo: ws, appreciate. 
evidence amd write judgments. This system 
has been fonmd to produce satisfactory results 
in Mysore bnt has not been tried in British 
Todia, he Committee observes that it makes 
"his recommendation with less hesitation as 
persistent complaints were made to it that 
Hebent appointments in several provinċes have 
nót been shade from the best material available; 
until competition is substituted for the present 
method of distributing Appointments atong 
articular coities, it is practically impos- 
sible to titilize af the best materials availatle, 

Similarly, with regard to the nppoittment 
cf subordinate judges, the Committee was 
informed that there has been a deterioration in 
the personnel of this cadre owing to the almost 
universal practice of promating senior Munsifs 
who have crossed the efficiency bar, wittiont 
airy regard to the merits of the respective 
candidates, ‘The Committee recommends. that 
df this information is correct, a Committee 
should select officers for promotion after 
examining and testing their work as Munsifs, 
The appointment of a certain number of 
snhordinate judges direct from the Bar was 
Gisapproved on the ground that the selection 
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must necessarily be from among senior 
pleaders, but the most capable of them who. 
command extensive practice would decline the 
office and inferior candidates would ‘have to be 
accepted. In Burma, however, sixty per cent. 
of the subordinate judges ure appointed from 
among University graduates with honours and 
practising pleaders. 

With respect to District and Additional 
Judges the present practice in oll the provinces 
is that they are principally recruited from 
L C. S, a very few appointments being filled 
by promotion from the Provincial Civil Servi 
and one or two being filed by direct recrui 
ament from the Bar. "Phe Committee condemms 
the appointment of officers to these posts 
without any previous training ín Civil Taw 
and Procedure. ‘The following extract from n 
letter from the Government of Tndia, dated the 
ath July, voor, slows that the Government are 
als) awake to the defects of this systeni:— 

"Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the 
political dangers of the present situation or the 
importance of effecting a materia} improvement 
in the capacity, training anl status of the 
T.C. S. Judges! Tt is impossible at any rate in 
The advanced provinces to justify a system 
undor which a gemlenian, who has no know- 
ledge of Civil Law and who lum never been 
inside a Civil Court in his life, can be nnd often 
is at one step promoted to be judge of appeal 
in Civil cases and to hear appeals from Subordi- 
nate Judges who are trained lawyers with years 
of legal experience, Incompetent men cannot 
retain their position in the face of a well-found- 
„ed criticism which is becoming more and more. 
searching as time goes on. On public grounds 
it is important that drastic steps should be taken 
to remove this Wot on our administration,” 

The Committee note that this position his 
Jod in some provinces to demand for complete 
exclusion of the L C. S. exdre from all the 
superior judicial appointments and for recruit. 
ment to be made from the Bar, but the 
Committee did not feel called wpon to take 
Part im this controversy us it raises lurge 
questions which were not considered to be 
fairly within the scope of the Committee's 
reference, Tt must, however, he admitted that 
if luck of legal experience is bar to the 
efüciency of T. C: S Judicial Officers, Yack of 
administrative experience is a setions handicap 
to the efficiency of Judges appointed from the 
Rat, untess they are given some training in 
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administration in’ the early part of their judi- 
cial careers, The proposal of the Committee 
to transfer the administrative functions of the 
judiciary to a Registrar has, however, in 
audition to its other merits, the advantage that 
it will remove this obstacle to the recruitment 
of Judges from the Bar. 

Except that. there is a tendency in the High 
Courts to print more matter than is necessary, 
These Courts us might be expected, do mot 
come in for much criticism, The Committee 
do, however, lay stress on the desirability of 
judgments. being delivered at the close of the 
‘Arguments, and not. reserved. 1t was found that 
particular judges had an inordinate number of 
reserved judgments, some of them very long 
delayed, Im the opinion of the Committee "a 
judge who las accumulated ten—or anything 
like tett—reserved judgments ought not to sit 
in Court till the has disposed of them, To 
Argue view cases before him in such circum. 
tunices—untess inileed they be free from 
complication oF difficulty —in to address oneselt 
tou mortguged-mind. ‘The committee also dis- 
approved of the Patna practice of the Registrar 
having power to adimit second appeals, on tho 
ground that this is a judicial function which 
should be exercised only by a judge or bench. 


VIII. 
PuvwrwG "ux Hic Court's JURISDICTION, 





Th recent years the number of judges in 
each of the High Courts has had to be increased 
from time to time to deal. with the ever ex- 
vanding volume of appellate work. In spite of 
the expense entailed thore is little or no 
Himinution in the length of time taken from 
the date of the institution of a suit to the date 
When it is finally disposed of by the High 
Court, Tt may he safely predicted that this 
state of affairs will at least continue even if it 
docs not get worse unless still more High Court 
Judges are appointed or unless some other 
method is evolved of relieving. the pressure in 
the High Courts. ‘Tho curtailment of the right 
of appeal altogether in certain classes of cases 
would undoubtedly: shake public confidence in 
the administration of justice and cause much 
public discontent. ‘The Repert of the Civil 
Justice Committee contains an elaborate review 
of this subject und many useful suggestions— 
the most nseful and novel being the scheme now 
to be noticed 
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At present generally speaking, suits above 
Re. 5,000 itt value are appealable direct to, the 
"High Court [n suits af a lesser value there is 
first au appeal to the District judge and from 
his decision the unsuccessful party may appeal 
to the High Court. But in this second appeal 
findings of facts cannot be disturbed and the 
lower appellate court's decision must be 
attacked on a question of law: TE the secoud 
appeal is disposed of in the High Court Uy a. 
Division Bench, the decision is final but the 
decision of a Judge of the High Court sitting 
singly is itself appealable wider the Letters 
Patent, 

“The one fact which has made the present: 
system a necessity in the past and which can 
be pat forward as an eloment of reason. for 
continuing it is that the courts of first appeal— 
i, the Courts of the District Judges and of 
the Senior Subordinate Judges to whom the 
District, Judge transfers appeals for disposal— 
are not strong enough. A District Judge, after 
service as Joint Magistrate, is asked, sitting 
along, to reverse on appeal the decision of 4. 
Subordinate Judge upon title to a plot of laid 
or on a point of Hindu Law, or a Subordinate 
Judge reverses an experienced Munsif on a 
question of fact, The litigant—who has no 
particular belief, thut either the law or tho fact 
is ascertainable—is expected to acquiesce in the 
decision." "Phe Committee therefore holds that 
the reform of the present methods of dealing, 
with the great voliime of sults of small valie 
in India should be based upon o strengthening 
of the lower appellate courts. The great mass 
of Indian litigation is of a character and valne 
which requires a trial and one good appeal both 
om fact and law, ‘The. first question to be 
asked, therefore, is whether it is not possible 
to give to cates of small or intermediate valita- 
tion a first and finn] "appeal on fact and tay" 
hefore two trained, experienced and specially 
selected judges, ‘The Committee is of opinion 
that if in any particular province this can bo 
done, then the tight of further appeal cam be 
withdrawn, provision being made for cases of 
disugreement between the Judges and for stating: 
a case to the High Court spot specially difficult 
‘or important points of law, it the judges should 
think it necessary to do so. ‘The advantages of 
such a system in economising time, money and 
effort in obviating the confusion, oppression and 
fraud which accompany delay in the- final 
decision, required no comment. Such a Court 
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Would do ao other work and the hearing ol 
Such appeals might be accomplished in much 
ess time than is vow usually taken up by the 
slags of Girst appeal in the District Court, 
‘Une objection to thi proposal is that, on the 
ground of expense, it would be impracticable to 
have an appellate bench im every district. It 
would be necessary to group several districts 
and to make the most ceutral headquarter 
station the place at which the appeals are 
Heard. The gant would not, therefore, 
always Lave the advantage ot having the first 
Appellate Court so near his own village as at 
present the Subordinate Judge or District Judge 
is, "o some extent also the business oi the 
Local Bar as regards Civil Appeals would be 
interfered with, though a convenient arrange- 
ment of the lists in the Appellate Court might 
do much to minimise this. It might he possible 
in some places to arrange for the Appellate 
Court to Sit in more places tham ote at different. 
ln any cise these objections weigh very 
tittle against the advantage of giving a good 
appeal—first aud final—to the smaller cases 
which now dmg their way to the several High 
Courts The main objections to the scheme, 
however, are two: first the cost of the scheme 
and secondly the fact that the scheme makes so 
great a change in present practice that it is 
Sure at frst to rouse public opposition, With 
regaril to the question of cost the Committee 
observes: "So far as we can jndge the saving 
‘efectod by eliminating the great bulk of second 
uppesls from the High Cours would, im the 
Jong rim, be sufficient or neurly sufficient to 
provide the salaries of the extra Judge in the 
proposed Court of first appeal. Tt has to be 
remembered that second appeals once rongi 
lue to be disposed of some day, and so long 
fas they remain wndisposed of (hey represent « 
concealed debit to the State. ‘The comparison 
must be between the expense of disposing of 
ihe second appeale—not of ignoring second 
appeals—on the one hand, and tlic expense of 
providing an extra Judge for first appeals ou 
the other. In addition to the relief which the 
district appellate benches would afford to the 
High Court—a relief which may make it 
possible to save the salary of one High Court 
Judge—is also tbe relief which would be afford 
ed to the subordinate judiciary Im so far as 
the benches lessened the civil appellate work 
of the District Judge, the litter officer, by 
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keeping of his own file the cases which he ve 
xt present obliged to transfer to subordinate 
Judges, would be able to lighten the wark of 
the Subordinate Judges and thus may: make it 
possible to avold an incrense, if not to justify 
a decrease, in the number of stich Judges. The 
second objection, namely, the conservatism of 
the public, appeared to the Committee to be the 
most serious objection to the scheme. The 
members, however, “felt obliged to report!* 
that, in their opinion it is now quite possible 
in Bengal, Bihar aud United Provinces, Bombay 
and Madras to provide appellate benches 
sufficiently competent to be made courts of 
final uppeal for the smaller classes of cases 
which now come before the High Court in 
second appeal. “It is not in the least degree 
probable that we are im measurable distance of 
thoe time when a case will come on for disposal 
as a second appeal within. a period substantially 
Jess than two years from the institution of the 
any particular provitics 
desires greater expedition it can have it te the 
method we propose. The effect would he to 
abolish the pmetice of eutting ip cases into 
acts: [os which the opinion of the first court 
is final) and law (upon which Tes a second 
appeal), to give to each appeal a better tribunal 
for the decision of question of fact; and, above 
all things, to. give an effective decision within. 
4 remonable time of the conclusion. of the 
judgment of the trizl conrt."" 

‘The last objection which has been mentioned 
is not an objection to the merits of the scheme 
lut to the circtimstance that it offends, hott 
prejudice and vested interests. In any scheme 
which aims at improving the admiitistration of 
justice, however, the vested interests of ihe 
‘District Bar must give way to the convenience 
and benefit af the litigant public. "lie reason 
why the public will eye the proposal with 
suspicion is, of course, that it will deprive them 
of the right of appeal to the High Court, ‘The 
fact that a litigant tas confidence itt the High 
Court even when he has none in the subordinate 
Couri is a factor which makes it extremely 
necessary to convince him that liis interests will 
‘be as well guarded in the Court of the proposed 
appellate benches as they have hitherto been 
in the High Comt, So fr as the litigant 
publie is concerned, therefore, it js essential 
that the constitution and personnel of the 
appellate benches shall be such as to convince 
the titigant that the proposed transfer of 
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jurisdiction will not affect him adversely, It 
is here perhaps that the Committee's scheme 
contains a vulnerable point- The Committee 
was apparently aware of this, amd points ot 
that "Mit is necessary that sucii a Court should 
be a Court of equals [not a District Judge and 
3 Subordinate Judge, for example) to avoid the 
appearance of suspicion that the junior was a 
mere echo of the senior, ‘The Committee 
pite that in the provinces in which it consider 
that the scheme is workubie, there are a 
sufficient number of senior Subordinate Judges 
who would make exceedingly competent 
members of appellate. ‘That is undoubtedly so, 
but will the litigant who is accustomed to appeal 
from the subordinate judiciary to the High 
Court, be satisfied if he can ouly appeal from 
one member of the subordinate judiciary to 
two members of the subordinate judiciary? The 
answer is almost certainly ""No—at least not in 
the beginning." Tf the litigant is expected to 
acquiesce in the substitution of the District 
Appellate Hench for the High Court it is 
essential that the Bench slat! not appear to 
him to be a merely glorified Subordinate Judge's 
| Court, “Until the publie have acquired 
confidence in the appellate benches they must 
De manned by judges who are capable of creat- 
iug public confidence, Any suggestion that the 
Judges should be Lawyers would probably micet 
with a storm of protest from the Provincial 
Judicial Service but it will probably be the most. 
satisfactory method of starting the scheme. If 
it is possible, in the beginning at least, to obtain 
Lawyers who have practised im the High Court 
and who can he relied upon to introduce in the 
Courts of the Appellate "Benches the High 
Court outlook and tradition, the Committee's 
Proposal would stand a very much better chance 
Of success, ‘The Provincial Judicial Service 
would have mo substantial eause of grievance 
because the Committee does not propose that 
| a Subordinate Judge who is elevated to the 
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District Appellate Bench shall be thereby 
entitled to an increase in his emoluments. In 
any case, the appointment of one Lawyer to 
each Bench would go some way to mitigat: 
public opposition to the scheme. 


IX. 
ExicurioN. 


Analogous to the recommendation of the 
Civil Justice Committee that the administrative 
and office work of all the Subordinate Civil 
Courts in each Sadar should be concentrated: 
in the hands of one oficer is the recommenda- 
tion that the work of execntion should also be 
concentrated in the bands of a single oficer- 
The present system by whicit -each Court, of 
the many situated in one place, does a portion 
of the execution work of the local arca ia which 
itis situated, leads to its neglect os more im- 
portance is attached to the disposal of original 
sits and execution workeis often entrusted to 

ks. So long as the impression continues 
that a Judicial Officer's work is judged. mainly 
by the quantum of origial suits disposed of 
neglect is hound to contine, ‘The scheme 
proposed has been tried ith success ut 
Ahmedabad. 

No attempt has been made by me to 
consider in detail the many and uevessary 
amendments required to be made in legislative. 
enactments if the work of the Courts is to be 
speeded up. ‘The Report of the Committee is 
full of suggestions in this respect, and also of 
ssgrestions in which new legislative action. is 
called for, for example, bemami transaction, 
cliampertous suits, suits by Hindu Reversioners, 
the right of Hindu widows in their. late 
husband's properties, represeatative suits, ete- 
Some of the recommendations are nf a very 
controversial nature and require close examina 
tion while others are of a nature not likely tn 
arouse any opposition: 
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CONCERNING PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 


By DR. SUDHINDRA BOSE, M.A., Ph.D.. 


‘Phe United States was the first great country 
‘of the world to adopt prohibition as a national 
legislative policy. After five years of its opera- 
tion, it must be admitted now, that prohibition 
is mot a failtre. There is still considerable 
drinking; but this, in comparison with pre- 
prohibition times, is almost negligible. In the 
days of open grog shops, drunkenness could be 
Seen pon every street of American cities. 
Today am intoxicated man is a rare sight in 
American streets. Judge Gemmill, an eminent 
authority on criminology it America, declares 
that the decrease in the ratio of drunkenness 
arrests iu 10922 us compared with the pre-pro- 
hibition rate is equivalent to 500,000. Prohibi- 
Won, l maintain, is a success, It i$ indeed, 
ilic greatest piece of social legislation ever wi 
doriukett in modern times, 


Berret HEALTH AND MORALS. 


‘The success of prohibition should be 
measured in terms of better physical, moral and 
economie conditions, ‘The first reaction to pro- 
hibition has been to reduce mortality. 
According 10 one authority, prohibition brought. 
down the death-rate from alcoholism in 1920 to 
About one-fifth that of pre-probibition days. 
“As various ways were found to market substi- 
tutes for conventional alcoliolic beverages, the 
deatiirate began to rise slightly ; but it is now 
about one-half of what it was before prohibi- 
tion, and in the first quarter of 1924, according 
to life insurance reports, it is again going 
down.” 

Another expert on the subject says in The 
Sclentifie Temperance Journal (Boston): “The 
average death-rate fur six pre-prohibition years 
(1912-1917) was 4.8. "The average rate for six 
years (1919-1924) of which five and one-half 
were under prohibition was 1.8." Prohibition 
laws are distinctly health measures. 

Alcohol is not a stimulant or food. Te is a 
poison ; it is an enemy of the human race. Tts 
effects do not stop with the individual, but are 
hereditary. "Alcohol attacks the reproductive 
glands. Tt weakens the integrity of the nervous 





system of the unborn child. 1t sterilizes the 
mentally brilliant while failing to interfere with 
propagation by the sheerly animal men. It 
promotes the degeneration of the race.” 
Liquor, America las perceived, is destructive to 
mationsl progress and efficiency. 

"Times there were when it was supposed that 
the medical profession could not get along with- 
out alcohol, It is uo longer considered a 
necessary adjuvant in any case, The American 
Medical Association has gone ou record as 
opposed to the jrescribing of intoxicants, It 
is quite true that alcohol has been tise from 
remote antiquity to relieve the ill and hasten 
convalescence ; but, remurks Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly of Jolin Hopkins University (Baltimore), 
that it “does not prove that it as ever really 
beneficial, for goose’s, peacock’s, and cow's 
dung, scrapings and nails, roaches, and spiders 
have been prescribed for the same purpose, 
While modern merical science rejects them to- 
day, just os multitudes of practitioners reject 
slcohol,”’ Intelligent physicians are no. more 
in favour of prescribing liquor for their patients 
than they are for prescribing opium: Both 
alcohol sud opium are narcotics, and their 
possible usefulness Is far outweighed by the 
incalculable harm they do, 

Enormous gains in health from prohibition 
are clearly reflected in statistics of ittsanity. 
Speaking only of the State of New York, a 
recent official report observes: 

"In the five years, 19201034, the State 
hospitals had 1,190 first admissions of alcoholic 
insanity. Had the alcoholic cases continued to 
come at the rate of 1917, which approximated 
the average rate for the period 1909-1017, the 
New York insane hospitals would have admitted 
3,053 new eases of alcoholic mental disorders, 
Actually, they admitted but 1,190." With 
kroater sobriety, which has come with prohibi- 
tion, alcoholic insanity in America has 
decreased by two-thirds. 

‘The moral health of the nition seems to be 
much better today than it was under the rule 
of Demon Whiskey, Tts record has been one 
of blasted hopes, crushed ambitions, wrecked 
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homes, blighted lives, mined souls, and sad 
hitter tears, With the Monster Liquor in exile, 
a new day of hope is at hand. With the 
decreasing menace of alcohol, pauperism, 
suicide, vice, amd crime are on the wane. As 
the drunkenness has tessened, the brothel and 
with it the tmich dreaded venereal disease has 
faded. To-day there is no city of any conse 
quence in the United States which tolerates 
public houses of prostitution, ‘They bave been 
Practically eliminated everywhere, 


Bertex Ecowowic Errierewcy, 


lt should be apparent that prohibition hus 
mot recommended itself to America from mere 
sentimentality. Americans are a practical 
people. Dreamy idealism. is not the ruling 
passion of this country, ‘To he sure there is in 
many places a lip service tọ idealism and 
technical Christianity with its doctrinal 
apparatus; but that is very much on the 
surface. Americans are t00 busy to bother 
their head about the invisible Reality, the 
indwelling spirit. "The spirit that dwelt in 
his Church,” wrote Emerson, “has glided away 
to animate, other activities ; and they who come 
to the old shrines find apes and players rustling 
the old garments." It is the hard calculating 
dellarsand-cents materialism which governs 
American existence, Naturally the greatest 
test of prohibition which counts in American 
mind is economic, And in that respect prohibi- 
ion fias more than justified itself, 

Americans have learned that the liquor 
traffic is a parasite upon the body of society: 
it is a non-producer. Every dollar thnt is 
squandered in an alcoholic drink is a dollar 
taken away from the productive chunnels of 
Jegitimate trade, In the first three vears of 
prohibition, which included a period of business 
depression and unemployment, savings bank 
deposits increased more than in any wet period 
of equal length, "Such deposits in Massachusetts 
sivings banks increased 27 per cent. in T923 
over 1o18, and in trust companies 68 per cent. 
Michigan hanks had 69 per cent, increase in 
deposits in 1922 over 1917 ; Illinois, s8 per cent. 
increase in. savings deposits, In rr Federal 
Reserve districts, member banks report average 
monthly increase of savings of over 
Rs. 12,00,00,000."" Prohibition pavs larger 


dividends in increased financial prosperity for 
the nation, 
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Formerly the working clisses used to pay. 
a stupendous drink bill. Tnereased prosperity 
generally meant more drinking and less effi- 
ciency. Now they are using the money that 
went into liquor, productively. With the 
consumption of intoxicating beverages vastly 
reduced among: laboring people, they are with 
their savings, able to live in better houses, wear 
better clothes, and maintain a higher standard 
of living all around. Not only do laborers have 
today increased comforts and opportunities, 
but they are extending a control óver capital 
and are themselves becoming capitalists, As a 
striking evidence of labour acquiring capital, 
The International Student cites the following 
facts editorially in a recent issue : 

"Employees of the New York Central rail- 
road to the number of 78,000 own stock in that 
company. When the system ini January offered 
its workers 55,000 shares additional the em- 
ployces subscribed for ngo, three times as 
much as was available, showing the money they 
had ready to invest in ownership. 

"In. New York a workers’ union is financing 
and building its own homes, the first project 
housing 170 families in garden apartments 
covering a city block, « miffion dollar under~ 
taking, 

“Labor banks are being established widely 
and in increasing numbers. ‘There is ome sav- 
ings account in| the United States for every 
three in the rest of the world, and the average 
being. $186 (Rs. ss8) as compared with $10.87 
(Rs. 33) in other countries. 

"The number of holders of stocks end bonds. 
bas. doubled since prohibition wis adopted. 
There are approximately 6,909,000 more holders 
‘of capital stock todav in the country than 
there were at that time” 

In the United States twenty-eight tabor 
hanks, under the control of Iabonr, arë iit operas 
Won. "hey have m combinat resource of 
Rs, 450,000,000, Tf the American working 
class were steeped in liquor, remember, it could 
wot possibly have estiblished stich & record. 

A whole library of statistics mav he piven 
en the ‘beneficent’ economic results of prohibi- 
tion in the United States; but statistics are 
Table to weory the reader. I wish, however, 
to call attention to American ffe insurance 
which has nerhans develaced more ramidle in 
recent times than any other department of busi. 
mess. In little over thirty years the amount 
of life insurance im the United States has 
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increased from fifteen billion rupees to more 
than one hundred and twenty-six billion rupees. 
The number of life insurance policies in 
America im 1910 Was nearly 30,000,000 while 
ihe mumber in 1620 was over 64,000,000. 
“Juvestigations of actuaries covering long 
periods", comments Dr. E. H. Cherrington, 
General "Secretary of World League Against 
Alcoholism, “have established a decided differ- 
ence between the actual costs of risks on the 
lives of abstainers as against those of non- 
abstainers; With this remarkable increase in 
the number and amount of risks carried by the 
American insurance companies, the greater part 
of which increase has come during the period 
of state and national prohibition, even: the sug- 
gestion of a retum to the days of alcoholism 
is startling. What would happen to millions of 
insurance risks, to the insurance companies 
themselves, and to the vast financial interests 
‘of America, in which those insurance companies 
now play so significant a part, were the bever- 
age liquor traffic to be restored, with its attend- 
ant results through the use of alcobol, upon 
millions of policy holders, and its even more 
far-reaching effect upon mortality statistics 
that would inevitably result from accidents, 
disease and crime that would follow like an 
avalanche in the wake of alcoholism?” 

Tt js almost unthinkable that when prohibi- 
tion has proved such a great success, commer- 
cially and industrially, America will ever go 
hack to "the old days" of booze drinking. 





‘Pronmtrion ENFORCEMENT. 


“Thou shalt not drink” is the eleventh 
commandment for the United States, And 
although this commandment, like all others, is 
violated at times, it does not necessarily prove 
its condemnation. There is a law against 
homicide in all countries, and yet homicides 
are commited. Now what nation on earth 
would condemn the Jaw against manstanzhter 
asa patent failure and live without it? No law 
ean claim to be roo per cent. successful. 
‘Suiceess is relative ; it is = matter of definition 
and degree. By and large, the prohibition law 
is as effective as other laws. 

‘The illicit distilling of hard liquor by means 
of “stills” is a violation of the law. The 
contraband liquor is sometimes called the boot- 
Jeg liquor from the practise of carrying a flask 
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in the leg of a boot* The traitorous business 
of the bootlegger is condemned hv decent 

citizens, ‘The bootlegger who profits by, ex- 
ploiting human weskness, $e a The 
vast majority of Amcricans, who have accepted 
the prohibition as essential to community wel- 
fare and good government, are strongly of the 
opinion that the peak of law-bresking has been 
passed and that during the next few years it 
will decline steadily. The illegitimate mani- 
facture and sale of alcohol cannot go on forever, 
if Uncle Sam means what he says. 

The United States has been described by 
some ome as a dry land surrounded on three 
Sides by oceans of liquor. Alcoholic waves 
threaten the country especially on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Recently vast fleets of British 
liquor, im utter disregard of the prohibition law 
of this country, have been engaged in whole 
Sle boore-running off the coast of New York. 

‘The most brazen smuggling venture by au 
Englishman by the name of Hartwell-Sit 
Broderick, to be precise—which came to grief 
last spring, is stil] fresh in American mind. He 
is a practising politician of some kind or other, 
an ALP, as I remember it, Well, this eminent 
bootlezger, whom the New York World calls 
"Sir Broderick Hartwell, Beler."”, began his 
activities "in the fall of 1033, when Sir 
Broderick issued circulars to prospective in- 
westors, promising them a 39 per cent, retum 
on their money every six days if they would 
join his enterprise." The booze baronet nsed 
to bring his ships of liquor to the twelve-mile 
Timit of the coast, and from there transfer the 
cargoes to American rum-smuggting vessels at 
high profit, The carefully financed and 
organized enterprise became -so successful that 
it attracted 1,000 stockholders. They were 
getting extra large dividends, To them law 
was only a scrap of paper, 

At last the titled bootlegzer, this. fine flower 
of English Knighthood, was nabbed last May, 
‘The rum-running billion-dollar tuibble was 
completely shattered by the American prohibi- 
tion navy. The beggars were for the moment 
driven out of the liquor traffic, Broderick 
Hartwell js a man of patlismentary import- 
ance in his native country, and is backed hy 
many Brittannicas of wealth and influence, 


“Fiovor smuggled or Micy dieled is auo 
relerned ona taoonabine. A momaliiner i an IAE 
distiller or musgler He is so called from 
tnyaged in tbe iict trade at night. 
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The American government, in order to avoid 
further entanglements in on international 
scandal of such a magnitude, let off the booze- 
guzzling Englishman without n sentence in jail. 
“What would Great Britain think,” asks the 
Witcheta Beacon, “if a United States Senator 
should charter a ship for the purpose of 
smuggling into England, or evading the opium 
traffic regulation of India?" No Englishman 
has yet been known to answer the question. 
And the Tacoma Ledger observed on Hart- 
wells whiskey raids: "These rum-running 
Englishmen are of the breed that once sent out 
ships in the slave trade after all civilized nations 
iad denounced such trade ss a crime. Doubt- 
less this rum-riinning venture will serve a good 
purpose, in that it will attract the nttention of 
the English people generally to this sneaking 
efort to circumvent the laws of another 
country”! 

‘Word has gone out from the White House 
that President Coolidge has given orders for 
the enforcement of the prohibition law to the 
Tetter. ‘The war against illicit Tiquor is be- 
coming more determined, and is fought alone 
a constantly extending front, Om sc 
land amd in the air, forces of proh 
enforcement are carrying on their war oF 
extermination. The failure of the Hartwell 
argosies is a refreshing evidence of new 
efficiency of American campaign against rum- 
riinners. Even though the combined liquor 
interests of the world arc trying to break down 
prohibition in America, the Government of this 
country will not impotently submit to the 
violation of its laws. Smuggling can and will 
be ultimately suppressed. 





Day Law To STAV- 


Tn studying the prohibition question, one 
should constantly bear in wind that America is 
mo-more a homogenions nation than Africa. 
Our dear American missionaries forget to tell 
that the United States ts inhabited hw vastly 
more races than India, Out of 3,424 distinct 
longuages and dialects in all the world, Asia 
Yias 937, Africa has 276, while America tins 
1624, ‘There-are in these United States 40i 
foreign language periodicals with a combined 
circulation of almost rr,000,c00, Neither are 
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the American people united in a single religions 
belief, there being several lundred religious 
erceds, and innumerable quarrelsome contro- 
versies of theologians. Tn a country of such a 
conglomeration of myriad races, it is not t0 bè 
expected that there will be a. perfect unanimity 
of opinion on the liquor question; ‘Those who 
are now opposed to prohibition are howéver a 
simal minority, and they will probably change 
their mind in time, If they don’t, they will be 
looked after by the strong executive arm. The 
overwhelming majority, it seems, is in favour 
of stringent: prohibition. 

A distingnishod American remarked the 
other day thut Americans might as well try to 
Teversé the direction of the rapids at Niagara, 
ás to reverse the deliberate verdict of the 
American people on the liquor issue. T am 
inclined to agree with Him: prohibition is here 
to stay. Its repeal is one of the master delw- 
sions of the wets. Experiences have tanght 
that no man is msde healthier, wealthier, or 
wiser by being aleohotized. ‘The efforts of the 
last twenty-five wears in America have abo 
taught that nation-wide prohibition rather than 
local option is the way to solve the liquor pro- 
biem. ‘The only possible solution of the drink 
burden is the removal of the drink itself, Drys 
freely admit that the success of prohibition. is. 
mot perfect; but it is-there nevertheless. Pro- 
gress, substantial progress, has been made in 
the fight against the liquor trafic, "Progress" 
said Victor Hugo, “is the stride of God, and 
God never takes a stride backward." 

‘All this is merely a text for my sermon. Tt 
is this: If we Indians are not ingorant of our 
great heritage, and blind to our present and 
future, should we mot take x tip from. the 
American policy. of m? Let us free 
wur tiation from alcohol. Tt is a challenge to 
‘our patriotism, 

"Then strike, comrades of the long war, 
strika) 

Strike through your blinding tears, 

Strike with the passion of the years, 
Strike till the rum foe disappears 
Tt shall not stand, 
“Strike tilt the last armed for expires, 
Strike for your altars and your fires, 
Strike for the green graves of your sites, 
God and your native land.” 
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A JAPANESE MASTERPIECE, 
By Mz. F. HaptAND Davis, 


Mr. Arthur Waly, an English scholar 
associated with the literatire of China and 
Japan, is translating Murasaki's Genji 
Monogatari, the earliest long novel in any 
Janguage. Itis a formidable task, for the work 
Contüns about 650,000 words, and in the 
Kowetsusho edition rans into over 4,000 pages. 
‘The prodigious length of this romance, with its 
Sop characters who have passed into the rosy 
crucible of legend, does not present the greatest 
difficulty in translation. ‘The work is written 
in old Japanese, uninfluenced by Chinese, and 
is as unintelligible to the modern Japanese as 
Chaucer's English would be to the average 
Briton. 

‘This important translation of a Japanese 
masterpiece is to appear in six volumes, with a 
supplementary volume containing a translation 
ol Murasaki’s Diary ond notes concerning ber 
work and tho age in which she lived. ‘The first 
volume has recently been published,* atid subs 
sequent volumes will be issued at yearly 
intervals, Mr, Waley has the rare good fortune 
to be a scholar and poet, and this too rare com- 
bination has resulted in à most brilliant transla- 
tion, m» notable as Tawney’s Euglish version of 
the Katha: Sarit Sagara or Burton's rendering 
‘of the Arabian Nights. Mr. Waley has not 
piven ys an unexpirgated translation, Although 
he does not at present throw any light on his 








omissions, he has wisely dispensed with 
Murasaki’s wearisome honorifics and tedious 
genealogies. He tad native commentaries to 


work upon, but without the genius of apt trans- 
lation academical treatises might have resulted 
in a sudden withering of those characters and 
scenes Murasaki wrote about with so much 
charm and distinction. Mr. Waley has 
managed to preserve the fragrance and strange 
vitality of the original. He does not show us 
an old Japanese screen, an unending roll of 
fgured brocade, an ancient fan with romantic 
sommes upon it. Genji, the Shining One, is still 
the tireless lover, and the men and women who 
crowd about him, at Court and elsewhere, are 


‘The Tate of Genji. (Allen anā Unwin, Tandon) 


hot brightly dressed puppets, but human beings, 
who, speaking in the English tongue, remain as 
real to-day us when they were first fashioned 
by Murasaki’s clever brush. 

Opinions differ us to the value of the Genji 
Monogalari. No Yess an authority than 
Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain writes: "If 
the authoress of the Genji Mouogatari, thougli 
Jauded to the skies by her compatriots, has been 
branded by Georges Bousquet as cette 
etinuyeise Scudéry japonaise, she richly deserves 
it" ‘The comparison is unjust It is true 
Scudéry's Grand. Cyrus runs into 15,000 pages, 
but it is à naive and tedious romance, and her 
CHilie, which is supposed to be a complete guide 
to tho kingdom of love, is pretentious and futile, 
M, Bousquet's opinion is simply based on the 
length and subject of these French and Japanese 
contributions to romantic fiterature. Thr 
manner of treatment is different, ond there iy 
no genuine similarity between the work of 
Seudery and Murasaki, 

Tt will be scen that prolixity and Inok of 
interest seem to be the kernel of these adverse 
spinions. Dr, W. G. Aston, whose knowledge « 
^f Japanese literature is probably unsurpassed 
in England, writes in praise of the “Genji 
Monogatari. He observes, in an essay entitled 
Tho Classical Literature of Jaban*: “There is 
no exaggeration in the Genji, no. superfine 
morality..,...What Murnsakino-Shikibe did. for 
Japanese literature was to add to it a new kind 
of composition, vis., the novel, or epic of real 
life ns it has been called. She was the Richard, 
son of Japan, and her genius resembled his $y 
many ways. She delighted specially im 
delineating types of womanhood. Indeed, tho 
whole work may be regarded as a series of 
pictures of this kind, drawn with minute ca. 
and from a full knowledge of her subject: 
matter.” Needless to ay Mr. laley 
is « whole-bearted admirer. He writes: “hy 
task of translation in such a case is bound to 
be arduous and discouraging ; but T have all 
the time been spurred by the belief that T am 


1g tt before the Japan Society, Lond, ij Jung. 
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the. Trwre-dsure-gusa ¢ 
pleasure than alone, by the light of a lamp, to 
apen a book and make the men of the unseen 
world our companions." When that book is 
the Genji Monogatari, we open it to some 
purpose, for whatever its faults may be, and 1 
do not deny, them, Murasaki presented live 
and women. Sie was à close observer of lik 
aud in a fuent style that never affected fine 
writing, or descended to the sensational and 
monstrous, as in the novels of Bakin, she 
revealed human nature with extraordinary 
vividness. What she did above all, and to the 
point of genius, was to look into the heart of 
a Woman and to describe what she saw there, 
tne ugly as well as the beautiful. A Court 
Tady herself, she was not deceived by the veneer 
of etiquette. She loved the colour of a silk 
dress, Her eyes lingered upon it, her brush 
described it, but it was the heart packed with 
human desires and human frailties, with love. 
anger, jealousy that gave her work the quality 
f lasting success. 

Before dealing with the Genji Mouogatari, 
it would be well to state the little we know of 
‘Murasaki's life. She waited upon the Empress 
Akiko, and was a membe of the famous 
«Fujiwara family. It is from her we learn the 
intricate and over-refined life in the palace at 
Kioto. She wrote an intimate and most 
interesting Diary* in which she set down her 
religious aspirations, various poems, und 
vignettes of the men and women with whom 

came in contact. Sbe wasa faithful 
recorder of the fashion of her day. She tells 
Us that Lady Ben-ni-Naishi's "hair-band were 
blue-green,"" her wchigi "grape-coloured," amid 
that “the benten stuffs were like the mingling 
of dark and light maple leaves in Autumn.” 
She observes that ‘only the right bodyguard 
wore clothes of shrimp pink." Of one of the 
Mikado's ladies she writes: "One had a litle 
fault in the colour combination at the wrist- 
opening......[t was not so bad, only one colour 
Was a little too pale." Only Japanese or 
Chinese could ave written about colour with 
so. much fine distinction at a time when King 














This i» iuchaded in. Diaries of Court Ladies of Old. 
. published by Constable, Landon. 
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Canute was alleged to have sat by the sea and 
forbidden the waves to approsch. We may be 
Sure that the foolish mouarch never described, 
the beauty of their colour. 

Murasaki read Li Po's* poems to the 
Empress, “very secretly wlien none were about." 
She seems to have been a little ashamed of her 


Court ladics She did not like being called 
"The Japanese Chronicle Lady," and writes: 
“I heard people saying that it is not beautiful 
even for a man to be proud of his learning, and 
after that I did not write so much as the 
one in Chinese, I grew clumsy with 
writing] brush. "For a long time I did not 
for the books I had alreudy read." 
library we read: “A pair of bookcases huve 
in them all the books they can hold. In one 


frightening us when we turn the pages, so none 
ever wish to read them, 
vein Murasaki writes: “Pretty and coy, 
shrinking from sight, unsociable, proud, fond 
of romance, vain. and poetic, looking down upon 
others with a jealous eye—such is the opinion 
of those who do not know me, but afte: seeing 
me they say, ‘you are wonderfully. geutle to 
meet with, T cannot identify you with that 
imagined onc'" ‘Turning the pages of Rer 
Diary to-day we still get the faint perfume of 
incense and lacquer and flowers. More than 
that, we sometimes catch a glimpse of 
Murusaki's heart, enough to realise that, since 
her husband's death, there was mote sorrow 
than joy in her life. She writes to a friend : 
“You feel weary of life; please look into my 
life, also weary.” That ‘she had temptations 
at Court, where there was much licence aid 
much drunkenness, is revealed jn the following 
confession: “One night I slept in a room near 
the corridor. Some one came knocking at the 
door. I was afraid and passed the night with: 
out making a sound. The next morning the 
following poem was seat me from the Prime 
Minister: 





AU the night through, knocking louder 
than ¢ water-rail, 
T stood in vain at the door of hinoki wood, 


weery and lamenting, 
China's most famous poet. 
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I wrote back: 

A cause oj deep regret, indeed, 

Had the door opened at the knocking of 
the water-rail |” 


‘The Genji Monogatari is supposed to have 
been completed in A. D. 1904, but the date has 
been disputed by some critics, and the work 
may have been finished a few years earlier, It 
is usual to assign the publication of this romance 
to the eleventh century. Its preservation, ant 
that of the Diary, is extremely fortunate, for 
this self-deprecating writer, over-sensitive to 
the comments of others, tore up all her “old 
writings, burying some, and making dolls’ 
houses of the rest.” The Tale of Genji, the 
i by Mr. Waley to his translation of 
Monogatari, is the Tale of Love int 
various keys: gay, pathetic, passionate, tender, 
sometimes weird, ‘Genji is the Japanese Prince 
Charming rather than the Japanese Don Juan 
or Casanova. If his morals seem more than a 
trifle lax he was never. wholly ruthless in his 
anany amour. A beautiful woman was to him 
the most desirable object im the world, and a 
palace, mansion, bumble abode were but the 
Shrines where he might find her. His ardour 
was mot always equalled by his judgment, and 
an elusive quest invariably tempted him. 
Months of careful preparation sometimes led 
him to accept unwillingly the advances of a 
lady of fifty-seven, or to encounter, after 
tiumerous difficulties, a tall scragey women with 
a fed nose ns big as an clepbunt's trunk, 
Fortunately these were exceptions, and on the 














whole Genji was successful in his love affairs, 
When his wife Aoi died he stood by her funeral 
wre, and, pointing towards the sky, whispered : 
“Because of-all the mists that wreathe the 
autumn sky I know not which ascended fram 
amy lady's bier: henceforth upon the country of 
the clouds from pole to pole I gaze with love.” 
She had died as the result of Genji's neglect 
and many indiscretions, but however incoll- 
sistent it may seem, he was sincere in. the hist 
expression of his love for her. 








Some of the most charming pages in this 
volume ate devoted to Genji’s wooing of the 
child Murasaki, from whom the authoress uE 
the Genji Monogatari derived her name, Here 
the Prince is seen playing with her toys, taking 
ber on his kuce, teaching Her music, rejoicing 
in her childish poems, and finally teaching ber 
love with the quick brutality of a jingle beast. 
In Murasaki te had found his ideal woman 
Whether it was a lasting and satisfying dis 
covery remains to he proved in the further 
adventures of this romantic Prince. Mr. Waley 
‘has given us the first instalment of a Japanese 
masterpiece containing diverting love episodes, 
exquisite descriptions of Nature, verse—briel 
and fragrant as a piume of incense, the manners 
and customs af Court life, and many intimate 
portraits of Japanese women, He has done it 
so well that we eagerly await the subsequent 
volumes, assured that the skill of the translator 
will not fail and that our enjoyment will remain 
wndiminished until we regretfully tum the lust 
page with a sayonara to the Shining One, 











BIRTH OF KASHMIR. 


By Mr, R. C. KAR. 


(Fact and Fiction.) 


‘The dawn of history in Kashmir is shrouded 
in the mists of myth und legend. Kalhama, 
following the Nilamatapurana tells us that 
“Formerly, since the beginning of the Kalpa, 
the land in the womb of the Himalaya was 
filled with: water during the periods of the first 





six Manns and formed the Lake of Sati 

Aftersirie wen tho: preset period, ÜE 
the seventh Manu Vaivarsala, Hod arrived, the 
Prajápati Kasyapa caused the gods led by 
Dnihina, Upendra and Rudra to descend, eunsed 
the demon Jalodbhova who dwelt in that lake 
to be killed, and created the land known by 
the name of Kashmir in the space previously 
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occupied by the lake." ‘This legend, like other 
similar heirlooms from primeval man which 
continue to linger in the memory of mankind 
long after their true significance has been 
dimmed and finally lost by the onward march 
of countless centuries, contains a solid kernel 
of truth, ‘That the valley of Kishmtr was once 
a lake admits of no doubt. That not only the 
valley but even the rmipliy mountain chains 
mow encirclíng it were-once sleeping secure in 
the bosom of a vast occat which stretched from 
Europe over Asia to America, has been proved 
by the researches of the geologists. ‘The vertical 
cliffs of Rampur are composed of limestone, a 
rock which is “merely the accumulation wf 
generations of minute marine ehell-fishes. These 
cliffs, now almost perpendicular, must “have 
nce Jain flat benesth the surface of the ocean, 
High np in the Sind valley, embodied in the 
rocks, are fossil oysters showing that they too 
must once faye tain beneath tie sei. More 
telling still, at Zewan, a few miles east of 
Srinagar, are fossils of land plants immediately 
below strata of rocks containing fossils of 
marine animals and plants, from which it may 
be conchided that the tnd subsided tunder tho 
sea, and was afterwards thrust up agait 
Again, an examination of rocks on the Takht- 
ESufaimin shows thet they are merely dried 
Java, and mist have had a voleanic origin 
perhaps under the sea. And an investigation 
of the rocks on the flanks of Nsngá Parbat bas 
shown that they are of granite which must have 
been extruded from. the interior of the earth". 
(Younghushand’s Kashmir, pp. 252-53). Bat 
it must not be presumed that when the waters 
subsided Kashmir emerged once for all, attired 
in all the Joveliness which we are wont to asso- 
ciate with her name.. She had to make many 
struggles ere nature thought it fit to grant hier 
an existence independent of the protecting 
envelope of the sea. Her first appearance was 
in the shape of an archipelago of barren isles 
of Java which sank and rose and sank again, 
Jt was not till the beginning of the Tertiary 
Period, some four million years ago, that 
Kashmir underwent te final process of resur- 
rection, and casting off her watery veil rose up, 
if not attired in her present beautiful garb, at 
lest endowed with her principal physical 
features, 

Such is the romantic story of the birth oF 
Kashmir, as told hy the men of science. ‘The 
Báribamahatmya tells us circumstantially the 
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story of the defeat and destruction of Jalod- 
bhava, the water-demon, by the gods: how the 
monster committed havoc among the inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent districts; how, being 
invulnerable in his own element snd declining: 
to fight ut a disadvantage on land, he continued 
hhis life of depredations in impudent security 
for long; how the gods fumed and stormed iit 
impotent rage, and finally resalved to lay the 
matter before the Almighty Mother Suti, the 
controller of all the titanic forces of nature; 
ow she asstimed the form of a S'árika (ie. an 
Indian myna) and taking a pebble im her beak 
dropped it at the spot where she knew the 
demon was lying, hwlled into filse security in 
the midst of the waters; and finally how the 
pebble swelled into gigantic proportions and 
crushed the demon by its weight. The pebble 
survives to this day under the name of the 
SirikAparvata (Kashmiri, Héraparbat) und a 
depression in tho ground outside the 
Sangin Darwaza of the fortawall is still 
pointed out as the spot wherefrom the 
Jong-drawn breath of the panting demon 
forced itself out as he was strigeline under the 
crushing weight. Jolodbhava, the fexend 
continues, thotteh Inckily ninned to the ground 
is still alive and. one might sey, kickin 
whenever at distant intervals, 
strength enough to writhe his tortured limbs, 
the earth shakes and mitffled rumblings ure 
heard inside her aged frame. 

Ifa scientist were to bring his searchliglit 
to bear upon this legend he would probably nnt. 
have to go far before fighting upon an cx- 
planation. ‘The water demon Jalodbhava wottld 
probably be a magnified reiminiscence of the 
huge marine monsters, the flving dragons and 
the hundred-foot serpents which infested the 
carth Tong before man made his appearance. 
Aud when he did, he had to. contend for 
supremacy with these and other gigantic animals 
now extinct. At first man was merely an animal 
like the rest with mo aim amd probably little 
thought but to squeeze ont a precarious existe 
ence from tbe doubtful chances of hunt, im 
which ho had no other arms than those tiat 
nature had endowed him with, Tt must lave 
made an epoch in his life when the idea 
occurred to hint to take up the nearest handy 
stone and use it in self-defence Once the ides 
dawned tipon him that he cold utilize the 
materials which nature had provided im such 
prolific abundance all around bim, his ultimate 
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triumph over his fellow creatures of the animal 
kingdom was assured. Yet the struggle (which 
has not yet ended though man has for many 
milleniums been playing a winning game) must 
have at first been very bitter and often doubtful, 
žo much so that in the end when man's supre 
macy was more or less assured, be himself was 
lost in wonder at the issne. Ke could not 
believe tlt his ancestors were strong enough 
to crush the power of the minal kingdom with 
their ows unaided efforts. And when he was 
sufficiently advanced in culture t0 develop the 
eoncept of 4 superhuman agency, suficiently 
iivtellixent to be pleased. or angered by the pro- 
pitiation or otherwise of mankind, he came to 
elicve that the gods whom he took pains to 
propitiste would lend a sympathetic car to hit 
feeds and, in certain cases help him against his 
enemies. "Ihe legends of all primitive peoples 
are replete with instances in which man and his 
god stood bravely shoulder to shoulder im the 
former's struggle against his implacable 
enemies, ‘The Kishmirian myth of Jalodbhava 
amd the goddess Sfriké is paralleled by t 
Teutonic myth of St. George and the Dragon 
aid both are distant reminiscences of those 
iong-forgotten ages when the monsters against 
‘whom matt had to contend had practically died 
out and their conqueror was grateful for his 
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deliverance and the free air he breathed. This 
accounts for the sccming exaggeration of the 
stories, though, if the exact truth were known 
it would probably be not far removed from the 
fiction. 

‘The dropping of the pebble from the beak 
of the goddess Sériki also admits of an ex- 
planation, though here we-tread om lesé sure 
ground. Házaparbat, like the. Sáukarácharva 
lll, is of volcanic origin. lt is possible thar 
primitive Kashmiris had a dim inkling into the 
crigin of these bare hills and knowing that the 
valley had once been a take which had been 
drained off by some tremendous, convulsion of 
nature, of which the chief remaining momentoes 
were those masses of lava, placed solitary and 
unconnected, as if of set purpose, int the midst 
of level ground, what better explanation contd 
these simple folk furnish than that the goddess 
had for their amcestor's sake transformed her- 
self into a bird and dropping pebbles from her 
boak, crushed the demon end rid mankind of 
a murderous scourge. 

Kashmir is a tond of earthquakes, and among 
a people who connect every phenomenon with 
o superhuman agency, whether celestial or 
rnal, their ascription of earthquakes, etc;, to 
the writhings of Jalodbhava, though curious, is 
by no means unnatural. 








THE MOROCCAN QUESTION, 


A EUROPEAN VrEW, 


By MR. CHARLES PETRIE 


Most of the great, questions which are dis- 
turing the peace of the world at the present 
time have their roots «o far back in history that 
only those who have studied them carefully are 
really, justified in expressing am opinion pon 
the points at issue: the origins of the hatred 
existing between France aud Germany date 
back at least to the reign nf Louis XIV, the 
troubles in Syria are in many respects the legacy 
of the Fatimid Caliph Hakim, while for the 


causes of the eternal unrest in the Near Hust it 
might even be necessary to go back to the 
‘Trojan War In the case of Morocco sieh 
antiquarian researches are fortunately unè 
necessary, for in its moder form the Moorish 
“embroglio” is not yet « generation old. 

In 1894 Abd-cl-Aziz IV, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father, and for the 
first six years of his reign the Shercefian Empire 
Was ably administered hy the Vizier and. Regent. 
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Si Ahmed ben Musa ; but in 1900 this remarke 
able man died and from that date the affairs 
of Morocco began: to fall into disorder. The 
Sultan wus a well-meaning monarch but be 
failed to. realize that the changes which he 
wished to effect in the administration must be 
brought about slowly, and the not unnatural 
consequcrice of his liste was that various tribes 
began to rise im revolt against the central 
woverument: particularly was thik the ease in 
the east where the unsettled state of the 
coutitry soon began to attract the attention of 
the French authorities in Algeria, It was in 
fact the Sultan's fallure to tealize tbat Morocco 
could no longer remain isolated from the rest 
of the work! that finally proved his undoing, 
for in the early years of the present contury the 
rivalry of the European Powers was so intense 
that even the domestic affairs of the most remote 
nations came tinder its influence. 

Abdiel-Azix ignored this trend of events and 
failed to-proljt by the lesson of Algeria, ‘Tunis, 
and Egypt—to look no further afield, yet it is 
dificult to excuse his blindness, for the 
Spaniards already hohl certain places along the 
Mediterranean const while the French colonial 
party was even now proclaiming that the 
acquisition of Morocco would be the coping 
stoue of their vast African empire. The day 
had gone by when a tation cold indulge iu the 
luxury of civil war without the fear of foreign. 
intervention, and when the standard of revolt 
was raised against the Moorish Sultan it was 
only a question of time when bis country would 
become entangled in the net of European 
political intrigue, ‘The internal state of 
Morocco meanwhile went from bad to worse, 
until in 1905 the visit of the German Emperor 
to ‘Tangier precipitated the crisis. 

When this event took place the Powers most 
interested im Morocco were France and Spain, 
for Great Britain had on the conclusion of the 
Entente Cordíale in the previous year promised 
France entire liberty of action in the Shereefian. 
Empire in return for a similar guarantee in 
respect of the British occupation of Egypt. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that France should view with considerable alarm 
ilie prospect of being supplanted by Germany 
on the shores of the Atlmtic nt the very moment 
when she had just resigned to England all claim 
to dictate what should be done on the banks of 
the Nile. For a moment Europe was within a 
measurable distante of war, butin reality 
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neither side was ready to fght, and the Con- 
Terence of Algeciras tnok pluce in the early 
montis of 1996. 

‘his conference was attended by those 


natious who had sent representatives to am 
catlier owe held in Madrid in 1850, and the 
outcome of it was that France and Spain were 
entrusted with the task of representing the 
Powers interested in Morocco, Two years later 
Abd-el-Aziz TV, was finally overthrown by 
Mulai Hafid, who became Sultan in bis stead. 
‘This chauge was not effected without wider 
spread disorder, and in pursuance of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Conference of 
Algeciras the French and Spanish governments 
sent troops io occupy variona points im 
country, ‘The new Sultan proved unable 
make his authority respected ín many parts 
his empire—notably in the Riff and im 
districts where the celebrated Raisuli held sway 
—ahd Morocco appeared to be rapidly passing 
into French and Spanish hands when tho arrival 
of the German gunboat “Panther” at Agadir 
in July, 1911 once more threw the whole 
question into the melting.pot of European 
rivalries, On this eceasion too the world was 
brought to the verge of war, but once again the 
General Staffs were not ready and the evil day 
was postponed for another three years. 

"This time, however, France was determined 
that er ela to the larges part of Morocco 
shouid be admitted without any further 
question, and during the ensuing months the 
tnergies of the Quai d'Orsay were devoted to 
this object. Grent Britain had already been 
eliminated as a rival by the Entente Cordiale o 
1904, and the only other European competitors 
to be placated were Germany and Spain. A 
Convention was signed with the former on the! 
4th November, torr, by which the German 
government agreed to relinquish its rights iit 
Morocco in exchange for a considerable rectifica- 
tion of the frontier of the French Congo in its 
favour, but it still retained certain extra- 
territorial privileges in the matter of its consuls 
and. post-offices, With Spain a treaty was 
concluded a year later, and b ít France 
Tenonnced all claim to that portion of. Morocco. 
which lay North of a vague line drawn from a 
point on the Atlantic South of Larache and 
tunning North of Fez to the frontier of Algeria 
«t Cabo de Agua: this area was to be 
administered by Spain in the name of the Sultan 
through a Khalifa who was to be appointed by 
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him in collaboration with the Spanish: govern- 
ment, Unfortunately, this agreement contained 
Within itself the seeds of further trouble for it 
definitely excluded ‘Tangier from the Spanish 
zone and it only defined the boundary of the 
later very approximately. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, France went on with her work of securing 
complete control of what she had acquired, and 
4 Freich Protectorate was proclaimed = at the 
‘same time Mulai Hafid was induced to abdicate 
and the new Sultan, Mulai Yusef, proved to be 
äs completely the puppet of his masters as the 
Bey of Tunis, or the Emperor of Annan, or 
any other of the monarchs whose territories arc 
administered by the French Republic. 

‘the War only served to emphasize the strong. 
hold which France exercised over her zone 
Mhrougb the High Commissioner General, later 
‘Marshal, Lynutey. In spite of German 
intrigues the country not only remained quiet 
but even contributed whole regiments for service 
in Europe, while in every direction roads were 
Wide and fresb districts were opened wp. In 
the Spanish zone, likewise, all seemed to be 
going well, aud step by step the armies of Spain 
gained control of the mountains of the Riff 
until the signing of the Armistice once more 
lunloosed the forces of disotder, which have 
beon active over since. The main feature of 
post-War diplomacy has been tho increasing 
iivalty of England and France now that the 
far of Germany has been removed, and in the 
negotiations respecting the future of ‘Tangier 
this fecling. was given full play. 

By the Treaty of Versailles the German 
government was forced to relinquish the privi- 
Jeges which it had retained by the Convention 
of ror, und as Spain promised to apply the 
provisions of the Treaty to her zone also it 
seemed that at Jast France could consider her- 
self secure in Morocco. The only question still 
outstanding was that of Tangier, and to its 
Settlement the three Powers began to apply 
themselves. Almost at ance there arose 
serious differences of opinion, Spain claimed 
the town with considerable justice as ling 
wholly in her zone, while France demanded it 
on behalf of the puppet Sultan. The British 
government was placed im a situation of great 
difücltr: it had mo. desire to see ‘Tangier 
"become a French air-base whieh wonld make 
Gilraltar—avhere no aeroplane can land—worse 
Than nseless, but to hand the town over to 
Spain would mean a break with France which 
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was us yet inadvisable, Under these cite 
cumstances à compromise was reached by which 
Tangier was to be permanently "intemu- 
tionalized’*: an elaborate machinery of 
administration was set up and is now revolving. 
im am uncertain manner. It is worthy of note 
that this so-called settlement has never been 
acknowledged either by Italy or by the United 
States, and it has only in reality been accepted. 
by France and Spain as a temporary expendient, 
‘There can be little doubt that the question of 
Tangier tas only been shelyeil, and that it 
will be reopened at the first favourable 
opportunity. 

"The rivalry between France and Spain over 
the future status of Tangier had not only 
delayed the pacification of Morocco but had 
placed a weapon in, the hands of their enemies. 
in both Europe and Africa. All the adventurers 
whom the War had produced began to tum 
their eyes to that part of Morocco which 
under its tribal chiefs still resisted the two 
protecting Powers. German officers, ufigcrite 
pulous coticession-hunters, Pan-Tslamic ene 
thusiasts, and Rolsbovist agents began to fd 
their way into the Rid mountains, white the 
Prench and Spanish officials made very little 
effort to prevent arms from passing across the 
frontier of their respective zones, "Then in July, 
1921, Abd-el-Krim, whose name was unknown 
to the statesmen’ of Europe, fell like- a 
thunderbolt upon the army of General Silvestre, 
and Anual was added to Adowa aud ‘Tsushimn 
among the victories of the Kast over the West, 
The Spaniards fought. with (ll the desperate 
valour of their race when once the first panic 
was over, but they were ill-sipported by: the 
government. aL Madrid and in a few days 
Jost the fruits of twelve years’ hard fighting. 

Mhe efect of Amil was enormous. The 
news that the Crescent had at last overcome 
the Cross sprend like wild fire not only- through. 
Morocco but also into Algeria and Tunis, and 
or a moment t seemed us if all North Africa 
would soon be ablaze. Abd-el-Krim, however, 
is no Khalid, and instead of falling on. the 
other Spanish’ army which was operating from: 
‘Tetuan he frittered away his chances until the 
arrival of strong reinforcements from the 
Peninsula once more drove hint back into the 
mountains. For the next three years a 
desultory warfare went ww in whicli neither 
party gained any decisive advantage, and of 
which, the only important alt eae w 
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j disgust the ‘Spanish people with their inapt 
politicians that in September, 1925, they allowed 
General Primo de Rivera to abolish the 
Parliamentary system—whether temporarily or 
permanently still remains t0 be seen. 

While these events were taking place in ths 
Spanish zone France, occupied with a hundred 
troubles elsewhere, ‘continued to regard them 
with a singular air of detuchment. ‘True to 
the policy of the Third Republic of never 
entrustig a large army to any one general— 
particulary to one of such Royalist views us 
Marshal Lyautey—she kept the number of 
White troops in Morocco dangerously low, and 
winked at the carayans of arms that crossed 
the Spanish frontier. As for Great Britain hee 
official attitude was impeccably correct, though 
the government—forgetful of the Alabama’ — 
connived at tbe assistance which individuals 
zave to Abd-el-Krim. Under these circumstan- 
cs General Frimo de Rivera deciiled that it was 
impossible to pacify the whole Spanish zone, 
and he accordingly determined to follow the 
example of Hadrian and withdrew from 





j territory which could wo longer be profitably 





held. In the face of grave opposition on the 
part of many of his follow-countrymen he 
concentrated the Spanish troops behind the 
“Estella Line", and against it the Moors 
hurled themselves in vain. ‘The situation in 
tho ently part of 1925 then was that the best 
parts of the Spanish zone were firmly held by 
Spain, while Abd-cl-Krim had come to realize 
that any advance in the direction of Melilla or 
‘Tetuan would only result in a reverse whioh 
would shatter his prestige, already dimmed by 
General Primo de Rivera's successful witli- 
drawal, 

Under these circumstances it was only 
afurnl that the Riff teader should turn his 
attention to the French zone where the situs- 
tion was much more favourable to his schemes. 
‘The white troops, “except for the Foreign 
Legion, were few in number, while tlie coloured 
were definitely second-class, being almost 
entirely comseripts from) Senegal whose value 
has always been wery low, Nor was this all, 
for the French armies did siot make up in 
quantity what they lacked in quality, for the 
traditional republican caution combined with 
the extensive commitnients of France in other 
Parts of tho world had reduced their effectives 
below the margin of safety. Abd-el-Krim was 
well aware of all these facts, and as soon as 
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the weather made it possible he began tie 
invasion of French Morocco with the seasoned 
warriors of his own tribe, the Beni Urriagel. 

To understand the events of the campaign 
Of rogas it is necessary to remember that the 
inhabitants of the Rif have from time im- 
memorial been regarded ss distinct from: the 
other subjects of the Shercefian Empire. ‘They 
bave generally been in revolt ugainst the central 
authority, and the strength of their gcograpli- 
cal position bas enabled them to defy successive 
Sultans with comparative impunity. In all 
Morocco thir murtial prowess hus gained for 
them—and particularly for the Beni Urriagel— 
an incalculable prestige, but at the same time 
their backward civilization and their savoge 
methods of warfare have alienated the more 
cultured sections of the population, who wouid 
in all probability have otherwise hastened to 
throw in their Jot with Abdwt-Krim, ‘This 
mixture of antipathy aud admiration explaius 
why the invaders received some but not very, 
widespread support, and in addition there is 
the fact that Abd-el-Krim iè not a man ot 
sufficiently high lineage tò attrsct the support 
of the powerful Kaids of tbe South. At the 
same time the victory of Anual and the retreat. 
of the Spaniards behind tho “Estella Linet" 
had raised the reputation of the Rifis to 
incredible heights, and many a tribe threw im 
its lot with them in the belief that the victory 
over the Spaniards would be repeated against 
the French. 

At the moment when the storm burst the 
position of the French troops was a most 
uneuvisble one. ‘The bull of them were 
scattered in isolated posts just as the 
Spanish forces had been before General 
Primo de Rivera took in hand their te- 
organization. Many of these posts were Held 
only by a dozen Senegalese, and nearly all were 
situated on the crests of hills while the only 
available supply of water was almost invariably 
in the valley beneath them. The consequence 
of this was that as soon as a post was sur- 
rounded either thirst compelled its surrender 
ata very early date, or the garrison could be 
sniped whenever its details went to fetch water. 
‘The French had thus violated an elementary 
rule of strategy which insists that to be of 
any use an advanced post must be capable of 
holding up the advance of am enemy until the 
main body is able to strike. ‘These isolated 
positions merely immobilized a number of men 
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who might have been utilized to better purpose. 
elsewhere, while their inevitable capture by the 
Moors was bound to increase the fatters’ 
prestige. In addition the frontier was both 
uncertain and indefensible, for the ‘Treaty of 
19:4. had neglected geography id favour of 
tribal boundaries, with the result that neither 
in Paris, nor in Madrid, nor in these advanced 
posts did anyone now exactly where ran the 
ine of the frontier which the soldiers of France 
Were now Lo be called wpon to defend. Had 
the River Wergha been chosen as the boundary 
between the two zones the history of the 
succeeding events might have been very 
differesit: 

Abd-el-Krim's plan of crmpaign was to 
avoid anything in the mature of a pitched battle 
fat first but rather to capture as many French 
posts as possible, and at the same time to 
Conduct an intensive propaganda among the 
tribes who were loyal to Krance- In both be 
succeeded admirably. Post after post fell into 
this hands, although some managed to prolong 
their resistance by the ingenious device of 
receiving their supplies of water in the shap= 
Of blocks of ice dropped from aeroplanes 
‘hese successes were the most effective form of 
propaganda, amd tribe after tribe threw iu ite 
lot with the Rif chief, The French authori- 
ties were not only short oi troops but quite 
uncertain upon whom they could still count. 
Net in spite of Abdel-Kritn’s success the 
Inrutality of his soldiers was turning many 
wwaverers agninst him, Accusations of atroci- 
ties are brought forward in all wars but in this 
case there is unfortmately o doubt that they 
are only too true. Abd-el-Krim has 
eliberately turned his back upon the 
chivaitotis example set by heroes like Abd-el- 
Kader in the past and by the Ottoman Turks 
in the recent war, and the excesses which he 
has made no efort to check have stained the 
standard of Islam. The Spanish prisoners 
captured at Anual were barbarotisly treated, as 
the testimony of the survivors proves, Om at 
least ot occasion the defenders of a French 
post were bumt slive after they had sur- 
rendered, and fire and sword were carried 
throngh the tands of those tribes who refused 
to acknowledge the Riff chief. ‘This policy 
did morc harm than good for it rallied to the 
side of the French many who would have 
preferred to see them defeated, but who were 
outraged by the savagery of their so-called 
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liberators. It would, of conrse, he foolish to 
deny that the French and Spanish soldiers 
were also guilty of excesses, but they were 
perpetrated in the heat of the moment and were 
invariably punished by tire authorities, 

His initial successes enabled Abd-el-Krim to 
develop his strategica] plans stil further and 
during May and June he made a determined 
efort to capture Taza: the possession of this 
town by the Riffs would haye effectually ent 
the only Jine of railway counccting Morocca 
with Algeria and would thus have made the 
fall of Vex itself only a mutter of time. "The 
‘Moorish strategy was sound, for tbe attention 
of the French was distracted by “feints” 
further to the West, amd for a few weeks the 
fate.of Morocco hung in the balance. ‘The 
railway came under heavy fire, and the Riffs 
advanced so close to Fez that the sound of their 
guns echoed in its streets, Vet, as at Verdun, 
the French revealed an unexpected tenacity 
When reduced to the defensive, and in spite of 
their numerical inferiority their line held. "The 
Sultan used every endeavonr to save Fez, and 
30 far was Abdel-Krim from uniting all 
Morocco under his standard that the levies nf 
the great Kaids of the South flocked to the 
Tricolour of France. "he situation was saved, 
and the Riff campaign. degenerated into that 
form of warfare so ridiculed by Horace Walpole 
—a rebellion on the defensive. 

If Abd-<i-Krim's advance did not have the 
result of placing him upon Mulal Vissef's throne 
it did at last convince the French and Spanish 
governments titat unless they sank their sinutuil 
differences their future in Morocco would be 
very black indeed. M. Malvy was sent by the 
Quni d'Orsay to Madrid, and after some dis- 
cussion an agreement was reached between the 
two protecting Powers. The most important 
points of it were that the French and Spanish 
navies should co-operate. fni n close blockade of 
the Rif coast, the French troops were 
empowered to cros the vague frontier of the 
Spanish zone if military operations should 
render such a step iniccessary, while the 
Spaniards wore to make a thrust from the sea 
im the meantime in the direction of Ajdir, the 
Capital of the Rif. It was further proposed to 
land some forces for the protection of Tangier, 
and the co-operation of Great Britain—as o 
signatory of the Tangier Convention —was, 
invited in this task, ‘This was, however, toa 
great a commitment even for Mr. Baldwin amd 
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the British Government courteously declined, 
whereupon the whole scheme wus abandoned 
and ‘Tangier was thrown back upon its own 
Tesotirces in case of attack by the Riffs. 

For some weeks after the fighting round 
Mata there was a Iuli in the war while reinforces- 
ments were butried over from an alarmed France 
and Abd-el-Krim made such preparations as he 
toull to ward off the threatened blow. Before 
their offensive actually began the French and 
Spanish governments made it known that they 
Were prepared to grant the Riff leader a position 
far superior even to that of the Kaids of the 
South, but Abd-el-Krim refusal to enter into 
any negotiations, Whether he adopted this 
defiant attitude beesuse he bad become intoxi- 
cated with success or whether he was compelled 
to do so by his own followers is difficult to 
determine, but he certainly mode a great mistake 
im refusing wo retreat. He not only lost the 
support of many well-wishers in Europe but in 
thus throwing down the gauntlet to two great 
military nations he rendered his final overthrow 
inevitable. 

Marshal Petain, the defender of Verdun, was 
appointed. by. M. Painlev to the command of 
the French armies in, Morocco, and-when the 
offeisive began AbdekKrim proved quite 
unable to check its progress. His forces were 
driven from the territory which they lad so 
easily occupied in their advance, and with his 
defeat many of the tribes who had joined him 
Once more changed sides. While these opera- 
ions were in progress in the South a large 
Spanish force under General Sanjurjo—noir 
High Commissioner in the Spanish zone—and 
Under the immediate supervision of General 
Primo de Rivera was landed at Alhücemas: a 
violent offensive in the direction of Tetuan 
failed to arrest the Spanish advance, and just 
before the autumn zains mode farther campalgn- 
inj impossible, Ajdir passed into the hands of 
Spain. There were still very considerable 
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bodies of Riffs in the field, but they were 
confined to the more mountainous districts, for 
with the capture of Ajdir the Beni Urriagel lost 
the most fertile of their tribal lands. 


"The future of Morocco is as difficult to 
predict as that of any other country in the 
present unsettled state of the world, but events 
have already proved that Atd-elKrim is no 
Saladin destined to drive the fordgner from the 
land His ferocity tus prevented the cultured 
nnd tolerant Moslem of the cities from accepting 
him as a leader, and the excesses of his followers. 
have occasioned stich a renetion against him that, 
even were the French und Spanish armies (o be 
removed hie could only succeéd as the result of. 
long and sanguinary civil war. On the other 
hand, it would be foolish to prophesy that tlie 
inbübitauts of Morocco will always be prepared 
to take their orders from Paris aid Madrid ; yet 
if the spirit of friendly co-operation which has 
animated the relations of France and Spain since 
the rise of the common danger be maintained, 
it cannot but be to the advantüge of Morocco. 
Both Powers have developed enormously the 
resources of their respective zones, and without 
their help capital for these purposes would 
assuredly not be forthcoming. What Morocco 
needs is a generation of peaceful development, 
and there is no hope of it except from a com- 
tinuation of the present regime. "The attitude 
towards Abd-el-Krim of the Moors proves that 
he could never unite the country tinder his rile 
and the departure of the French nnd Spanish 
would under present circumstances be m 
definitely retrograde step. "Those who wish 
Morocco well enn therefore only hope that ther 
inhabitants will concentrate upon the economic 
developement of their country, and for the 
next twenty years at uny rate bear in mud the. 
wellknown couplet of Pope :— 


“For forms of goverument let fools contest y 
Whate'er és best administered, is best.” 
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NEWSPAPER COMPETITIONS. 


By Pr. S. M. DATTATRYA, M.A. 


Value of Hobbies 


Met are, indeed, grown up children. When 
children they make paper bouts, when grown 
up they rack their brain to solve cross-word 
puzzles. The idea of competing for prizes 
which first attracts them as children continues 
to ture them even in the heyday of life, when 
they are engaged in the greater and keener 
competition of later life. However absorbing 
their worldly duties, they manage to snatch 
away some time, occasionally though it be, for 
their pet hobby,—be it stamp-collecting, bird- 
catching, snapshotting, or contesting for a news- 
paper prize, A cynic might decide to cry down 
these hobbies, hut a normal human being can 
seldom get tired of them. Like lovely pictorial 
supplements to journals, the pursuit of hobbies 
serves as a welcome supplement or addendum 
to the more serious vocations of life. And then, 
Wewspaper competitions while affording pleasure 
to the competitors, promise cash or kind— 
however slender or trivial; and this, for some, 
milds greatly to the meaning and interest of the 
whole thing. 





Out-of-fashion methods 


Now, I am not revealing a secret when 1 
say that one of the objects of the newspaper 
proprietor introducing amy prize competitions 
generally is to popularise his journal and 
Stimulate its circulation. This is nothing re- 
prehensible, as some would think. Very few 
journals, however useful to the public, could 
afford to go on long without being paying to 
those who ram them; and most of the journals 
that aré booming commercial successes are the 
journals that are prominently instrumental in 
furthering worthy causes. 

At the beginning of the present century, 
‘however, there were some forms of competi- 
ions whose naked and chief, if not entire, 
object was to bring money into the coffers of 
the journal promoting them. For the contestant 
readars their interest lay in their kinship to the 
three-car trick. They were pure gambles; 
‘and had no counterpart involving cultivation of 


mental skill, exercise or memory, augmentation 
of general knowledge, or development of such 
traits as perseverence or common-sense, such as 
are possessed by most of the present-day 
competitions, which have alt but completely, if 
hot altogether, superseded them in Britain, and. 
later jostled them aside into the shade on the 
European Continent as well, One of those 
defunct forms was a veritable cozenage : one big 
prize (worth about a thousand pounds) would 
be offered to the competitor successfully supply- 
ing omissions in a common proverb like the 
following, which every rustic w? loon know 
from kis childhood; NOSOV ì* te bòst 
při*cy™”. A small entry fee, say one shilling, 
proved no bar; for the extreme eusiness af the 
problem and the extraordinary richness of the 
prize were quite ott of proportion, Tacs and 
lacs of persons would go in, exch to try his 
or her luck. ‘The journal after deftaying 
Mte more than £1,000 as prie amd expenses 
Mike advertising. wouk find itself in receipt of 

net gain of thousands of pounds, u sum many 
times more than what would be the promotors" 
reasonable commission. 

Another form that had once become fairly 
current in Britain was, what may bw called, 
Coupon-Collecting. A prize of a few pounds 
would be promised to the person sending in to 
the jourual the largest number of coupons, one 
coupon being obtainable in each copy. Same 
competitors would be induced to buy dozens at 
copies themselves, or go about begging for these: 
‘coupons from their friends to supplement thelr 
own collection, ‘This, too, was a clearly: shady 
method; and required of the winner only 
expense of money and a bit of canvassing 
ability of a low order, and no intellactnal effort 
worth the name, ‘The insistence of the '"fimes* 
Mlustrated Weekly’ upon competitors supply- 
ing coupons in its Cross-Word Puzzle, Word- 
making and Anagram Competitions, or of the 
“Englishman” similarly upon contestants 
in its photographic competition, is clearly 
reasonable and defensible : for 6 annas or T anna 
Spent respectively on an issue of these valuable. 
journals should never be deemed as lost, if @ 
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readers never wins a prize even once in his life, 
And no gompetitor need send more than one 
coupon. to stand a chance in any of these 
competitions. 

A third variety, once in great vogue with 
supling jouruals, or with those in dotage but 
bidding for a rejuvenated existence, was whut 
muy be called distritution competition. ‘The 
avowed object of the journals. promoting. them 
was to increase their circulation, l'or the more 
earnest competitors it meant a sort of speculative 
Vusiness, of the deepest dye. The prime or 
prizas were to go to the competitor or competi 
tors responsible for the sale of the largest 
number of copies. One of other of a number 
‘of methods was employed by these enthusiasts, 
One wus sending round sandwiehmen with 
advertisements of the periodical. This seldom 
provod even slightly paying lor the competitor, 
who. more often could not recoup himself evel 
for his original investment, Another method, 
‘which was buying of copies of the periodical 
and distributing jt broadcast, Lured out to be 
w failure as frequently as the former, though 
^ coser ome. There was still another means 
wed by competitors, "Tris was eharacteristieal- 
ly adventurous, and carried the day where the 
Mackneyed tameness of handbills or the giving 
away of copies missed the mark, 

hires very plucky exploits of three winners 
in British contests may be related. One of 
these took himself into a lions! cage, where he 
read out to those ex-monarchs of the forests, 
doubtless to whittle down the anguish of their 
exile and to reconcile them—however partially 
to the humanity of man, « first class joke 
irom the weekly for whose prize he was 
competing, While he was doing so, he was 
careful to hold the paper in such a way that the 
large amdicnce of rational animals whom be 
hd attracted beside the cage, to drink at the 
same fount of learning ^at which under the 
new extension of Primary Education Act—these 
Carnivora were slaking their thirst, might seo 
the paper's cover and its name. His ingenuity 
won him thie first prize of £25, and all the 
amount was net profit, We have yet to know 
how many copies were purchased by lions 
voluntarity: appreciating the joke recited. 

‘The feat performed by another winner was 
tragicomic. A railway platform was packed 
like sardines with ‘holiday-makers waiting for 
an excursion train. As the train came within 
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sight and was steaming on to the platform, our 
competitor friend purposely threw on te line 
a copy of his journal, and at once followed to 
rescue it from being mangled under. the. succes- 
sion of iron feet that were to roll on it ima 
few secouds. He narrowly exaped being 
competed out of life; and the sume good fortune 
which saved his life brought him the prize ot 
£300, When he announced to, the terrified 
crowd that his object im risking his life was ty 
win a prize in the journal in question, almost 
all the people broke out im laughter or smiles. 
As was pre-arranged, a nowsboy appeared on the 
scene with stock of that particular journal, 
Needless to say, lie was able to clear his basket 
within a few minutes, -~ 

‘The third example may be worth immitation 
even to-day, not by newspaper readers, but by 
soine news agents who vant to push the sale 
of some papers. ‘This winner arranged three 
public magic-lantern shows, and, interspersed 
between other pictures sereened some pictüres 
from the magazine he was booming. He drew 
the special attention of the spectators to. the 
letter press accompanying these pictures, wiles 
was calculated to give some idea ok the firm 
instalment of a dramatic new seria) and Excite 
their interest for the next one, At the door a: 
very large supply of the number containing the: 
second instalment was sold out in mo time. Phe 
fellow won the prize al) rigut; and after allow- 
ing for all expenses found himself in receipt of. 
a net gain of nearly £30, 





Competitions still popular 


These were tho stoties of the post. "he 
Jadian acrobat who dancos on the rope and 
perfotius like tricks of wonderful adroitness may. 
continue to take risks of any magnitude ony 
number of times every day of his working life. 
But newspaper readers of to-day, though they. 
count several brave hearts among them whom 
thè lure of Shikar might take every summet 
into the midst of jungle fastnesses, cannot 
supply more persons than con be counted om 
the fingers of one hand who, would he fool-hardy 
enough to risk their fives by facing am an-rusbe 
ing railway train, or recite jokes to lions in 
expectation of a prize of £100 or £50, This 
does not mean or suggest that competition’ 
have dropped out of English journalism, or that 
they constitute a feature that has ceased to 
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appeal to any considerable portion of resders. 
In fact that feature is to be met with, both 
in Britain and in India, in not a few high class 
magazines and journals, boys’ papers and 
ladies’ periodicals. Of course, the more serious 
types of periodicals like the “Hibbert Journal, 
the “Nation and Athenzem’ and the Modern 
Review", or business or economic reviews and 
3 forth, do avoid it altogether, or—at least—its 
dghter forms. Many of these competitions are 
regularly held. "The prizes offered are some- 
times handsome, their forms being cash, medals, 
Fooks or journals, or other articles of use 
There are a few cases of non-prize competitions. 
as well. 


Literary Varieties 


‘The competitions in vogue in India and 
England are multiform, and divide themselves 
luto thiee broud classes—titerary, games, and 
Photographic, "Tbe class literary can be sub- 
divided into three sections: suitable for literary 
navvies, suitable for literary artisans, and suit- 
able for literary artists, Competitions fit for 
Wavvit». cake several forms. One of these is 
Pitre Vuzeles, "They odmit of rival solutions 
in enses ; ang for successful handling require 
sowie piservdtion, general knowledge, and 
common-sense, Succeeding sets go on increas- 
lg in difüculy. Other forms are Acrostics and 
Aeriti--m.king—to be found in the "Weekly 
Wesminicr" ob Londou; Word-making aud 
Anagrus of the "Times of India Illustrated 
Weeile;" and the Crosewond Puzzle featur 
ing the "Weekly Westminster," and the 
“Englishman” of Calcutta. Some of the 
competitions suiting literary artisans are these: 
Tiacing of certain hymns (I may suggest cinema 
films and novels, and other books as well) in 
wrder of their popularity; naming of a given 
iiber of great men of all or specified classes 
da order of tminence; stating what features of 
the journal are best or worst, as the case may 
be. 

Contests fitting the tastes of literary artists 
have fully blossomed in some most commend- 
able forms in the “Bookman” pnd the “Weekly 
Westminster of London. The five prize 
‘competitions announced in the “Bookman 
(uly, ross), were for the best original lyric 
for the best quotation from English verse, 
preferably of a humorous nature, applicable to 
suy review or the name of any author or book 
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appearing im the July, igas, isse of 
"'Bookmzn;" for the best quatrain expressing. 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 

year's unusual summer in England; 
review, in not more than one hundred words 
of any recently published book; and 

best suggestions for the ‘Bookman’ 
tions, The — "Weekly — Westminster" has 
recently offered prizes lor, among other 
problems, an account of the best way in which 
to show London to an intelligent stranger, 
visiting that city for the first time; for @ 
character-study of an animal (in not more 
than 500 words); for translation into Latin 
lyrics of a given passage from Matthew Arnold 
and for a piece of verse or prose entitled "A 
widow reads the Parliamentary Debates! 
"This weekly also gives cvery week a prize to 
the best writer of political news about provincial 
English towus. lu ludia we have « Sunday 
Story Competition in the "Illustrated, Weekly!" 
of Bombay. This may better be called a 
Storyette Competition. The — story-writitg 
competition of "Everyman's Review” is also 
worth mentioning. The "Sunday Times" of 
Lahore, a promising and precocious mew child 
iu Indian journalism, has announced in its issus 
oí må August, ihe inauguration by it of a 
monthly article-writing competition on set 
subjects, 

Here it may be observed that all those 
journals which keep their columns open for 
outside contributions and pay for these keep 
going a constant competition of the literary 
artisans’ variety ; the chief, if not the ouly, differ- 
ence between this competition and a competition. 
pre-eminently so-called being that the former 
is more dificult, —by its very nature and 
because its requirements are not as definitely 
and narrowly formulated for the guidance of 
competitors as in the other case. In India 
Voth these forms of competition are yet, com 
paratively speaking, very limited, ‘Their slow 
aud small growth is accounted for by the lack 
of readers due to dearth of education, by the 
financial weakness of most of our journalistic 


Concerns, and finally by the art of journalism 
being yet in its infancy. 











Games contests 


‘Games competitions are of d 
of them is about forecasts in Totals rete 
and other like games. The "Civil and Military 
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Gazette" of Lahore possesses this feature. 
"These are by some believed to be tests of skill 
and foresight. ‘They are really mere. guess 
work, akin to betting om the turf, though on 4 
miniature scale. May I venture to suggest here 
that some enterprising papers might find an 
analogous competition pertaining to another and 
more serious field no less interesting for their 
readers and profitable for themsctves,— 
Parliamentary, Assembly, or Council Klection 
Foreeasts? Chess problems competition deserves 
a warm mention, Tt figures, among others, in 
the Inquirer", a Unitarian organ; the "Times. 
Literary, Supplement” and the “Weekly 
Westminster” of London, Tt is really sad that 
the Times of India Mustrated Weekly” goes 
without this competition. A very welcome, 
original and really useful feature for which 
“Welfare, the young and promising monthly 
of Calcutta, ds responsible —is a Physical 
Culture Prize offered to physically the best 
developed young man. Women may well be 
inchidod in this contest, 





Photography 


‘he third broad division was named above 
s Photographic competitions. ‘The two papers 
in India most popular for this item are the 
"Times. of India Mlvstrated Weekly" and the 
“Englishman. ‘The former has two such 
competitions—the Weekly Snapshots Competi- 
ton and the monthly Photographic one- 
Selected photos nnd snaps are published by it. 
These when depicting Indian ways and scenes 
can be, almost always, safely depended upon 
Py Western flovelists and other writers on 
social life not knowing this country at first 
hand, for introducing Indian sketches and 
characters into their works. 


How to do Batter? 


The foregoing survey of the competition 
world suggests some improvements in existing 
forms and methods, eni also the necessity of 
change of emphasis from one object to another, 
andl the introduction of healthy new objects as 
well, For one thing, an attempt should Be 
made through competitions to stimulate research 
into limited and easy literary and scientific 
problems, fit to be handled hy the non-svecialist. 
‘Mr. Tohn O'London in his very interesting 
brochure, ‘Is it good English, and Like 
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Matters", gives the following quotation, which 
he humorously calis “the Orphan Quotation,” 
as Ít lias been ascribed to no less than nineteen 


different sources;— 


"Ip expect to pass through this world but 
once; any good thing, therefore, that L can do, 
or any kindness that T can shiow to my fellow- 
creatures, let me do it now; let me not defer 
or neglect it, for [ shall not pass this way 
again”, 

Finding out the correct source of this well- 
known sentence may form a ood, though 
perhaps mot a very good, price proposition, 
Another object that can be furthered throug 
competitions is ta induce some people to do 
certain useful and desirable "hing tat they 
might otherwise not do at all, ar bnlf-Neartedly z 
and thereby to. improve their tastes and let 
them spend their time sensibly, Pree problems 
necessitating on the port of competitors a study 
of really first-rate hooks—wletticr old or nes, 
or their presence at really good plays and 
Worthy film exhibitions should be set. 


‘Then the competition might be made au 
instrament for helping to develop general 
knowledge and power of observation in’ the 
competitors. 

Tt appears that some persons ure wuder the 
misapprehension that puzzles ond amygranw are 
mi easy job, a welcome pasime for leiure 
moments, The fact of the matter Is that it Is 
eisier to set euch problems to others than 
actually to solve them oneself. T take a wort 
and reshuffle its constituont Jettors in a few 
seconds, It is perhaps imagined that for the 
competitor the business proves educative, both 
for his intellect and for his charaoter; and 
amusing, of course. Such competitions aro, 
however, very. taxing, involviag o fair amount 
of hard but haphazard thinking. Excepting tho 
individua who would persevere Whrowgh all 
possible permutations and. combinations admis 
sible in a particular case, it is «beer chance that 
one ever stumbles upon the right solution, 
When there ure so miny reat purzles in life it 
is difficult to understand what pleasure men 
can derive from purposely designing new 
purses amd conundrums—of a. morbidle 
theoretical interest, and from trying to solve 
then, 

Further, the method of priority by which 
prizes are awarded in these word competitions 
make winning doubly a matter of chance, As 
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said before, getting the correct solution is 
accidental. “Then, all correct answers being 
concurrent, as in Arithmetic, and prizes being 
a few; the question, which of the successful 
solvers will get the awards, is again left to 
chance. In this respect, literary competitions 
like the Bombay Weekly's Sunday Story 
Competition or those of the Bookman’ and 





“Weekly Westminster” are distinctly superior: 
they demand systematic thinking ond knowledge 
in producing a sensible answer, and then the 
answers being different—as various as there are 
competitors, the adjudicating Editor is not made 
to yield the palm to Mr. Chance and Mr. 
Luck to shape the result according to their own 
sweet will, 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: A STUDY. 


By DR. LAKSHMAN SARUP, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.). 


Introduction. 


George Bernard Shaw is an Irishman. He 
belongs to an illustrious: tine of Irish writers 
who haye adopted English as the vehicle of 
their tuo-ght snd expression and have made 
a tich and important contribution to English 
Literature. Goldsmith, it, ^ Sherilan, 
‘Thomas and George Moot, Francis Thompson, 
Lionel Johnson, Dowden, the dramatist Synge; 
Oscar Wilte, «nd W. B. Veats have all been 
assigned an honourable position in the temple 
of Hterary fame. How poor would English 
Literature be without them! And Shaw, 
perhaps the Tost of the great Irishmen to write 
$i English, has fully maintained, ney even 
heightened what is called Celtic wit and 
brillisnee. “Shaw at present is a man of inter- 
‘nations! reputation, No other English writer, 
pistor present, has or ever find, such vast 
audience und of such high intellectual quality 
im Europe and America as is attracted by Shaw, 
‘The journals and magazines of the whole of his 
western world are open to him whenever he 
chooses to use them as his mouthpiece, His 
plays are performed throughout the United 
States, England, and almost oll the kingdoms 
of Europe. He is regarded, on the continent, 
as one of the best exponent of modern English 
speech. His plays are prescribed as text books 
in many modern Universities, such us that of 
Strasbourg, He is besides a fluent and impres- 
sive speaker. Apart from prominent political 
léwlers, no other speaker is more popular of 








draws more crowded houses in London thuit 
Shaw. Tn this way he directly speaks to, and 
conveys his message to the man in the street, 
to the man in the cap and the gown, and the 
fashionable drawing-room visitor. The stage, 
and platform, and the periodical are one and 
all ut hits beck and call. “A man who can appeal 
to, and successfully catch the imagination of 
different and such vast strata of society must be 
truly remarkable and is therefore a worthy 
object of our stody. 

The task of interpreting Stiaw is a hard one. 
He is a difficult subject to tackle with, A 
serious discussion of Shaw is, in the words of 
a critic, like, ‘wasting good blows on a display. 
of Bre works! He is very ilusory. Like 
Socrates he puts on an nir of kfowing nothing, 
He is an ardent advocate of the abolition of 
marriage as an institution, has published a play, 
and several papers on the subject and is then 
innocently surprised to find that he is credited 
with advanced views on marriage, that young 
couples seek his advice and guidance with 
regard to their matrimonial affairs, Like Plato 
he is often a source of perplexity to the student. 
He is humorous, original, fanciful, tnit there is 
always an uncertainty about his motive. He 
uses words in order to conceal bis thought, He 
deliberately misleads his critics to discomfort 
them. He does not co-operate: with the reader 
but follows a policy of complete obstruction 
with regard to an understanding of his idèas- 
His comedies are disguised satires. They are 
often exaggerated pictures almost bordering on 
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the caricature. His descriptions of reality are 
nothing more thon grotesque representations of 
almormalities or mere parodies, His precise 
aim romains undetermined. You never can 
tell when he is in earnest and whén not. lt 
das been suggested to label alternate paragraphs 
of kis plays aa serions or humorous as the case 
may: be so that there may be no mistake. He 
gives free play to his higt-soaring imagination 
and whimsical fancy. His irony is subtle, He 
pots cn his motley garb, shakes his bells and 
sltonts arrows of ideas which if they da not con- 
vince at least rankle in the hearts of the present 
generation, But the world looks tipon him as 
The jester-laureste,—who amuses himself at the 
cost of others, 

There are inhercat difficulties as well. His 
works are full of paradox. With Chesterton he 
is known as the bird of paradox, His expres- 
sion of paradox is so free and frequent that it 
has given rise to the notion that Shaw does not 
utter a paradox, but isa paradox himself. 
‘This view is supported by the fact that his 
practice is generally at variance with his theory, 
and in the realm of thought, it is rather strange 
ta find that he is vehemently opposed both to 
Christanity and rationalism. ‘The following 
examples of paradox are taken from ‘Great 
Catherine! and tbc *Mesalliance.* An English 
Captain. visits a Russians Count, who is half 
drunk. "The latter's niece Varinka remonstrates 
with him. 

Varinka:—And yon think yow will impress 
mm -Englishman by receiving him ms von are 
now, half drunk. 
ombin:—lgravelyl. Tt is true that the 
English despise men who cannot drink. I must 
make myself wholly drunk. (He takes a huge 
draught of brandy) G. © Scene T. 

Lord Suwmerhays :—The fact is that as T 
bave nothing to do, T never have time to go 
anywhere. P. 24. 

Amin fe seems to agree with Plato that 
consistency is not the test of truth. He there- 
fore makes himself wholly inconsistent. One 
day he preaches the imposition of the single 
tax as the best remedy of all the social evils of 
the human society. Next day he scrapes the 
single tax as obsolete «nd takes to the surplus 
theory of Karl Marx as the new panacea. Soon 
after he becomes an admirer of Jevons and bim- 
self proves thot the theory of Surplus value is 
‘an exploded bubble. Ono day he believes in 
the process of evolution and the survival of the 
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fittest, next day he accuses science of cruelty: 
He talks most flippantly of God, morality, and 
religion. With scathing scorn he holds chastity 
up to ridicule. The levity with which he speaks 
of honour, truth, bravery, and virtue is stagger- 
ing indeed, On the other hand, he assumes 
an sir of most solemn seriousness while describ- 
ing the leisure of a Persian cat, or the labour of 
a cab horse 

To these difficulties may be added the multi- 
plicity of subjects on which He Kes written, the 
vastness of literatire published by him, the 
magnitude of the task, and the lümitations of 
a short paper. The last though not the feast 
is his dominating personality, and his superb 
egoism, often boastful, often vait Tt is 
Aifficult to shake one’s mind free of peejadices 
and passions which are deliberately and oon- 
sciously raised by his wanton remarks. Tt is 
premature to judge bim. My poper will thers- 
fore he necessarily incomplete and inadequate, 
No study of a man can be fruitful. without 
taking into consideration, however briefly, the 
surroundings in which he has been brought up, 
the influences which have moulded his 
character, and the ideals and the aspirations 
which have guided his life. 1 therefore proceed 
with a biographical sketch, 


Short Biographical Sketch, 


Shaw was born fn Dublin om 26th July, 1836, 
His father George Carr Shaw was a descendant. 
of an Anglo Scotch adventirer who had settled 
in Ireland after the Cromwellian conqnest. 
Carr Shaw was à government servant holding a 
sinecure from which he retired in 1850 on 5 
small pension. In 2852 he musrried Tucinds 
Elirabeth Garley nearly 20 years younger than 
himself, She was very fond of music which 
brought her in contact with a talented musician 
John Vandeleur Lee, conductor of operas. 
Carr Shaw had invested all his money into 
corn. business, which failed. ‘The Shaw and 
Lee thereupon set up a joint household The 
whole house throbbed with music. Tn this way 
Bernard Shaw was, in early childhood, intro- 
duced to music and knew many operas by heart: 

Shaw did not reccive much of an education: 
His school years were wasted. He contented 
himself to remain always at the bottom. of tha 
class. He did not take any interest in any 
subject except music and painting and spent a 
good deal of his time in the Irish Nationalist 
gallery. 
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‘After leaving school he wes put in an office 
of land agency om seven shillings a week, It 
is surprising to learn that Shaw became a good 
clerk As land agent he had opportunities to 
tome in contact with bis fellow beings md he 
observed what a sorry world it was. By religion 
he Was protestant, and the Irish protestants 
formed a class apart. They did not mix with 
Roman Catholics whose religious superstitions 
they derided, Tt was an exclusive caste with a 
rigid barrier. Most of them were government 
officisls or professional men of small means, 
‘hey regiried themselves as superior beings 
and lsd developed unbreakuble conventions 
with regard to dress and etiquette. This bad 
given rise to snobbery. As a matter of fact it 
as a world of small snobs. They held sine- 
Cures, were generally incompetent, and led 
dul] monotonous lives. The be-all and the end- 
all of their ambition was to preserve their 
Tespectibility. Slaves of a rigid tradition, they 
had become incapable of the sincerity of 
feelings or of appreciating anything deeper than 
‘external symbolism. It was a class which is 
$o well described by I Fontaine: 














Tt se leve un matin sans seoir pour quoi 
faire. 
Tl se promine il va sans destein, sans sujet. 
Th se couch te soir sans savoir d'ordinaire 
ce que dahs le Jour il a fait. 


A year later, Lee migrated to London and 
the joint household was broken up. A good 
deal of domestie wnhsppiness followed. It 
ended im Mrs. Lucinda Elizabeth Shaw going 
to London, where she became a self-supporting 
teacher of music, and is, I believe, still alive. 
Carr and Bernard Shaw took apartments. Next 
few years were so awfully dull, the home so 
cheerless, the routine work in the Land agency 
*o depressing, that Bernard Shsw felt intoler- 
ably bored «md following in the wake of his 
inther he crossed over to England in 1876. 
He approached London with a very high opinion 
of himself ynd his great ambition was to have 
it endorsed by the great metropolis. He took 
@ cheap room in Osnaburgh Street No. 36 and 
Megan to work day and night at literary pro- 
duction. For nine years ke struzgled hard. 
His total income during this period was six 
pounds ont of which £s were paid for writing 
an advertisement of a patent medicine. This 
means his literary work brought him one pound 
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in nine yeats! Yet he was not discouraged. 
‘He toiled on with a grim determination. The 
black frock coat turned green. The trousers 
Became as beggy ss baggy could be. Fray of 
cuffs lad to be periodically clipped. The silk 
hat underwent a complete transformation (n as 
much as the back had ta serve as front. Still 
Mss. after Mss, was forged on his literary anvil 
and thrust om reluctant editors. One or two 
stall. periodicals accepted his articles and Shaw 
boasts that he ruined them. He lived on six 
pence a day, which he borrowed from his 
mother. His futher needed his help. And a 
self-supporting mother could hardly he expected 
to support a son of 23. But Shaw embraced the 
monstrosity of a life which brought no help. 
He says, ‘I did not throw myself into the 
struggle for life, I threw my mother into it, I 
was not a staff to my father's old age: I hung 
Om to his coat tal! — He had to live on 6d. 
a day, so he became a strict vegetarian and led 
a life of austere asceticism. He severely 
restricted himself to writing five pages a day. 
He worked during the day at the British 
Musettin and at night his music introduced him 
to middle class London, Fortunately he tad 
preserved his passport of respectability, I mean 
his dress suit, so he often received pleasant 
invitations, During the day his appearance 
sank from bad to worse, becoming shabbier and 
shabbier every day but at night he cut a fine 
figure with his dress suit. Tt was this contact 
with middle class London that furnished him 
not only with materials for many characters of 
his plays but also with his art and philosophy. 
From the intellectual point of view the 
eighties was a most momentous period in the 
history of London. It was a stirring epoch. 
early victorians had never troubled 
themselves with regard to religion, morality. 
ats: (Ther ideas on these subjects were tradi 
tional and settled beyond controversy. ‘They 
Kad come to regard their. opinions ng. the 
unchangeable absolute truth, This placidity 
of belief was now broken, In 1874) Tyndall 
startled England by his famous defiance of 
theology at Belfast. The discoveries of Darwin 
had installed the new conception of stitvival of 
the fittest, while the ideas of Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, Clifford, George Eliot spreat 
like wild fire, Tt was the height af-an energetic 
almost feverish intellectualism. London was 
aivided into small circtes which met in sitting 
rooms or drawing rooms, which boldly derided 
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"hristian ethics; preached republicanism, ap- 
ted agnosticism and practised anti- 
ialis. Prominent and popular leaders 

lived comfortably with women to whom they 

Were wot married, 

‘A centre of white-hot discontent and rebel- 
Lon was the Zetetical Society which met in 
Long Acre. They discussed ull the proposed 
panaceas of the eighties: radicalism, the eman- 

tion of women, atheism, destruction of 
morality, evolution and so on, Benard Shaw 

"was introduced in 1879, There was a Captain 

Wilson who denounced morality as a device of 

Christianity lor ihe enslavery of people. 

Stuart Glennie, a learned Scotch, held that 

Christian ethic was a narcotic which the white 

races administered to the coloured Shaw 

found the atmosphere congenial and helped in 
battering Christianity with the arrow 

Darwin aud the scomm of Nietzsche, 

Webb was a member of this group. His life-long 

friendship with Shaw dates from this period, 

In 1882 Shaw went to hear Henry George 
‘at the Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street 
"Ihe fiery eloquence of George opened his eyes 
io the vast problem of poverty, From that 
day he became a single taxer. 

Soon aíter, be joined the Land Reform 
Union. There he met educated middle class 
men and women who were hostile on principle 
to the-ünequal distribution of wealth. Edward 
Carpenter and our ex-Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Olivier, then Sidney Olivier were 
members of the Union. Shaw who himself had. 
a large acquaintance with poverty became an 
ardent propagandist, Members of this group 
were known ss sandal-wearers and water- 
drinkers. They mo doubt led very simple 
abstemious almost ascetic but humane lives. 
Shaw was here introduced to ‘Thoreau, Walt 
Whitman, and Shelley. ‘The Union was against 
vivisection and vaccination, They already 
looked on the theory of evolution with 
suspicion and the law of struggle for existence 
as encouraging cruelty. Under the influence 
of the Union Shaw developed an aversion to 

Horrors of French Communism in t871 
dealt a strong blow to the revolutionary feeling 
and the eloquence of Ferdinand Lassalle and 
the learning of Karl Marx had knocked out 
the carly socialism which was a nome given 
o the system of Robert Owen. The theory of 

urplus Value was regarded as the panacea 
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cf the evils of the World and Marx’s ery of 
a ‘class war’ was loudly reverberated in 
England. The social Democratic federatiou 
was founded. Middle class men like H H. 
Hyndman, Belford Bax, William Morris, John 
Burns and others became members. Shaw once 
went to attend a meeting of the Federation, 
was converted, read “Das Kapital,” and was pro- 
foundly impressed. All other issues seemed 
pale. ‘From that hour’. says he, “I became a 
man with some business in the world, To 
this new socialism he owes his friendship with. 
Graham Wallas, Hubert Bland and William 
Archer, later Sir William Archer, who purstuded. 
him im 18855 tọ take to journalism. From 
1879-83 Shaw had written five novels bnt he 
had not been able to find a publisher. And it 
is an interesting fact to note that Mrs, Besant 
published two of his novels, “The Irrational 
Koot” and "Love Among Artists" in Ker paper. 
called "Our Corner! in 1885. 

1n 1884 the Fabian Society was formed which 
Wa met im Osmaburgh Strect pot far fro 
Shaw's lodgings: Shaw joined the society in 
September and contributed two tracts Nos. 2 
and 3. Tract No. z is a manifesto and gives 
expresion to Shaw's new creed (1) that a life 
Interest in the laud and capital of the nation is 
the birth right of every individual ; (2) that the 
State should compete with private individuais 
especially with parents im providing happy 
homes for children so that every child may 
have a refuge from the tyranny or neglect of 
its natural custodians; (s) that the estab 
fished Government has no mote right to call 
itself the State than tbe smoke of London has 
to call itself the weather. 

Mes. Wilson was a member of the Fabian 
Society. She was a vehement speaker, whe 
spread a sort of influenza of anarchism in 
London, Shaw was under her influence for 
some time but soon outgrew her anarchism. 
With Webb, Wallas and Olivier, Shaw founded 
the Hampstead Historic Club with a view tu 
study social problems in a sober and academic 
spirit, For the stuily of economics Shaw joitted 
a more intellectual group which included Alfred 
Marshall, Edgeworth and Foxwell. ‘This group 
afterwards developed into Royal Economic 
Society. Shaw, Webb, and Olivier became the 
three Musketeers of the Fabian Society. 

Tn 1888 Shaw became musical critic and 
began to earna small income He tectured 
several times a week but it was his rule not to 
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accept money for propaganda work. Whenever 
he was offered anything he bluntly refused, 
although he could M afford to do so. 

In 897 he became a Vestry man ul 
Councillor of St, Pancras Borough Council. 
Thè Fabians, like our Swarajist friends, had 
decided to capture municipalities and Shaw 
‘became a Councillor, ‘The experience acquired 
in the Borough was utilised in writing “The 
Common sense o Municipal "Trading." 

hese are some of the most important 
associations whose influence moulded his 
thought and character, Tt will be expedient to 
leave his biography at this stage and to proceed 
to the examination and analysis of his work, 





Novels and Plays in their Chronological Order, 


Repeated failures at journalism induced 
Shaw to try lis hand at fiction, His first novel 
‘“fmmaturity" which was really imimature hist 
never been published. ‘The second, “Pho 
Trrational Knot" was written in 1889. Conolly, 
an Amerian workman, falls in love with a 
woman of the upper middle cliss and is loved 
in return, Finally he marries her. ‘The wife 
gets tired of ber blunt husband and elopes with 
a young man. The husband receives the news 
of the elopement of his wife with an impertur. 
dubie tranquility. He behuves as if his errand 
boy had stolen six pence. "The subject is a 
study of an incongruous marriage, the foregone 
result of which must be unhappiness, He 
wrote his third novel, "Love among the 
Artists" in 1861, The hero Owen Jack jilts 
bis betrothed fiancé for the sake of a 
continental musician who accepts the offer of 
marriage in n letter which might relate to the 
purchase of a new blouse, Tt is a description 
of discords of family life and the worthlessness of 
the middle classes, THis fourth novel “Cashel 
Byron's Profession” was finished in 882, 
although first published in 1886. Stevenson 
cliaracterised the story ov “mad and delicionsly 
elightful.!" To ridicule Taglish ideas of sport 
and hero worship seems to be the chief motive 
of bis work. In 1885 he wrote his fifth and 
Jast novel. Tt appeared in Today in 
monthly instalments, It was liked by William 
Morris, received well by Archer, praised by 
Stevenson, and declared by the “Saturday 
Review” as the novel of the age. Nohwith- 
standing the high praise bestowed on it, Shaw's 
financial position did not much improve. 
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‘There was no danger, as he said later, of some 
adventurous publisher ruining him by the 
temptation of a successíol career in fiction. 


Plays, 


Tt was in 1885 that Shaw conceived am 
idea of writing a joint play with William 
Archer. ‘Two aéts were composed When’ thie 
attempt had to be given up, Int 189s he again 
reverted to the abandoned ple nd. completed. 
the "Widower's House" It was written for the 
Independent "Theatre. Tt is a sociological play. 
‘The hero Swtorious is the owner of slum 
property. All his income is made up by the. 
rent murcilessly collected from the impecunious 
and lulisfamished residents of slums, ft is 
in fict an attack the middle class. — "The so- 
called respectable people, who live im luxury 
amd flirt for went of occupation, are in reality 

kers, Their selfishness, brutality, 
nllousness must be exposed. ‘Their tn: 
come is lninted, their suobbery 1s ludicrous 
As à pay it wus a failure and had to be with 
drown after the second performance, 


His second play "The Philasderers' wis 
produced in 1895, ‘There is markod improve: 
ment fn dialogue, even occasional sallles of wit 
and humour. Phe object of writing this plas 
was, as he himself has declared, to expose 
“the grotesque sexual compacts mide between 
men and womcn wnder marrisge laws, which 
represent to some of us a political) necessity, 
to some a divine ordinance, to some a romantic 
ideal, to some a domestic profession for women, 
and to some—that worst of blindering abominu- 
tions—an institution which society has outgrown 
wt not modifed and which advanced indivi- 
duals are therefore forced to evade” But the 
play itself contains no such attack on marre. 
Tt is rather a caricwture of the popular ides 
of Thsenism. ‘There is hardly any plot. ‘The 
medical profession in the person of Df. 
Paramore hus its share of Staw’s ridicule, Tike 
its predecessors it was a failure a& a comedy, 
and has never been revived on the stage a 

In the same year he completed "Mes, 
Warren's Profession". Tt was praised by some 
critics as one of the most remarkable plays of 
the age from the intellectual and the dramatic 
point of view, and was equally condemned 
others as unfit and impracticable for the stag’ 
on the ground that prostitution and brothel- 
keeping are not suitable subjects for dramatic 
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art It was censored in England, ‘Ten years 
later its performance itt New York wus stopped 
by the authorities on the ground of immorality. 
In Kansas the actress who played the part of 
Mrs. Warren was prosecuted for indecency. 
But it was very much applauded in ‘Teutonic 
countries. From there the contagion spread to 
other capitals, It had had a good run at Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, Rome and New York. In 1933 
it had a remarkable success at Venice, where 
the actors were called on the stage 16 times 
after the curtain. Mrs, Warren has been 
described as a “genial and fairly presentable 
old blackguard of a woman." Her daughter 
Vivie is spoken of by Mr. Walkley as "an 
insufferable little Girton prig.” When sho 
finds out that she was sent to Cambridge and 
hus been made a lady with the proceeds of w 
brothel house, she leaves her mother not on 
moral grounds, but because she wants tobe 
intellectually independent, She is sometimes 
compared with Nora of Ibsen, But there m 
no comparison between the two, Nora is 
dunman while Vivie Warren is an intellectual 
automaton, An English baronet is represented 
as an associate of Mrs. Warren, which is not 
quite plausible, for English baronets are seldom 
shareholders in brothel business. He is a sort 
‘of brute who will not be tolerated im. good 
circles, ‘The other male charscter is a clergy- 
man who though past middle age has yet 
retained his youthiul taste for drink and loose 
mess, Notwithstanding the censorship and 
failure on the stage, Shaw was seriously 
encouraged and came to be looked upon as the 
coming: dramatist, 

















“Arms and the Man’ appeared in 1894- 
his was the- first successful) comedy of Shaw. 
Thie scene is laid in Bulgurin so the English 
audience was reconciled to, even induced to 
laugh at, the follies, hypoctisies, snobbishness, 
indolence, and frauds attributed to the 
Bulgarian’ in the play. ‘The object of Shaw 
seems to disillusion people with regard to the 
socalled ideals, especially, the romantic ideal 
of heroism, warfare, and soldiers A prosaic 
and blunt Swiss mercenary soldier Bluntschli 
is introduced, This man goes on active service 
to the front but carries chocolates instead of 
bullets in his knapsack. ‘The play does not 
deal with any social ot political problems. Tt 
ran for t2 weeks in London and has always 
been popular in New Vork. The well-known 
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musical comedy, the 'Chocolate Soldier’ was 
adopted from this play. 

The next play produced in 1895 Was 
"Candida." Of all Shaw's play, "Candida," 
in my opinion, i$ the only play 
called realistic, in as mitch as it is the only 
play which is true to life. "here is neither 
caricature, nor exaggeration, And a truce to 
his eternal war on the middle class is sounded. 
Candida is a busy, bustling, cheerful, self- 
sacrificing wife who makes her house a veritable 
paradise on carth for the sake of the husband 
Rey. James Morell. They pick up x voung 
unconventional poct Marchbank of aristocratie 
connections. The young man falis violently in 
love with Candida and staggers Morell by 
confessing his love for his wife who, he 
declares, is too good for the clergyman aud who 
in reality belongs to him, He proposes that 
she will choose between the two men. As the 
crisis approaches, the play becomes intensely 
emotional and the keenest interest is aroused. 
Candida makes the conventional choice 
because she cannot stand a husband 1$ yeára 
younger than herself, Of all Shaw's womeu- 
characters, Candida appears to me to be a real 
woman but even she bas becu inoculated with 
a dose of Ibsenism. She occasionally astonishes 
ihe reader by talking like Airs. Warren und 
professing indifference to morality. She says, 
‘Ah, James, how tittle you understand me to 
talk of your confidauce ín my goodness uml 
purity, I would give them both to poor 
Eugene as willingly as 1 would give my. shawl 
to a beggar dying of cold". [t is a psychdlogi- 
cal play and the treatment of emotion as far 
as Candida is concerned is «tite normal. From 
the dramatic point of view a very fine conilict 
is brought into play between tbe high, noble, 
vague, incoherent, unpractical but passionate 
love of a young inexperienced new artist and 
clear, bold, sure, sensible, benevolent, passion- 
less love of a successful clergyman. ‘The play 
was however rejected’ in London and was not 
put on the stage till 1904 when its remarkable 
success in Berlin and New York induced 
Londoners to reconsider their judgment. 

It was soon followed by the “Man of 
Destiny.” Shaw now turned to historical 
themes. His object was to administer a severe 
blew to hero-worshippers. Napoleon ie res 
presented as trailing his long hair im his soup 
and pinning the skin of grapes from his mouth. 
on a military map he is studying. "his ale» 
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afforded him a good opportunity of railing at 
England. Napoleon is made to declan 
“Where is nothing so bad or so good that you 
will not find Englishman doing it; but you will 
never find an Englishman in the wrong. He 
does everything on principle. He fights you 
on patriotic principles; he robs you on business 


principles; he. emslaves yos on imperial 
principles.. * The lady in the play is said 





to represent Miss Ellen Terry. This play was 
also a failure. 

Two years liter ie., in (897, he completed 
"You néver can telL" In a spirited comedy 
lie describes very pessuistically mutual rela- 
tions of husband and wife and parents and 
children, "here is not much of a plot. The 
love scene depicted in the play shows that 
Shaw has never been ín love himself, for as 
Mone critics have pointed ont, no amount of 
ingenuity and imagination can ever supersede 
the real knowledge acquired by personal 
experience in matters of the heart. This also 
wss a failure as far as representation on the 
stage was concemed hut Shaw remained un- 
daunted as ever, He seemed to be failure- 
proof, 

His nest play "The Devil's Disciple” was 
u sort of melodrama, By a combination of 
stock-situations he bas been able to produce 
sensational amd blood-curdling scenes, ‘The 
English army under general Burgoyne invests 
an America town, A troop of soldiers, 
surround the louse of a clergyman who is 
charged with rebellion against the king and is 
wanted for trial. ‘The clergyman happens to be 
‘ont, The so-called Devil's Disciple puts on the 
collar and the cost of the holy orders and 
passes himself off as the clergyman. He is 
produced before a military court, After a 
strange frivolous trial he is condemned to be 
hanged. At the last moment he is saved by 
the clergyman. who had min away at the hour 
oi need and leading a ready-made army of 
Americm peasants has compelled General 
Burgoyne to sue for peace and terms, 

‘The action of the hero has puzzled many 
critics. "Why did Devil's Disciple save the 
clergyman at the cost of his own life?” ask the 
critics. Surely he must have been in love with 
the clergyman's wife. "No" replies Shaw 
‘The Devil's Disciple did what he did simply 
from an altruistic and disinterested motive. 
Amusing satire, caricature, and levity have been 
mingled with recklessness. When a moment's 
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delay saves Dick's life, General Burgoyne 
ippantiy remarks, “1 should never dream of 
hanging any gentleman by an American 

Clock. 

1898 suw "Cucsar and Cleopatra". Cleopatra. 
is introduced as a young bad tempered girl who 
invited Caesar, am old lonely man, to sit with 
lier on the Sphinx in the middle of night because 
it is so very cosy and is ordered to go to bed. 
Shaw's theory with regard to ancient historical 
characters is to present them just like living 
persons for human nature is the same, so his 
Caesar might be Lord Curzon or any old 
Etonian and his Cleopatra has very much im 
common with a spoilt English school girl. 
‘The play is rather cleverly constructed but bas 
not been much of a success, 

“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion" was 
written in 1809 after the model of the “Devil's 
Disciple,” abounding in swift movement and 
sensational scenes with an incidental fing at 
the British ideals of justice, Later on it rau 
for 3 months at the court theatre. In sgor bie 
Wramatised his novel Cashel Byron's Pro- 
lesion" under the title of “The Admirable 
Bashville", It is a negligible extravagance in 
blank verse, many of the lines being reproduced 
from some of the Elizabethan posts. 

In 1903 appeared his most remarkable play 
“Man and Superman". This established his 
reputation, his intellectual attainments, once 
for all, This play contains the philosophy of 
Shaw in a nutshell. ‘There is very slender 
plot. Goethe's Mephistopheles is nothing but 
Milton's Satan after centuries of experience ac- 
quired in tempting human beings. Shaw has 
represented Don Juan after a few centuries" ex- 
perience in hell as converted to asceticism and 
unit for social intercourse which traits were the 
logical development of his immorality andl Iose- 
ness on earth. It is a propagandist play, 
Main ideas ore : 

(1) Tt is the woman who pursues the man 
not the man the woman, 

(2) In the cosmogony of the world there 
isa life-force which reincarnates it- 
self in the woman and compels her 
to life-giving act, Under the in. 
finence of the cosmic will, she must 
dunt the man till he yields. This 
has been described as the religion of 
the play. 

Ladies are known to have indignantly left 
the theatre when Tanner propounds the Gospel 
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that marriage is not a necessary condition to. 
maternity. The published play considerably 
differs from the stage version which generally 
omits or shortens the scene in Hell, The 
dialogue is witty: ‘The evasions and subterfuges 
of the heroine are charming, ‘The paradoxes 
nd dread of marriage of the hero are highly 
entertaining. Tt had a great success on the 
stage and ran to 176 representations. 

Te brought a remarkable change in Shaw's 
fortune. His plays had attracted the notice of 
‘eminent crifics Tike George Brandes, had been 
highly praised on the continent and enacted 
before German, Austrian, and American 
audience. Henceforth Shaw has always been 
in the lime light, His indebtedness to 
Nietzsche in this play is evident. ‘The theory 
of superman is borrowed from him and Shaw 
owes many of his ideas about women to “Thus 
Spake Zarathushtra.” 

Tn roii he wrote his next play, ‘John 
Bulls! Other Island’, ‘This was written for the 
Trish literary theatre. ‘The picture of old 
Ireland, or teal Ireland as Shaw calls it, is not 
very flattering to the Irish. People expected a 
good deal of railing at England. Butt was a 
conciliatory play: He rather praised England, 
demonstrated the practical superiority of an 
Englishman to au Irishman. The Trish Literary 
‘Theatre naturally rejected it. Tt was however 
staged by the London Court Theatre where it 
ran to 121 performances. The Trish question 
was much discussed at the Hime, so prominent 
political leaders were seen to frequent the 
Theatre. A performance was commanded by 
the King Edward VII 

In 1905 also appeared "Major Barbara", Tt 
deals with the problems of poverty. Poverty 
is the worst of all crimes. Alt other crimes 
are virtues besides it; all other dishonours are 
chivalry itself by comparison A man must 
redeem his sou! hy making money. Poverty is 
the one crime which the police should detect 
and punish, ‘The dramatic conflict is represent- 
ed hy the tortures of antagonistic influences on 
the soul of Undershaft’s daughter Barbara- 
Some critics have discovered in this play a 
fing on the salvation army hut Shaw denies 
any such motive. 

“Major Barbara’ was followed by ‘How he 
lied to her husband’—a short satire on Candida 
written for the New York Theatre. 

"The Doctor's Dilemma" appeared in 1906; The 
object is to hold the medical profession up to 








for which he is knighted, He has only one 


vacancy in his hospital, A preity: woman 
pursuades him to admit ber consumptive 
husband who is: gifted artist but is worthless 
as a man. On the other hand an honest. 
worthy, poor medical man, who is also his 
personal friend, requires treatment, The 
Dilemma is should he prefer the beautiful 
pictures of the artist to an honest man! He 
decides to save the honest man and to let the 
artist die. But as Shaw wanted to ridicule not 
to admire the professional men, he represents 
Sir Colenso Ridgeon as in love with the pretty 
wife of the artist, whom he helps to die in 
order to be able to marry the widow. In the 
end the widow marries some other person, The 
doctor is disappointed and regrets that he has. 
committed a disinterested murder, 

‘Getting Married’ sow the light of the day 
im 1008. It is a debate on marriage disenised 
as comedy. It is a sort of symposium in which. 
polygamy, polyandry, free love, marriage laws 
are freely discussed. Tt is full of dramatic 
sitwatious, The dialogue is spirited and witty 
while the plot as usual is very sleüder, Tt is 
a ene act play without being divided into 
scenes, "The three classical unities ore perfecte 
ly observed. ‘The action of the play lasts about 
2 hours, the time just necessary for tepresent- 
ing it on the stage. From the technica! point 
of view it iso finished product on. classical 
models as far as the munities nre concerned. 

"The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet* appeared. 
im rooo. The scene is laid in the wilds of 
Western America, It was censored, the prohi- 
bition being -repeated in rots. The moral of 
the play seems to be that even the most 
debased characters, are often capable of noble 
impulses, The chief ground of objection was 
the theology of the play, Blanco, the hero of 
the play remarks, ‘God always has tricks wn his 
sleeve. He isa sty one. He is a mean one!” 
Shaw was asked to expunge or at least modify 
such passages which he refused toin ond #0 
the play has not as yet appeared om the stage 
although it has been published. 

Toro saw his next play ‘Press cuttings’. 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitehner are introduced 
under the names of Ralsquith and Mitchener. 
Tt was not passed hy the censor om tfe ground 
that personalities cannot be permitted on the 
siate. Shaw's object is to exprse the nervons- 
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ness of the military commanders and in- 
competence and corruption of political leaders. 
Jt js rather an amusing pleasantry. 

During the same year was written the 
“Dark Lady of the Sonnets" in aid of funds 
for a National Theatre. Shaw's object seems 
to be to disillusion people with regard to the 
originality of Shakespeare with whom he takes 

berties which however were resented, 

‘Misallinnce’ is another symposium on 
marriage. Tt is ‘Getting Married’ repeated 
over again, It was produced at the Duke of 
York's Theatre but did not succeed and hat 
to be quickly withdrawn, The incident of the 
aeroplane is borrowed, T think, from H. G. 

~ Wolls Marriage. 

Tn ror was written ‘Fanny's first Play’ 
It is a double satire on the English middle 
home and the English dramatic critic. Tt ran 
from April, rorr, to the December, ror, almost. 
m record run which was later beaten by ‘Chon 
Chin Chow'. Shaw has borrowed a few 
expressions here and there from Oscar Wilde. 
fg Fanny: You think T have a fnture. 
Trotter: You have a past, Miss O'Dowda. 

Tt is a play within a play. A French 
Captiin is introduced who gives a very vivid 
description of the stupidity, prejudices, hypo- 
crisy, and domestic dreariness of the French 
But it is an indirect fling on the English middle 
class. 

"Anilrodes and the Lion’ was first produced 
in ara. Shaw's object in writing this plav 
seems to be to disitlusion the people with regard 
to the martrydom of ancient Christians under 
the Roman Eniperors and to expose imperial- 
dem. The ex-Crown Prince of Germany was 
present at dts frst performance at Berlin but 
conld not tolerate the attack on imperialism and 
eft the theatre. A sample of Shaw*s humour 
is the following -— 

Caesar: Which is 

Androcles: We, your Worship. 

Caesar: Well, what miracles can you 
perform? 

Androctes : 
"eating her? 

‘Overruled’ was also written during the 
same year, Te is a short sketch with a skilful 
dialogue ridicnling the current ideas of sexual 
‘morality, 

‘Pygmalion’ was the thira play written in 
x01, A professor of Phonetics picks up a 
Rower girl from the street and promises an 





the Greek Sorcerer? 


I can live with wife withont 
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Indian Colonel to make, im six months, a 
duchess of her, who could marry the Viceroy 
of India or the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Shaw's object is to expose once more. the 
snobbishness of the middle class and the heart- 
Jessness and idiosyncrasy of expert scholars. | 
suspect Mr. Daniel Jones of the Loudon Uni- 
versity has supplied bim the necessary’ 
information. 

"The Great Catherine’ Shaw's next play 
describes Russian Court life in the 188 century’, 
Shaw's Russian Court is implausible. The 
play is full of anachronism A sample is 
given below — 

Catherine = (soliloytiizing enthusiastically) 
“What a wonderful author is Monsieur Voltaire ! 
How vividly he exposes the folly of this crazy 
plan for raising the entire revenue of the 
Country from a single tax on land," Voltaire 
had never heard the theory of single tax, An 
English Captain is introduced. He is brought 
hound in leather straps and placed on the floor 
before Catherine who tickles him ín the ribs 
with her toe. In this state they discus 
M. Voltaire. 

Catherine (calmly): Do I understand vow 
to say that M, Voltaire is a great philanthropist 
and a great philosopher as well as tho witticst 
mau im Europe? 

Captain Edstaston Certainly not. 1 say 
that his books ought to be burnt by the 
common hangman (her toes touches his ribs) 
Yagh! Oh don't, Ishall faint, T can't bear it- 

Calherine: Have you changed your opinion 
of M. Voltaire? 

Edstaston: But yon can't expect me as a 
member of the Church of England (she tickles 
him) Agh! Ow! Oh Lord! he is anything you 
like. He is a philanthropist, a philosopher, a 
beanty, he ought to have a statue, damn him! 
(she tickles him), No bless him. Save him 
victorious, happy and glorious Oh, let eternal 
honours crown his name: Voltsire thrice worthy 
on the roll of fame! 

Shaw wanted to write a historical play but 
there is no history in it, Tt is pure fiction. tt 
was first performed at the Vaudville Theatre 
on the 18th of November, 1913. 

"Heartbreak Honse’ was his next play 
begun before a shot was fred. Like [bsen's 
‘Wild Duck’ this is the most pessimistic of all 
his plays. Every thing is false. Beauty is false, 
nobility is false, heroism is false, There is na 
truth, Every virtue is an imagined illusion 
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and crumbles between the fingers the moment 
it is cxamined. It is as a matter of fact an 
overdrawn, much exaggerated picture of the 
moneyed and leisured Eoglisù Upper Middle 
Class, who meet in country houses from 
Saturday to Monday, atid are addicted to eat- 
ing, drinking, fishing, and flirting. The 
inception of this study is duc to the inspiration 
derived from three plays, "The Cherry Orchard’ 
“Uncle Vanya’ and "the Sea Gull!,—works of « 
Russian play-wright "Tchekov, ‘Tehekov is a 
fatalist and thinks the residents of the Heart- 
break House are destined to bo wiped out, So 
Shaw in his gloomy mood of pessimism throws 
out dark hints of their future, This race is no 
good. They have failed to fulfil: the purpose 
of nature. "They are bound to be superseded 
dw à better, nobler race,—a race of superior 
beings, which might be emper«nates or super- 
cats. Tt is rather interesting to note that in 
this play Shaw gives the first indication of 
teing infiuenced by Indian ideas. By this time 
probably he has heard the doctrine of the soul 
force of Mahatma Gandhi to which » reference 
is made in the following passage from Aet, T 
page 32— 

Mrs. Hushabye: Phere is nothing to see in 
the garden except papa's observatory and a 
gravel pit with a cave where he keeps dynamite 
and things of that sort... 





Randall. Dynamite! Ts n't that rather risky ? 
Lady Utterword: What is the dynamite 
for? 
Hector: To blow up the human race if it 


goes too far. He is trying to discover a psychic 
ray that will explode all! the explosives at the 
will of a Mahatma. 

‘Again on page 37 he reverts to the same 






Hector: What is the dynamite for? 


Capt. Shotover; To kill fellows like 
Mangan. 
Hector; No vse. ‘They will always be 


able to bay more dynamite than yon 

Capt, Shotover: T will make a dynamite 
that he cannot explode. 

Hector: And that you can, ch? 

Capt, Shotover: Ves! When I 
attained the seventh degree of concentration. 

40, Flaherty V. C.' is a war playlet written 
in 1915 to help Trish recruitment, which, 
according to Shaw, was badly bungled, But 
it was censored and even after the war has 
nover been produced on the stage. Tt was first 
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pliblished in 1919 along with other war plays: 

The next war-play “The Inca of Perusalem? 
was also written in rors and first produced at 
the Criterion Theatre om the 16th December, 
1916. Tt is a caricature of the ex-Kajsar. 
‘There is hardly any history or biography in it, 
only a few external things associated with the 
cx-Kaiser, e.g. his big moustache, his pose, ete. 
are the objects of Shaw's ridicule, Lest it 
should be regarded as a blow on the fallen foc, 
Shaw says in thc preface, "But T should certain- 
ly put the play in the fire instead of publish- 
ing it if it contained a word against our defeated. 
enemy that T would not have written in 1015." 

"Augustus docs his bit" is also a war playlet 
fon the model detective plays. Tt was written 
in 1016, The first performance was given at 
the Court ‘Theatre on the 21st January, 1027, 
Augustus i$ a wel meaning, patriotic, in- 
competent, fussy, and foolhardy military oficer, 
who negligently leaves important military maps 
and plans on the coffec tahle im a public 
restaurant and allows himself to he ontwitted 
and deprived of them by n clever girl from the 
war office. This seems to be Shaw's contribu- 
tion, his tittle bie, to winning the great wary for 
lie declares the object of the play in the closing. 
speech of the heroine to. be the following: 

The Lady: Oh, the gallant fellows nre 
mot all in the trenches, Augustus 
Some of them have come home fora 
few days’ hard-earned Wave; and T 
am yure you won't gridge them a 
Tittle fut at your expense, 

Augustus; (amiable) Ah, well For my 
country’s sake! 

‘Annajanska or the Bolshovik Empress! is 
abo war playlet written in rory and frst 
Produced at the Colisenm Theatre on the arst 
January, 1018. Tho scene is tnid in Beotia and. 
deils with tho period of Russia: devolution. 
It is a sketch with a view to enable some 
favourite actress, in this particular case, Mies 
MacCarthy, to make a dazzling appearance on 
tho stage and to enable her to make a display 
of her ankles amd shoulders om a dramatic 
pretext, 

"Back to Methuselah* was published In xo1t, 
and was produced on the stage in. Manchester, 
Shaw is now nearing 70. And garmility, 
the sign of age, is quite obvious in this 
so far the longest of his plays. Preface 
alone runs to $6 pages. Like Wells Outline 
of the History of the World, Back to Methuselah 
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is um outline of the history of the state of the 
world from 4004 B.C. to 31920 A.D. 

‘The second past ‘Gospel of the Brothers 
Barnabas! is a repetition of the "Press Cuttings,’ 
with a few modification, Mr. Asquith r= 
appears as Lubin, A few phrases from his 
speeches like ‘fighting to the lest drop of your 
blood" and the famous ‘wait and see' are put 
în his mouth, But even without these phrases 
Mr, Asquith could not be missed in Lubin. 
Mr. Lloyd George replaces Lord Kitchener and 
is introduced as Burge. His war work especial- 
1y in connection with munitions is mentioned 
and few characteristic phrases from his speeches 
like the "Knock out Blow" or ‘Hang the Kaisar’ 
ete, are made use of, There is very littl: 
action, almost no plot. A decided fall in. wit, 
iiumour, and dramatic situations is noticeable, 
‘The fine distinct individuality which 
characterise his characters and with which he 
endows his men and women is- somewhat lack- 
ing in this play. 

He seems to have been considerably in 
fluenced by ideas similar to those taught by the 
Yoga system of philosophy, according to which a 
man can prolong his life indefinitely and ean ac- 
quire supernatural powers such as the capacity to 
téduce meh and women to ashes by n mere 
glance. Shaw draws the line at 200 years. 
‘And he invests the residents of Great Britain 
with such wonderful magnetism and electrical 
brilliance that ordinary mortals cannot bear to 
look at them or come near them without 
insular veils or dresses, He even allows an 
elderly gentleman to be struck dead by the 
glance of the Oracle whom he had come to 
consult 

"The war seems to have changed Shaw's 
opinion with regard to England and the 
‘English people. Tn his pre-war work he has 
an unlimited capacity of abusing the English 
snd of railing at their stupidity, hypocrisy, 
ignorance and so on, In his post-war work 
England is the divine country and the English 
the chosen people of god. Por every useful 
man horn in Ireland, England produces a 
thousand, and for every useful man born in 
Scotland, England produces » hundred, If 
there is any race which is capable of generating 
the supermen, and sunerwomen, jt is the 
English race. Accordingly it is in England 
that man first attains am age of 200 years. Tt 
is in England that men and women acquire 
supernatural powers and wisdom. People from 
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Bhagdad come to England to seek the advice 
of oracles, Other elderly persons arc mere 
children even to the English children and so 
on. 


‘The last part 'As far as thought can reach* 
is a remarkable piece. It shows to what 
inconceivable heights his high soaring fancy 
can take its flight. Art he thinks will progress 
so far that it will be possible to endow portraits 
with life, Tt will be a common place thing to 
artificially manufacture living men and women. 
‘The present human machine will be modified 
fo such an extent that people will he born fike 
an egg from a shell. A girl one minute old 
will behave exactly like a giri of 2r at present, 
‘There will be no sex-distinction, not only 
mentally, morally and emotionally, but all 
physical distinguishing characteristics will be 
sltogether effaced. ‘The chest will be flat im 
both eases. Both will be completely bald 
Men and women will outgrow their taste for 
tmusic, dancing, pleasures of the world, and will 
teal ascetic lives, absorbed in deep meditation 
and: contemplation, far from the maddening 
crowds and busy bustling hatnts of men. 





Literary. Criticism. 


Shaw has often been called the Aristophanes 
‘of the oth century. Tt will not be out of place 
to examine the statement and to make a short 
comparative study of the two comedians. The 
first striking thing is that Shaw began life as 
a poor man living on six pence a day while 
Aristophanes was s rich mam, a landlord who 
had an estate of his own in Aegina, The fact 
that he had no sympathy with the poor and 
publicly betrayed his dislike for: them indirectly 
shows him to be a wealthy man. Further he 
had to make monetary payments to Callistratus 
and Philonides for teaching the chorns in pro. 
ducing his comedies. "This would not have been 
possible ff he were not rich. As Shaw was not 
a Londoner tut had come to the great 
metropolis as.a stranger in search of his fortune, 
so Aristophanes did not enjoy full Athenian 
citizenship. He was a foreigner. And a fer 
limes of Eupotis fragment 357 complaining of 
the seces of foreigners are supposed to refer 
to him. 
Aristophanes began writing very 

Tis first comedies were writen under tho mane 
of older poets Callistratus and Philonides, who 
had to teach the chorus as well as to perform 
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the pleasant task of receiving the state prizes. 
Shaw has never assumed a nom-de-plume. 
Whatever he has written, be has always written 
in his own name. 
Aristophanes often descends to vulgarity, 
In the Lysistrata for instance women are 
ridiculed. The jokes made by men at their 
expense are almost indecent and all sorts of 
vices are attributed to everyone. It reminds 
| one of the drama of the Restoration period iu 
England. Of course a comedian has every 
Fight to amuse himself anid his audience in the 
manner he likes best and this sort of thing 
may be regarded as a humourous pleasantary, 
"yet there is a limit and good taste draws the tine 
ata certain standard of refinement. Shaw is 
never vulgar. He has always preserved his 
decency and refined artistic taste, His ideas 
are often shocking, staggering if you like, 
but never vulgar or indecent. 
‘There is another difference between the two 
comedians. Aristophanes - often descends to 
rsonslities: The Cloud is a caricature of 
(Socrates, who is represented as a sophist, the 
ambodiment of the new culture. The very 
theme of the play—an old man wishing to 
learn how to avoid paying his debts will be 
denouneed by Shaw ss immoral, Aristophanes 
was persecuted by Cleon for treason on account 
of making a scandel with his play. “The 
Babylonians! and sent him rolling in dirt ana 
all but killed him. He smarted under the punish 
ment and took his revenge in the Knights 424 
B. C. where the state is represented as a gouty 
old man wholly under the power of a slave, 
i.e. Cleon. Tt is a rollicking and reckless abuse. 
For some reason or other Aristophanes hated 
Euripides iind goes out of his way to attack him 
in two of his plays, the Acharnians and the 
Daitales. His comedy the Peace contains a 
parody of Euripides Bellerophon. In the 
Thesmophoriasuzoe, written in rx B. C. 
Euripides is again introduced. The women 
assembled at the feast of Thesmophoria, to 
which no men were admitted discuss the 
ways and means of punishing Euripides 
Who has represented such horrid women 
in his tragedies. Euripides persuades his 
father-in-law to attend the meeting in female 
disguise. He is recognised and handed over 
do the police from whose custody he is set 
Tree with the help of Euripides. The Frogs, 
the severest attack on Euripides, was written 
after the latter's death, Aristophanes” hatred 
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pursed him even in the next work 
Dionysus, the patron god of drama, finds life 
intolerable. He descends to Hades to fetch 
Euripides. On his arrival into Hades he finds 
not only Euripides but also Aeschylus and 
he decides to bring Aeschylus back. The 
Triphales is an attack directed agaitist 
Alcibiades describing his private as well as 
public life, Shaw, ou the other hand, never 
attacks his personal enemies in his plays. "To 
utilise drama for the purpose of revenge would 
be described by Shaw as the prostitation of a 
noble art. 






political themes. 
was an attack on the system of Democratic 

- ‘The Acharnians, a mainly political 
play, is a personal attack on Cleon and om the 
war-party- ‘The Wasps 422 B. C. is a satire pi 
the Athenian administration of justice, their 
juries, their procedure and their love of 
litigation, Shaw on the contrary generally 
‘eschews politics, Not one of his plays cam be 
described as politícal. 

Both Aristophanes and Shaw possess 
wonderful imagination. "The Birds amd the 
th part of Back to Methusaleh show. their 
capacity for imaginary creations md original 
inventionis. 








‘Shaw 


Monsieur Hammond, Shaw's French 
translator ang admirer calls bim the Molière 
ofthe aot century. "hc French and the Irish 
comedians have no doubt a few points of 
correspondence but otherwise they are poles 
asunder. Both had to pass through a terrible 
struggle in their early life. Moligre was not 
only an author bet also an actor and the 





Molière. 








manager of his troop; Failure for him meant 
not only personal failure but also starvation for 
"lustre ‘Theatre.’ Shaw's fortunes on the 


other hand have never been bound with tho 
fortunes of any other person except himself 
Molière found a permanent patron in Luís de 
married life was made miserable by the conduct. 
of his wife Armande Bejart- Shaw leads an 
austere and ascetic life. His private life is 
beyond reproach. And his domestic happiness 
has never been ruffled. Both came in the time 
light when they were past middle aye 
Molière found a permanent patron in Louis de 
Grand. From his return to Paris he was not 
the master of himself. He had frequently w 
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entertain the court at Versailles, St. Germain, 
or Fontainblue. He had often to produce 
original farces, musical comedies, melo-dramas 
at a very short notice. Molière had become a 
Permanent fixture at the court of the grand 
monarche, No such luck for Shaw, One or 
two of his plays bove been privately performed 
at Buckingham Palace but he has never been 
commissioned to write plays for royalties, 

With regard to technique Shaw refuses 
to divide his plays into scenes and sometimes, 
as in Getling Married, even the acts are 
dispensed with. Molière, on the other hand, 
goes to the other extreme, He divides his 
Plays into too many scenes, The arriyul of 
every new character on the stage inaugurates a 
mew scene. This numerous division into scenes 
often disturbs the action of the play. In Le 
Hourxeois Gentle Homme the hero M, Jourdain 
is annoyed with his tailor who tas not kept 
his promise and delayed bis suit very much. 
Jourdain cannot control himself and begins to 
Swear at the tailor. Just at that moment the 
tailor makes his appearance and Molière has 
3 new scene although Jourdain's swearing was 
only half finished, the unfinished part being 
curried to the new scene. 

Molière like Shaw was an ardent social 
dormer, He mercilessly exposed the evil 
practices of his contemporaries, with a view 
to reform them. The “Tartuffe” attacks such 
individuals as Jead abominable Nives under the 
cloak of religion, but religion itself is not the 
object of attack. Les femmes savantes ridicules 
those who being shallow and superficial puss 
us original wits and scholars but wit and 
scholarship themselves are not exploded. 
Molière never directs his attack against the 
bourgeoisie as such. He laughs at their vices 
and tries to reform them by his withering 
ridicule. He is not beyond hope of thor 
reform, And then it is not the bourgeoisie 
alone, which is to be reformed. Other strata 
of society are equally good and bad. He does 
not spare ony particular class, "Phe church, the 
Court, the middle classes all share his attention. 
Shaw on the contrary intensely hates the middle 
classes and severely deals blows after blows on 
their noses for the salvation of their souls, 
He is a pessimist and believes the middle 
classes are past reform. "They must be wiped 
‘out and superseded by a new race of supermen 
‘and superwomen, Shaw i not content with 
the exposure of tbe hypoerisies and evils of 
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his age but like a revolutionary tries to destroy 
every fundamental notion which civilisation 
has established during the last millennium. 


Shaw and. Dickens. 


The same distinction can be made betwoed 
the works of Shaw and Dickens. Dickens often. 
paints villains and draws exaggerated pictures. 
But no one ever resented his use of fiction for 
social reform. Dickens had not alienated the 
sympathy of the middle classes, He suggested 
that there were many evil-doers like Squeers, 
Ralph Copperfield, Jingle, sergeant Bazfuz, ete,, 
but they were a disgrace to the society and the. 
society was quite ready with Dickens to 
denounce them, Shaw seems to think that 
every middle class man is a rogue and a cheat, 
Instead of suggesting that there sre slim 
property proprietors, like Sartorious, or share- 
holders im brothekbusiness Wke Mrs, Warren 
or manufacturers of explosives like Undershutt, 
who thrive on kiling fife, that there ars 
parasites, hypocrites and so ou, lie accuses. (he 
whole middle class of vices in sweeping 
generalisations. ‘The sympathy of the middle. 
classes js thus alienated and Shaw has failed 
where Dickens succeeded, 











Conclusion. 


Shaw is undoubtedly endowed with great 
gifts. His dramatic talent is unquestionable, 
He has created a galaxy of various characters 
such as very few playwrights have done. 
Every character is invested with a distinct and 
sharply defined individuality, His powers of 














observation are koen, and his characterisation 
vivid. Dramatic situations aré cleverly 
constructed. His wit, humour, spirited 


dialogue, intellectual quality, and refreshing 
originality make.his plays of absorbing interest, 
He has no doubt been under the strongest 
influence of Tosen. As in the case of The, 
his plays never came to an end. His men and 
Women ure all inoculated with strong doses of 
the so-called Tbeenism. Tho result i» hiè 
women, except a few, are detestible. "They 
are col, bloodless, intellectual antomata. 
They are not real. Shaw himself admitted 
Wat a good deai of machinery will be 
discovered at their post mortem examination. 
His menare, equally, wnemsincag. They 
are sel , brutal elpless, incompetent; 
indolent, and vicious S 3 
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By S. ABDUK RASHID. 
1. Of all the Turkish Dynasties, that ruled systematically to break down the power of the 


in India before the advent of the Mughals, none 
excites so much interest as none was productive 
of so many and so far reaching results as the 
house of the Kliljis. ‘Their accession to power 
marked the break up of the tottering machinery 
of the Government of the Slave Kings, the 
beginning of a reign of terror which swept away. 
‘the ancient regime, and the shifting of 
the power and burden of Government from the 
‘Turkish aristocracy to the middle class Hindus 
and the non-descript. Muslims, 

No reasonable inference can be arrived at 
as to the origin of the Khiljis(x) whose early 
history is shrouded in mystery. ‘They were 
identified with the non-descript Mustim nobility 
cof the Slave Kings who by their sheer genius, 
force of character, and adventurous spirit had 
Fisen to prominent places in the State and had 
excited the hatred and jealousy of the Turkish 
nobles, who monopolized all the great offices 
aud even held the throne in commission 
Spwsmodic efforts were made to subdue the 
spirit of aristocratic lawlessness and inter- 
democratic fecling of the nobles who might have 
preserved their power indefinitely while striking 
both at the Crown and the people, but for the 
existence of factions and bitter fouds which rent 
their ranks. Balban was the first to begin 


(1) According to Maj 
ue fi ef 








‘Raverty anil Hiphinstone, 
'hitjis were BT le who were Turks but having. 
teen long staying In Aigtanistan, rst round Herat 
Am iem cdwahlb. Mey Veramé s» wedhnlluted to 
the population of the locality that they were taken 
Jo t more Mgbens tham Tess. ría Uddia Parmi 
tive of Jala) Uddin Unt "he came of = rage dierent 
From that of he. Turke...nor would the eves om 
Mm se belonging vo the mmber vt their friends” 
fin (hat "by tbe death of the Salton Ketkabad, the 
Forts et Ve. finire." According to Niram Uddin 
eahari the tibe of 

Khalj are the descendants uf Khalj Khan, son-in-law 
of Chongiz Khan who settled in the hilly eommtry of. 
Glam, afr Chengir Kham reium 

feo riper Tans, According ta the author of Self 
‘Nama, Turk, the son of Japhet, the son ol Noah, had 























bre 
vobles by a "liberal use of poison" and the 
assassin's steel, but he aimed not at the anniliila- 
tion of the Turkish nobility but simply their 
subjection to the central authority. When his 
strong band was removed the country was 
plunged once more in a state of "prodigal 
anarchy" and the Turks began to play the old 
game of a puppet king, a well fed nobility and 
a terrorised people. But the impulse given by 
him and the forces of revolution let loose, 
swept away the power and the prestige of the 
‘Turkish nobles. 

2, When the last of the Slave Kings Keika- 
bad lay sick and dying at the Kilughari Palace 
attended by his doctors a conspiracy was forim- 
ed among kis officers to denounce several nobles 
of foreign extraction, at the head of whom was. 
Jolal Uddin, the Arzi-Mumalik (Muster Master 
general). ‘The latter having got an inkling of 
the plot forstalled the conspirators, collected 
his adherents round him, surprised and defeated 
them and succeeded in securing the person 
the infant son of Keikabad and 
Kotwal of Delhi. On the death 
Kejkabad he assumed the title of 
ascended the throne in the yeut 688 AH. 
(1289 A.D). 

3. This change of dynasty marked the first 
stage of the "Khilji Revolution" which 
the violent and irregular tyranny of a faction. 
The moderation of the aged Sultan and his 
reluctance to shed the blood of the Muslims in 
his old age together with thie sentimental aver- 
sion of the people of Delhi who considered it 
undignified and intolemble to submit to the 
Khiljis, ‘helped to mask the change." Some 
of the Turkish nobles had to be re-appointed 
and the final act in the couh de'elat was. 
played by Alla-Ud-din who drove the argument 
further home by exterminating the old aristo- 
cracy root amd branch, with the exception af 
three nobles—one of them a Khilji, the second. 
a converted Rajput and the third a non-des- 
cript Musalman. 

‘Thus the Khilji revolution becomes the re- 
yolntion of the Tniian Musalman against the 
foreigner. The former before this bad no 





an 


status; the revolution asserted his right to a 
recognition, ‘There is another equally import 
ant aspect of this change. Upto this time the 
city of Dethi had held the premicr position 
among the cities of the Empire. ‘The Empire 
‘of Hindustan was the Empire of Delhi, The 
accession. of. Alla-Ud-din. marked the revolt of 
the Provinces against the Capital and the over- 
throw. of its citizens. 

4- Jalal Uddin in the hour of victory had 
not forgotten his friends amd relatives. The 
Sulau's brother Vagrish Khan was made Are- 
i-Mumalik, Alla-Ud-din and Almas Beg (sons of 
Shahab Uddin Masud) tis sousin-law, were 
made Tumk and Akburbeki respectively. 
Afet Jula) Uddin Bad defcated Malik Chajju, 
the wophew of Keikubad, he bestowed Karr on 
his nephew Alla-Uddin. In his new govern- 
ment he was joined by a numberof the rebels 
whom the'king bad with unwise and impalitic 
clemency pardoned. "These disaffected nobles, 
Themselves in a state of nervous costasy, began 
to poison the mind of the yomg 
governor by dangling before his eyes the 
Crown of Delhi. Instigated by them to make 
a bid for the throne of Delhi, spurred by his 
‘own ambition and goaded to desperation by the 
Contomptuous and overhearing treatment of his 
wife(2) Ne began to form plans to either carve 
‘out an independent principality im the south 
As a soldier of fortune ot else to secure the 
Necessary means to attain the Crown. Th 1263 
he requested permission of the king to lead an 
expedition into Bhilse. ‘The permission was 
granted and while conducting operations there 
made enquires as to the Hindu Kingdom of 
Maharashtra lying across tbe mountains with 
its capital at Deogir, After having ravaged 
the country, he returned with much booty and 
same bronze idols which he presented o the 
Xing, The aged Sultan made it un occasion of 
qreferment by making bim the Arz-j-Mumalik 
amd confering upon him the territory of the 
Dudi in addition to the fief of Karra. ‘The 
favour shown by the king instead of awakine 
the sense of gratitude in him only. whetted 
ambition and strengthened him in his iniquitous 
resolve. He next wanted to lead a punitive 
expedition into Choderi, and having sccured 











Ga) The easly stirs of ATU Ain te sipade 
jn mystery. The rame of his ather iw given by 
Frishis omlv other historians ure silent about him 
His career heina with 3 scandal shout his strained 
felatious with Mis wife; th motive of which la dificalt 
to discover and mpmleni t» guess. 
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the permision of the Court, the marched to the 
south, the land of his dreams, gave out that lie 
‘was out to seek fortune by taking service with 
some: Hind Ruja,(s) and quietly pessed on in 
Elichpur and thence to Deogari, The town 
was Wldefended at this Hime, and the 
after some show of resistance submitted and 
Promised to pay tribue to the Delhi King, 
Alla-Uddin, intoxicated with success, retired 
laden with huge spoils. 1 

Now began the tattle of wits between the E 














guileless Joving old Sultan and his crafty 
nephew. The forme, while stuomad at | 
Gawaliar had heard that Alla.Dddin was 


returning with unprecedented amount of wealth 
amd a large number of elephants, and tad teen 
advised to intercept his returu to Karra “lest 
the elephants and wealth should so intoxicat 
him as not to kuow lis hunds fou his feet, 
The Fmperor in the simplicity of his hoart 
declined t» give credence 1 the evil rumours 











against him. A fow days after itttelligenoe 
arrived thot AllactTddin had marched straight 

10 Kara. From there be wrote a totter to Me C 
Suhan in terms of ahject humility posing asa = 
penitent simer und asking his forgiyeness for 
having undertaken an expedition without his 
previous sanction and requesting permission to 
prent awit the Cont and lay gl die 
booty at the Emperors feel His brother. 
Almas Beg who was at thè Court counteracted 
all the wise counsels of the king's advisers and! 
prevailed upon him tọ proceed to Kurta ag 
mark of having forgiven his anditifal be: 
haviour, be king "blinded by destimy'' and. 
taken im bv she show of remone arrived at c 
Karma on the 7th of Ramzan. 

After a course of dissimulation the ‘nephew, 
steceeded in making rhe Sultan moet Mln ta- 
armed and unguarded on the other side af. the: 
Fiver. Alla-Tdatin came forward in afl Inatillty 
Aud threw himself at the feet of tis uncle, The 
latter raised him up, embraced him and stroked 
is check and said “T have brought thee wp from: 
thy infancy and loved thee more than my sans. 
Why should you he afraid of me." ‘The Sultan 





19) TH melt tave been dome whiti the object at 
iind e tare sal theta 

ite Mindu Rajas tarmak whore s 
assed with a9 fanderaae force, TIG 
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then took him by the hand and yas proceeding 
to the boat, when on a signal being given by 
 Alls-Ud-lin he was hacked down by Muhammed 
Salim of Samana and Tkhtiar Uddin Hud, The 
ead of the venerable old Sultan was stuck 
immediately on a spear aml paraded throngh 
the camp. On the same day "the royal canopy 
‘was elevated over the head of Alla-Ud-tin’* who 
was proclaimed king with the title of Al-Sultan- 
W-a'ram Ala-Uddunyiao-Aldin Abul Muzafar 
Muhd Shah-al Sultan, on: the- 16th of. Ramzau 
695 A-H. (4) 

‘Qn the news of the assassination of the Sultan 
reaching Delhi, Malka-i-Jehan who retained her 
infloonce in that city, in her haste to secure a 
representative of royalty, selected Rukan Uddin 
Ibrahim in preference to thè proper heie Arkti 
Khan who was absent at his post in Multan. 
‘This act of Malka-i-Jaha whom Harni styles 
the "^silliest of the silty”! secured Rukan Uddin 
temporary existence as a klug, a digity which 
otherwise us a younger mn nud a minor he was 
neither entitled nor fitted. to hold. 

‘Alla-Uid-tin having already: at his command 
n powerful army and wealth of Deccan supply- 
Ing him vith twlinsited means of increasing his 
forces and conciliatine wavering opponents, had 
nierely to’ advance to the capital to put as end 
to the rule of the bay Sultan. That year there 
Jud beon exceptionally. heavy rains and all t 
fonds had been blocked lg "med and mite 
But such was the magic of the gold which Alla- 
Uddin took cure to sentter broadcast umang the 
people by means of “4x small, light and movable 
Munjamike’* that in spite of the inclement ele- 
ments, within two of three weeks of his march 
from. Kara, by the tíme be reached Badaun, 
he had collected $6,000 horses and 60,000 foot- 
soldiers besides ari enormous following (Rarni). 
"Bint thoe scales seem to have been finally turned 
by te empty pesaury of legitimacy at the 
capital and the saperabindant resotices of the 














UO) The enormity OF the rrime la obrioost, the 
cota Moode cysicism which prompted it I patent 
‘AMl-Uidies Uerouphoat Wis long reign never attempted 
Si tilp be act or play the clmm part ofthe 
apilogiet By ie strom "rule Ve made, the peuple 
forget the crime E they could not forgive 
“Public opinion iHd mot expect thst the laws o 
Private MsoriHty woalil be coperte b the members 
of the royal family in their Gealimes with each otber 
Wie" "Aflectionn dese sink al) the charity, of 
fither son and trether were coméhteted sentir 
Mihly datigeroms or kinus Sellpreseres 
fint postilate of politisi marality smt « similar fate 


von i] probably Jave jalal 
Tu Feat eriebitts Jave Vaen Mia ta osa J 











spoiler of the idolators. His catapults instead 
of projecting hard stones against the city walls 
were employed as toys in scattering: 
among the greedy multitude.” As the new 
Sultan marched towards Delhi the Maliks and. 
Amirs of Jalal Uddin's party, men tike Taj 
Uddin Kochi, Malik Abba Ji Akhur Beg, Malik 
Amir Ali Diwana and others came to Baran and. 
paid homage to bim. Frightened by tbe dcfac- 
tion of the nobles Malilen--Tahan, now wrote a 
coaxing letter te Arkli Khan at Multan, invit- 
ing him to come to Delhi and defend it. That 
Prince, however, did not deem himself strong 
enough to interfere with the folt accompl, 
"When the Maliks and the Army have joined 
the enemy,” he wrote in apology, "what is the 
nse of my coming.” 

Alla-Uddin crossed the river Jumna at the 
fond of Katah. Rukan Udin marched owt of 
Dolhi and eneumped opposite to Alla-Uddin. 
At midnight the left flank of bis army went 
over to the Sultan. "This completely dishearten- 
od him, and sending his mother and the Harem 
in ailvance be marched away out of the Ghazi 
Gate to Multan with a few followers and some 
bags of gold Tankas hastily taken oùt of the 
treammry. The feld was now chear, the fickle 
goddess of fortune having placed the tbrone of 
Delhi at his fect without a blow. The Kotwal 
with the keys of the fortress, the Quzis and ihe- 
Ministers came ont to do him homage im his, 
camp at Siri. On the-ssmd 2il Haj 696 AM- 
(October 20, 1296) at the bead of a largo nud 
well equipped army tbe king made his state 
entry into Délhi. ‘This was made am occasion 
of much rejoicing; feaste and festivals were 
held; large gifts were made to the people i. 
general, aud in the wonte of Barni “wine and 
women, muse anil sàng were the order of the 
day... whether from. considerations of 
expediency or to deceive the people or to. drat 
5 vell over the criminal murder of Sultan Jalal 
Uddin, he opened the doors of generosity and 
munificence to the nobles as well ak. tothe 
general public." From considerations of pohiti. 
cal expediency fe distributed offices nf trust 
and responsibility among the Jalali nobles anit 
thus created what we should novè cait n Coali- 
im Ministry. The army was given 6 months" 


Having scoured himself on. the 
the reconciHation ef the mobles, the army 
the people, he turned his attention to” 
destruction of the sons of the deceased Sultan. 
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"He nominated Ulgh Khan and Zafar Khan with 
49,000 horsemen for this duty. These officers 
marched to Multan and laid scige to it. ‘The 
‘Kotwal and the people of Multan turned against. 
the sons of Jalal Uddin and wont over to the 
bescigers. ‘Thus betrayed, the Princes deputed 
Shaikhul Islam Shaikh Rukan Uddin to inter- 
cede for them with Ulgh Khan. Ho courteous- 
Wy received the princes and along with their 
Amirs, Maliks and their Harems conveyed them 
to Delhi, ‘There they were blinded and sent as 
prisoners to the fort of Hansi. A similar treat- 
‘ment was meted out to their Amirs and Matiks 
and even to those Jalali Amirs whom he had 
at first taken into his Ministry. Their goods 
and estates were confiscated and by means of 
these forfeitures he realised a karor in the 
course of the year 

§. Conquest of Gujrat: In the month of Zil 
‘Haj 698 A.H. (1298 A.D.) Alla-Uddin sent his 
brother Ulgh Khan and Nastat Khan with a 
large army to Gujrat, With a "view to holy 
war and not for the lust of conquest, they 
enlisted under their banners about 14,003 
cavalry, and 20,000 infantry.(s) The king's 
armies having Inid waste the country occupied 
Nehrwala, the capital: Ms Raja, Rai Kurram, 
fled away and sought refuge with Raja Ram 
Deo of Deogir. His treasures, wives and 
concubines fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Among other captives was Kamla- 
devi the beautiful wife of the Rai, “who for 
beauty, wit and necomplishments was the flower 
of India," She was taken into the Harem of 
the Sultan where she rose to be his favourite. 

‘The Amirs proceeded further into Gujrat and 
Mid seige to Somnath. The temples were 
plundered and idols broken. Among the largest. 
of these was the onc called Somnath “fixed upon 
stone, polished like a mirror of charming shape 
amd admirable workmanship. Its position was 
such as it was about to move and its expression 
such as if t was about to speak", he idol was 
removed and carried to Delhi where it was laid 
down for people to tread upon, A heavy 
tribute was laid upon Gujrat, Nasrat Khan 
then proceeded to Cambay(6) “the most 
celebrated of the cities of Hind in population 

















(5) Wassaf:Tajiyatul-Amnar in Hiliot amt Dowson, 
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(6) Tr was from. one of the merchants of this 
tiat Nasrat Khan seemed the famous slave 
falii Kafur who weilded so powerful an influence 
ver Uw Saltan and was in the end [surrumental in 
Vringing aboot the collapse of Wis dynaity. 
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and wealth. Tts nir is pure, its water clear, and 
the circumjacent country beautiful and charm 
ing both in scenery and buildings.” ‘This town 
which formed the most busy commercial centre 
of the conutry wus plundered and immense 
amount of booty captured "such as pearls, 
diamonds, rubies and emeralds, ete,, as well AS 
a great variety of clothes, both silk and cotton, 
stamped, embroidered and coloured," (7) 

6. Capiwre of Raw-Tambhor and Jain ¢ 
Alle-Uddin next turned his attention to the 
captire of Ran-Tambhor which was held by 
Hamir Dev, a relative of Rai Pathaura(6) of 
Delhi, Uigh-Khan from Niana and Nosrat 
Khon from Karra were ordered to march amd 
Jay seige to it. ‘They seized Thain first and 
beseiged the citadel of Ran-Tambtior, Nasrat 
Khan who was conducting the operations. was 
Struck by a stone burled by am engine from 
inside the fort and was killed. The Raja taking 
advantage of the fact marched out from, the 
fort and compelled Utgh Khan to fall back on 
Thain with great toss, ‘The Sultan on hearing 
of his death himself started for Ran-Tambhor, (o) 
and proceeded to lay seige to it in all earnest, 
‘The Hinds offered a stout resistance and: kept. 
p constant fre om the beselgers wha were 
forced to prepare entrenchments with bags full 
of sand. ‘The Hindus were at last starved anid 
forced to surrender, "No provisions remained 
in the fort and famine prevailed tò such an 
extent that a grain of rice was purchased for 
two grains of gold.(t0) ‘The Rai performed thie 
terrible rite of Jauhar and on the 3rd of Zil- 








V) Yie plunder ol. the, const owen had fa 
reaching ecobomtie elect. ic dicouraged M. i id 
Hot why cit olt trade With Ve. forem entire. 
The Tct grodacis of Onjrat were diverted inland ami 
romatere il coniaiction spay a between the 
(e) Hamir De ia wrongly called: Ve krandon 
of Pitra hy Nieam Uddin Ahmad. HC Vithauee 
ie ane le Hal ha fought ayant 
Shane and We 159» MD. the statement 
fannot be nceepted., The Persian Texts have. got the 
Woni "iba or Nabira wie may be ben to 
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He hated 
sese x ia. "tee M det te Due 
be uearly Jost his fife in an incursion hended by 

feng rash a saree) S man whose ambi. 
i tc ee nd hence epee 
eng Jie seller Aklat Khan mia captured, and 
to death with iron tl Renter AAA 
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Qada joo AH. (130r A.D.) the fort was taken. 
bby the “slaughter of the stinkling Rao." 
Jahin an irom fort, an ancient abode of Yolatry 
‘Was also captured, 

7. Conquest oj Chitaur: On Monday 
the Sth Jumadi Us Sani 7o2 AH. the 
urmies marched from Delhi with a view to the 
capture of Chitaur, ‘The fort. was taken om 
Monday the xoth of Muharram 703 A.H. 
(August, i303). The Rai fled but afterwards 
surrendered himself and was secured “against 
the lightening of the scimitar” The Govern- 
ment of Chitaur was. bestowed upon Khizar 
Khan, the son of the Sultan, and the place 
named Khizar Abad. He was on this occasion 
publicly proclaimed the heir to the throne.(r1) 

B. Conquest of Malva: Rai Mahlak Dev 











Tal the wory. of the two sieges, of Chiume by 
AlkUddis ae tll Ly Col. Todd relying upon the 
Wewunte M the Rajpot bards ik one of the, most 
Fomantic. Ahat adoran tho amale of Indian history; 
but it dide Wo cortoborati 
Air Khesre who 
dot mention. it 
mutline at ies not. ive the source. 
S it an given y Todd ie appended 
9f Mla-Uidin. havit been. 
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daughter of the Ki 
her into his harem. 
conquest of Rajpal 
several months, eh 
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tug. of Ceylon, he desired to ring 
ie marshalled wn army {or the 
‘ad aliet a weary march of 
pet udet, tlie walle of Chitanr 
y demanded e he pie ot Mun return e. Md 
Mie lair Princess. The Hajputs, comidering the 
aper o fits ome fo tne al sy ol 
rejected these iunalting term, “The siege hav 
pad, Alstad medie bio demand (o A 
Tiere stat Of this extraordinary benuiy, a sratiica 
Hon he "was only: permitted tn enjoy by [he reflection 
umeros irre Relying on Raipathour, he 
feri Chas alighily. xuarded and having con. 
Temphited. tbe. reflected! charms of Padmant he sel 
Colon Mis tetur to. iy camp. "lune, Ve regem 
Cr chitaue accompanied him back t0. the front of the 
fortrese There. Allatiddin had prepared an ambwah 
^t sel bana hurried is ol vo Wie cam, 
uade ha liberty dependent o. the Nureni 
Pibsan Tbe Raj, who was illtronted in his 
finement, comsentel, and sent for ler. 
family, "Wearing ot “this dishonourable 
fonceried wear 

















con: 
Padiuani's 
proposal 
ol poisoning the Princess ta save 
their honour. The Princess beimg a irt of invention, 
Propane stratagem. save. er aod tay ay 

mour. Selecting a mumiber Of dishing dependents, 








wio in complete "armour e themselves in 
Dots, sed attended by à chosen retinue of borse aud 
oot "an bened er station and dignity marched 
wands bre ey were, itn os! 
Stern me night Wy. tie kings 
permission ‘they were allowed in ace’ the Raja As 
Soom as Ahe Dalis got inside the prison, the armel 
Tien lapi uui, pmi He king's gaard 1o sword amd 
Carried ei the’ Haje, Tbe Haja, aviüg got back tn 
his kingdom, ravaged the country held by te Muslims 
"nil (be later gave wp tbe fort end the Rajs retained 
the tract of Clar as æ tributary of Alla-Uddin. 
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of Malva fought against the armies of 
Islam at the bead of a large force consisting 
of 30 or 40 thousand cavalry and numerous 
infantry but he was defeated and slain while 
attempting flight from the field of battle. 
Malwa was annexed and placed in charge of 
Ainul-Mulk. ‘The Raja of Jalwar, Nehr Dev, 
tendered his submission soon afterwards aud 
ies of Mandu, Ujjain, Dhar Nagri, and 
Chanderi were all captured, By the end of 
x30$ A.D. practically the whole of northern 
India came into the havds of Alla-Uddin, 





THE MONGOL TERROR, 
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1. "The early history of the Mongols is 
extremely obscure. "The name is said to be 
derived from Mong meaning the brave. We get 
the earliest notice of them from the history of the 
"Tang dynasty of Chine (617 to 190 A.D]. 
‘Their ancestry is Jost ity the mist of fable nnd. 
may be roughly described as a hybrid mes 
‘The physical features of the country which 
they inhabited, with its deserts anid mountains 
were admirably suited to the habits and customs 
of a sparse population of nomadic griziers anid 
shepherds. By much the greater part of the 
Jand is barren, mixed in many instances with 
sandy deserts with an inhospitable climate, so 
that the difficulties of procuring subsistence at 
ome spot or at a moderate distance from their 
habitations has compelled the inhabitants in all 
ages to ndopt a wandering life. “When they 
were strong they attacked a neighbour with or 
without a reason; WM successtul, they enjoyed, 
usually a short period of blood thirsty revenge 
and debauchery; if beaten, they would lic low 
UM a fresh opportunity was offered of agran- 
disemont or plunder," These barbarian tribes 
tose to an important position under Chengia 
Khan (72) and his father, 








a) Formerly these tribes were between two 


ivilization like a pumpkin between, ten tran, pots. 
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ie defeat of the Earakhatat Turks by Alla. 
Khwasrain Shah removed the only checks en 
Power. From tbe laws ol Chengiz Khan we gei a 
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hey the Mahayana form of Beddhism bak 
the tincture of Buddhism was very little. They were 
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Lalal tey were remarkably tolerant There was a 
mirong sense of social stracture and natimality. The 
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Heth (person, of the rum, rego being oly 
Secondary Military organisation was naether 
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a; The conquests of Chengiz Khan and his 
immediate Mongol’ successors were conducted 
with om exterminuting ernclty md a cold 
contempt of human fife and suffering un- 
paralleled in history: By the barbarity of their 
massacres in which axe, sex or status were 
alike disregarded, they spread terror and dismay 
^l around them. Their huhit of slaughter 
seems to have hardened them to the sight of 
blood und “rather engendered an almost sportive 
quid unnatural thirst for it." We have liarrow- 
imp detuils of these massacres.—how in one 
place all the young and old women were 
stripped naked ond asked to fight with tooth 
and nail, and then all wore put to the sword; 
Tow when the Governor of Hirot rebelled 
16,00,000. souls were massacred; how Bukhara 
was sacked und burnt, mosques defiled and the 
Holy Book spumed. One of the inhabitants 
of Bukhara having contrived to reach Khurasan 
was asked hy the people as to the state of that 
mifortinste town. His ceply sums up the 
whole situation. “he Mongols," be replied, 
"eame, dug, burnt, slonghteted, plundered and 
Mepartid.” As they sulvaticod farther from 
their bome and Jett tlieir deserta behind them, 
the course of their march was marked by the 
burning of the cities, the devastation and the 
Tuin of the country and tlie slaughter of al) the 
inhabitants whom they did not carry off as 
slaves. "Their uniform. plan was to convert 
tlie fields into a desert and to leave behind them 
no human being that could rise on. their rear, 
for that could offer a moment's annoyance or 
occasion the slightest risk to the invader"(r3) 

















ang feature of ele ow They were divided into 
Jullitary erotpi oit a decima system Autie-hdalt, Air 
fami Amir, and Amiri- Yoman, AI were 
Tinte to, tonsctiption. 

fax) Chengis Khan tri .) haying subtued 
Pekin and the Northern Mali of Chine led his Mongol 
hordes aghat the other Turk) tribes ying between 
Tramoxnia må Bia own original country, mont, of 
lom he compelled to acknowledge his away, “His 
Jmpire ereat and miehty thomh i, was Would mot 
Jave nitrated $o mach, attention uit potice both, Wr 
the east and in tie West but for en poekdent, Fia 

harane to ihe Cogtt ot AlleCldin  Khwesram 
At met hin death i Eha Hatiro territore., Chenge 

















daamid the person f the Governor in wise. 
city, hin agent had met his death. The merens 
sent Dy Nim were maltreated and sent back t 


thelr beard Tha rmsd the wild wrath of the 
widest "warrir. Aller besieging’ and “sacking with 
Telefiless cries “the imersas vich, and. popom 
jes mith which the country of Trasowtio tem 
de crossed (bes Oups and 4 the 

featevetive  inmmndaton of his barbarians over 
wera, Ralakh and Kimens, racing on the 
‘one hand a large postion of Persia and Amminia and 
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"To realize the terror inspired by the Mongols 
and to appreciate the difficulties of the Govern. 
ment which had to cope with them, the 
felicitous description given of the Mongols 
“riding om camels, all with steelsike todies, 
clothed in cotton, with faces like fire and with 
their heads shorn,” by Amir Khusea which 
Lanepoole eharacterizzs as a "caricature of fen” 
will not be out of place -— 

"Their eve were so arrow and piercing dat. 
they might have bored a hole in a trazen 
Wesel Their stint: wae burrible than their 
lor, "Their faces were set on thelr bodies 
fis they had tio neck, Their cheeks 
resembled soli feather botilen fil of 
Wrinkles und knott Their mower vxtenduil 
from cheek Lo cheek, and thelr monthe frout 
theekbone io ehrebbone. Theit nitrile 
resembled rotten save aad frin Qm the 
air descended a» far ue the lips, Their 
menstaches were of extravagant length 
They td at scanty bearda about thee 
Chian Their chesta, af a color half laci, 
Mali white, were 90 covered with Deo thuk 
hey looked ike sesame grownig om a ti 
il They devoured doga anil pige 
with their manty. teeth... Thelr origin: ka 
etived from doss Mut they have larger 
bomes. The king marvellod at tholr busily 
countenance amt said that Cod hod erested. 
them ont of hellfire, ‘They Tooked Hke sa 
mmy white demens, nnd. the people feit 
rome thean everywhere in atfright. 








Se Such were the people who hiing Iiko a 
Uunniderelond on the borders of the khigdom. 
amd kept constantly battering on Ite frontiers 
demanding the proverbial pound of flesh, 

Were a constant source of anxiety to all the 
Governments, and Alla-Ud-din succeeded in 
keeping them away from the frontier after 
having inflicted ou them several crushing defets 
and the maintenance of a huge army. 

(a) Tr the second year after succession of 
Ala-Ud-din Amir Daud, king of Mavarannohr, 
crossed the Indns and entered Hindustan like 
om “avenging deluge,” with an army ot 
400,000 Mongols: “The advancing wave of 
the hellites: burnt dav all the villages of tiie 


iy the other spreading deolation \ivagh 
fet Chita an far the Tn gen renee 
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Khokhars in such 4 way that the flames extend- 
eas far as the suburbs of the city.......-Süch à 
wailing arose that the sound reached His 
Majesty the King of kings" Alla-Uddim sent 
Ulgh Khan with the whole of the right wing of 
the anny. The two armies met in the 
‘neighbourhood of Jallundhar,(14) In the bloody 
battle which ensued, Rabi-ul-Arkhir 69s AH, 
{1296 A.D.), the Mongols though in numbers, 

ike ants and locusts," were defested with » 
Joss of 20,000 met left dead on the field. The 
prisoners were taken to the Sultan with wooden 
collars round their necks aud were all pat to 
the sword, 

But the most terrible invasion of the Mongols 
came in the year 1298 A.D. when Katlugh 
Khwaja with 20 Tumans of Mongols came from 
Mavarunnahr to conquer Hindustan, Crossing 
the Indus they marched straight upon Delhi 
amd laid sige to it. Great consternation 
prevailed in the town and the suburbs as they 
saw the Mongol hordes encamped outside in 
large numbers. ‘The people of tbe neighbour- 
ing villages swarmed into the city to seek shelter 
within its walls. The place was so crowded by 
these homeless reftjtees that mosqttes and Saris 
iid houses were filled with them, The Sultan 
summoned the Amirs and the Maliks from 
different parts of his Empire and having rein- 
forced amd ejuipped tho army marched out 
‘with “regal pomp and splendour,” to measure 
lis strength with these human locusts who 
respected neither person nor property, nor laws 
buman or divine, Placing Delhi in charge of 
the Kotwal, he with 9,00,ce0 horses and 2,700 
elephants (Frishta) encamped in the plain of 
Sii. Some of the Amirs advised « temporising 
policy. ‘The king refused to listen to these 
pacific counsellors and his spirited reply to them 
bespeaks the soldier in him. "No more can 
we retain the kingdom of Delhi by followin 
advices stich as yours, by avoiding war and by 
dresming of injuring the Mongols while creep- 
ing behind the camels’ backs. It will be un- 
becoming for me to avoid the Mongol battle by 
cowardly deceit and frand. If I acted on your 
suggestion, contemporaries and posterity will 
laugh stray beard snd think me a poltroon.. 
Of whit account would T remain to the’ people 
of my coüntre? How will my courage and 

















(m) The scene of battle is variously described. 
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bravery keep my turbulent people in obedience? 
Happen what say, I will to-morrow move from. 
Siri to the plain of There I wilt fight 
Katlagh Khwaja and his men till it be made 
clar to which of us two God grants victory 
amd success." Alla-Uddin accordingly marched 
from Siri to Kili and encamped there. Katlagh 
Khwaja on the other side advanced to deliver, 
the first attack, Zafar Khan, who commanded: 
the right wing of the Sultan's army attacked 
the Mongols, threw them into confusion and. 
routed them, The Mongols unable to bear the 
onslaught of bis men, broke and fled precipitates 
ly, followed by. Zafar Khan for a distance of 
over 15 Kos. When the first fears had been 
slayed the demoralized Mougols mealised that 
Zafar Khan's pursuit was not supported by Alaf 
Khau who commanded the loft wing uf tho 
army, Suddenly, some of the Mongols who 
under Targhi Khan had been lying fn ambush 
came upon bim aud surrounding him from all. 
sides, hamstrug his borse, But Zafar Khan, 
“the bravest of the brave", fought them to the. 
lest and defied the efforts of the enemy to take. 
him alive. The Mongol leader, struck by his 
courage, made him an alluring offer to which. 
be replied, “I know no. greater honour than to 
die in fulfilling my duty," He was pierced by. 
arrows and died a soldicr's death, ‘The 
Mongols found a refuge in the approaching 
night and hurried off to their confines. “After 
this an army so large never caime to give 
battle in the precincts of Dolhi,” (Barni). 
tb) We next hear of the inroads. of the 
Mougols at the time when the Sultan was 
engaged in the siege of Chitaur. This time 
the Mangols marched under thelr tender, 
Targhi, and encamped pn the bank of 
Jamna near Dolti, The Sultan's army was 
so mitch weakened by detachmettts—the Bower 
of the King’s army had marched to the 
south and others af his Anirs had gone to their 
Jagim—and so badly eqtipped that when he 
arrived at the capital he was unable to meet the 
enemy én the open field and so entrenched his 
camp and waited for reinforcements to arrive. 
Two mouths passed by without any of the rivals 
attempting to draw the other out to give 
battle. ‘The Mongols who were not in all 
probability prepared for protracted operations. 
withdrew without a battle.(rs) In the next two 
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years there were three inroads of the Mongols 
into India. On all occasions crushing defeats 
were inflicted upon them anil cruel punishments 
meted out to those who fell into the hands of 
the Sultan's soldiers. The forays of Ghazi 
Malik into the Mongol territory struck terror 
into their hearts and never again as long ns 
‘Alla-Uddin lived did they dare to make their 
appearance in Hindustan. The cessation of the 
Mongol raids was an unprecedented feat in the 
snnelé of Muslim India, 

t is related in sober fact that thé blood 
and the bones of the Mongols formed part of 
the building material of the new walls a 
defences with which the Sultan improved the 
capital. "The enemy conceived such a fear and 
dread of the army of Islam that all fancy for 
coming to Hindustan was washed ont of their 
breasts, All fear of the Mongols departed from. 
Delhi und the neighbouring provinces. Perfect 
security was everywhere felt and the rayat 
carried ou their agriculture in peace." (Zia 
Uddin Barn), 
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4. The name Decesn is applied to the territory 
dying south of the river Narabda and separated 
from Upper India by mounains and forests, 
"The physical features of the country have gone 
u lòng way to make the history of Deccan. It 
has from earliest times been open to trade with 
the ueigħtouring countries, while protected 
from the north by dense forests and mountains 
jt hus been less subject to invasions, than 
Hindustan proper. The "Tablelands of the 
southern Deccan and Mysore and the burning 
Plains of the Carnatic have preserved the Hindu 
type of language, custe and religious worship 
in its pristine purity, 

‘The Muhammadan conquest of India had 
hitherto been almost entirely confined to that 
part ofthe peninsula known as Hindustan. (16) 
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makes the curious 
mistake of supposing that Harat Nizam Udin Aulia 
Sent men into the Mongol camp who assassinated the 
‘Mongol leader, 

x6) The native Fiindu Rajas af the Deccan had 
as yet entirely escaped ihe attack of tbe Muslim 
Aithongh ‘there were Muslim traders nnd settlers. on 
the Western Coast. ‘There is leo en evidence of 
certain Muhammadans being employed in the armies 
cite Southern Rajas, 
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Rumours of Gerce invaders from the snowy 
region of the north, of kingdoms depopulated 
and dynasties overthrown, of priests killed in 
Cold blood and temples desecrated, of idols 
broken and religious places plundered amd. 
defiled wowld naturally reach the courts of the 
distant kingdoms of the south, but “as yet it 
was only the shadow of war that caused them 
disquiet ; the reality was far off," 

2, Alla-Ud-din when he was a governor at 
Karra had tumed his restless eyes towards 
Deccan as holding the means wherewith he 
hoped to place the golden crown on his burn- 
ing brow. As related above under pretence of 
leading à punitive expedition into Chanderi, the 
Raja of which according to him “had grown 
proud of his wealth und declined submission tà 
his government,” lie had made a dash with 8000 
chosen horsemen from Chanderi to Elichpur, 
Halting there for a few days he marched to 
ohatilajanra, otherwise called Lasur, about 12 
miles: from Deo Gath, When Rain Dev heard 
of the approach of the Muhammadans he 
collected what farces he could and despatched 
thom under one of his sons to Ghutilajaura, 
"hey were defeated and dispersed by Alla. 
Uddin who following close upon them invested 
the town. ‘The Raja threw himself into th: 
citadel and hoping to be soon relieved by hie 
other son, decided to stand a seige. Allas 
Vin adapted the clever ruse of giving out 
that this forces were but tle advance gari ot 
the main army of 20,000 horse, following close 
upon him. ‘This had the desired effect, and. 
the Raja ill-provisioned and despairing of 
receiving any relief, and sure of heing starved) 
ont, considered it prudent to treat with the 
enemy, Alla-Uddin also realized the dangerous 
position he had pot himself in by having. 
tashly marched into the midst of a 
country with a wholly inadequate force, atid 
with the probability of his retreat being 
tut of by the Hindu Rajas Khandes, Malva 
and Gondwana behind him. But he also 
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realized that the Raja must be in sore straits 
to make the overtures of peace. He, there- 
fore, agreed to depart from Deo Garh in a 
fortnight if Ram Deo "guaranteed to him a 
ransom of so mumnds of gol, 7 maunds of 
pearls and same valuable stuff in addition to 
4b elephants, some thousand horses and the 
plunder which he had already collected fror 
the city." “The Raja hai) no other alternative 
hut to submit, His son, on the other hand, 
having returned to Deo Garh with his 
long expected and anxionsly waited army 
refused to abide by the terms of the humiliating 
treaty his futher bad entered into, He 
threatened to annihilate the Muslim army wm- 
less Alla-Uddin restored all the plunder he 
fad taken. For Alle-Uddin it was casier to 
fight than to. disgorge the booty he hud 
secured at the risk of his life and governorship 
Detaching: 1,000 of his men under Malik Nasrat 
Khan and leaving him to watch the for br 
folt upom Shankar Rao's army. ‘The day woulil 
have been lost but for the timely arrival of 
Malik Nasrat with his 1,000 men who were 
mistaken by the Hindus as the main Muhan- 
mulan army. ‘The panic-stricken Hindu army 
broke and fled and the conqueror re-entered the 
town fo more closely press the siege, Ram 
Dev aga opened negotiation but Alla-Uddin 
charged him with breach of faith and insisted 
upon far heavier terms, According: to Frishta 
he exacted from the Raja a “ransom of 600 
maunils of gald, 7 maundé of pearls, 2 maunds 
‘of other jewels, a thousand maund of silver 
and n yearly tribute of the Elichpur 
province." (17) 

3. Events that followed his return from Deo 
Fh have heen narrated in their proper place. 
No further expeditions were fed into the Decean 
as the Sultan after his accession was too much. 
occupied itt preserving the kingdom from foreign 
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invasicue and internal rebellion to devole bis 
attention to its extension.(18) When he had 
secured himself against the internal and, the 
external danger he set himself to the realiza- 
tiou of his carly dreams of conquest. 

Ram Dev who had so far been sending the 
tributes regularly took advantage of disturb- 
ances in the first ycar of Alla-Uddin's reign 
and withhold it. Under the command of Malik 
Naib Kafur, Hazar Dinari, a large army wat 
sont against the Raja, Khwaja Haji; Naid Arz 
iMumalik, was to attend to the administration 
of the army, the collection, of supplies and the 
Ain-Ul-Mwlk, 
the. governor. amd Alaf Khan, 
governor of Gujrat, sent their troops to re- 
inforce the invading army. (1o) 

Malik Kafur marched into Deo Garh. nid 
uid the country waste. Ram Teo swei) for terma 
amd was sent to Delhi where the Sultan showed 
him great favour and gave him a canopy awl 
the title of Rai Rayan. He was confirmed in 
his kingdom and according to Frishta the 
district of Nausari(ao) takon from Gujrat was 
given over to Rati Dev as a personal estate. 
This secured the allegiance. of the Hindu Raju 
who wus of immense help to the Sultan's 
Generals in their subsequent expeditions into 
Déccon, (21) 

4. Tu the year 1309 Malle Kafur vas again 
commissioned to undertake the capture of 
Arangal with a similar force "accompanied. by. 


securing of elephants and spoil 
of Malwa, 
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the royal red eaiopy through the kindness of 
the son of Sultan". Marching through unin- 
Habitable awl inhospitable tracts "the obedient 
army Went through this inhospitable tract, file 
after file, and regarded this dreadful wilderness 
as the razor bridge of Hell". Crossing five 
rivers in the course of six days the army arrived 
at Jast in Sultanpur. From thence the army 
“like a raging deluge"" proceeded to Qundahar 
amd then to Nil Ranti, Here they were met by 
the minister of Deo Garh who attended to the 
wants of the army till the latter had crossed 
the frontiers of Deo Garh. Marching for 16 
days in whàl seems a soutl-castern. direction 
Through “hills, streams, ravines and path-ways 
urrower than a guitar string", they arrived 
at the fort of Sarbar’ (Sirpur), The fort was 
‘set fire to, aiid the inhabitants either porished 
im fames or else halito Ning themselves ou 
a ring of pitiless steel”, "The army marching 
farther forward arrived at a. place called Kamar 
Pall, very. near Warangal"(22) 

Warangal was a double fortress, the outer 
wall being made of mud but so strong that a 
“spear of steel could not pierce it; and if a 
hall. from a western catapult were to strike 
against it, it would rebound Tike s mit with 
which children play." The fort was im. 
mediately Wald siege to, Malik Kafir fixing his 
tent a mile from the gates of Warangal. "Tents 
Were pitched all around the fort and orders 
Word fasted that every man should erect behind 
dis own tent à Kath Garh, i.e, a wooden 
SHockwde, They were so well and’ so strongle 
constructed that- in the picturesque lenguage of 
Amir Khas if fire had rained from heaven 
their camp wonld have been. wnscathed."* 

A might attack led by Banak Dev proved 
unsuccessful. "The walls over the length of 
about roo ewbít were stormed and a breach 
effected. By a night attack tlie bastions of the 
outer wall were taken. Rudra Dev submitted 
and offered to pay antnu tribute, Kverything 
that the Rao's contry produced “from vego- 
fables to animals was demanded", and on a 
threat of a general massacre the Roja was 
forced to yield all bis treasure. ‘The Rai further 
agreed to pay ammual tribute and the Malik 
Jeft Warangal with “a thousand camels groan- 
ing under the weight of the treasure", He 
returned to Deihi hy way of Deo Garh, Dhar 
and Jhain. 


TaM Aranga was the ancient capital of Talangana 
inp! Garter, Volume =$, paze ast. 
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s. According to Amir Khusra this “world 
conquering king now determined to carry bis 
army to Mubur whicd is so distant from the city 
of Delhi that a man travelling with all expedition: 
could only reach it after a journey of Xi. 
mons." ‘The army left Delhi on the qth of 
Jamadi Ut Akhir 7x0 AHL. Gato A.D) and 
mureled by the bank of Jümma and halted aW 
"Tankal for fourteen days, Having taken the 
muster there, they arrived at Kauhun after a 
rapid ‘march of ax days, A further march of 
17 days brought them to Gurganw: ‘The Raja 
of Talingans and the Rai Rayan Ram Dew 
tendered all heip to the army. The Malik 
learnt that two rulers Bir Pandyia and Sundar 
Pandyia had gone to war against each other 
at the time and Bilal Dev who was the Rai of 
Dhar Summndar had marched down wpon thelr 
city with the object of plunder, "The fort of 
Dhar Samandar was infested by the Malik witli 
a select body of cavalry. ‘The Rai capitulated 
and agreed to surrender nli his property, Tha 
Bilal prince, lke the Roi of Dev Garh was sent 
to Delhi. (ag) 

He next turned his attention to the Pandiya 
country at this time rent by fratrícidal war 
between the two brothers, Sundar Pandyia and 
Bir Pandyia, ‘The former prince having’ bea: 
‘riven from his kingdom had songht the help 
of the Sultan of Delhi, most probably at thie 
cump of Naib Kafur. The Raj of Bit Dhwi 
sought safety in flight and fled to Kandur, 
The Malik pursued him to that place but learnt 
that the Raja tied gone on to Jalkota, From 
there the Rai again eluded the vigilant pursuit 
of Kafur and escaped into the jungle, Kafor 
gave up the pursuit and proceeded to 
Brahamastpttri where there was sad to bé a 
gold idol round which were stábled many 
elephants. 

A night expedition was Ted against this place 
amd in the morning no less than a50 elephants 
were seenred, He then determined on roing 
the beautiful temple to the groumnd— yon 
say that it was the paradise of Shaddod which 
after being lost, those Hellites, had found. 
"The temple was du from its foundations and 
much gold and valuable jewels fell iuto the 
hands of the Mwsalmans". From Bir Dhul on 
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29) Vit Talata js called Bilal Dew by Narni, Amir 
Rhusru calle him Nalala and sayn be, way asked ta 
embrace Talam but refused. He wns, however 

A Zemml, He ascended te throne ix 139 A.D) 
died fighting the Turks in ae. 
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Thursday the 17th of Zil-Qida, the Royal 
Canopy moved on to Kimm and thence to 
‘Madura, The Rai had fed away having left 
a few elephants in the temple of Jagniir. ‘The 
elephants were captured and the temples burnt; 

"he wccomnt of the Deccan campaign given 
by Amir Khusru in the Tarikh-i-Aluhi ends 
Vere. But the campaign is resumed in his 
other work called "Ashika", He says that 
army proceeded to: Mabur, that it might take 
the shores of the sea as far as Lanka and 
spread the “odour of the aniber-scentes-faith,"* 
The rulet of the comitry was Pandiya Gun 
with his capital at Fatan. The ruler had 
many troops md ships and Musalmans and 
Hindus were in his service; The Raja fled 
from Fatan on the approach of the Muslim 
army, soo elephants mre said to have been 
taken and after destroying the idols Malik 
returned: to. Delhi. (24). 





1v. 


3. Before the advent of the Khiljis title had 
been done beyond the merest security of the 
kingdom. ‘The conquest of the country had 
gone on so rapidly that administrative organi- 
Zation could hardly have kept pace with it. 
The administrator and the organiser was out- 
distanced by the soldier and the conqueror. 
Al-Uddin, the great creative spirit of the 
awe, gifted with a breadth of imagination and 
wealth, of resource realized) with an almost 
intuitive perception that his power could be 
founded en: permanent basis only by an 
elüboration of principles and policies, a fixed 
ideal of government and a vigorous effort to 
organize the civil and military administration. 
‘Yo accomplish this object he set himself to work. 
with his characteristic energy in a bold and 
decisive manner, 





Tey) “Apparently hiy is a continuation oL the 
canalin Tim u Chola nfo the Pandyia country 
and Fatan mmt be ihe Pattanem, tie one of the two oF 
fiee Pattana in the vicinity:  Rameshwannta Telf 
i ie Veil Verein. refereed to tp almost cerainly 
Bi great temple in Ramenvarma, from Mi that Ie 
Tele s Leda e afr v eran, 4 
Swtinsatton ok te campale, which, a S 
ganlan, eiun orbi Malen, and vo 
Stel Tt ta Mamestaran, Dut the. cleat, mention of 
Vie tease ao alernative Vot Vo secept. the prorreee 
M he Siunarnadan raid apto Rameavaram: The 


Ter ea this cota a dint te ‘comparatively 
large ‘Mulanatiusdan population which finds mention 
fn thia wore ol Amir Khuru” (Ayan 
India and Ber Mahommadan Invaders); 














ware South 


‘The State: 


‘The Mulummadan State in India was by. 
ts nature and the force of circumstances a 
military State and therefore necessarily a 
centralized despotism. The greatest influence 
Working for the growth of Imperialism was the 
prevalence of war whieh demands concentration 
ef power for fts efficient conduct, ‘The occupa- 
ion of this country was a military occupation: 
"the aim of the government, was materialistic, 
utmost sordid, 








The King: 


At the head of the State stood the king. 
According to the strict Muhammadan theory 
monarchy is a non-legal institution. The 
Muslim Commonwealth is fused om the absolute 
equality of all Muslims in the eye of the lav, 
there being no privileged class, no priesthood, 
no caste-system. Another important feature 
is thut the law of Islam recognizes no difference. 
between the Church and the State. Every 
Muslim is subject to the impersonal, authority. 
‘of the same Taw, ‘The State is a unity ia 
Which no such distinction exists. But the theory 
‘of State and of Kingship had undergone a 
radical change under the inflvence of Persian 
Rennissance as modified by Abbside and 
Byzantine silences, The medieval kings in. 
India, before the advent of the Mughals, were 
all men of humble origi, who hod risen froth 
the ranks by sheer force of genius, "NO 
immemorial tradition hallowed the prestige of 
the Imperial family," Their right to the 
throne was hased on thelr power to hold it, the 
sword being called to keep what thi sword had 
won. The Imperial throne was a competitive 
post which could not become the monopoly of 
A particular dynasty, specially #0 because mo 
definite liw could be evolved for the devolion 
‘of the Crown, the principle of primogenitura 
beg wüknown to Muhammadan Law, The 
vonscquence was the interminable wars of 
Succession which followed the death or removal 
of the de facto king. "The warrior's sword was 
‘called upon to solve the problem which the 
jutist's pen had left in perplexity amd doubt," 
‘This syatem while it checked the monopolizn 
tion of royalty in a particular family, necessitat- 
ed the extermination, root amd branch, of the 
late. royal House to prechide the possibility of 
pretenders. When Alla-Uddin ascended) the 
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throne he suppressed the family of Balban and 
the relatives of his uncle Jalal Uddin.(25) 

‘The administrative duties of the Emperor 
were multifarious, He was the supreme 
legislator, the. chief of the Executive, the 
lonntain-head of justice and tbe highest court 
of appeal in, the kingdom against the oppression 
of the Provincial Governors and the decisions 
Of ihe judges. He was in chief command of 
the army in peace and in wat, leading im 
person all campalgns or supervising thc conduct 
fof military operations, He was the head of the 
apy system which kept him informed of the 
good and had things of the people. Enquiries 
Were maile into the income and expenditure of 
AW persons Who iücurred the evil eye of the 
Government and am attempt. was made to keep. 
iho people on a path of righteousness by a 
eysten of stateregulations. Over the whole of 
this system the king bad to preside und keep a 
careful watch. 

lisri-Khas: Below the king were the 
Ministers ; there was no regular cabinet im the 
modern. sense of thë term, but in all autocratic 
governments a conncil is inevitable. The 
council was not a pårliament with any constitu- 
tional power, The members did not sit in their 
own right but were summoned by the king as a 
thatter OF grace. It was a merely consultative 

















dy whose functions were advisory, not 
mandatory. Nevertheless it was a thing of 
reality und nota sham. The council, though 
constitutionally impotent to make its wili 


prevail, could by mild persuation and veiled 
‘warnings wield wholesome influence on the 
policy of the king. 

Majlissi-A'mz "he Imperial Court was an 
jostitution radically different from the Council 








Dsi The poron ot a, kin 
eireunistances would be a position o 
And many weaknesses, The hing was tho ‘shadow 
V. God" in ht. «ve of. the people. sd their balwark 
dysliet wmarehy. Tt ww fuk time of weak kings. 
he only faut which the p 
weakness the miy virtue wi 
Ts malled ft of the king, The anthority of the 
monarch yeas absolute, though the sovereign» action 
Were niten Infisenced ty bie fest of Muslim sobiery 
Ji his feluctanco to inenr social odinin. ‘There was to 
Constitutional fisit n hia power exces 
‘of the people, Te externa] im 
Tate i, to this. “restricted ontnipotence.” Tr il 
Heal mater the wit lhe Sun, em. spree: 
merrode the principles of Masti law aw well aj 
the ancien) administrative ersten of the. country, 
faliowing, wore of Alle-Tadiny sam up. the whol 
portion, I do wot know whether it ie lawful or mii- 
{anisl Whatever 1 think ta be for the good ot the 
Sine or suitable tor tlie emergency, tiat. T decree." 
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vr Bari-Khas. While the latter was « consulta: 
tive and. confidential meeting to which the 
chosen few only could gain admission the former 
was public assembly, the Court of reception and 
highest Court of appeal. It was the “dignified: 
part" of the State as Bagshot puts it. Access 
lo the Emperor was a matter of right and the 
meanest af his subjects could lay the complaint 
before the monarch im person by making w 
previous application. Every kind of public 
business was transacted there. Orders and 
Farmans issuing from the throne were taken 
down by the eourtscribes in strictly legal forns. 

a. The Ministers: Under the supervision 
of the Emperor the business of tbe State Was 








divided among four — ministries Revenue 
(Diwanci-Wizarat), War (Diwan-d-Are), Local 
Government (Diwand-Insha), and Marketa 





(Diwnn-i-Rinsat), ‘The Wirir took precedence: 
over the other on account of the importance 
of his position, But they were not his sube 
ordinates and there was no joint responsibility, 
"heir relations ta each other amd with the 
Emperor are best illustrated in the advice given 
by Bught Khan of Lakmanti to his son 
Keikabad : 

“Select four wise and experienced sien frou 
amongst yaur olivers und comòde them the. 
four pillars of your Government. Mace atl 
public attire in thelr funds: And trast one 
‘of then with Diwani- Wizarat (Revenue) and 
maise his statna above others. Give the 
Diwan-t-Riasat 10 the second unid believe V. 
his wordi and advice, To the thir assign 
Mie DivaneHArr and wie Mm qa look after 
She management of the army. ‘Give Ne 
Diwatii-tnsha to the fourth and leave Wim 
1 reply the petitions vl. the Trorineial 
Governors and Officers avoneiny to hin best 
knowledge amd julien, Keep alt the fone 
‘equally near to yourself ond make tet Your 
advisers in all potitient mintters, Do nat Mt 
amy one ol your Minintere or yonr Courtiers 
Juve tno inch itiaence aver sourslt or the 
fdininteration. Thon We: position t We 
Wan is higher than that of the other 
Ministers, it will not te prudent for you to 
favor any of the four pillars of your 
Kingdom to wich an extent ae to wound ihe 
feelings al others and wound sheit hearts.” 





‘The duties of the Minister of Markets were 
to contro} the economic activities of the people 
and regulate the supply of food stuffs and other 
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necessaries of life, "his was the Department 
to which the Emperor diverted tho whole force 
of his exuberant imagination and wealth of 
resource, ‘The Minister of the Markets apart 
from his other duties had to look after the 
collection of taxes, Al taver keepers were 
registered and taxed by the Ministry of Markets, 
it levied the octroi duties from commodities 
brought to the towns ari! supervise the weights 
ond measures kept by thw shop-k.cpers. “Fair 
and not competitive priccs were tue onder of the 
day." ‘The position of the Minister became one 
of great trust and responsibility. An idea may 
be formed of the qualifications required in such 
w persan by a perusal of the following passage 
from Barn — 








"Ml Uiin. after. much consideration entrusted 
the Diwated-Rinat to Vaqub Nar who knew 
the mind of tbe whole city: and wat perlecily 
oqusivted with the ine and outs of the 
purchases and slis of every community: 
He was a man not only faithiil and straighi-. 
forward bot was alo ilbtempered, hard- 
Iiearted, harsh, severe and. rude... cen 
of Kicks, imprisonment, chains and di 
graceful panistimeste munie the »lop-Keeperr 
tremble at kis same." 











‘The business of the Goverument was further. 
divided into Departments, the chief being the 
Departments of Justice, Agriculture and 
Admiralty, ‘The structure of the Central 
Government was reproduced in the Provinces. 
The Kotwal Had to discharge the chief policing 
duties in the town and was a functionary of 
great importance, 


a. Administrative Measures: Sultan Alla- 
Udin intoxicated by his carly successes 
had entertained mad schemes of outshining 
Alexandr as a conqueror and the Great 
Prophet (may peace be on bim) himself as a 
tcligion maker. During his drinking bouts and 
private conferences two grandiose schemes 
formed the subject of discussion, One of these 
sehomes he nsed to explain thus "God almighty 
gave the blessed Prophet four friends through 
whose energy and power the Law and Religion 
wore established, and through this establishment 
ef Law and Religion the name of the Prophet 
Will endure to the Day of Judgment. God has 
fiven me also four friends—Uigh Khan, Zafar 
Kian, Nasrat Khan and Alp Khan. TE I am 


n 


so inclined T can with the help of these four 
friends establish. a new raligion and creed, and. 
oy sword and the sword of my friends will 
bring all men to adopt it." Besides this project 
to imitate the Prophet (may peace be on bim) 
he aspired to emulate Alexander the Great as 
world conqueror: He caused his title to be 
proclaimed in the Friday Prayer and the same 
engraved on coins amd inscriptions as the 
“Second Alexander.” But Ala-Ul-Mulk, the 
Kotwal of Delhi counselled him to eave religion- 
making to the Prophet for “no one cum evolve 
4 religion out of his own prain unless he be 
aided by. God and give up the iden of universal 
conquest, an enterprise which required stability 
and a Wisit like Aristotle. The 
people over which he ruled were such as had 
not the slightest regard for their promises and 
agreement. Tf they do not see at their head a 
strong and active king, if they do mot Rad 
quartered over themselves and) their property 
innumerable horse und foot with sword aud 
axe they would not pay any tax but only commit 
a hundred crimes and raise a Tnuudted in- 
snrrections, He should set about reducing: the 
many cities and districts of Hindustan—such 
as Ran Tambhor, Clütowr. Chanderi, Malva, 
Ujjain which were still in the hands of the 
Hindus. He further advised him to concert 
measures to effectually close tio road to Mirdtan. 
against the Mongols by stationing ole general 
with lange army nt Samana, a second at 
Depalpur and the third at Multan, He alo 
advised him to give up “wine and junketing”! 
und to abstain from devoting himself so much 
to hunting as to permit the administration of 
State to suffer. Instead of having resented the 
blunt but frank advice of the loyal Kotawal 
which was "based on reason and supported by. 
precedent” he suitably rewarded him with a 
Khilat and à Jagir and it must be said to bis 
credit that he abstained from) attempting to 
satisfy cither of his ambitions. The timely 
advice of the sagacious Kotwal had. appealed ta 
his strong. common-sense and intensely realistic 
nature and tumed him towards the consolida- 
tion. of the kingdom, ‘The-would-be-Alexunder 
found that mere siege of Ran Tambhora taxed 
his energics and whilst it was dragging oa for 
many monilis other events ocenrred to rudely 
ronse him from his dreams of vain-glóry. He 
"ms very nearly assassinated jn a conspiracy 
beaded by a nephew- The nephew was with 
ull the conspirators put to death; but the harsh 
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treatment did not discourage pretenders to the 
throne. ‘Two other nephews hod raised the flag 
of insurrection and a mui revolt had broken 
out at Delii under a slave named Haji Mauls 
which had been nipped im the bud. Then 
there was the terror of the Mughals which 
Sppeuting like « small elond bad increased in 
sim amd portent and now threatened to carry 
all before its devastating deluge. Tt wag this 
irequeney of revolts and the terror of the 
Mughals which forced him to give up dreaming 
and face the reality. 





After many consultations with his chief 
advisers ke came to the covelision that the 
Causes of the ferment among the people and 
the nobles were: (a) The Sultan's disregard 
and ignorance of the eilairs of the people, (b) 
thie excessive use of the wine im the country, 
Je] the intimacy, affection, alliance and inter- 
course of Malik and Amirs with each other 
and lastly (d) the superfinity of wealth which 
“engendered evil and strife and fostered pride 
and disloyalty,” by providing means of suborn: 
jüg mdventürers and setting revolts on foot. 
Mhe evil effects of the possesion of wealth 
&s admitting of "an easy and gratifying cure" 
impressed him most. "he Sultan, says Barni 
ordered that wherever there was a village held 
hy proprietary right im free gift ns a religious 
'endownont, ít should by one stroke of the pen 
he brought under the Khalsa or exchequer 
‘The people were pressed and amerced, and 
money was exacted from them on every kind 
of pretext. Many were left without any money, 
‘ill at length jt came to pass that excepting 
Maliks and Amirs, Officials, Mnltanis (e. large 
traders from Multan) and bankers no one 
possessed even à trifle in cash, Secondly, he 
organized a universa) system of espionage in 
order to meqtire information and intelligence 
about nobles whether under suspicion or not, 
His reporters communicated to him all that 
happened in their houses, No one could stir 
without his knowledge and no act of theirs was. 
kept secret from him. Nor were the reports 
shelved; they all ted to unpleasant explanations 
‘and: severe action, ‘The system. of reporting 
went to such a length that nobles dared not 
speak aloud even in palaces of a thousand 
columms,'" nnd if they had anything to say they 
communicated by signs. In their own houses, 
the reports of the spies made 
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‘This did not stop bere, Bearing in mind 
the advice of the counsellors that wine was a 
Girect cause of the promotion of disaffection 
among the people, he prohibited wine-drinking 
and winc-selling as also the use of beer and 
other intoxicating drugs. ‘The Sultan himself 
set the example by entirely giving up wine- 
parties and by directing all the China and glass 
of his banquet room to be broken. “Jars and 
casks of wine were brought ont of ihe royal 
cellars and emptied at the Badaun gate in such 
an abundance that mud was produced as in the 
rainy season.” Many of the better sort re- 
nounced wine-drinking, but these hard measnres 
could not wholly stamp out the sale or use of. 
wine. Tt was distilled and sold secretly. "Phe 
people used to smuggle it into the town by 
putting it into leather bottles and conveying dt 
hidden ^in loads of liay,"" fire-wood and such 
like, ‘The State Officials kept a diligent. watch 
and the sellers, importers and drinkers of wine, 
were subjected to corporal punishment and 
Were kept in prison for some days. “But their 
numbers increased so mmch that holes for the 
incarceration of offenders. were dug outside the 
Badaun Gate. be Sultan, realizing the futility 
of wholly stamping out the habit of wine by 
Mrastic regulations, relaxed the sttingency of 
the rules and was obliged to * 
amount of drinking provided th: 
aud the liquor brewed at home. 












‘to check conspiracy und discours te 
understanding, the king did mot ce 
“The Sultan," says Baral “gave command that 
koble men should mot visit at each other's 
houses or give feasts or told meetings. ‘They, 
Were forbidden to form alliances without consent. 
from the Throne. and they were also prohibited 
from allowing people to resort to their houses. 
To stich a length was this last prohibition 
carried out that strangers could not gain admit- 
tance into a nobleman's house, Feastings and 
hospitality fell into total disuse. 


Alla-Uddin now set about depriving the 
Hind of his wealth and property which foster: 
ed revolution. “There was to be one tule for 
the payment of tribute applicable to all from 
the "Khuta' to the “Balahar’ and the Heaviest 
tribute was not to fall upon the poor. ‘The 
Hindi: was to be so reduced as to be left unable 
to keep s horse to ride upon or to carry arms, 
to wear fine clothes, or to enjoy any of the 
luxuries of life....... AIl cultivation whether on a 
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all’ or large scile was to be carried on by 
measurement at a certain rate for every Biswa, 
Half of the produce was to be paid without any 
diminution, ‘The ‘Khutast were also to. be 
deprived of all their pecnliar privileges. A tax 
or pasturage at & fixed rate was to be levied 
atid was to be demanded for every inhabited 
kouse so that mo animal, however wretched, 
Could escape the tax. "The niles as to the pay- 
meut of the tributs were to apply. equally to 
rich and poor." 


Collectors of revenue and others concerned 
in it were severely punished if accused of 
tualversation in the discharge of their. duties. 
Nhe people were to he brought to such a state 
of obedience that one revenue officer could 
string a0 Khuts Mugaddan or Chawdhris 
together by the neck and enforce payment by 
blows." Such was the terror inspired by his 
strong rule that the assesses would sell their 
wives in order tò pay up the taxes, Hindus 
were ground down to such m state of poverty 
that in their house no sign of gold or silver 
was to be mot with, "They were relieved of atl 
üperfuous wealth, ‘Blows, confinement in 
tie stocks, imprisonment: and chains were: all 
employed to enforce payment.,.,.Men looked 
wpo revenue officers as something more than 
fever. Clerkehip was n great crime amd no man 
would give his daughter to a clerk. 














v. 


Economie Measures: Tho occasion for these 
reforms (2) was the existence of un external 
danger as has been stated wbove. ‘The Mongols: 
hod become 9 sort of potitical hogey, a constant 
problem for the rulers. of India. Though sa 
repeatedly: defeated they again appeared ow the 
borders of India every time stronger and more 
numerous, ‘The main problem was to keep a 
‘army and maintain it in efficient order, 
well-mowited, welbarmed, —wellstrained amd 
well-supplied with arebers. The ‘Sultan after 
much deliberation as to the means of sapport- 
ing such an army arrived at the conclusion that 
unless the price of horses, arms and other 
equipments of the army, the commodities 
necessary for the men and their women and 
children was greatly rednced the army could 
Tot be built up. Regulations were made 
accordingly to control the prices, These regu- 
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Jntions ure given in seriatum below from. Zia 
Uddin — 


Regulation No. 1, fixing the price of grain: 


Aue eto uen "set 
permasnd, — permawnd, — per mánud, 
Wheat ph Jat iso Dame Ré sle 
Batley 4 Do, $ Doo ke alij 
Rie s Do ætonopo Ra Seto 
Nah s Do a Do Ri sf 
wu 05 De. Ko Do d sjal 
Mon 3 Do s Da Ra (Ne 
Sopr aj Do gus Deo Be wife 
Drown- 
Sagar p Do s8 Da Re 8j- 
Batter agaat aos De (lor Ka- zij- hlor 
(for sf seers.) dX pete) ^ Pad eere) 


Cheapness of grain was a source of universal 
blessing and tle scale of prices was maintained 
as tong ns Alla-Ud-din lived, ‘Phis *unvarying’* 
price of grain in the market was looked upon 
as one of the wonders of his time- 


Regulation No, 2: 

"To secure permanence in the cheapness ot 
grain and the obervance of tlie tariff Malik 
Kabul Ulugh Khan was appointed Controller 
of the markets and was assisted by a Deputy 
Controller and other Deputies appointed by the 
Crown. Intelligent spes wore alo sent into 
the markets. 


Regulation No. $i 

The Sultan gave orders that all the Khalsa 
villages of the Doab should pay the tribute im 
kind. In the New City and its Proyince 
also one half of the Snitan’s share was ordered 
to be taken in grain. In Jhain also stores were 
established, ‘The corn collected there was sent 
by means of caravan to Delhi and enormous 
quantity of ít was collected in the State 
gramaries. In time of scarcity occwsioned by 
drought or amy other cause fe prataries 
supplied the markets and the corn was sold at 
the tariff rates. 








Regulation No, 4: 

To secure casy transport of food supply into. 
the capital, in an age when the meaus of com- 
munication were so undeveloped and roads so 
bad and fow, the king ordered that all the 
carriers should be forced to live with their 
families and beasts of burden im the villages 
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along the banks of the Jamna: Am overseer 
was placed over them and they were re- 
apuired to agres npon ome common mode of 
getion and give bail for cach other. Malik 
Kabul yas placed over them. 


Regulation No. 


"The fifth regulation was for the prohibition 
of regrating and this was carried to such a point 
that if it appeared that any soldier or cultivator 
had committed the offence of regrating his grain 
was confiscated and tho man amerced, The 
Governor and the other nobles in the Doab 
"were held. responsible for any. iufraction of such 
rules. 








Regulation No, 6: 

‘To secure a constant supply the Provincial 
Revenue Officers and. their assistants were 
reqttired to sve that the com carriers were 
supplied. with corn by (be ravats om the field 
at fixed price. The Chief Diwan ond the over- 
seers and other Revenue Officers were ordered 
to so vigorously exert themselves ax to ensure. 
hiat the corm was gold in the field to the carriers 
50 that the dealers should have no exense for 
neglecting to bring the corn into the marë 








Regulation No, 7: 


Mhe Sultan kept himself well posted about 
the state of tho market, the fluctuation of prices: 
amd tho supply of corn. When the rains failed, 
& quantity suficient for the daily supply of 
euch quarter of the city, was consigned to the 
dealer every day from the market, and half a 
maund) sid to he allowed. to the ordinary 
purclnser in tbe market. Similarly for the 
purpose of securing low prices for piecesgnods, 
gurments, sugar, vegetables, fruits, animals, oi! 
and lip-oil, five regulations were isted, AI 
the picce-zoods broitght from the different parte 
of the Empire were to be deposited iu an 
extensive building erected near the Badawi 
Gate and surnamed mansion of justice.” AN 
buying anil selling was to be done in that 
building and was to be carried on from the 
carly morning to the hour of the first prayers: 
All prices were fixed before the Crown. Sums 
fof money, were advanced from the royal treasury 
to the merchants of the city to enable them to 
ay. goods abroad and sell them at the preseribed 
rate. Whenever any of the moted Amirs re- 
quired any specially fine piece of cloth, he had 
to obtain a license from the Chief of the market 
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Rules were also framed to secure the cheap 
sale of horses which were divided into classes 
and prices fixed for exch class, “Horse dealers 
and moneyed men of the city were not allowed 
to buy horses at the market. Brokers of horses 
were admonished and punished if they tried to 
raise the prices. "The price ef a serving gin 
was fixed from 5 to 32 Tankas, of a concubine 
et 20, 30 or 40 Tankas, of a male slave t00 of 
200 Tankas and so on of handsome lads, slaves 
labourers and young domestic slaves—even of 
prostitutes. Even such things as needles ail 
combs, carthen pitchers and cups were not too 
trifling to cseape his eye. The care and tha 
supervision which the Sultan exercised ovat 
the market people and the close scrutiny whieh 
he made abont the rates was carried to such 
a pitch that young children were sent to buy 
things by the Sultan, and if it appeared that 
there was the least difference cither in the rates 
er im the weight the man who had sold the 
thing was punished. ‘The mildest pynishment 
that was inflicted in such cases was the cutting 
‘off the car or nose or of un equal weight of 
Nesh from off thë haunches of the cheat, 

By these economie measures the Sultan was 
enabled to maintain an efficient army at a low. 
cost, The pay of the soldier was fixed at 234 
Fankas; of a man with two horses nt 78 
Tankas in addition, 











The last days of. ATla-Uddin. 


No phenomenon is more pathetle than that 
of the degeneration of a grent man, From 
these lofty aims and exasperating methods of 
repressive legislation he was speedily weaned. 
"Towards the close of his Wfe le grew more 
violent aud whimsicat jn fis suspicions nature 

nated him from his most trusted and 
experienced nobles. His autocratic nature 
expanding with every fresh conquest muda 
him intolerant of opposition amd chary of 
advice. "he minion Malik Kafor whom he 
had raised from the dust and set over the head 
of the ancient: nobility deftly fotnented quarrels 
between the Emperor and his sons. Khizar 
Khan and his younger brother were incar 
cerated in the fort of Gawalior and their mathier 
im the old fort oí Delhi. "Ihe parvenw farther 
procured an order to seize Wigh Khan who hud 
$0 ably served the Emperor, and bad him put 
to death, Tigh Khan's brother, Nizam Khan, 
Subedar of Jalwar, was also assassinated by 
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Kamal Khan. In the outlying provinces the 
authority of the Emperor ceased to command 
respect. The rebellion of Gujrat followed by the 
‘assassination of Kamal Uddin Gurg, who was 
sent to deal with it, was only a prelude to other 
and more serious insuréctions, The Rajputs 
of Chitaur asserted their independence and 
Hurpal Dev, the son-in-law of Ram Dev stirred 
up the Deccan to arms, “Fortune proved as 
usual fickle; and destiny drew ber poniard to 
destroy him,” and the mighty monarch in 
impotent rage "bit his own fesh” as he saw 
the work of his life time crumbling to dust, 
Already in the grip of a mortal disease, his end 
was accelerated by the news of revolts against 
iis mithority and on the 8th of Shawwal 715 
AH. Wie breathed: tis last and was solemnly 
interred in a tomb in front of the Jama Masjid. 
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To power as in renown, Sultan, Alía-Tddin. 
towers high above his predecessors on the 
throne. At his accession (ho kingdom of Delhi 
was one among many of the several kingdoms 
‘of India, He nsserted his right to be acknow- 
Jedgod as the overlord of all these kingdoms 
and under his imperialistic sway, the banners 
ot Islam floated over the forts of Delhi and 
Dwar Samandm and Madora in the South. 
‘here wns the expansion of kingdom in all 
directions, and. elaboration of principles and 
policies and a vigorous and eonscientiots effort. 
to organize the civil and military administration 
fof tlhe country to the highest pitch of efficiency, 
The fear of the Mongols, which had so tong 
Kung tike a thunder chud over the kingdom, 
passed nway before the host which he gathered 
io meet i, Coolhend, elear-sighted, quick to 
resolve and quicker to strike, his career forms 
‘one long series of victories over all tis rivals, 
He was a consummate generat and hod the gift 
of personal bravery which formed the specii 
distinction of the house of Khilji. To these 
qualities of the warrior He added a power of 
Telifical organization, a capacity for far reach. 
ing combinations and a faculty of practical 
Satesmanshin which raises him high above the 
intellectnal Jewel of some of his successors and 
s predecessore, as their shameless wicked- 
ness degraded them below the level of men. 
Far from being a mere solder he was a 
thorough realist und a man of strong common 
sense. A love of mlventure, a pride im power, 
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Were and there a romantic generosity, jostled 
roughly with the craft, the ihserupuloustiess, 
the violence of his mace; bat he was at heart 
u statesman, col md patient if the execution 
of Kis plans as be was bold in their conception, 
As a governor he had conceived the ambitious 
plan of ousting bis uncle from the throne by 
similar methods which Nad been adopted by 
his predecessors and which hid the sanction of 
an age iu which loyalty was unknown, weake 
ness á crime and hatred and contempt m 
wirtme. Alla-Uddin js a creation of his axe 
with all its virtues and its. vices and if he be 
'udged by tlie modern standards of justice and 
morality he would deserve to be hanged; but 
the time in which he lived was different and 
we must not lose sight of this fact in judging 
the ma 

Tt was almost a bloodless revolution whicli 
placed the türome of Delhi wt his feet. There 
was an utter absence of all opposition to the 
coup delat which he effected. To the Tindu 
populace the transfer of time from one to 
the other was a mere passing from one master 
to another and foreigner for n foreigner the 
young Sultan seemed to be the Jess alien and 
the more liberal of the two. One of tha 
strongest traits in his character was his 
aversion to shed lood by process of law though 
the waded in Blood throughout his tong reign. 
This explains the fact, already. alttided tos 
that he never tried to say a single word tu 
justify the murder of his wcle. 

Whon he ssænded the throne he fonnd that 
there was no regular system of administration, 
no political ideal and no political programme- 
His predecessors had had mo time t devole 
to the organization of the Empire, being toa 
much occupied in its preservation, The demo- 
cratic system of local government had been 
swept away before the blast of war aud the 
blight of anarchy, ‘The Mugaddams and 
Chaudhiris oppressed the rayats; the Rajas and 
and the Rais who were fast disappearing 
oppressed the Munaddams and the Chaudhris 
and the whole burden of this organized anarchy 
was borne by the people. Alle-Uddin made 
radical changes in civil and military administra- 
tion of tbe country, developed à policy of far 
reaching imperiafism, secularization of State au 
centralization of all authority. Ho phmdered 
and amerced the people wt he permitti mo 
other rapino but his own, ond that according: 
to his own ideas with the beneficent object of 
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curbing: the forces of anarchy amd rebellion by 
taking away from the people the means of it, 
His punishments were a refinement of cruelty 
from whieh noither kith nor kin, nor friend nar 
foe, nor high nor low, nor young nor old escam: 
4a] if any of them hud the temerity to transgress 
his faw. Before his time defiance of the agents 
of the government was tbe order of the day 
he created or rather instilled such a respect 
for it that one reveme officer could string by 
the neck twenty Mugaddams or Chandliris and’ 
the people are said to have sold their wives in 
order to pay his taxes. Its raison d'etre is to 
be found in the baronial combination. against 
organize! government, the fear of the Mongols, 
civil strifes and the ‘unsubdued power of the 
Hindus whose sullen hostility was a source of 
constant anxiety. Alla-Uddin was no hero and 
much less a saint. He had Wis shortenmings 
of an ordinary mortal and falls short of an 
{deal king. His only claim to merit is that he 
whole-heartedly, and to the hest of his ability, 
worked for the efficiency. of the government, 
And whatever stood in his way or threatened 
to impair this efficiency was to he rutlitessly 
orwell aside 

Mhe great axiom pf his internal policy was 
that religion had no connection with civil 
government but was the busines or solace of 
private fife. He held that government wis one 
thing and law another and nl his new emact- 
monts were promulgated without any. reference 
to the legal anthorities This secularizing 
tenilenev js observed in-the political maxim loni 
before it influenced the western thinkers. Tt is 
9 romarkahte coincidence that “while Frederick 
Ty, 4 strikingly modorn sovercign in a medioval 
Are was locked in a death, pranple with Tn 
nocent TT and Honorious. Alia-Tiddin Khi 
ini many respects 9 ctitfonsly: modern riley in 
the darkest period of Tadi history wa 
engaced in war with the Islamic hierarchy. 
‘On this matter nothing iMustrates better the 
internal policy: of Atla-tiddin than the brilliant 
Account "eo rare itt eastern chronicle" of the 
interview of the king with Oarl Mughis Uddin 
‘of Biana who used to wo to the court and ait 
it private andience with the Sultan, Tt gives 
a keen insight into the character of the Sultan, 
the politin! morality ot the time and the sim 
and end of the government nf the Emperor, to 
'eultmniate whom some pf tbe European authors 
have spilt wo meh im (limited space does 
Tot permit ss wo reproduce the whole of it, 
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Sce Tariklici-Firoz Shahi by Zia Uddin Barni in 
Elliot uud Dowson: Vol III pages 183 to 188. 
A better translation of His to be found iu 
journal of the Asistie Society ob Bengal 1869, 
1870, 1571 by Major Fuller. 1 bave tontented 
myself with a brief extract), 


“F do nut wnitersand any of the statements show 
bot T have: taken my measures 
ty jects obedient to me: So 
toneh that at tiy command they are ready: 
Jo ervey inti holes We mie, Oh doctor, 
tou art s feared mim but thou hast Mad oe 
experience, 1 am mi unlettered man bot V 
have seen a wrest des); be aivared then ihat 
the Hinidus vili never become sntiisaive and 
Obefient UM they are reduced w poverty. Y 
Ihave heroe gern onderh Mi jus 
fnficient hall te Jeft te. ther from: enr AW 
ear of corn, milk aud curd thak tey shall 
Dot be allowel to accumulate boarde of 
property... T have not had the advent 
Age of rending books Hke yoursel tmt T cai 
pever forget that T was bom the sonak e 
Monativan and white T ym. qnite prepared te 
duni ve tret of ult you say, yet Hf the 
oetrines whieh yon cath Taw were pnt iu 
practice they alone wont nob wmwwer the 
Parpaso of government and most partici 
uch a government astia of ‘Hindustan 
Unless severe punishivents were fiietsd fue 
crimes they wont never: he eheckeit; sey thar 
White T uct with vigane in all quel canes, 
according to the best vf ny. judgment T place 
relinnce on God that it T bave erred, ihe 


for of mercy will be opes to mo, a repetunt 
sinner," 





All the measures of. Alls-U'ddin, economie 
and administrative, are a practical commentary 
au these views. Tn early life be was flliterate )m* 
After his accession aoquaintod Himself with the 
art of reading Persiun to some extent. It ism 
remarkable fact that Alla-Tddin's reign ta male 
brilliant by an eminent galaxy of poets, tenrel 
men and saints, Badiutii mentions no Tess than 
53 distinguished men of letter, divines, 
Physicians and reciters of Onrati, The poets of 
Hote were Khwaja Hasan Dehli, Sade Uddin 
Ali, Faktir Uddin Quwas, Hamid Uddim Roin, 

aula Arif Abdul Hakim, Shahab Uddin 
and HazratAmir Khusru both s mystié and n 
Poet, Amir Khusru’s father was one Saif 
Uddin Mahmud, an inhabitant of Kush im 
Turkistan.. During the Mongol invasion of 
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that place Saif Udilin migrated to Hindustan. 
Me settled im Patiali, a small village in the Eta 
District of Agra Division amd it was in this 
favoured village thst the fytare poet was born 
in the year 652 AH. His mother was the 
caughter of the Nawab Imad-Ul-Mulk, one of 
the siobles of Altamash: His father died when 
he was 7 years of age and tho care of the young 
koy devolved upon his maternal grandfather, 
Klusru was a precocions boy and accordinur to 
his own account he “talked in verse and pearls 
Ma. from his mouth.” His education was 
complete ere he was 20 years of age. 

AC this time Ghias Uddin Dalbun was-ow the 
throne. Khusru entered the service of the 
Snltau’s nephew Katit Khan, nicknamed 
Chhajju, who wus a patron of learning in his 
timo, After two years Kimsru: Rhan leit his 
service and went to the court of Bughra Khan. 
fat Samana, Shortly afterwards, in the year 
78 Ac, he was brought to tie notice of the 
gifted Prince Muhammad Khan knows os Khan 
Sabid, "he later took Khusrw Khan to 
Mulan witli him. Tu a battle with the Mongols 
Rian Shahid was killed and Khusru was taken 
^ prisoner to Balkh. Aner two years he 
obtained Hils release. and came to Delhi. One 
of his most remarkable poems is an elègy ot 
this accomplished Prince, After many vieissi 
ndes of life Amir Khusu finally entered the 
service of Jalal Uddin and then. formed oue of 
the brilliant conttions of Alte-Uddin, 

Anir Khusti's authority ip great as a 
nurrator, for he was not only contemporary 
With thé events which be describes but was a 
participator in many of them; and tis friend 
the historian Zia Uddin Banii appels to him 
Iroqiunitly for confirmation of tis own. asser- 
tions, ‘To call Khtery merely a poet, although 
ho rake with the highest of all times, is to 
detract a great deal from tim. He wasa man 
of singularly brilliant parts and a versatile 
genius, well versed im all the known sciences 
of his time, Ho was the most prolific of poets 
{or te is said ta have left behind him "some half 
nion of verses” (Journal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 29, page 235). "The most important of 
his works which concern us ore (r) Türibh-- 
Alisi or Khwrainut-Hutuh, This contains an 
interesting account of the first years of thi 
reign of Sultati Alla-t7ddin Khilji from 1205 to 
3310 A.D, (2) Kiranus-Sa’dain. Tn this poem 
Khuery celis the meeting of Sultan 
Koikabad with his father Nasir Uddin Sulten 
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of Bengal. (s) GhuratmiKamal, Mijiak-ut- 
Fatih, ‘The poems contained in this Masnavi 
comprise panegyrics upon Nizam Uddin Aulin, 
Sultan Keikabad and other notables. (4), 
Ashika which fs a kind of epic having for its 
main subject the loves of Deval Rami and 
Khizr Khan. In this poem the author 
describes in greater detail tho conquest of 
Deccan. ‘The story of the loves of Khizur 
Khan and Deval Rani is one of the romantic 
and at the same time the most pathetic of 
its kind, The Sultan wished to betrotbe Deval 
Rani to his son Khirar Khan; bnt the mother 
of Khizar Khan objected to this match, As 
Kliar Khan had conceived a passionate Juve 
for Deval Rani they were separated from each 
other, but as they were able to have occasional 
interviews their love grew into a passion, 
Khizar Khan was wltimately married to te 
daughter of Alap Khan. Deval Rani on lcarn- 
ing of Khizar Khan's marriage wrote him 1 
letter füll of reproaches. After many, distress 
ing scenes the mother of Kliizar Khan agreed: 
to the marrluge of her son tò Deval Rani. "They 
were married. but Khizar Khan falling under 
the displeasure of his father was put in confines 
ment, Upon the death of his father, Katur 
had his eyes put out, When Quib Uddin 
Mubaril Shah ascended the throne We had 
Khimr Khan, another of his brothers 
aariered. (25) 

‘The most famous mystics of the time of 
All-Uddim "who shed lustre ont the faith’? 
were (1) Shaikh Nisam Uddin Arlio of Dolhi; 
(o) Harrat Alh-Uddin of Ajindliya and (3) 
Shaikh Rokka Uddin of  Multm, The 
thirteenth century is a time of Hterary revival 
and the growth of mysticism which drew its 
impulso from the devastating ravages of the 
Mongols, which turned the minds of the people 
from the material world to. spiritualism, The 
increase jr the mimber of converts to Llam 
which gocs on rapidly under the auspices of 
these mystics is die to the silent preaching of 











(06) The fate of Dewal eri in dob, Kursen, 
lintra p. ses) save Ghat her handy ete cit olf while 
she wae clinging ty Rer Mwsham'e bods, al implies 
that she ‘wae left among the alain, tbough he says 








imo cera. YMdins Hare, amd that she mwar ala 
faken after bia death By the ilaln, Rimen Khan: 
Barni, wia wea intimately nenuainted with tie (acis 
E milne upoa the subject, so that H may be Dope 
that the. Bighrborn, dammet escaped that union wits 
‘lhe font Torwarh which world have heen ome 
Sá death, (oe Dowson, Woh HI 
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these holy men who by their example succeeded 
im doing what Sultan Mahmud and his 
successors professed to accomplish by means of 
‘Sword. (For detailed acconnt of their lives see 
Frishta, Zia Uddin Bami, Masbahiri-lslam, 
Hadigstu) Aulia, Favaid-l-Favud by Amir 
Hosan and Siratul Aulia). 

Nizam Uddin Autin was born in the year 
5$ A-H. (1232 A. D.) at Badaun, 
of his father was Ahmad Danyal. 
Chisti saint of considerable ty. Alla-Uddin. 
had extreme faith and belief in him but never 
saw him and never said anything against him, 
On one occasion when no news arrived about 
the army of Warangal, he sent one of his 
comitiers to the Shaikh and asked him to tell 
him the fate of his men, Hazrat Shaikh Nizam 
Uddin by his power told him the condition of 
Thé any. He enjoyed the premier position 
among the saints of his time and was the last 
Of the three grat mystics of India. He died 
in the year 735 A.H. (1524 ALD). "Ihe 
following verse sms up the great reverence 
and estimation in which he stood.— 


Zin fun mullab bland nåmè 
Kám Khatam Shúd ust bar Nizami 


“The piety of the age ascribed this excess of 
plenty and happiness, security and peace to the 
Denediotion of the great saint. 

‘The Sayyids of Alla-Uddin'a reign were 
among the greatest and the noblest of their 
Jine—Sayyid-us-Sadat Sayyid Taj Uddin Qari 
of Ouilh, Sayyid Qutab Uddin, Sayyid Rukan 
Uddin, Sayyid Mughis Udilin were all "'embodi- 
ment of virtues." Scholurs of “such incompar- 
able eminence that the Tike of them were not to 
be found anywhere in the world.«..,they could 
split hairs ín every imaginable branch of know: 
ledge whether rational or traditional," masters 
of teaching the Kirat, preachers and physicians 
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were all drawn to the capital. Delhi in the 
words of Barnì became “an envy of Baghdad, 
the rival of Cairo and the equal of Constanti- 
nople and Jernsalam." 

We have not to go far to sock the causes 
(or enter into a discussion of them) of the 
collapse of his great Empire. Tis foundations 
were unsound Tt was not hullt on the affec 
tion of the people nor had he enlisted the 
strength and tle power of a democratic Loci 
Government. iis strong will and. harsh 
measures kept the agglomeration of the peoplè 
together as Jong as he livod but as soon 9s he 
closed, his eyes the whole fabric came down 
like a house of cards. Th eyer widening 
conquests entailed fresh responsibilities which 
he was unable to meet. But the fall was 
icederated and the end hastened by the 
removal of wise Counsellors, evil ways of his 
son Khizar Khan, the violence and jealousy of 
his temper and his infatuation for Malik Katur 
who undermined the very foundation by tbe 
disgust which he inspired im tho hart af the 
nobles. 
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‘War and International Law* 


By Stu P, S; SIVASWAMI AUYAR, K,C.S.T., CLA. 

To those who have watched the progress uf 
the world war and the numerous fagrast 
violations of International Lay, tle severity and 
the inhumanity with which it was conducted and. 
ihe gross disregard shown (or the rights of 
mentras, it might seem that to apoak of War and 
lutermationa] Law i the same breath is a 
eotrudiction in terms, War is generally 
Considered thu very negation of Inw and it has 
Tcen said that in the clash of arms the laws are 
sient. This, however, would be but a superfical 
View, Violations of Intemational Law do not 
disprove the existence of such law any more than 
the  Deeiches oF municipal w disprove 
the existetice of such aw im a country: AS 
observed by Sit Frederick Polluek, lave does not 
cease to exist, because it is broken or even 
because for a me i may be hmken 6n a large 
sesle. Breaches of the laws of morality are 
common enough ín the world, büt no one will 
Suggest that there are no motal laws, 5o long 
a a nw is admitted tiv theory at least to be 
binding, so long us it fs appealed to as the 
criterion of condat aud tlierc is à general 
sentiment iti favour of its observance, it must be 
Fecognised as having an existance. Tut in what 
ieu can International Law be regarded aw 
Being a law? "To some extent, the question may 
ho regarded às one of mere academic interest, 
Kven those who, like Dr. Garer, claim, the 
character of Iaw for the rules of International 
Taw admit that they lack in some of the most 
essential attributos ot positive law, Criticism of 
the Austinian conception of law lus only 
affected the vivw to be taken ae to. the: sonrces 
of thw and mot tho fundamental elements of 
sanctions and agency for enforcement, 
International Taw is more akin in character to 
ihe rules of morality or te rules which guide 
social intercourse und which, in so far as 
egulate the condict of civilised communities, 
have attained a fair measure of universality, or 
enteral acceptance, Breaches of the iater kind 
of rules may be and are visited with penalties by 

Syl. Garner's Tans ess us TH 
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public opinion, by ostracism, boycott or otier- 
ise, but tlie penalties ure indefinite in character. 
and uncertain iu operation, Breaches of inter- 
national Law are not, at present, followed by 
any punishments except im the way of reprisul 
or private vengeance, which is analogous to thie 
temedy of seli-help in thie sphere of private law. 

Tt may be asked whether there i$ any, us in 
devoting any attention to the eliboration or 
Study of the rules of International Law, Um- 
doubtedly thero in Examination oi Uie 
principles which should regulate the conduct of 
ations towards each other and the attempt ta 
place them om a rational basis i accordance 
with the social and economic conditions of the 
äge and the principles of jastiee aud fairplay are 
necessary to procure their general acceptance; 
aud the formulation of debite rules has all 
the advantages of codification. Tn spite of thy 
fact that the rules of International Law are 
often vidlated in war, belligerents seck to justify 
their conduct with relcrence to any charge of 
violation. Tbe very accusation of a breach of 
International Law necessarily implies the exist- 
ence of a generally accepted: canon of conduet. 
Te may also be safely affirmed that the rules of 
public Intemational Law have exercised a 
Testraining infiuence on the conduct of mitiods 
in war towards each other and towania neutrits 
find that, but for the existence of a, body of 
niles recognised as hiding pon the conscience 
of civilized communities, the harrors of warfare 
would have oon far greater in Intensity and 
arc. How far public Intemational) Law has: 
been affected or molied by the world war, 
What defects in the existing system have been 
revealed by tho war, in what directions remedies. 
have to be sought and on what Times the Jaw - 
hus to be developed are questions of vital itie 
portance to all those who are interested! ia the 
peace of the world. 





m. 


Te was m hapy decision of the Culemtta. 
University to have soloctod "The Developnient 
of Internationa] Law ihuring the soth Century’" 
as the subject of a course of Tagore lectures. 
Wo congratulate the University of Calcutta on 
ite choice of Professor Gurney for delivering the 
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leeturcs upot the subject, ‘The task could not 
dé been ontrusted to better hands, He has 
produced m masterly treatise giving a com- 
prehensive and up-to-date survey of the field 
of public International Law. His criticisms ot 
the conduct of nations during recent wars 
are fair and impartial, his discussion of 
principles full and thorough, “his. suggestions 
lor tbe development of the Law generally 
sound and helpiul and his exposition luminous 
and interesting. ‘Though he confines himselt 
to the development of International Law in. the 
twentieth century, he kus teen rightly impelled 
to sketch its history in the nineteenth century. 
‘ll recently, dt used to bë held that the system 
vf International Law: was of European and 
Christian origin and was applicable only to the 
Christin nations of Europe. Tts extension to 
the sew word was a natural amd am easy 
process, hut its extension to Asiatic countries 
seas the result of much discussion and took 
place only towards the end of the last century. 
In the light of this narrow attitude of tlie pul- 
icists aud. Powers of Europe, it is interesting 
and gratifying to read the considered opinion of 
De. Gamer, that with remarkably few escep 
tions the conduct of the Japanese Government 
aud its Commanders iit the Russo-Japanese war 
was aboye reproach and that they showed a 
‘regard for the law anit a respect for the rights 
oE prisoners Wi war, of non-combatants, of 
enemy aliens and of the sick and wounded 
soldiers anch as we have ston int few other wars. 
The outstanding features of the development 
of Intortiationsl Law during the present century 
Tave boen the adaptation of the rules to the 
‘changes in economic conditions, the declaration 
and codification. of the accepted miles of Titer- 
rational Law und the attempt to evolve and 
constrict machinery for the peaceful settlement 
of International disputes and fer pennlizing wars. 
‘of oggression, As illustrations of the necess 
jan of International Law 
Changed conditións, wo may refer to the grow- 
ing disappearance of the distinction between the 
rights of the combatant mil the not-combatant 
population, as a result of wars being transformed 
into contests between nations it arms, the 
tendeticy towards the abolition of the distinction 
between absolnte and conditional contrabami, 
‘the adoption of tho doctrins of continnoue 
voyage by England which Ind formerly opposed. 
it and fite justification of blockades for the 
‘complete starvation of the population of the 
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‘enemy country: ‘The invention of now weapons: 
of warfare and other scientific devices for 
destruction Tike submarines, torpedoes, aerial 
bombs and poison gas has given rise to n large. 
number of questions and much passionate 
controversy. ‘The indignation is, in many 
cases, duc rather to the fact that some of the 
belligerent nations have bees taken ty. surprise 
by a new weapon of warfare invented by the 
enemy or by the greater loss sustained by one. 
pation as wie result of rntbless amd systematic 
employment by the enemy of devices already 
im usc. ‘Thus, when poison gas was first eni- 
ployed by the Germans, there was an outburst 
of indignation on the part of her enemies, Ba 
the allies were not slow to adopt the same 
instmmuentality and even to improve upon ie 
Considering the question from a purely scientific: 
amd dispassionate point of view, there is m 
greater cruelty or inhumanity in the employ- 
ment of poison gis than in anal bombardment 
or the use af bullets which cause wounds from 
which the victim may sufer for weeks 
Chemical warfare is not likely to be abolished 
and the only check upon it will be those 
dictated by the self-interest of those who 
employ it, if as happened in tbe recent case nf 
the Spaniards against the Riffs, the engineer is 
hoist with his own petard, ‘Phu use of sube 
marines, again, is not likely to be stopped, for, 
though it may inflict immense losses tipom the 
mercantile marine of neutrals ss well as bel- 
ligerents. it is the weapon of the weak nations 
which cannot afford expensive battle ships and 
cruisers like England. ‘The developments of 
aviation, wireless telegraphy and telephony and 
their employment during the war have fed i0 
many interesting, questions with regan) to the 
control of the acriol regions over countries which 
cannot be said to have yet been satisfactorily: 
settled. As between belligerent States, the 
Practice of aerial bombardment as mot been 
unconditionally approved. ‘The attack and 
bombardment by any meats whatever of 
undefended places was forbidden hy the Hague 
regulations of 1907: During the world war, 
many undefended places were subjected’ to 
serial bombardment. Tt is satisfactory to Bote. 
that Dr. Garner, like many other International 
lawyers, is opposed to the wriat bombing of 
places outside the zone of military operations 
and is of opinion that its nse ontside such zone, 
iE any, should be restricted to military or other 
similar establishments, only when they can be 
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attacked without endangering the lives of the 
civil population. What a lurid light does tkis 
doctrine throw upon the homimidment of the 
wndefended places by tie Gowernmest o[ the 
conntry where they are situated for the purpose 
oi putting dows a riot or evett an insurrection 
as in Amritsar or in Damascus? Military 
nicemity i$ ho ftstification for the slamghter 
Of powceful iububitants, whether subjects or 
aliens. 

The organisation of thoe League of Nations 
is perhaps the most hopeful outcome of the 
World sear. But how far the League 
will be able to prevent war by the en- 
forcement of the obligation to submit disputes 
to arbitration i a matter upon which it would 
De difficult to prophesy, That the League tas 
Teen able to settle some minor disputes between 
the minor Powers is an achievement to its 
credit. On the other hand, s» far as the bigger 
Powers are concerned, no teal disposition has 
been shown on their part (d any willingness 
to refer to arbitration auy question of real 
importance. ‘The imminent hostilities between 
Greece and Bulgaria have mo doubt beer 
averted, But the League was powerless to 
compel Taly to submit its dispute with Greece 
to arbitration and ptttish the unlavefnt seizmre 
of Cart by Indy. It bas been suggested that 
‘preaches of International Law by a State should 
Rot be regarded as of no consequence tc 
mira States and that they should intervene 
for the purpose of preserving the peace of the 
work. But, ss long ss States preserve the 
amentality which permitted them to watch i 
silence the purely wanton atid aggressive war 
of Taly against ‘Turkey or the aggressive 
‘occupation and exploitation of backward 
countries, P js idie to hope that any keco 
sense oF justice will come to prevail. Artide 
tgof the Covenant of the League imposes at 
oblization to sthmit to athifeatton, only in. cases: 
where the members of the League in dispute 
recognize that it is suitable for submission to 
wrhíration—a condition which practically 
‘nulifies the value of the clause. Article TT 
‘aff the Geneva Protocol required the signatory 
Powers t6 recognise ax compulsory the jorisdir- 
iion of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in a limited class of questions of 3 more 
Cr less legal charmeter, Int: allowed any State 
to make reservations compatihie with the sii 
understanding. But Mr. Chamberlain 
on seen a questions which in the opinion 
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of the British Government, affected the vital 
interests, national independence or honour of 
Britain. The clastic words of the reservation 
mould cover any refusal to submit to arbitration, 

Many interesting suggestions are müde by 
Dr. Garner as to the tines om which the rales 
of International Law should be developed: or 
modified. While we are disposed ty agree wit: 
most of them there are a fer to which we 
must tuke exception. Cue soch suggestion is 
that the theory of absolute sovereignty add 
equality of States heretofore recognized Gs uk 
basic principle of Internationa! Law should be 
definitely abandoned so tut rhe jaw may 
conform more nearly wo facts. Tuv this is rhe 
only theory upon which it is possible for the 
States to emter into any federation and the 
abandonment of the theory will’ spell the 
Comination of the weaker Stites by the 
powerful. 

[This review was originally writren für tho. 
Hi Vut it has been printed here with the 
writer's approval, Ed H, R} 





ORIENTAL ART AND CULTURE 
By Me. N.C. Menm, 10s. 


‘The Year-Book (edited by the wellknown’ 
sinologist, Mr. Arthur Waley and embellts 
sth 6o wellexcented plates) is a weleore spi 
of the serions interest taken by British saranta 
in ths art mid cultore of thè Orlent: By fas 
the largest portion of the volume is occupiet 
with contributions on the various phases of 
Chinese art, which has receutlv been extensive- 
ly studied and aåmired in Europe. India hns 
still to be- content with a comparatively minor 
placo not because her contrilution to the art 
and cuitare of the world is «qualitatively oF 
quantitatively less than that of the other 
countries of the Kast, fut rrimarily becanse 
her sons have hitherto Jooked askance at thelr 
own priceless heritage of plastic sind) graphic 
atts, while European scholars have not infré- 
quently beet! hamperet hy considerations other 
than those of scholarship in properly evaluating 
Indian creations, In fact, the problems of 
greater Indis seem to receive far more atten- 

"The Yrar-fok of Onlewiat Art and Culture x 
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tion at the hands of European savants than 
those of Tudia itself. 

Tn a brilfiant article on ‘The Westward 
Movement of the Art of Printing” Mr. T. F. 
Carter tikes us to the ontposts of India’s 
civilization in Khotan md Chinese Turkistan, 
‘which faye yielded sich a rich harvest of finds 
of all sorts during the recent excavations of 
Stein, Leco] and Griinwedel, Some of the 
materin) gathered by Stein has been collected 
fn the Stein Musetin at Delli, which does not 
seem to Rave attracts] the attention due to it 
‘of Indian scholars. The oasis of Turfan is n 
stranja dopression În tho earth's surface, almost 
as doop as the Deid Sea and surrounded. on 
all sides except tlie cast by high mountains. 
‘This was the place which was the melting por 

= of cultures, arts, languages ond religions, for 
fo Jow than seventoon different languages are 
epresented mnong the documents found by the 
Prusian expedition written: in four or five 
different alphabets, Manicheisin was the reli 
gion of the royal hous, Buddhism that of the 
majority of the people, Nestorian Christianity 
that of the minority, not counting the Canfu- 
cianism of the Chinese overlords, Here the 
ulus of Syria, Iran, India including Bactrín 
mil China. eot. Ih fruítiul contact and built up. 
he variegated eivilization of the Tndo-Furopean 
folk which inhabited this area. between the 7th 
and the 13th century, Physical causes as well 
as drain of manpower in the wake of Mango- 
flan expeditions finished for ever what wus 
m chapter of dazzling colours in, the history: of 
Jiman civilization. Tn Turfan have heen founi 
Hnddibst hooks printed in a Turkish tanguage 
with Sanskrit notes and Chinese page numbers 
in the Sogdian alphabet—a script brought from 
Syrin. Tho territory comprised by the depres- 
sion ot Turfan passed in this way to n Tirrkish 
tribe called thë Uigurs, who furnished the 
Trains to the barbaric hordes of Chingiz Khan 
end supplied them with an enlightened band 
Of officers: dieing: their onward march of con 
quest. Mirman enterprise mate up for the 
deficiencies of mechanical transport, Tabriz, 
‘tho Mongol capital of Persia, was then the focal 
— point of Western-Asiatic culture just as Bagh- 
ad’ was Nefore. Here were quarters for the 
Mimus, for te Chinese, for the Venetian and 
the Genoese, who were nimesptis cnongh to 
have a separate council nf their own consisting 
of 24 elders for the management of their focal 
- affairs. The first paper money that the world 
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ever saw was also attempted at Tabrix—printed 
im Arabic but with also a few Chinese 
characters. We too had our currency reformer 
in Mohammad Tughlaq; but the result in the 
case of Persiun Wazir was more serious thai 
ior the Emperor of Delhi. Mr. Carter thus 
estimates the indebtedness of Europe to China: 
"Peaches, apricots, silk, paper, playing cards, 
guupowder, the compass, porcelain as well as 
printing are among China's early gifts to the 
Wests while grapes and carrots, Molammadan- 
isn aud Nestorian Christianity and certain 
impulses irom Greek art are some of the things 
that China received in retum,” 

‘The veteran scholar Lecoq bas reproduced. 
two figurines also from Chinese ‘Turkistan of 
the oth or the ioth ecntury of exceptional 
interest. One of them may bea dhobi—the 
earliest representation of this \sefuil servant of 
humanity, and the other is that of a sacred 
individual, who wears rater. clumsily made 
top-boots, Mr, Edmunds has reproduced: ai 
exquisite landscape nf the Japunese master 
Hiroshige ami makes some remarks which I 
uote of account of their appositeness to the 
present state of study by Indian scholars of 
Misir country’s arty "It required the united 
testimonies of Europe and America shouted 
in thelr eats to convince the Japanese that they 
did not know when they lai) the good’ thiine 
At their own doors; so that mote than half a 
century had passed since the artist's death, md 
Japan had been denuded of his masterpieces 
of landscape, before more than a mere handful 
of the collectors contd be counted i Jupan, 
who appreciated and prized the work of thelr 
grent countryman," Kar) With has a teamed 
article on Chinese carvings in stemtite which 
were extensively used fur purposes of interior 
decoration by the Chinese Vurgeoisie ; which 
are “attuned to the intimacy of dwelling places, 
endowed with ric, picturesque, decorative 
charm, and al] the ingredients of & sensuous 
henuty or realistic charucter painting.” They 
Are intermediate between old sculptnre and 
What passes as mere bijouterie, and are inspired 
nat so much hy religion as hy the conventions 
of Taoism, Regarding India, Coomarswamy. has 
brief notes on three paintings—one of Raga 
Dipake and two Mogul miniatures. ‘The con- 
tents of this fascinating volume with its beauti- 
ful plates range over: a field as wide and varied 
as the Orient itself, No serious student of 
Oriental art can ignore the present work and 
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also the Year-Hook oj Asiatic Art published in 
Geman from Leipzig. 


ISLAM AND ZOROASTRIANISM." 


By Sik. A. S. Wania, 21.3, 





Carlyle as somewhere said: "Every quarrel 
is at bottom à misunderstanding," and the 
saying is nowhere more true than in the case 
of differences on points of religion—particularly 
ity studies of comparative religion. In these 
studies the author, as a rule, starts with the 
plons intention of seeing all the good he can 
iu the particular religion he has taken up for 
his disquisition. Dut stich, alas, is the frailty 
of human nature that while the author makes 
an honest attempt to see nothing but points of 
beauty of that particular religion, he invariably 
ends in laying bare its shortcomings or what 
he thinks to be its short-comings. Khwaja 
Kanial-ud-Din’s book makes one such attempt, 
1t is uo doubt a notable attempt and would have 
kone a Jong way ín bringing tbe two religions 
it takes wp for discussion a step nearer to each 
other, had the scholarly author fung bis 
scholarly net a little wider add brought in + 
fittle more. of his sympathetic imagination to 
bear on the study of a religion not his own. 

“Ehe initial mistake tbe author makes is to 
confine his study of Zoroastrianism mainly to 
une particular book—The Message of Zoroaster, 
—and thut book is far from being a representa- 
tive or authoritative work on the raligion of the 
Dardis, ‘The Mesage purports to expound 
certaii basic belicfs of Zoroastrianism a& ap- 
prehended by a particular individual. Couse- 
quently, jt is in the nature of an individual's 
confession of Faith or a kind of apologia fro sita 
sna. For instance, the Fire-Worship acclaimed 
im the Message as the fundamental feature of 
Zoroastrianism is the author's own way of Iook- 
ing at the fire and is emphatically denounced by 
the Parsis as a class, more emphatically than 
the Khwaja Saheb docs himself, The Khwaja 
Seheb, therefore, will find mo stauncher up- 
holders of his contention against fire-worship 
than the Parsis themselves. 
Mie iS 

p Dy Khwaja Kambad- 
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When Wwe take up the author's discussion of 
Zoroaster’s philosophy, the case, however, is 
diferent. There, I think, most Parsis will 
substantially agree with the view taken up in 
the Message and admit that the philosophy of 
good and evil expounded therein is essentially: 
and characteristically Zoroastrian. As I said at 
the beginning every quarrel is at bottom a mis- 
understanding, so I fear tlie Khwaja Saheb's 
‘quarrel with the Parsis in the matter of the 

philosophy is mainly a quarrel of words und 


, at which the learned 
he takes the modern 
Z word of unique signi- 
ficance and wide connotation in the Zoroastrian 
theology. It includes both what is ordinarily 
known as evil and what is merely negative, the 
twin-half of positive, bearing np ethical signi- 
ficance whatever, as for instance, the night. Du 
this connection the Khwaja Saheb pointedly 
quotes—"'Glary be to Him who created pairs of. 
all things""—£rom tbe Koran and then exultant- 
ly prociims:—" Pain of all things! What 
wonderful Revelation of a great scientific fact!" 
A thousand years before, Zoroaster made a 
similar revelution in Gatha Ahunaviati (Yas. 
XXX. 5.) when be said: "In the beginning 
there was a Puit ob Twins" Whatever 
difference there may be between the two reveli 
tions, the basic idea of Pair lies at the root 
of both the Koranic and Gathic texts, Are we 
uot, as I ssid before, quarrelling over mere 
words and phrases? 

Again, take the text —"Allah is the Light of 
the Heavens and the Earth, a likeness of His 
fight is as a pillar on which is a lamp, the lamp. 
is in a glass, and the glass is asit were a bright 
ly shining star, gives light though fire touch it 
not" A Pars reader would naturally suppose 
that the text was taken from the Gathas and 
that Allah was a misprint for Ahuramazda, 
Such, however, is not the case. It is taken frott 
the Koran (Sura XXIV 35) and quoted by the 
Khwaja Saheb himself ond consequently it is 
fs fine a text as could be found to prove that 
it is possible for the most devoted votary of 
Mohammed to get ou common ground with the 
most higoted follower of Zoroaster in their 
fundamental ideas of their common Creator. 

‘The world at present is fuli of religious 
differences. Let us not add amy more to these, 
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Let us, on the contrary, leave these differences 
to liquidate for themselves, confining our atten- 
tion und energy to finding out points of re- 
semblance and agreement. In the present state 
of world poiitics no greater service could a man 
do to his fellow-men than by finding out these 
Points of resemblance and agreement in the 
texts of the great religions of the world. Any- 
how, the searching out of these texts, where 
two religions agtee rather than where they dis- 
res, should be the one aim and ideal of books 
on Comparative Religion such as Islam and 
Zoroastrianism. Let me, in passing, commend 
te the Khwaja Saheb the beautiful text from his 
Owü Holy Koran (sura XXIX 45) which is a 
great favourite of mine and which should serve 
as a fitting motto to any future work of his on 
comparative religion -—"Dispute not, therefore, 
amless in kindly sort, h the People of the 
Book, save with su of them as have dealt 
wrongfalts-with thee : and say ye —"We believe 
fat what hath been sent down to ne and we 
believe iu what hath been sent down to you. 
Our God and your God is One, and to Him 
are we All in continon pledged. 














METHODS OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH.* 
By Prop. J. N, SAMADDAR, MA. 


The keeper of the Records of the Govern- 
gent of India, Me, A. F. M. Abdtl Ati is to be 
dicsrtily. congratilated on the production of this 
iualiable vade mecum which hus been compil- 
xit itt pursuance of the resolution of the Govern- 
quent of India in ro19 i5 constituting the Indian 
Historical Records Commission and which will 
he of great use to all students of History 
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crested inn the British period of Indian 
History. ‘The object of the book under review 
is to enable a student to find out if the Imperial 
Record Department is likely tọ contain materials 
lor his particular line of research and when this 
information is available He can proceed to 
consult ‘the printed lists and set to work with 
the various manuscript indexes themselves, As 
sach the value of it fs immense. 

"he handbook contains, besides a Char: 
showing the quautity of records represented by 
the principal series in each department available 
im the Imperial Record Rooms, five chapters 
dealing with the East Indian Company and 
their Records, growth of the Secretariats of the 
Government of India, System of Recotibkeep- 
ìng, hints on the mode of conducting searches 
among the records, and list of Records in the 
Imperial Record Department with brief notes. 
It also. has two important appendices and a full 
Index, Each of the above consists of full anil 
detailed informations on their topics and affords 
ample material to the research student to 
continue his work in the proper direction. 

‘The period dealt with in this interesting 
hook is a very important one-and theréfore the 
volume before us is all the more valuable ond 
we do not think any student of history interested 
in this period can be without it. Such a thing 
Yas a desideratum and by thi publication. of 
this Handbook, it ís indeed more than a mere 
handbook, s great want hns been removed. 

Perliaps'a word may be added regarding the 
rice OF the book. Considering everything the 
price is indeed emall-Rs. 3 for a mine of in. 
lormation as it is, is practically costeprice hut 
tuking into account the proverbial poverty of 
scholars, may we suggest that m foture when 
‘similar publications will he Uronght out, the 
Keeper may kindly remember our suggestion and 
which will not only make sich useful publicas 
tions popular ones. but. what ie more wil] make: 
these within: the reach of all. 
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Socionocy. 


A Bret History vf Civilisation. Hy John S. Hoyland 
{Oxford Uhiversity Press, Bombay) 1935: 


Ducke’ nanumentat “History af Civilisation” odil 
resmine iadispensable and ul sendenta deliht to drow 
upon its wealth af information un fullness oF etal. 
die Hoyland insk was much niere modest, Hë set 
out to write a athoobbook, at ouce acenrate and simple: 
He has succeeded ii making his Book exceedingly 
Interesting; ubont.cne hundred and. fifty ilastratinns 
enrich it. He ha» adopted a sensible plan and has 
divided bis story imo nins pari» dealing with The 
Begimninge of History; The Meaning of Civilisation 
indi» end China); Christianity und Istam; Grecoei 
Tome: The Middle Ares: Nationalism; Internationa- 
Jim; The Retorn of Grence. In his Chapter on- Ind 
we think: that he devotes more sttention to Amtdhistn 
Mua do tbe other nemen chm forces ami 
gems; im fart thee latter seem almost. to. have 
lees neglected Tit despite this, we commend. thie 
very helpfil tok, The spirit én which it has besn 
dritten da elent drom- tie author's conctaiinge words 
Mive have Atidied the great forces which have con 
ated the enensien is the emme of civilisation, seat 
ihe great spiritual and religious forces which tad 
heir birth in the Kast—the Chinese ideal of service 
for the future, tbe indian denunciathon of caste and 
Mesire, the Moslem demand tor brotherhood, the 
Christian: gospet of the Kingdom of God in which al 
mmen, as the children of one divine father, ball 
dwli together in love and matoa! service.” 











Freedom of the Mind in History, By Henry 
Chorn "Taylor. (Macmillan: and Co, Lt, Tomlon) 
aos: 

The mathor tries in this volmne o trace the free 
action of the hnman mind throngh history, and to 
Gistingnioh this anency from the groser or more 
yalpahly determined factors shaping the fortunes of 
the buntan race History, hie thinks, is not altogether 
driven o determined series uf events. In enttrast 
wih ech a view, thë author emphasises that the 
avid free action fe Wo by ditinpaishei from economie 
‘and other compulsory ot material influences upat the 
{ate of nations. He aleo:tays etmess on phe -necessary 


Cooperation ot the vations sides of kuman natare i 
the attainment of whatever kas proved best ur most 
permanently valid. Accordingly, impalee aai feeliug 
are given due credit, along wüh the faculties “if 
reason and ingenuity; while typleal lestratona af 
"unam progress are selected from civic’ institution, 
from religion, trom philosophy” and pliysieal ciens, 
and from art Tt is remarkable alsi that the moving 
Wi of Goil is assumed to comprehend und guide the 
whole; and he cads with the sentence, Throaigh 
usns conflicts amid im many ways, but ulways iu the 
stay of freedom, the human soul has heen emergit, 
and las heen gathering, ax it were, affinity t» God 
dn whom. fies its immortality,” 





The Siste. Hy Frane Oppenbeliner (George Allen 
& Unwin, Itd., 4o, Museum Sireet, London] 1914- 

"This ls translation from the original Germen by 
Dr, Gitterman ot New York. Tt lite already become. 
f recognised clastic on the «abject of the origin and. 
essence of the State, and in ite English garb it i 
bocnd to appeal to an even larger cele of readers 
that devote seríous thosght to questions of much (undae 
mental importance. ‘The thor, Professor Oppenbei- 
ter, 12 a, noted economist snd sociologisi, amd bere 
hie gives i hort, compass am account of bip political 
and historical philosophy. The chiptem deal with 
‘Thwories af the State; the Genesi af the State: the 
Primitive Henell State, the Maritime State; of the 
Fendat State; the devetopment of the Protal and 
Constitutional States; the Temdency of ne Develnp- 
ment of the State, Of special interest ho the dis 
ensin af thé clase monopoly resulting from political 
power which stands between the masses aid the Ian 
throagh which a Jahouring class without control ef 
the means of prodaction is iniluenced by the upper 
eisses. That Is followed by an analysis of the while 
conception of monopolies. This thonglt-tinnlaring 
volume onght to be im thé hende of all students of 
social philosophy. 





The Passing ot Politics, Ey Willis Kay Wallace 

(George Allen and Unwin. Ltd., Londan) ipa5- 
Pelitlen it is gratifying to note, fa being igcreasinit- 

iy studied as a aeenee [n direct relatión Yo actual 
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distoy; (t is no longer considered to be am abstract 
aud sbatrese subject to be read in the study oud 
‘occasionally acted npon. Mr. Wallace în the volume 
before na traces the course of the evolution of politice 
‘and points out that political methods no longer offer 
m adeqeate technique for dealing with present-day 
problems ol social life. "The work throws a new light 
ön tho troe stains of politics today. The author 
views politics firat from the outside by examining its 
factors, of strength, and then from the inside, laying 
tigre ite weakness and the corrosive elements at work 





Seed Chambers in Th 
3p B, Lersmin 
london) i92. 

Mr. H. B. Les-Smith's i no new mame to 
stmdinis of economica. Fis present book i+ one that 
Will be of great use 10 all students of constitution 
and public administration. Tt ccmtalna a full acconnt 
‘of the chief Second Chambers of the word. it 
‘explain the lesone that England can leer from 
thelr experience, describe» the Second Chamber moat 
suitable to England, and brings tho mbject mp to 
date, As yun matura, be draws ie illostrationa 
mainly from the experiences of the Rritish Domislons, 
wa these farnbh a variety of experience made Iy 
‘peoples possessing mary Of the Knglish traditions and 
Sith constitutions crested pon the Driish model, 
Prof. TeeeStith is of the opinion that no Second 
Chamber should be entroted with the right to defeat 
Jegilatiot; ite proper function Is to niake suggestions 
for nimendnuints, amd ie power should be confined to 
Seiring wniicient delay to enrure that these amend- 
Ments shall be properly debuted, and that suficient 
ime shall be allowed for the expression. of public 
>pittion upon them, 


vy amd Practice. ly 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 











American tndividaalism, y Herbert Hooyer 
(William. Tielnermsnn Ltd. London) was. 

Mr. Hoover is the preat organiser whose relief work 
fescned the starving peoples of Hurope and war-time 
Telginm. He erystallires in this tittle book the sims 
ani charorteristies of the American nation. He deals 
with all sides of the res Americana, concentrating on 
ihe muin fats with a clarity and a brevity that shows 
M powtrint and discerning brain. Tt is interesting 
du note tut in Me Hoover's opinion individualism 
laa been the primary force of American civilisation 
Jor tiree centuries; and it ix his hope that individus- 
Sün may continue and fowrish. "What we need to- 
day," he savsin bie concluliag chapter, "is steady 
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devotion to a better, brighter, broader indivvanaerem— 
an, individuatiem that carries increasing responaitility 
and service to our fellows. Progress will marel 
it we hold sn abiding faith in the intelligence, the 
initiative, the charter, the courge, and the divine 
tonch in the individual" Penesth a thin veneer of 
‘anotionaliain and rhetoric, (he book contaliyy muck 
round sense 


International, Soclal Progres. By G. A Johusum 
(George Allen: and Unwin Lt&, Loudoo) 1935, 
Mess Allen and Unwin destre well of all 
students of economics and politics, for during the 
Jast lew years they have done more than any other 
single publisher, to make available works of recog 
mised merit on these aubjects, Dr. Johnston's book 
gives u minute and detailed account ol the origin eom- 
stitution, and activities of the Labour Orgoniatiod 
‘or the League of Nations, Tt contains a description 
of the sessions of the International Labour Conference 
held at Washington, Genoa aud Geneva, and a tncid 
and interesting verme ot the resulta of ita work in 
the prevention of unemployment, the protection of 
women and children in industry, the regulation of 
hours of labonr, conditions ih. Bawern countries 
Industrial health, safety, emigration, and other Belds- 
‘The hook concludes with w discussion of some of Ihe 
protem involved in the gradual developient of an. 
interrutional code of labor Mpidaion, applet 
not only in Rurope but ulvo in the Rast, as a rmi 
founilation for International social progress, 





Democracy and Labour, Dy P. J, C. 
iMacrüln & Co. Lt, Lonfonj ias. 

Profesor. Hlearnstaw's Demacraey af the Crossmays 
already well-known as» book remarkable for 
dependent thosght and close reasoning. His present 
hook. embodies the main conchisions cf tbe eter 
work, tut it Incorporates also u large amount of fresh 
material accummlated during the lut several years, 
when the anthor han addressed large assembles of 
working men ap and down Kugland on subjects 
elated to Polities und Lnbour, De. Hearnehaw iw 
couviniced that Socialism und jis olfshooks have 0 
Tell bol og the English working man, and no very 
strong hold on the working man af Scotland and 
Wales, On the contrary he hae noted s deep ant 
‘widespread resentment at the control whích Socialist 
Societies have secured over Trade Union Executives 
and funds. it i& a plüapoken, earnest appeal tn 
enon and commonsense. We hope it will attit an 
grent a popularity as its predecessor, 


Mearoshaw 
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Poputation and the Social Problem. By J. 
Swiubirse (Geste Allen and Umwin, Ltd, London) 
agis. 


‘The presanre of population i either mot realised 
or Wt ia regarded ay something which may 
assume some importance in the future only. Again, 
‘some think that ovvr-popsilation affecta the poor only 
Mr. Swinburne ponts oot in this bock: that population 
qressure hs existed vince the tegining of man, amid 
That ít f the controlli force in all classes of woclet. 
All sehtemes far helping the poor which are not baset 
on & kymledge of the principle of population are 
helpless; and) most of them, throgh ignorance, 
feccenyuate the evils which they are intended to pre- 
wem, nid caue reat unhappiness by fomenting the 
diwontent of the poor by petstaling them that they 
are thie victima of injustice, We should like to express 
our ratification at the vivid and picturesque style ot 
the author. ‘The book deserves anxions thought and 
serlo cotsideration, 





RAILWAY ECONOMICS, 


he Elements ot Rallway Economies. By Sir 
Wiiliam Aryortn (Oxford University Press, ombay) 
wag 

Sir William Acworth’s Look on Railway. Heonomics 
has beri welbrecounised classic during. the he 
Iwenty.senra, and several editions cf it have alreudy 
appenred, Mr. W. T. Stephenson, a Lectuter itt the 
Londan Sehol of Heonomics, ha» now brought ont a 
Dewe edition, thoroughly revived the (wett have been 
brought up to date, and the illustrations are drawn 
from the taoat recent experience. Three new chapters 
have been added, those dealing with the war period 
the weeping chungen following spun lly and 
Vassenger Trathe ‘The distingolited author rightly 
remarks thut milions af miey cn be saved on 
aglish valla), Yor the benefit petty uf the share 
Moldera, ut in. mach Jarier degree uf the. coumunitr 
wt rege, if the rising railwaymien of the prevent amd 
the immediate future can be taught to establish and 
to Justify their practice on the basis of sound econo 

ic theory by familiarity with that which has been 
done or ix beimg done or attempted in other, places 
outside me range of their ywit possible individual 
experience. Al these remarks apply to India #5 
Well, amd we tras all raliway olücers will make it a 
dist to make the acquaintance of thie valuable book, 


A Paper un Raliway Economies, liy S. C Chose 
(The Boske Company, College Square, Cakutta) 1935- 

Te is a wekome sign of the times that Indian 
scbolars are beginning to take ait interest i subjecta 
that had hitherto been regarded se the preserve of 
foreign scholars slone, Mr. S. C. Ghose deserves well 
ot the public of India for having written this msefal 
fife bose on Railway Ecnomic He had the 
advantage of recctving resistance fram Sir George 
Godfrey ot whom it may be said that what he does 
mot know of rallwuys is not worth knowing, But 
Mz, Ghose lias not by any means attemiptei Vo defend: 
the present Railway poliry. He disewsste many 
problema with great ability and fairiess and does tul. 
hesitate to express bia own views with abolute 
frankness. We sbould like, in particular, to commend 
bis Chapters on the position of State Railways, aud 
the necessity for separate asd independent manage- 
munt of ‘each railway system. The Iwt chapter on 
Indian Rallyay Reorganisati 
passing motice; his main recommendation (We are 
glad to note it has been adopted in part) i» to do 
away «ib departmentalism im the diArictw amd to 

place it by the American system of divisjon 
organisation, He sugges, too, the separation of the 
trafie Conmercial from the r&be Trwmpurtitium. 
brunch ond the Locomotive Runnitig from the Mechim 
nical branch, We eannot here emmerste alt hie 
recommendations, with some of thei we do tot wr. 
selves agree, Uut mostly they are thoroughly reswm 
able aud practicable, and we trust’ the powety that 
be will very carefully: consider then. We wold Whe 
so to draw the altention ot ime poblic men aml 
politiciana to thls boot. 














Railway Problems. By “Hconomy' (Servants of) 
Jodía Sciey, Poota) gis. 

‘This hoo is a collection of articles contributed 
Irom time to time to "The Servant of India." The 
{question of the management ond finance of Imi 
railways bristles with difienitin, amd ihe author hie 
tendered seful public service by expressit some. of 
These problems in w nummer Vtt (e clearly (ntelligible 
even to the layman, ‘The subjects which "Heonomy"" 
discusses neo of thoie of bach vital ftmportamce 4 
State Management and Separate Railway Tihaher, 
Fial Autonomy for Rallways, Separation of Railay 
Pinunre, Stocks of Railway Shore, Matiagemetit of 
indian Railways. Naturally the papers pbliated here 
present the Indien side of the case ind something 
might be urged against it où the oficial side- We 
are very pleased to have this book which will bei ot 





P 


immense use to all publicists interested ie Indian 
railways 


Indian Rellways. By KV. Iyer (Deford Univer. 
sity Pres Donbey) 1925- 

We liave noticed, ix 9 previony number, the 
"udis oí Today" series, peblished under the general 
editorship c4 Dr. Rmshbrook-Wülams. Mr. yer, the 
writer of this little hook, is im the Raibway Bound amd 
wist he has 1o say ie the reenit of direct contact and 
erhawd. rmowbedge Comsmucien of Mais Lines, 
‘Branch Lime Companies, Wal: Finzmee, Rolling 
‘Stuck, Raves end Parey are pome of ihe imporianit 
snbjects dealt with im this volume, We hope i will 
de received with public eneomragement_ 


INDIAN HISTORY. 


A Sketch of the History ot India LSS diy 
Henry Dodwell, aengmans, Gren & Co, 5x 
Paternoster Row, Londan) 1935- 

We have nothing (mt uestinted praise for chis 
aene amd trilliently.written work. Professor 
leder wi tbe Londa University has achieved 
frmarkilie saceess in writing « uarmative of Modern 
fodain Hisp iu a truly bistoria! spirit. 1t eas ao 
aep da overcotuar the picture, to allow prejulice, 
purty or rucat biss ia vitate the account; to rum 
dow, to criticise of minimise Indizn achievements 
aiid alforts) to exsguerate the scvices of Great 
Mist ‘The author line sirenmonsly resisted the 
‘easy! temptation ond the result ie a production that 
thay withoat hesitation be commended! to the notice 
‘of the roost. ardent nationalist; To. the difficalty of 
bis task Mr. Dpdwell ie mot blind. “A knowletge of 
the past" he admits, “is an essential to an ander- 
ddanding of the presenti and wo the purpose of ihis 
volume is to explain. bow thie India of our fathers has 
dem mmtm inio tle ludis f wer own ses, 
dés akt the conser which hase produced thie 
renarkatie change, amb to osttine the manner of 
theie eperston. Th ie uot am easy task Ia so cate 
plicated a story moch must be deft autolt; amid à 
multiplicity of came some mist te omitted, some 
iy le mistaken; above all the principal figures of 
Feret events are aill distorted hy the passion of 
(rufi and ahacared by tbe dust ot controversy." 
T bod is divided into thee welhiefined pars, 
dealing cespe-tively with The Execntive Government, 
Jépdon Doley, and Political Development The 
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bihliogzaphy appended lo the volame is select anl 
ipis We Bope the book wil receive widespread 


i Book  IToptm 
1935 

a book for eye, peofuuehy 
im simple language. It deals 
vim eye in Jadian histoey, feom the 
days ot tbe Satabharata to the Empins of Guy 
wad Hrsha We sre gratified to find that almost all 
ihe Tinstratiows ate drawn (rom inion sources. We 
‘bare carefully real the hook and we are agreeably 
surprised to potice the accuracy snl fnlliess of detail 
that characterise the narrative, The secotul, whim, 
which we are promised, «i bring the wars dyin 
to 2G, the year of thr death of Sivaji. 


i 


‘Scenes and Characters from latam Mistory- fv 
© EF Payne (Oxford University Press, Bombay) apas- 

“Hor perspective, propurm, wad sequence of 
‘came qni eft, we go to the scientific historian | for 
atmosphere sm} lie, to those who wrote amat che 
scene ttey decrite The grentest historians cannot 
give me gwemime ‘period’ surmepere- tíe Inmbdeat 
comtemporary writer esudex ft amamatically. The 
later sexy he o der de Eje enbject fo sep M m 
its trae perspectis; mary of His features which, fo 
Whe hinein, sand oet int sharp rli, mny, (rem 
his neare vitw-poiut, Le iut of focus, or alinether 
maside his field nt vision it muy be that be does nnt 
describe with sirapulons acenracy even silat is lado 
hie eyes, AN this eaves ua eaxoncemedl Mar us the 
volesse of. bis narrative fits in the peramal ànd jit- 
tate mouches midh which, al unoonsciously, be’ gives 
remlity io his senes, snd dife to hiv characters: Jt 
des this spirit that Mr. Payne ha compiled the look 
Wefore ee The waibors frou whose works the Gm. 
pilstion has been made are hsiarch, Tivni 1i, Abdur 
Rarssk, Castanheda, Baber, Feria, Drs Junt. 
Osimden aad “Tavernier. The wanen are snficont 
raramiee of the reliability and. interentsni charactor 
© he merasree The den (pen are devote 
respectively to Alexander the Great; Hien Tsang 
Vijayanagar; Vasco da Gauz the- Hettie of Khen. 
Founding the Sagal Pwpire; Akbar; Prince Khams, 
Sivaji; Aurenga. The Editer has not heen mereiy 
content to. print tbe extra, bia vm explanatory 
antes are fl, copie ond acce, am ad gray 
10 fhe va inea. cf dhe book. | 








— 


^ 
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Men anil Thought tm Ancient India. By Radha- 
kamad Afookerë [Macmilin & Co., Ltd. London) 
"es- 

YE Wa net withoet hemtstion that we mohude this 
Jp im the Hisory group; but ae i attempta io 
esent à view ot ancient Indian Cathie and Cilia 
Him we seen in seme of thelr best represesitatives, the 
wFinping may be defended Doctor Mookesji needs 
de hireduction to our realer; ‘bik erclier volumes 
luye abesdy won for him a high plar in the ranks 
of india. historias, Thr present v deme s fully 
mæh ol him amd hs ih hh attainments The Gre 
perms chomen de typical ur reperemtative of their 
Aue ay Yajisalkya, Buddha, Asa, Sumudra Gupta, 
god Manda Ho wae Vajnavilkya Ua anticipated, 
Kenissies apu, Geutlie's palhetir Inst words, "Parche 
mig dahi —Give awe Light —a ory thai may still be 
Inari Soie af the men whom Profesor Mookesji 
meaioss far hie book did ahed an inperistiabte Tight 
iwer many obscure! comers uf obscurity. 





délai dl, ‘By Franco Teen renes 
Tated from she Dutch by W, H. Moreland and P, Geyl 
(W, Mefier & Sons Lid, Cambridge] :9e3- 

Mir, Soroland a wellkom Na Indi Sele on 
the muthor ot Indis at tho death of Ahbar, From 
Ahbar y Awrangsed, wod a handbook of Indian 
Bionemicic Dr. ‘Geshe ihe Piewor of Datch 
History im the University of London. They have 
mrndened gna service W0 Alie pause of Tada story 
My traning thie remarkably. entertaining am wae 
i bosk, Abimi ihres hundied years ago, Pelaaert 
sent to hie employers in Hallanit an scndunt of the 
Mogul Empire This accownt shows bim to bave 
beem o merchant o great ability aud à keen observer 
ot ite, HE Report” ie a meat virid document, ail 
‘it tow now. been made available in its entirety für rhe 
frat tithe. Whe importance of tix document cantiot 
e kisggeened, ibd we Rope abit all ahudeuta of 
Moghul indis wiil welome the publication of it: 








‘Tibet, Pes md Prevent By 
Clem resa Otora) 1934. 

Sir Charle Sell fy welhtoaws as tha anthor of the 
manymental Titetan. Dietonary; be bas kuom Tibet 
for tiny years with an intimacy not vonchaafed 10 
coma! srayellers, He knows moot of tie Leading 
people there, and the present book ie dedicated 16 
Me Di] Tama. Sp e de knows de the world 
itt Unie tent of mepptery, d da ger full oL interest, 


Sir Cries Bett 


w 


it altorde soch z glimpse vi things bot seen elsesvhiere, 
nd: it ¥ co. picturesquely situated, that the general 
reader: ie bond to feel. profoundly grateful! ta Si 
Charles for Iis wonderful acconut, He trets in: thie 
vf Tibetan. story. from the-earliost rines, amid die 
euses in particulier the auma amd movemems of the 
yreen day. The Tibetan points bf view are illustrat 
bA throughout hy anecdotes, comvensatione with 
Proniinent Tibetans, wd) quotations frum. poetry ani 
proverin. The amer gives wn inner view of Tibet 
aud the Tibelens, he was tor many- years an thie Laule 
ietan harder aml Ios impressions wih views ate cot 
sequently deserving of respectiu considerslém. t 
samy: Ue ashe) Mut the beck maine in attractiveness 
dy renean of three beautiful colour pistes and eighty- 
sine other illvstratiomn. 


A History of the Deccan, Vol IL By J- D i 
Grübe (ume & Col, 46, Groot Russell Streef, 
London) 1925 

Mr. Gribble wax a) member of the Iniiag Chol 
Service; he wrote in an Indian periodical w series cf 
mrticles entitled “Tajes ot a Deccan Grandfather: 
After bis denih, hiu danghier, Mra Pendicbury haa 
died and. completed his work, und ihe present 
Vole is devoted mainly o s nurrabve of the wllimre- 
entered into between the Nimm of Hyderabad umd 
the Trish, end im a discussion of the tharay wabject 
ef ibe “Berar Inu? The aceni eme with the 
deuth al the great sakeman awt administrator Sir- 
Falur Jung of whom bie anuites said publicly thit he 
yous even willing to Aucritice self/to the wellbeing of 
bis county. Ms, Pendlebury as written vit 
Attractive book which ix accurate ‘without being dull. 
The getup and printing leave nothing be be desired. 


RECENT HISTORICAL WORKS 


The Cambridge Ancient History, 
(Cambiridge University Press, Tondon) 1955 
We welcome the second volume of the siniumentil 
Cambridge Ancient History. Tt contains an account 
of the Regyptinw and Hittite Bunpites to about soa 
TC. We have remarked abeady vt thé Eücrmüua 
difficelty of coordimting the lobowrs of à large 
tmniher of collaboratore, and it i a tibnte to, the. 
ssoecess with which this tusk bax been eccomplishod 
that the entire volume presents a connected, ramming 
account, without any blatew or perceptible break jn. 
the narrative. The six centuries thar are covered jn, 


Vol. ty 


E 


(e present volume cay mowentous events, fairly 
‘wellknown ruin the Old Testament and from 
‘lussicat tradition. But seversl fuc» Have only 
ieceniy come to light and specially is this trie of 
the Hittite monarchy, ef which even now bot little 
ih known. ut enough is known to tell na that it 
must take an important place in the list of the great 
oriental monarchies. ln this book, im addition to 
all the available knowledge on this obscure subject, 
we are supplied with the history of Syria aud 
Vulestine, tie. civilisation of Crete in the sixteenth 
md flieenihi centuries at the culmination of its power 
wod influence, the Trojan War and the Iron Age, the 
results of the exploration fn the area of the Western 
Mediterranean and the Extreme Western countries 
^d Mmrope, 1m a fascinating chapter. Professor Halli 
fay gives ns an account of the religion of the Greeko, 
iis origine und characteristle fentures, nnd tbe strüc- 
fare of their mythology which remained so important 
^ factor in the history of Greek life and literature, 
"fla. flalory in wure to take ite place we the standard 
watbarly mot only foe scholar and specialists, but 
lho Lor the generat reader It will be of great value, 


Clover (The 
London) 


Ancient Katy 
Sheldon Prem, 
1928. 

"This ie a small book of about sixty pases intended 
n an introduction. to. ihe. fascin-ting: history. of. tbe 
hilisation that grew vp em the banks of the Nile in 
ages goue by. The materiala for nuch atudy are no 
Moger bounty, bot they are too voluninous and too 
Teehtleat and dry for the general render. We have, 
therefore, to be gratehil to Mr, Clover for producing, 
Ahí most attructive survey of the hivtory of Egypt 
{rum the earliest period of barbarism 1o the conquest 
cf Mesauder, A nuinher ol illosiratious aoi » select 
Mibliogtephy dd to the interest anit utility of this 
excellent. volante. 


Jy RegiaM C. 
Northumberland Avenue, 














An Outline ot Ancient History, By Dary Agues 
Hamilton ond A W. P, Bunt (Osford University 





Press) rou. 
Mex. Hamilton's Outlines of Greece and Rome 
are wellbknowi and deservedly popular. The 


‘publidbern have wisely decided to add to it u Chapter 
deiling with the: history of tbe Ancient Hast- The 
writer of thie new chapter, erstwhile lecturer at 
Oxford, tas done fall justice vo kis subject, and im 
his sections on Babylonia, Egypt, Assyria and Peris 
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fie shows 4 full sod wecurale kiowledge of the fubject 
At in unnecessary to add that the utility of the book 
hina beet considerably ealianced by this aiditom, and 
At gow forms a nuitable text-book of the subject i 
attempts to deat with, 


Roman York. üy Conlon Hane (raest Benn 
Ltd, 8, Bonverie Street, London) 1925, 

At i» remarkable that amy scbolar should have 
thought it worth Iie while’ to investigate tito the 
history of Eboracum ot Roman York. It is very 
"reditable that om a subject se obicere the author 
should have meveeded in producing x volume which 
has been well described ae » valualle contribution 
|o Rowano-Hrti history, The book contaitw lively 
and picturesque wondpictures. of the town, ite tise, 
Ms public amd domestic life. ft wil be foam to be 
particularly acceptable to, Yorkshire men, The 
illustrations and drawings are many and admirable. 








The Greatest Story in We. World, Vol. II, Wy 
Hore G, Hutchlmion (joha Mara, Albemr 
Street, Landon) 193s, 

‘This volume takes up the alory at boit. loo ALD. 
where the first volume left it, and goes on to Moo 
AD, To this part met of Britain played importunt 
part and the world story thue becomes, (à some 
ueasure, England's aleo. The story ia told in what 
the author calls the Hoglah way, There ate 
fuumerous interesting: Musirations ‘The tory ende 
dor tbe present at 1500, when the darkness of Hie 
milddie ages begins to be diepelled by the light of 
July. Ho hoped tat the author wil cóntne his 
ery illuminating account and hring H dowa t quite 
meslern times 














A Shori History of the British Empire. hy Agnes 
P, Dodd (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Tandon) ipis. 
This ta comprehensive book dealing briefly with 
English: Colonial policy fn general, and Íu particular 
ond in ful) with the hintory of the Anwrican Colonies 
Aill the treaties of Versailles; the history of Canada, 
its ade, lie, amd poentialiies; the Weit Indies, 
Keypt}; Semih Africa; the Mediterranean and Haltern 
possessions; and Australasia; while India is treated 
more exhaustively. The ook concludes wifi a 
chapter on the government ant defence of the 
empire: Subjects auch aa slavery are disciseed im 
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thelr right pice, the resources! of each colony are 
explained; and their history is brovight down to the 
proseut time. The author deves t be cougratnlat- 
kd an having on the whole, been successful in beeping 
prejudice and bias out of the book and In producing 
fe yubime whieh may with conidence be commended 
as æ reliable und oteurnte guide, 





Movement in European History. By D. H 
Tasrrence (Oxford University Press) as: 

The rst edion of thia meinl little book war 
first published în igar. The anthor insists that hiitory 
faust be either graphic or went. The former 
consista of stories about men aod women who appear 
im the od records, stories aa Vivid atid personal a 
poule, Hut Mr. Lawrence warns the teacher of 
history mgainst making it too personal and familiar 
"We must feave ity!" he emphusisen, “the impersonal, 
eric element, ihe sense of the unknown, event ax 
dde elt In Red Kid Hood" His beok ix intended 
for shove who have tid atniost enough of stories aud 
anecdotes ad pereotlities, and who bave not yet 
reached the. Wage of intellectual. pride tn abitraction. 
t ds ah atempi to give some impression of the 
rest, murging tiovemente which rose inthe hearts 
ol nies itt Herope, sweeping human Being» togelber 
filo one great, concerted action, or sweeping tem 
apart for wver on the tides of opposition." The book 
fe written throughout in a most attractive style, We 
mnust say a poclal word aħout tbo numerous beant 
fal welbehoen and useful ilustrations which com 
siderably enhance the value and interest of the hook- 

















The Caliphate, Hy Sir Thomae ArmoM (Oxford 
University Pres, London, llombay snd Cauta) 1925- 

Sir, "Thomas Armoli'r name shosMd he familiar to 
nr readers, as that of one who has devoted.» life 
Aline to tbe study and teaching of Arabie. He has 
Written a hoake whicli is ome more preot of his abiding 
interest ii the Basi The present volume fa, we 
believe, the frst wtempt in Hnjlish to give a com- 
plete exposition of the political theory of the Caliphate 
Al à conseentive account of the history of this 
insitstion. The warrative covers the whole period 
rom the destt of Mwhauitmad ahd the election of 
the first Caliph to the abolition of the Ottoman 
Caliphate law year. Sir Thomas has atitieed not 
only all the published volumes, but also unpublished 
‘isnnseripte in the British Museum, the Natlonate 
Bibliothek, Vienna, and other libraries, The marra- 





tve is one of auepassing interest and the style 44 one 
Gf great simplicity and charm. A greot: deal of com: 
munal disagreement and distrust wonld disappewr if 
members ot varions communities were conversa 
with the tenets, traditions and history of other recta. 
To alt those interered an the timeshommaret 
insthution of the Caliphate the prasent book muy. 
be recommended unreservedly. 


‘The Pocsiga Polley vt Government. Hy Harold 
Temperley (G. Bell and Sous, Ltd., London) vas. 
Me. Temperly i$ a Reader in the Cambridge, Unie 
versity. His book is Gully worthy of a great scholar; 
tide wcotrate, Interesting, wwthoritative. The umtlior. 
takes up the study of British foreign relations at the 
point where Professor Webster's “Chie Foreign, Policy 
of Castlereagh” ended, The opening chapter of the 
took shows the diplomatic forces ot Wer ia, Rurope, 
just before Canning’s accession to office, thence the 
reader is taken to a study of Canning’s ovr political 
ideas, the Congress of Verova, and the Neo-Holy 
Alliance, and tbe trend of events in America which 
Drought dort the Polignae Stemomüam amd die 
Monro Doctrine, to the point where am  Woglish 
policy, wow independent, emerges. Thence Cantimg 
becomes wore mmh more a dominari actor di 
Rotopean allais, until the sistere oF the: treaty 
over Greece in 1837 puts the aisldng touch vo tue 
poly, ang marka Uur culmination of. bia dame ae 
one of Rngland's greutest Poreign Ministers. No 
student of plis political history iu the rab 
century cau overlook this splendid volume, 





Studies in Polish Wistory and Lite, By A Jt 
Tennan (George Alen and Unwin, Lit, Londan) 
[o 

‘This took surveys comprebentively Polish history 
largely (eum the constitutional side), Polish Com. 
merce, Industry, agriculture, mode» of lite; musio 
land literature, frow their beginnings to the present 
day. Te is written with great sympathy and 
kuowtedge. We are particularly inlerented ia the 
chapter dealing with Poland's Romantic Poets. Sp 
Tittle i» known about these, they ate so interesting 
and arresting that it ia a tent pleasure fo read this 
apter especially, 1t will he & zeretation io many 
to fid poetry of auch exesllence ns tbe "Ode lo. 
Youth” (P. 246). The book will mate fk posible for 
those who are interested i Poland to Biew prochi 
iat Hs well worth Knowing. 


a 

A Short History ot the World. By Mr- H: G. Wells 
(tatout Publishing Company , Ltd, London) 1924 

‘Ms HL Gy Wells? great bonk neede no introduce 
dion; it was a marvèllous achievement, not likely to 
e equalled or spproiched. Mr. Well saye: "his 
Short History ix meant to he read straight forwardly 
‘almost ax a novel P read. Tt gives in) the most 
genera} way ati account of our present Knowledge of 
kistory, sheen of elaboration» mnd complications 
From it the render should the able to get thut general 
view: of hivtory whieh is »o wecesmry a frame work 
or the study of a particular. period or the ‘history of 
a partienbir country". Mt mat not be lmagined that 
shiv is w sinusy. cr condensation of the Outline of 
History; "his is u much more generalised History, 
planned anit written afresh.” The excellence of thi 
Wolame of about y» paie iprice one shiling and 
ix pence) can be indicated Dy the fact that the frst 
edition vf twentethonsand copies was exbanriel 
immedistely and within the month à second edition 
bad to be brought out, We hope all educated men 
‘and women wih carefully study thie remarkable book. 


INDO PHILOSOPHY. 


AN History of tadian Logie, Dy Satis Chandra 
Vidyablusama (Calenta University Press) 1935- 

At the timo of ita appearance we reviewed at wrest 
length the Mte Dr. Vidysblméana'e brilliant work om 
Medieval School of Indiam Logic. The prement 
volume ia fallor and more exhaustive aog denja with 
tho ‘ancient, medieval and moderi schools, Dr. 
Midywbhmahana' premature death prevented bis 
mering the book thnmgh, Wit Dr, Turmporevalla's 
Competent amsistance hat nide it almost what tbe 
author himself might have desired. I ii obviously 
Mot possible ip do justice to this volume of six 
hunitred and fifty pages im a brief notice; we adl 
content ourselves hry saving that it ie a bip task 
adeguately parforsied. ‘The subject had not been 
desit with anywhere ut snch length and the thorough- 
mesa and knowledge with which De, Vidyabbusana 
discusses it are alike worthy of admiration, Among 
AN the systems of Tndian ibonght, the suhtles as 
‘well at the most fully developed ie that of the 
Nyaya, which for the sake af comvenlehre, no of 
accuracy, has here been translated into logie. 
Nyaya ha den divided into several parts 
Anvikahiki or the science of Inquiry, Nyay proper, 
or the Scignes of Troe Reasoning, Nyaya a a Branch 
ot Orthodox Learning, Tarka, the Science of 
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Dialectic, De. Vidyableshana is specially great ie 
the sections dealing with tudlbiey Naiyayikan. NO 
student ol Indian phikeophy can hencorth alland 
to neglect this remarkably able book, 


Studies im Vedanta, Dy V. J. Kistikar (0. D 
‘araporewalla. Sons & Co, Bowsliay) soit. 

The late Rao Bahadur V. J. Kirtikar yas & pro- 
down student of Vedanta. which bar sol enjully 
been described by Western thinkers 4» surküng 
the highest reach of the (man mini, Me weed 
frequently to contribute usticles um the abject to 
various peridicale. 1x chief bject waa to expound 
the Vedanta in language familiar to Modern Huropesm 
thought, in onder to remove certain misconceptions 
regarding some of ita esential doctrines. We are 
fuaured by hie grandson, Mr- Jaywar (who has 
dutifully edited tbe volume) that Mr, Ririkar pror 
foundly believed that the Vedanta was a syiter Wok 
ef thong alone bat also of ife, wd that in Mia an 
life he earnestly songht b» toll he duties which 
the Vedanta enjoites with reference: To man's relation 
1o himsel, to bia kih uod kin, to bie comwnity, 
to hia connity, o the whole of mankiml, nay, to the 
entire animal, vegetable, and mineral khuidoms at 
part of ome organism, Ol Vedanta itel, ath mie 
believing world may be reminded of the words of the 
great thinker, Sehopenhaner) ‘in the whole wort 
there fe no study we benefial and so elevating a 
Mat of the Vedanta, Te hua teem the solace ol my 
Wfe—it will be the solace of my death ‘they ure the 
products of the Inpteat, ison. Ji de iei 
somer or liter to becom the fiti of the people: 
We conimend ihis thoughtful Look to all) lovers ul 
tbe udian whdom and desire to congratulate the 
publishers on the excellence al the printing and 
general getup. 











The System of Vedentlc Thought amd Culture, 
Ty Mabendmmath Sicar (Calcutta Tniverstty) 1935: 

Dr. Mabendransth Sicar book presente the 
exem of Advaita, Vedanta both im ite, theoretical 
conception ed practical hearing, Hi book it 
different from Rao Bahadar Kirtikar'a in so far at 
dte more connected and is mot by amy mest 9 
comparative study. Teis divhied iato ww weli 
defined paris devoted to Reiny, Appesrence, 
Coamology aug Paychology, Culture, Renliwtion and 
Freedom, While we have notbing but praise for 
Frsfessor Siresp's exposition, we wust point out the 


d so 
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numerous mistskes of spelling which are imesrusable 
in a work iod. this character, eg. Mukiabali (F213); 
Veswar (P, so; Mratmasdhi (P. sé]; Avidga 
(P. c8). We trust these and nuny others that 
enel be eulied i mot be allowed t0 dishgure 
anbequent editions of & book oí such excellence. 





An Introduction to Advaita Phitosophy, 
Kokileswar Sestri (Walversity of Caloutta) 1925, 
‘The grest Sankuracharya'e emttience aa w thinker 
bn generously recognised even bp tbose who do not 
follow bis doctrines; it i» & trulam to say that his 
philosophy iminately touches toti the. practical ani 
the metaphysical seeds uf mankind. It ia the aim 
fof the Jearned author of the book before ws to con- 
idee all the new forma ín which tis system has been 
Jit to be presented and to foru so estimate of 
these with a view to Anding out if they really come 
into Tine with the form in which Senkaracharys 
aly presented it, Pandit Kokileswar Sastri 
attempts, briefly, but intelligibly, to 
forwant al the main jeme which are 
in the Adwaits system, and 
which bave sometimes been adversely criticised. 
He das sueceedel in making the bouk » malle 
Introduction. wo a proper stndy of the original; it 
presents, foo, ah opportunity of knowing dntagimistic 
grew on several pointy; and the teachings of Sankara 
dre expanded (na single yet aurite wyle, Thi 
fe ome more dition to the muny finitnite books 
Which the postagradinte deyattment of the Catekita 
[uo 
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The Yoga Philosophy- By Vi R. Gandhi (Shree 
Aysinodaya Samiti, Nadekha Chuki, Gopipera, 
Sunt) 1923. 

"The lite Str. V. R. Gandhi was a wellknown Jäin 
writer und pedker. The presen volumo jt m selec- 
Won of his writings on Yoga Philosophy. He writes 
mith considerslle power om such cognate anbjecté aw 
Try, sonbeshwre, occult powers, fiypotien, 
science of brenbhing, mgnetim,, prünsyum, ümtris 
The book will be foni f be of me to those io ste 
interested im the anbject of Yoga. 


Thé ium Philosophy. Hy 
Agatiodaye Samitl, Bombay) 1925. 

The Philosphy of ihe Jains hax rereutly teen 
atisfactoriiy desctibed in several- Books M.. 





R Gandhi (Shree 


E 
Warena, Me J. In Jain's and Me. Stevenson's: 
amung other, tiooglt the last is im several respecte 
defective. Mr, Gandhi was w keen lolbwér of 
Jaisism, amd ju America and im uad be did & 
"reat deal wo müke ds principles widely understood 
aid appreciated. It waa a sound idea of the members 
‘of te Bombay Sait to collect in one volume all hus 
writings and speeches oh We subject of Jainisar, 
‘These amply repay perusal, ond we hope at lemt 
AIL edacated Jains will try to read it and intelligently 
follow all Ve teachings ol thia yery interosiing 
synem of philosophy. 


A Misery of Predwddhiie dudism  Philovophó: 
liy lienimadhal Barua (Calenta University) pag. 

Dr, Maroa in this remarkable (wok seeks to 
interpret the ancient Indian tests iu iheir own Might 
and jnter-connwetion as well aà to brave it the deven 
lopment of eariy Indian philosophy on divergent 
Mines, ont of u common background and aubwiratum, 
The bwak d» divided into twenty seven ehápterr of 
greider of Mess importance, and it is to: dlaparaige: 
meut ol the book to say that not every chapter i 
‘of general intereat, Iu lavt, the gemoral reader wil 
handily care to read the book through, though the 
references und quotations are wisely relegated to the 
dostawie "The webolar will fad miih useful infor 
maton, búswever, aud for him it ii mainly intended. 
The book meeta a long-felt want und we are confident 
that it will be warmly welcomed, 


Romblon jn Vedanta. Hy 
1S. Guncsan, Madras) 1925- 

This book i» a collection of wrticles contributed 
hy the author many years ago to thie "Prabuldla 
Bharata". He lived only for six und twenty yearn, 
Vut the contributione bear evidence of a tmini 
remarkably tich snd ot knowledge fur beyond hi 
youthful years, The contributions are of vatiedl 
interest; the alm whieh rane througti all is the 
realisation of the self, the kuowledge of tbe Atman, 
the etuhotation anà impression of the subline truth 
tanght iy att religions, anid especsied so nobly bi 
Jews: "What sai profit a tian, if be shall gain 
The whole dorli Ant lose his own soil"? 





T, R. Rajam Aiur 





The Katma Philosophy. By V. R Gandhi Aga 
modaya Samir, Bombay) roug. 

Thb aso bélotys to thie same sefice (6 which 
me autior's Yoge Philosophy and Jain Phitosophy 
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helong dt ie written with great earnestness and 
enthusiasm and wl repay permes. Ot Jain phil 
sephy a special feature in ite qlaborite treatment uf 
the lw oí Karma; an Jaime particularly will find 
it of special interest and profit 


RECENT BUDDMIST LITERATURE. 


Lotuses of the Matayana. Edited by Kenneth 
Saanders (John Murray, London) 12s, 

We lye noticed în the pages of the Hindustan 
Review the curlier yolumos of that excellent series 
of book» entitled "The Windom of the East", The 
im ob shis serios is, by means of the best Oriental 
Aheratare—im wisdom, philosophy, poetry, ani ideals 
=o bring together West aud Mast in a spirit of 
mutual sympathy, goodwill, and understanding. 
From Andia, China, Japan, Perea, Arabia, Palestine, 
and gypt these words of wisdom tive been culled 
In the present volume, Mr. Saunders (whio needs no 
futroduetiots to those Interested it ‘uddhism) has 
ronght tigether an ambology which seeks t cover 
vast round und laminate great epoche IC 
shot encourage studenta to seek more Intimate 
aiquaintauce with Buddhism, Mahayana, it need 
Janilly be added, js the doctrite ol liberal Dudaliam, 
According to whlch not only the few but the many 
an be Wed to salvation The cardinal truth ix shat 
mans thoughts make hie destiny, and the call to 
‘Mo cleanse tbe mirror of the mind", All those who 
are uttracted hy the sublime teachings of this great 
aeer-and their number far exceeds that of his 
{ollowers—will waenily welcome thin extremely read- 
Able version of many ot his utterances and doctrines, 














Amdani snd Buddhists in Chius. By Lewis 
Holona (The Macmillan Company, New York) 1935, 
Mhe Hoard ol Missionary Treparation of the 
Foreign Missions Conjerence of North America pro- 
fected in sga series on "The World's Living 
Religion”. The volume before up it the third of 
that veris. The aim of the series in to introduce 
Western readers to the real religions fife of exch 
reat national area of the nob-Chridiam worl 
Buddhism wa» bound to figure prominently in any 
uch series, and we are glad to mote that there are 
three volumes on it. The present bouk: deals with 
be Buddhism of China «md gives a true, impressive 
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sad frieüdly pine uf it Professor Hodome lur 
wmeceeded in reproducing “the actus! thinking of a 
trained Ruddhist mind in regard to the fnudamentale 
‘of religion at the sume tine be las exhibited aud, 
interpreted the religions lie of the peasant ax 
allected by Buddhism. We congratulate the anthor 
on thir excellent piece of. work. 


Buddhist Stories, Translsted hy E. L. Wood. 
(Thecsophiical Pablishing: House, Adyar, Madras) 1925. 


‘The Dhammapada ix a recoguived Buddhist classic 
and the author has tranlated sate of the stories 
from it, He as also included in this pleasant titeli 
hook some (ables ascribed to Dühagbosha; e few 
Wr taken from she Jataka Tale, The selections are 
very jindiclows; they ace oll short and interesting. 
every tale points a moral, They give a fair ides of 
Thuldbist ethics, We wanny welkome thew und 
end. their perusal to lovers of good luérature, 








A Mamial of Buddhist Philosophy. By W. M 
MéGovern. (Kegun Poul, ‘Trench, Tuber & Cv», Ltd, 
London) 194. 

DreMeGovern needs no Inlrodiction to sindenty 
of Buddhism, His eastier volutes ave already 
attuitied the dignity of being regarded st author 
ities. He ik fully aware Of the ification Jat the 
Ireatiment of thin subject, The lange mas of 
material obtainable from Chinese sources ja as yet 
untouched. His present book makes « laudable 
attempt ti deal with this material, and his well 
known scholarship admirably fits lim to be a planter. 
This is the firt volume; dn it be deals with one 
aspect of Buddhist Philosophy, which he calle 
"Cosmology," Tt i» the relative, à» opposed ta the 
transcendental sphere; for be believes tat the latter 
cannot be investigated withoat a knowledge of the 
former. Connotogy i» divided imo three party 
Synthesis, Analysis. Dynamics Tüey  correspomi 
ronghly fo Astronomy and Geology; Chemistry and 
Ihe Atomic Theory; Doctrines of Change and Cansa- 
lion. The book ie one of surpassing interest amd we 
sre gratefal to the publishers, of the everpopular 
Trabner's Oriental Series for adding thin excellent 
manual to it. Séudente of Buddhist pliowphy wil 
find Dr. McGovern's treatise a mont suitable text- 
took for understanding and appreciating the great 


system sasocisted with Ihe glotions name of Gagtama, 
the Buddha. | 
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System at duddhistit Though. Dy  Vowakama 
Bogen (Calentte University) 2988, 

Till a few years back, before the publication ui 
the popular works of Professor Rhys Davide, Baddi 
lum was not st all understood (xt the Westy numer 
owa misconceptions prevailed, wnil the seal teachings 
ot addin rarely town. Me. Sogen, who was 
Rewdér to the Calcutta University, in the volame 
ore us, attempts to present ju a abort and com 
prehensive (orm a complete view of Dasldhistie philo- 
mph, both of tbe Mahayara and Hinayana schools. 
Tis cewand wer the Kuglis language is not 
perfect, but the meauiog is never ii doubt, and that, 
ater all, iw the main: virtue of style! The book bs 
Sritien bw a thoroughly reasonable spirit and may 
fairly be considered to be authoritative. 











RECENT WORKS ON EDUCATION. 


Wider Aspects of Education, By J, H. Whitehouse 
anà G. P. Gooch (Cambridge University Pres) 1935, 

Mr. 11. W. Nevinsou, who introduces thia volume, 
truly remurks that international education s far more 
sure of success bt bringing peace to the world than 
even a League of Nations, The book containa the 
thiaygiful wddress delivered before the Conference 
wl Reducational Associations by the welbkonwn 
‘edueationiit, Me. Howard Whitehouse, followed by 
wo scholarly addresses by the renowned historian, 
Dr. G. P- Gooch. The aulhors ect torth herein the 
iportatice of education in the proportion of World 
Cithenship and, ix particular of the League of 

tious; thay. review some American methods and 
experiment; ond, finally, make some valuable rage 
‘gestions for the advancement of International Mducs- 
ton, We commend these valnable aildreses 10 the 
notice of Indian Hducationiats, many of whom, we 
are alraid, have. not progressed beyond the stage ol 
Roger Ascham, 














History and Ms Place im Education, Dy J. J. 
Findlay (University of London Presa, Ltd, Warwick 
Square, London) mas. 

Mr, ‘Findlay is professor of Education in the 
University: of Manchester, and amoug hie earlier 
works, the one entitled “The Schoo” hae already 
tex very favourably received. AI historians are 
teachers of history; and all teachers are, or should 
be, historians, ‘The author discusses, briefly but 
compréheneively, most of the issues raised by- the 
daims of history to a place in edneation when 





E 


philosophy aud child-psyehology are taken into 
accom. "he book ie frankly intended tor specialist 
teachers W whoni the case of history i& debniely 
entrasied, and abo for the wider public which i» 
memed o maintain a high standard of culture hi 
schools aud colleges. 


A System of National Education, By Aurobindo 
Ghose (The Arpa Publishing House, College Market 
‘Street, Caleutta) 1925) 

Amung living Indians hardly any one rivam Av. 
Aurobindo Ghose as a thinker, He has abo a rare 
aru of style and be clothes his ideae in bouotiful 
language. Prom bis voluntary exile in Pondicherry, 
li now and again nukes lüp voice uttered 10 a genera- 
fon woefully lost in words, hunting for shadows, 
fading not even shadows, and groping in vaiu [or 
the substance, From tic forgotten pages ob the 
"Karmayogin" some ceays by that powerful pen are 
now reprinted; these consist ot a nuniber of intro 
Wuctory essays iusiMimg ou certain general principles 
vi a sound system af teaching applicable lor the 
most part to national education in any country, 
Where every page i» full bí. valuable waggeatians, it 
is not easy to select any ome pasaje (or special 
molice: but we cannot resist tbe teniptation of conr 
mending the following thoughtful observation: 
“Whether distinct taxching im any form of religion 
ie imparted or not, the etserice of religion, o live. 
ior God, (or hmmaiity, for country, for others amd 
dor oneself in thewe, must be made the Kleal in every 
selicol which calle itself ational”, 











indian Teachers wl Buddhist Universiiles- By 
Yhaniniranath Bose (Theosaphien) Publishing. House, 
Adyar) 1935 

Mr. Phanindranath Base seeks in these pages to 
hring together the accounts ol the Todin pandita ot 
the Ruddhist Universities of Nolanda, Vikromadilay 
Oduntapura, and Jugaddala, 1t ie interesting to: Gnd 
that most of them were associated. witii Tibet, and 
that they influenced Tibetan, lhersture snd. religion, 
Jt ia a book of am wnnenal nature aud mut have 
involved considersble research nmi- industry, It i 
Full ot interest even‘ to tbe peneral reader, while the 
professed scholar will be fascinated by i. 


Japan and [ty Educational System, By Syed Row) 
Masood (Government Central Prem, Hyderabad 
Deccan) 1924) 

Mr, Rose Mascod is 4 distinguished schular and 
educationist, wellknown, in North India ax the worthy: 


aas 


not of a worthy faiber, His remaekahle carecr in the 
Deitat i being walehed wlih sympathetic interest 
by his numerous admirers in Upper Inia. Ie went 
to Japan at the instance of the Hyderabad Durbar, 
und bo studied Here the latest educational methods 
that were being tried with greater or lest sticcess, 
He bas utilised tho resulta of ie porsonal investi 
gation and observation in writing this brillant book 
which to some extent explains tbe phenomenal pro- 
Kress achieved by Japan in recent years in. almost 
every sphere of uctivity. Mr, Rows Masood's view 
de-sniü ihis ja sued by most edocarioniss mov 
That the presen intellectnal dégradation cf the 
Indians is mainly due to owr pathetic dependence 
on a foreign language. We hope tbe book will be 
widely read. 





Principles ot Ddeéktion. y Chandey Chaktybarty 
(Ramchandra Chükraber, 9 Cornwallia Ste, 
[onm 

Atr. Chandra Chabraerty e s prolife writer and 
seme ob his other works have already been noticed 
Im these pases, But re are dia ppoialel with the 
Tee before mai i contains practically toting bat 
Vlildes and a few. impracticable susuestionn the 
daa plenty of information, but it hax mot been 
attractively presented; Joa has read a great deal on the 
Mieories of education, but for ideas of his own we 
eamnot profess much admiration. The printing too 
de very defective, 








RECENT WORKS OF REFERENCIE 


India in 2415. By Dr. Rowhbrook Williams, 
E B, K (Superintendent Govorument Printing, Indis 
Hostinga Street, Cakutta) 195: 

Dr. Rushbrock Williama—who is soon going to be 
Foreign Minister of Patiala—hos achieved in his capa- 
sity na Director-General of Information another triumph 
s faithful auid critical chronicler af carent Indian 
allairs, ‘The latest suumber of his well-known: ammah 
which has been fomnd indispensable to nli who wish 
to keep abroast of current developments én Iniia, i» 
fully equal to its predecessors iit point of general 
interes Jr deals in brief ver clear fashion with the 
outstanding problems of the Indiam situation, eon- 
tining complicated tendencies and important events 
into w readable narrative. The volume contains appre- 
ciations of India's internatiorat position, with special 
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relérenee to Ve problems of talus ovérveas end ob 
lian defence. It cobtalus a warvey of the fnaielad 
amd ecobemic coiüitions of tie wear, together with 
am account. uf important deseloptients in every hraoch 
ol Governmental activities, Considerable space ih 
devoted to constitutional problem and to the ecure 
of political events. Thé book will appral to members 
of the general public us much as to students and men 
ví adairs. It also contains a map of India, three 
coloured charis, and descriptive diagrams, which 
materially exbance the wsetuiness of Dr. Williams’ 

India tn 19245. We strongly recommend a careful 
sturdy wf this book to ull interested in Indiam progress, 
We the best and most informative compesdium. of 
Remera) knowledge about the current conditions of 
Ind 








Words and talons, fy 
Co, Lil, Londas) 1935. 

Me. Logan Pearsall Smith i wellkuowm ax a 
mholar and philologist, Tn his late work vm bie 
favourite subject called Words umd Idioms he gives 
much new intorniation about Kuga words, He 
Writer of the sowterme which) have come frons Dute 
ad Mediterranemn snilors; of the wonba whieh depiet 
She Ruplish character; and at the terms which foreign 
Tation have borrowed from Fnglüi vocabulary io 
designate the waya of thought amd. feeling of Egli. 
orit which have been imitated abroad. Attention. 
V wlio drown to the enrichment of wtandard Fingal 
and above all by those figurative idioms which ure 
wovel Into the texture of Krigllati "Theve are colleen 
E and traced to thet outers, and clamited according 
W the popular occupations and rastie sports trom 
‘hich Wer are derived. 1U wond thina be seen tiat 
Mr. Smith's book ie not only Inattnetive bat alis 
interesting, Tt should appeal to a large eirch ot 
renders interested in the Wy of Melia 


' Smith (Convable & 








A Grammar of Spoken Hadish, By I. R, 
IW. Heller & Som, Li, Cámbrodge) 1915. 

Mr. Harold Pulmer is a-especialit it the study of 
Jnglish linguistics. Iis latest textbook dealing with 
the grammer of spoken Engl, on strictly phopetie 
basis; is a unique piece of acholarsbip, Foreign 
stodents amd all teachers of spoken Fnglish will find 
the took of the utmost valme A glance at the con- 
tents will give the reader some iden ot ite wide scope. 
By laying emphasis.on the term “Spoken Sogl" 
the anthor mems that variety ot Hnglish which is 





lmer 
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generally mee by educated people in tbe conne of 
‘ordinary conversation, or wen Writing letters: to 
intimate friends. A selection is given of what tbe 
juthor considers to, Le the most waefyl grammatical 
categorien and actnal woriliste are frequently pro- 
Mided. Copiou» exemples illustrate vach rale, and 
muske the book more useful. Students familinr with 
Sis, Pilier’ (ptonaton marks mgd in bie “Euglish 
stosaion" will notice that the same symbols are 
employed. i ihia Grammar of Spoken English, 


Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
Mew Billion, revised apd enlarged biws- By S. R. 
Roget, MA. (Longmans, Green & Cox 39, Paternoster 
Row. London, R. C. 4). 

Th these days of journalistic activities in. thi 
conntry—to say nothing ot even greater ones in cros 
word purslesthe new authorized, revised nnd mate 
iy enhrged edition of Regei's classical work 
Thesaurus of Engilsh Words ond Phera doubly 
welcome to ww in India. This classical reference book, 
though it appeared so fur back as tóa, has never been 
supeneded or even imitated, abd ood the tert of 
geperatiotie ae » vnique work for purposes of reference 
T design and plan it ja a dictionary reversed— giving 
‘collection. of wile qd phrapes expressing a certain 
tense, instond of meanings for them, Much enlarged 
iw Bro by the antbor's non; it wan brought farther 
pidat hy hin grandson in rit, The present 
edition is fally abren of the latent additione to 
Friglish vocubulary, we it contains some two thonsand 
pew wonda, phrases ond expression, which did uot 
‘appear In the prewar text, berkden many additional 
entries Ini cntegories already included, all «i wich are 
ow incorporated in the new comolidated index. Tbe 
‘ook in, ite present form deserves fo be ont the look 
Phil of all writers ix the pres, it being tbe publicista 
ide acum, 











The Neifro Year-Book 1925-6. (Negro Year-tlook 
Publishing. Company, Tuskegee Insitate, Alibama, 
VRAY uen 

"M [ust the Negro bas come Into bis own—or at 
any Fite come into a line with other civilized racen 
pmsessing annnals and yearbooks, and the Negro 
Yrarcbouk fot iga¢6 in now in ita seventh edition. As 
is namie tniplies, it is an anmal cycinpardia destiny: 
witir the Negro and Iia problems, and ie a standant 
work ou tha subject, Being the onty work of ita kind 
in the Roglish reference literature, i is wilely used 


" 


ns a compendium of useful information cm all minttety 
relating to tbe Negro and enjoys  targe cirrntation ta 
America in particolar and other paris of the world in 
general. Tt providen in n succiict fori » comprehen 
sive and impartial servey of Negro siais and A 
review of gbe eventa aid incident» affecting the 
interests umi progress of Negroes. ucts anh duty 
about all spheres of Negro artivitiee are brought 
together and systematically artanged und presented, 
While the valve of tbe text i» appreciably increased 
by the inclusion of an extensive bibliography which 
le topically classified for the benefit of thove who may 
desire to follow up their andy. Altogether the Negro) 
Yearbook ja a unique and very creditable addition 
W anpual reference fiterature. 


Laboursaving Oce Appliances, Complted by 
Ve Re Jackson, Mardonald and Hym, $, John 
Street, Medion Row, Toudon, W. © I), 19 

A work dealing with the latest labone-savinig aps 
lances in offces—eich ns ie now sade available is 
Air. Jackom» compilation put togetber for the 
Applüsoce Twde*s Ampciation—wis tone. a Wenders 
tum, n the book ander consideration are desctibeld 
sotte of, the principal labouraving desires which wre 

idly canning into extended wee in sclentieatty 
quipped uices, No ome ot tlem, perhaps, woulib 
be mecesanry in every ofice; no sigle alice, perhaps, 
contd proðtably wee all of them. But dt ie certain 
Ahat there da no ofice, whatever type ot lmsinese IE 
‘controls, that could not Gnd im these pares something. 
nk wo aeirt materially i lenproving i» éffeny, 
fncrewing. ite output of. work, nnd, redagini tb pro 
portion it». cont, bears to. the. "overhead" rxpemes i 
ie whole, With the extenaion of buainewe amd bnsinete 
methods in. India, Me, Jackson's Laboursasig OME 
Appliances shouts find «large wireilatios 














The Japan VearBook 10245. Martiumake tition 
(Haramdeti Sanchome ,Crhigome, Tokyo, Japan) 208 

The japan Yeqr-Rook—which M mew du du 
eighteenth, amat editione jestty: acknowledged n» 
a standard work ot reference and tt sl the more 
‘creditable tat IL is so, since it in a nonoliciat pubi- 
cation, Put shortly, it je am npindate end, compre- 
ensive cydepedis of genera iniermaton and 
guieticer of Japan aod gives the fullest portinulare 
—statistient, economic, political and  edscational 
about that conntry amd the Japanese territories 
Thus R i an Indispensable work of reference 


250 
for all. interested in the study of current Japanese 
problewis, The current edition omits some of the 
mial featuretite “Who's Who'—bnt supplements 
fhe text with an exhaustive sketch of the cataclysm 
ot ast September, 1933; hance the name "Earthquake 
Edition". The Jopam Yor-Book should be kept 
handy on the shelf of all: publicists, 





Sentences ond Thinking. Dy N. Foender ani 
J. M. Stedman, Jr. (Constable & Co., Ltd, London), 
easi ond TUS i a handoek of compo 
sition and revision. Mat tbough a student's manual, 
it ought to interest even grown-up persons by reason 
‘of the sclemtiGe treatment of the subject, which raises 
it above the devel of textbooks, The book shoald 
‘be fond uneful by teachers and helpful’ to stodents, 
d It Is thorough snd systematic. 


RECENT LRGAL LITERATURE, 


Pleadings in Madia y Mr. Jwstice Walih, K C. 
AMA. and JC Wier, WA, LD. (ue Narain Lal, 
Katra, Allahabad) 1926. 


The Civil Court Practice swg Procedure. (Thint 
edition, revied amd enlarged). By Atul Chandra 
Gangull, M.A, BI. (Weekly Notes Printing Works, 
3 Hastings Street, Caleutta). 1925- 








The Soret Criminal — Code. 
Stationery Office, Lotion) was. 


The Muslim Law of Marriage, tiy Mahomed 
Uila, MAs “LLB, Marattaw (Law College 
Allahabad) 1926. 


‘The New Indian Succession Act (XXXIX of ross). 
(Master Law House, 15, College Square, Calonttn) 
1935, 


The fena Law of India, By Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, Maratlaw, Third Fuition, 2 vols, (atter- 
‘worth & Ca, India, Lt., Hastings Street, Calcutta) 
^ 

DAI yest ok = compris wine on Tes 
Pleadings in at last removed. Mr. Justice Walsh and 
Dr, Wier’ Plesdings in India ia a practical work of 
reat msefaltiess to practitioners in the civil courta. 
Sir Grimwood Mears, Chief Justice of (ie Allahabad 
Fgh Court, contributes a notable Introduction, 


(Hin Majesty's 
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which materially enlisnces the value of the ork 
wader contidenition. The book covers the whale 
Subject in all jts detaile and will be found of prest 
ility by Civil Conrt practitioners: It la cleat, aye 
Hemmie and well adapted to the sequitemente uf 
lawyers, 

A work traversing much larger ground-namiely 
that of Civil Court practice and procetire, indlallng: 
pleading —ia the thied edition of Mr, A. C Gangui 
wellknown work om the subject. i valee aut 
popularity are evidenced by ite having passed throitgh 
two editions already. The third edition leíore us 
has been thoroughly overhauled and judiciowsty 
recast und enlarged. It lus two new paris one on 
the laws of every day reference," such ar Benami 
fraud, documents by pardanashin Indies, and also 
Yeading caves. Another portion that is. new deals 
With “practical Hims for the crossexsmination by 
witnesses in civil cases” which will be of interest 
^md benefit to the juniors im profewion. A wwelul 
feature is that devoted to chroonlogical tables con. 
taining dates for fifteen year The book in handy. 
od! will be found highly weful 

We commend to students of comparative Jaris 
prudence the very justrnction and alio luteresg 
Work the fall tile of which ie The Celininal Code 
of the Russian Socialit Federative. Soolet Rupablie, 
Tt de traniliíon from Russian into Baglish by Mr, 
O. T. Rayner, MA, Baratlw, of the Biehl 
Foreign Otice, of Articte 153 of the Collection of 
Russian Laws io, supléoented by amendment 
feaued sp. to xt December, 1924. Wor a comparative 
Mody of ‘criminal Jurispmdence and appreciating 
the mentality of the powers that be in the Rassa 
‘of today, thie work is invaluable. It aught to interest 
Criminal Taw: specialists throughout the world, 

Mr. Mahomed UMlal's Dissertation on the. Atuatioe 
Law of Marriage in ai cblevenew| om which we 
ve" heartily congratulate ‘inl. Th shows & sume 
mendable epit of research and the author bx possened 
of critical acumen. Being tuned on the’ origini 
sores in Arabic, the exposition of the wibject da 
fend and accurate, while tie comparieons 
instituted with other systems of law on the sane 
subject, wake the work particularly melnl for m 
study cf compatative Jurisprudence. For these 
reasons the book ia a notable addition to the 
Maure of AngioMnslim Taw ns administered 
inthe ‘courts of British Tnilia. 

The Parallet ang Caie-Noled New. Indian Suze 
fession Act, will, indeed, by found of mack utility by 
civil court’ practitioners, a& besides the text of ahe 
consolidating measure (which the new. Act B ad 
notes and commentaries on its clauses, the book 
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gives the statement of objects and resons, the 
report of the select committee, comparative tables of 
‘sections i the old Act and the ew, select caseum, 
model. forme of petition and also 2 copious index. 
Ht would dma be seen that the work ender notice 
forma w highly metal survey of the subject st deals 
With and the publishers deserve commendation ou their 
‘enterprize. 
The appearance of a new revised and enlarged 
wiitin—atter an interval. cf mestly mine year—ol 
! Dr. Goors legal classic, The Peral Law of India, 
iş a potable event in the history of tbe growth and 
Wevelopment of Hteratmre relating to law in India. 
‘Ny the interval the author—who hes heen sighted 
ad de mw Sir Hari Singh Goar—bas enriched bis 
Mext with the sid and in the light of the reported 
nies ami] ulso embodied im it the results of his stadies 
And fesenrhes im the criminal Jurisprudence of 
thier civilize conntrins, The res i» that die 
work, which i» truly monumental, is We to 
continue for mnother decade a» the standart treatise 
‘on the exbitantive criminal taw of tndia 











RECHNT REPKINTS TRANSLATIONS. 


Outtliien of Medieval History. Dy C. W. Presite 
Ortun (Cambridge Vnlversity Press, London) vts. 
When this took frst wppeered im 196, it wes 
Ad Ut Mt wns Got easy tn recall amy compendiexn, 
"ual comprehensive, in which the selection, the 
emphasis, and the depth of working bad been more 
happily hit off. The second edition which is belote 
34 has beet judiciously revised and in paris care- 
Tully altered Sere genewegies here leen sided, 
WW oaa tables o important dates, óf dynastie lute, 
Wd of books recommended for further detailed 
Study, There are a number of very carefully draws 
mue, which must have involved considerable 
research atid study, We ure particularly inspressed 
bby Mr. Orton's capacity of giving within reasonable 
limits a tall and detailed account of the Middle Ages 
ind by the lucidity and sureness of his exposition. 
Me deals with great mastery with various aspects of 
medieval history, sach as the Barbarian migrations, 
Mie Rastern Empire and the Saracens, the fasion of 
races in Western Empire, tbe development ot 
tendutison, the Papal monarchy, the Hast and the 
Crusades, the fall ot the Western Empire and of thr 
-Papal theocracy, France and England, the Councils 
And the Italian Renaissance, thé Bast and the Turks, 
‘the Despotie Momarchies. Concinding the political 





dí 


epilogue, the author well remarks: "The revered 
decisions Gf the schoolnent and of the antique sages, 
were overthrown Uy the reeelation of seas amd 
continents and peoples of which | ey never knew 
Ji was seen that the world wae vaster and more 
wonderful, and that is secrete and wonders were 
to te dixovered, not by the venerable deductions 
from imperfect knowledge and vreooioss theory, 
but by the acquisition of new knowledge and by 
induction from new-found fact." These sentences 
indicate siso the Keen literary sense of we amthur 
Wee trast (hat the book will meet witli an encouraging 
reception, it fully. merits it 

“The Library of Literary History” published ty 
Meere T. Fisber Unwin Lid, (ut Adelphi Terraem, 
London.) kus issued so far nine highly merioiows 
works uealing with the literatures of India, ireland, 
America, Persia, Sootland, Francs, Arabia. (in the 
lage sene of teing coextemive with the Aral 
race] Rueda and Rome. The auihore ure not only 
Pirat» bat specialise ond experts int the Jiieratare 
Mey have dealt with, Withowt weaning de be 
inridious, We may say thet we like best Professor 
RG. Brown's Lilerary History of enia in wo 
volumes amd Mr. J. Wight Dull's Literary History 


impression (the sisth) 
Teíerence to the series of which it is so far the 
las volume, lt mot the leet Mr. Dul's wide 
sequaiptsnce with modern literature is uot the least 
of his qualifications for the tak of the literary 
historian of Latin Ntersture. The 
are wnny sud felicitoes, and Wie 
erudite yet everywhere hunan 
cannot fail 10 deepen in its readers the sense of 
continahy af fteratore, and its relation to lie, 
the debt of the moden Ruropean wurd w Rome, 
The book deserves wide appreciation. 


Professors Brander Mathews end Pus Leider ha 
sued through Messrs. G. Hareap & Co. of London, 
The Chief British Dramatists. Tt brings together 
wwenty-fve plays which invtrate adequately amd 
even bellas the development of the dnuniatic 
literatore from the Middle Ages to the end’ of 
the nineteenth centory, These pieces, sirüingly 
wmeqsal aw they may be in merit, are enficient to 
reveal the evolution of the mt of playsmaimg (n 
Great Tritals. For obvione ressons, the collection 
does not contain any of the histories, comedies, and 
tragedies ef Shakespenre, wbo j& tu various to be 
represente! by any single example of Ni work. 
Great care Jus been taken i the preparation of Un 
texts for this volume, Ta the ese of the Retora: 


trent 
and 
the 


* 


ast 


tion plays, this collection jy the most accurate 
textually, that tas +0 far been made, One of the 
special features of the volume t= an introduction, 
‘the Theatre in Hogland," with eight cats, illustrat 
dug ihesirical conditions rou the earliest days ef tie 
drama to the present time, The collection contain» 
Miegtaphicnl sketches of each of tie author, notes 
‘on she plays; a selected reading lisi; and a complete 
Bex of all the drumalis persona. Altogether a 
wotable authology 


We weleome the third ection of Dr. C. P. Yay" 
Cooperation at Home and Abroad (P. S. King & 
Sonn, Orchard House, Westininster, Losidon), whicli 
‘wus fits issued in 1908 and passed into a seconil 
Min (m ngo I carefully surveys the whole range 
^ cooperative activity, The author ha» included 
very mach of cooperation in te ordinary 
interpretation of the word. Tut there are many 
keuntries "in urope; and) it prictically all of them 
evoperation ourishes to a yreater o¢ lese extent 
Bovine Wierefore to make choice ot countries, thy 
elected (hose seven wbich so far as be could wee 
Wene the mont important, pamely, the United King- 
dum, Germany, Domnei, Bwitrerland, Vranoe, 
Belgium, wnd Haly. Koh of these presente xoine 
peculiar phase, the exebion of whieh would hove 
left he picture Incomplete, The tosk is vius 
comprehensive In ils scope, while ite statements of 
oct and statistical data are sound and securite. 
n (te present formy it is alant thie best introductory 
SWAY ot Abe cooperative movment In. Europe. 








Tim latet additions to that inst mielul series ol 
reprints of elesic— "The Every man's. Library" 
(Meu. "Deut and Som, Ltd, London.)—ate 
Wanderings tn South Americo by Charlea Watertan, 
Jr. fobmean'e Lives of fhe English Poets (in two 
lues) and Memoirs of Sir Wiliam Buxton. 
These àre all notable adiitions to a notable series 
cf reprints of standart works, and should be 
possessed by all lovers of good literature, 





The lest babch of books aided to the famous 
“world’s Classics," lined by the Oxford Univer 
sity Presa, Bombay ‘and Calcutta) comprise Mr. P. 
Li. Woodward's Some Says of the Buddha 
tramlated (rom the Pali canon), Selected Csech Tales 
nnd Toltoy's What Then Must We Do? The first 
ie a nsefit addition to Buddhist Hiterature in English, 
the second to that of short story aad the third to 
that of Tolstoy—describing his experiences and 
pigs of conscience, an economie treatise testative 
the problem ot Dives and Lazarni, aw impassioned 
appeal! to every one to shire in (be marmal labour 
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di the workd—all presented aa only a great literary 


rites could present it 


Sir Wiliam Mariss wanilmin of | Momer's 
Odyssey (Oxford University Pres, Mombay and 
Calcutta) in blank verse, and C. Elise Sharpley's 
Anthology of Ancient Egyptian Poemi John Meray, 
Albemarble Street, Londan), are exoellent cenderiings 
of the classics ino Euglish. The Egyptian Anthology 
‘a compilation from various previous translations and 
WI Le doud mef) and interesting, Sir William 
Marrias rendering of Honir makes very good 
reading aril fathfally reflects the prent merita of the 
vorat. 











THE EDITOR'S TABLE: 
AITERATURE, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


dn his Iudoileanian Religian ritish Talia Prot 
Bombay) Ar. S. i. Hialivala tae Neouybt \ogether 
interesting. parallcliama /u. tbe oldest scriptynes of the 
Windus atid the Zorositrans, The author haa the 
fadvautaye of koowing both Sunakrit and the ancient 
Persian nad consequently has been able to collate 

resting evidence from the Vedan ind ibe Avestan 
scriptures which shows low. close the relationship, ob 
the Aryortraniane and Aryoludiane was even 
waters of ritual and ceremonial deti Mr. HM 
vala fy, however, on slippery ground when he 
thot owing ta. religions sitlerences he pare 
^K Indo-Teanian people veparated inio diver 
vireams—Hastern snd, Western. The explanation ie 
altogether too naive tà be raficient or even probable 
Ju rending through thi seholurly hook we kave tiime 
and nguin feh tist Me, Hodivala would have dane 
betier if he hod not overweiyhted himselt with texts 
Mnd outborities—the Jatter sotietmes by Wo meane 
unitupeachable—tor the book i by no meann easy to 
read and the method af presentation leaves magh 
to he desired. We lave often felt thu tragedy of 
Indian scholarship, which is sénietimen —tatally 
choked off by the dificulty of writing in a forigi 
umguwge. Literary presentation mot infrequenily haz 
romes the principal object of care amd anxiety with 
sions consequences to clear thinking and accurate 

ysis, Here is a phrase which has jarred on our. 

"Zarathushtra wanted to chuch xp thio drinke 
mte”. ‘The book before ms provides ample raw 
material for an adequate ceconsiruction of the Indo 
runian pliake of the common Aryun culture and 
vivilatin; bt foe » finished pietre ome has (y 
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desd, even by way of cantly the beilliant article by 
Dr- Rubinuteanath Tagore which he piblished recently 
Im ja Virhwe-bhardti.. The Hon'ble Mr- Sinka has 
contributed an dominating and critical foreword 
wich enhances the value of Me. Hodivata’s work. 
Though we have (eh bound 10 eriticire the method 
fof presentation in the [book under potice, we have 
soothing but praise for the anthor's scholarship, 
which fy sound and abreast «f the Intent researches 
‘on the subject of ancient Aryan culture, 


The Circe wt the Deserts, Dy dir, Paule Henry- 
Mondiaux (Hurst aod Blackett, Jtd, Paternoster 
Nous, London, E. C.) is à biography of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, nieo and secretary df William Pitt, who 
dm. atio went to the Kant, where she filly became 
a sart ol Queen of the Druses, on Mount Lebanpu. 
Se acquired’ an mmewe dnfeence among the 
peoples ot Syrin, wod thong somewhat scientific, 
Sas undoubtedly w mman of extranedinnry character 
wnd commanding personality- ‘Thiy hook it m very 
interesting study of an outstanding character, and 
Just at present when the alaire of tho Pinses in 
Syria are attracting attention, it shoud: appeal 1o a 
large circle: of veadere ox am excellent sketch ofa 
rommi vøreer, 





Mr, 1 L, Spite Wia Ceylon [the Colombo 
ponheciries Co, Lid, Colombo, Ceylon) l, trom 
W covei, » grsphle itelineation of the foreste 
M we inh ol that istand and describes in 
imlar the Wife of the presentday Veddun. M is 
mbatli ith many excellent photographie Mas 
trations hy the wathor. lt ia not n book of travel 
Mir mueli os the work of a naturalist und sporteman, 
Who poiscsses a pleasing und agreeable style- The 
veult ia u fiseinating sindy of the natural scenic 
beanties oF the forests of Ceylon and the people who 
live tn. them: 









De J, Ki Wright's Geographicat Lore ot the 
Mimes of the Cremades, (The American Geographical 
Society, Wowdway wt 1s6th Street, New. York, U.S.A 
i n windy. ta the history nf mediers} seienee anil 
Medion in Western Korope. Tbomph deslimy with 
an ont-oltherway wnbjeet, it should Ve serviceable to 
Madeni» of European ivory of the time of the 
Crusades. The bonk will appeal foils te. geographers 
amd. historians. To the geographer (t reveals an 
important: atape in the development of his seience. 

_ To the historiam it presents a cross section: through 
3e intelleebual and practical life of the Middle Ages- 
Tu: particular the stndent of the higtoes ot serenge 


md the nindievalist ell welcome it) ak a seriou 
contribation in their respective fields: Tatensive 
etes and’ bibliography proride those who wish! te: 
probe muore deeply into the subject with numerue 
references to the original sources and to secondary 
Works, Altogether it je o valuable and merierrios 
work which deserves appreciation, 


Two recent publications of the Oxford University 
Press (Hombay and Caleutta) dealing with Building: 
and Architecture deserve attention, These re Me- 
‘Martin Brizg’s Short History of the Building Cratts 
nd Sir Reginald Dloomfeld's Touchstone ef Archl: 
tecture. As, generally speaking, in writing. the 
history of architecture, too litle attuntion has hern. 
‘given to the muteriala nmi the- cralumanskip which 
brought into being the great tiasterpieces oí the pint, 
Dirigg's book i» intended fo link sneiemt erobitretite 
with modem baiting constriction, anid t show 
architect wiv craftomian alze how tilting work: waa 
dope Ing ago. The varim "trades or crafts af 
Mrickwoek, masonry, conerete ‘work, carpentry, 
jolery, ironwotk, plating and tiling, plaiering, 
plumbing md plasing, are Historically trentea di 
sureesve chapters At the bevinmiig in n brief 

irral sketch of the position «o£ architect and- craft 
men in the past More than two hundred md fitr 
sketches by the author Ulustrate. the text, and tm 
look in both instructive and Interesting, in hie 
Touchstone of Architectwre, the author presents &- 
Juminous smevey of the results of bis experience itt 
the practice of architecture and’ observation+ ot 
contemporary art, which merits serious consideration. 





Mr. K. R. G. Browne is a well-knowe jumomeiat 
and is seen at his best in. hie These London Nights 
IT. Fisher Unwin, Itd, Adelphi Terrace, Londan). 
The book comprises tweniy humoros sketcher 
which aroused considerable interest -when they. firwt 
appeared serially in-a weekly journal, They deat 
with the diverting experiences of m typically: modern 
young conple in seurch of evening entertainment iit 
Tondon, Their miventares cover wide ang sharply 
contracted, Gielda. Cabarete, clnsajral concerts, bating 
contesta, billiard matches, the Mntor Show, a Roxal 









amusements which Me. 
describes. There London Nights in not only excellent 
entertainment from the reader's point ‘of view, bat 
orms she an interesting picture of the night life 
ot the city at the present day. The book should 
interest ull lovers af London. 

‘Two interesting collections of biographies are The 
agosies and the Missionaries of the Navablithan, 





ass 


IN. Niyogi, 4, Kamaiaih Maramdir Street, Calcutta) 
pmd Margaret Tabor’s Pioneer Women, (The Sheldon 
Kress, Northumberland Avens, London, W. C) 
‘The former gives abort sketches of the leading warkers 
SL the new Drabmo Samaj, aud tbe later excellent 
sies of Elizabeth Fry, Eliabetb Mackwell, 
Wlorence Nightingale und Mary Slessor. Bots are 
‘well ivsteated 


Bir, R. H, Jebh's Truth of Le atter Death (Aird 
and Coghill, Lid, za, Douglas Street, Glasgow) and 
Ary Robert Blatehloni's More Things in Heaven and 
Earth are bol mew additions to the tteratnre of 
Spiritualism, The former comprises the experiences 
Mf à wellksowi Uralnese mw of human survival of 
death; white Mr. Blatehíonl's book is « wniperate 
atones t the umad argumenta agame spiritualia: 
‘The amibor, u lifelong materialist, explains why. 
through personal experience and the careful stndy 
‘of the experiences of others, he came to abandon 
his materialin belel and to uecept the theory’ ot 
human survival of death, Me analyser clowly the 
evidence with which he war personally confronted, 
nd Teaver his reaiers to diaw their own. conclusions. 
Toth are thoughtprovoking books. 








‘The porpoew of Dr, Balandis latest book—The 
New Examiner (Hodder and Stoughton, Itd, Lendon) 
cis to phon in the bands ol the teacher and the 
examiner a clear account of the new trchninve of 
‘exsiniving—a technique whieh wan sriginally applied 
w ihe tenting of intelligence tut is being more and 
wore applied te abe testing of attainments Te 
Ahas a pioneer work on the subject it Mealy with, It 
fe laime that the new methods are more sciemii 
thani the old, and more agreeable. The numerona 
‘eanmyiles of the new examination presented here will 
rable the Meocher to examine its liine, ond ot the 
Šume tie examine his children. A oseful book, on 
the whole, which should interest educationiste in 
India. 








Feitlot's Saga bv Teguir is « well-known Swedint 
classic. Mr CD. Lecock'’s ik the only Bmglish 
translation 


int the thst Hialfeentury, of this principal 
Swedish classical Pent, and may be regurded as a 
centenary translation, the original having first ap- 
Feared complete in ies ‘The translator is well 
‘qualified for the task he has andertaken. The Poem 
is nit Fie, mainly în lyrie (orm, nud tie tramalitor 
has preserved tbrenghost Hie twentyoix metres ot 
the original, many of them new to the Fingtish 
language; including allther feminine or diseytlabic 
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rhymes, The book [which js published by Memey, 
Geouee Allen & Unwin Lad of 4c, Mureum Street, 
Landan, W, C L) should enjoy a large cirestation, 


Mr. W. J. Hughes's Wales and Welat in English 
Lieratute-trom Shakespeare to Scott (Huighes & So, 
Wrexham, Rugland) i& an interesting work. lm thie 
book an attempt is made w examine the attitode uf. 
English writers from the sixteenth to. the Waiting 
of the nineteenth century towardy Wales nul the 
Welsh, and to give some reasons for the varying, 
treatment which the Principality received ay the 
‘hand of English men of letters Letween thove dates. 
‘The subject is worked oot im gre detail, showing 
considerable research, amd a very mefol bildiggraphy 
appended to te text, containing à lat of Bhd 
hooks about Wales, classified sod wrrátged chmno: 
ogicaly ull 18:9, adds materially to the wtility of 
the volume. 








A year or iwo ugo the mawe of Mine, van 
ahaost unknown out of Taly— today W ja one ol she 
most famons namen in the world; ani the appèuranoe 
of the man hiwe, with fils  setmiNapoleonw 
countenance and powerful trune, in as familiar wh 
Dismureks. Hwt the questions whick every nse 6 
asking wre, ‘What sort of man te hey "What inil 
Of Mite did he lve before is dramatic selaure of the 
Tits of Government?” tn Margherita Surfatti'e 
life wf Benito Mussolini wo have Muwolinite N 
Mory and his character vividly set fan by one 
M most inthuate women friente—a woman: of 
temperament and intellect, tighiy esteemed ty 

hy reason of her gifs as m writer anid ws an edi 

Tt is a wonderful reconl, Na one cun guess yet what 
Mussolini's place will be in the history ol our epochs 
but it in not too much tw say that, even if he wete 
Jo dic now, oF al ieweoverably fioi his Bigh 
estate, he wond continne to be thought ot om Italy's 
most wonderhul son since the days ot Maahi a 
Coronr und Garibaldi; Mr. Frederi Whyte's condes 
d rendering of the Talian originat i well executed 
‘The book jn published by Messrs. Thornton Butter 
worth, d, of 15, Bedford Street, London. 

















In bie recent book, The English Comte Characters 
Mr. J, B. Prienley gave us some admirable studies 
and portraits of the preat comic freres of Hnghil: 
iterabere, anil now, m his most atiretive of ontto 
oes, cael Feel md Phitmophers he giret 
chapter and verse, as it were, for hiv previmus work 
Here ae the great) wits and tyne of Hmtioh tere 
ture—talstall, Bottom, Parson Alums, Sam Weller, 
Mi- Micawber; to name only a few ot these immortale 
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—eänght in tmir most revealing moments, giving us 
ihe emence ol their folly and their philosophy 3a 
their owni iniinitable phrases, Fools and Philosophers 
fe thut a gallery of conic fares from. Engish 

erature unà the value of the Look Nee im the tnct 
that it rovenls them in thelr own words. The book 
ubich is fasued by John Lane, The Worley Head Ltd 
‘of London, should. find wile appreciation, 


Moors. Benést Metin Ll (h, Bouverie Street, 
Loon, B.C 4) deserve well of the reading public 
or their mew series of selections from and anthn. 
logles of poeme called "Fhe Augustan Hooks af 
Fingile Poetry. ‘The first fourteen volumes comprise 
choice selections from classics Jike Marvell, Blake, 
Meats, Shelley aml Uridiges, ax alo from later poets 
like Freèman, Squire, Davidson, Chesterton, Nelk 
Arooke, Munien, and Tagore. The selections are 
judiciously nude and tbe volumes inchude introdüc- 
tions and bibliographies. The series deserves wide 
circulation amongst lovers of good lteratrre. 


‘The same firm have abo displayed conumendable 
enterprise dn  dnawgurting their "Contemporary 
British Dramatists” series, ia which there are now 
about three dorem volumes issued, ‘This serien of 
Modern Briikh dramatists deserves great npprecia- 
Mm nt the hands of playwrights, uod plopgoerè 
alike, a» alo studeni of contemporary Crama 
Miost all the dramwiiss of to-day are reprevented 
im the series by one or more of their plays beint 
uctnted in it. he books are handy in mee and are 
amatly, printed, prettily gotup and cheaply priced 
The serien should fnd a ploce im all Niraries with 
retonsione do posses contemporary nalis 
literature. We shall watch the progress uf the series 
‘with 9 keen auil sympathetic! Interest 








Ty hie previons welllenown studies of ihe great 
fnvidents and epoebe of the law courts, Me. Charley 
Kingston has earned w weldeserved reputation for 
Popular chuiraclerisation, Mie latest book The Bench 
and the Dock (Stanley, Paul X Co., London, 1928, 
12/6 dea with criminale mod their slenths, the 
detective. Perhapa the most intriguing chapter. ja on 
the wierd activities of Ku Klux Klum. The K. K. Ku 
Mike avery’ ter secret society im the word has 
developed into a terroristíc body flouting law and 
onler. But when erime becomes the chief propagandist 
weapon, the might of liw mod puMic opinion mat 
Atop in and take severe measures for wuppression. In 
erich and. Uie. Doch are given iuterexting studies 
of famoun ceithinale gnd famony detectives. Mauy 
humorous {ntertades and incidents form a feature of 
this interesting work on criminology. 














Perkiupa anonymity was inevitable tor the clever and 
uischievous auiot of Romances af Maylalr (Stenley 
Pan! & Co., London, 1925, c4/6). Social gossip is at 
Lest harmless, but when scandal in regard to moral 
relations figures in the talk the conversation weens 
round either to praiishnes—which is tbe sin of 
middleclass respectability—or to non-chalant babe 
ater which i the fee of the upper voci gramp. 
Tint wien publicity 1» given to whet has Dire heen 
Ahe drawing-room affairs of the society fear ds express 
ed of a degradation of the moral tone, "Thr author 
was therefore welbadvised to remain amonymoes. The 
{ates comprised in Romances af Mayfair, I rie, wre 
mo credit to Society, but i is as well that light Ñ 
thew om such allem. As a boule Romances forni ai 
extremely fascinating reading. 





Mndame Vandervelde le the wife of s dintinguishud. 
Telgian Statesman, Herself & cultored womam of 
tuste and discrimination ahe did not, during ber 
Huveln, omit to keep a cose observational? record af her. 
experiences, both serious and gar. Se lu quuintty 
named her Journal Monarchs aad Miionaires (Thornton 
Butterworth Itd, Iamdom, 1935, 1l- The tite 
characteristic în ae mmeh as her tali is ot diplomus 
and politiciana, of kings and Wallstreet inngites, 
She paid a visit to Americe daring the war and lur 
crusading teal in wid of her stricken land. helped lur 
ot only. ln ralsitit » Anbstantial sani, nt abr petit 
ie know won of the prontinent people in the sites. 
Mme, Vandervelde" piquant description df tha. Paris 
of Versallies Treaty, her minste ayd detailed narration 
ut events im Greete at the time of the republicat 
revolution, shrewd observations. on Crocho 
Slovakin amd Morocco oller a delightlul reading, “A 
goo book weeds jus bush" je her ovn, intreduct 
ine end. se cui i MARATE ea 
Laüw Vandervelde's work a& exiremely good cf tte 
kind. 














The Lengue of Nations by. Me: $. K. Das (author, 
“ribhubana Chandra College, Nepal, Ke. sj«) elits. 
the text ot a lecture delivered iu Cahenttn wo. years 
ago, The author kas summarised well the Weale of 
the Lengue and haa deli with the prions contentiine 
clauses of the covenant in a» generous and optimistic 
spirit A forcutu plea for world-peace I» entered. The. 
coiplete Vest. of tie. covenmatit.plven in the uppendie 
will be found sweful, 














‘Mrs, Times Viliers has beet very. prompt. in 
bringing ont a comprehensive biography of tbe late 
Queen Alexandra (Stanley Paul & Co., Londan, 1935, 
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Sih The book i» ilte with many pictnres 
of her fe and in various roles, The incidents in her 
‘seta life ore broadly outlined and ait intimate glimpse 
given of the loving and lovely peryonatity of the wife 
6 Sib, Kadward VIt—the first gentleman ju Europe 
m is ay 


Of the Christman sory Looks for young boys and 
itis, perhaps the most instructive aud delightful that 
have reached mh are Marion St. John Webb's Mr. 
Papinjay's Ship ani the 'Normous Sunday Story Book 
— Gillahoration between four Indy writers (Stanley 
Jaul& Co, London, 1935, $t ench). Mr. Papinjay' 
Ship ia an ideo} book of adventures and thrills for 
ys who are sore to revel in its pages. All bors love 
ta enjoy fancy joy rides; the homemade ship of 
Mr, Papinjay will give him deligh'fut playmates. The 
Synday Story Book furnishes just the right Sunday 
mwng for tbe munery må children. There ore 
cryanances about animala and stories of Easter and 
merry Christmastide; there are delightful verses and 
ales of New Year resolves, Muth books are profusely 
iustrate, 


Mr, Kastare Stiles, ALA., the well-known erusader 
dà the cause nf physieal health and vegetarianism, 
was one time the amateur champion of the world in 
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Prequets and Lawu Temi Oit of his manifold 
esperittices De has ciusived to write a simple and 
delightful book Lawn Temuls Lessons (London and 
Norwich Press Ltd., Norwich, 1/6). 1 3a a amall uxefal 
primer ot 54 pages, foll ol information and instructive 
bint for the beginners and the failures. It is inileeit 
A imodel teacher oh tbe A B Cof the game and 
ahould be welcomed by the inereaving umber af 
devotees of tila pame in Tadia 





Hhagvad-Gita is a perennial fowitain of wisdom and 
consolation. Hverytime you come to it you find some- 
thing pew—the reson beng the strong appeal M 
makes to individual temperaments. Ti i» therefore s 
good nign that Gita-literature ĝa increming—there can 
be no emd of books on the subject, S, Ganesan of 
Madras have recently pihlished two momgraplis: Mr 
Re S Rmnmwami Sastri's The BhagvadGita iv n 
wwhjective interpretatinn of the «mthetic. element. in 
it's teaching. ‘The viewpoint expressed. Hietein ue 
ividual mod therefore ittereeling im ae meh a 
tempt (made to formulate a covordinnted philosophy 
‘of wetion, Mri D. S. Barma's Iotroductlou to Bhagyads 
Gita ie inler in ita ainis, for it iA meant for studenti 
aml ae soeh da nu ideat introduction. A residing bom 
whet the vppetite and make the student eager to go 
forward and learn more about and of Wis ltmortal 
ook. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE AND 
CO-OPERATION. 


By Ti Hos'pig Mx. V, RAMADAS. PANTULV, 3A. Wb, 


"The antiouneement of tlie Royal Comnissiou. 
om Aricnitute las been, w& is wellknown, 
roveived\in this conntry with feelings of à mixed 
Character, But after a publie repudiation, by 
lr! Realitg, of any suggestion of a dark 
political motive hidden behind the Commission, 
it does wot serve any Useful purpase to prolonir 
the: controversy over it and the most privdent 
course will be to concentrate our attention on 
ow best to exploit the possibilities of turtitig. 
v Commission to the best 
wlvuntage of the cowntry, In this effort we ary, 
fio doubt, confronted ut tlie very outset with tho 
uliffigulty caused by excluding from the. direct 
scope of the enquiry, investigation of questions 
relatifig to land tenures and land revence policy. 
It does not require much imagination or urgo- 
mentation to be convinced that no substantial 
advancument can be nivde in the solution of our 
agricultural probloms without a thorough re- 
examination of the kyslem of lapd revenve settle- 
ments, with a view to place it on a statutory 
basis and to secure moderation, fairness and 
€quity in the incidence of taxation, It is 
gratifying to note that the Advisory Committee 
^f the Independent Labour Party has drawn 
pointed attention of the Britisl public to the too 
restricted scope of the enquiry to which the 
Commission is committed, Nevertheless, the 
terms of referutice do cover some useful ground, 
and it is well to see how far these terms afford 
Obportunities to establish the cjaims of co-opera« 


















tion asw factor in agricultural advancement, I 
ant satisfied, from the papers placed oi tlie table. 
of tlie Contra! Legislature, that proposals Tor the 
utilisation of co-operation aud giving it Rs 
proper place im any scheme of agricultiral 
velorn wilt legitimately [ull within the scipe of 

e Commission's work. Almost afl the Local 
Governments laid stress on the potentialities of 
the co-operative movenent to aid wgrieultural 
progress, and there can be no doubt that H we 
present our case with knowledge and enthusiast 
it will recelve the consideration ft deserves. My 
object, therefore, is to draw attention to some 
Aspects of the. Commission's. activities în which 
"cooperator! have an immediate and direct 
interest. 

T believe there will be no Misposition on thé 
port of any one jn tliis counntty to dispute the 
statement that agricultural developtnent is the 
primary concern of the Government. ‘The 
position Which the State ocenples in Tüdla tsa 
Wüique he. It derives & large bull ol its 
revehue from land. "The question whether the. 
revente so derived is in the mature of a tak ôr 
Tent is now only of theoretical or scudemic 
interest for many purposes, Tn actus] prwctioe 
the State is the universal landlord in India, 
iudeed the only lamllonl who commands the 
capitat and knowledge required for the develop- 
ment of our national resources frois land. The 
land. tax—escept In Eastern Iodia—js not fixed 
büt is systematically enhanced, at stated 
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intervals, usually once in thirty years, by means 
of a periodical revision of land revenue settle- 
ments. Apart from land being a constant 
quantity while the number of himgry months to 
be fed is evergrowing amd variable, the problem 
‘of our agricultural resource is complicated hy 
many more serions economie and other factors, 
Clironic poverty and dsily increasing indebted- 
mess of our cultivators are mot the only dis- 
nuiating features of our rural economy. In 
Addition to these we have periodica) famines, 
floods and. other estastrophiies—which plunge 
large masses of the already femished people into 
Unemployment and privation with all their 
attendant horrors, With the displacement. of 
indigenous crafts and cottage industries by 
foreign mantifactures, artisans and. non-ogricul- 
tural labourers have abandoned their heretlitary 
occupations and fallen back on agriculture and 
a study of our Census Reports discloses the uni- 
comfortable fact that agriculturists are increasing 
a little faster than the total population 
in spite of the much-advertised industriul 
development of the country- The consequence 
is an abnormal increase of pressure on the soil, 
fo much so that the “average unit. of the agri- 
culturist. population hardly exceeds an acre and 
& quarter and shows a tendency to full,” This 
Pressure, coupled with the resourcelessness of 
the ryot to muke improvements to his holding 
$0 us to prevent ita deterioration, accounts for 
the popular belief that mother earth hay now 
lecome less productive and hospitable than 
in Kappy. bygone times, Expressed in the 
language oL an economist it comes to this: 
“Phe land in most parts of Tndía las been under. 
cultivation for centuries amd persistent and 
peaceful cultivation during the last few genera- 
tions has indubitahly been subject to the Iaw of 
uneconomic or diminishing returns. Phe opera- 
tion of this Jaw can be arrested only by improved 
methods of farming and the application of more 
capital to the land, ‘To-day those who should 
devote their labours to the manipulation of raw 
materisis join the army of cultivators eniaged 
in producing those materials and food grains.” 

‘These internal complications which bafe 
solution are aggravated by external troubles in 
the shape of foreign competition with the Indian 
xyot even. in the sphere of his ancient occups- 
tion and other world conditions. Tt is, therefore, 
self-evident that problems of this magnitude can 
only be solved by the State shouldering its 
responsibility and doing its duty. A claim for 
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‘increased revenue from land cat only be legiti- 
mately made to rest on the successful develop- 
ment of the ryót’s resources and his capacity to 
Pay. Apart from this consideration there i$ the 
moral or humanitarian, if not also the legal, 
obligation and responsibility to Jook after the 
sustenance of the semi-starving millions of India. 
‘Whose sole occupation or means of livlihoed is 
agriculture, Notwithstanding sich powerful 
incentives to action it is a matter for regret that 
the Government had no resl agricultural policy, 
as distinguished from a revenue policy, until, at 
any rte, Lord CurzoÜ's Government. clelnied, 
to have inaugurated one by the reorganisation 
of the Departwents of  Land«ecords aud 
Agriculture. 

Tt is perhaps well to recall, very briefly, the 
uninspiring story of our Agricultural Depart- 
ment to indicate what indifferent part it played: 
in the activities of the State aud how it failed 
1o fulfil the expectations raised of ity so that we 
may benefit in the future by the lessons of the 
Test, "he first proposal to create tho Departe 
ment was made in 1866, on the termination of 
the labours of the Bihar and Orissa, Famine 
Commission, but it was torned down by Tord 
Lawrence, The iden was revived in 1869 at the 
instance of the Manchester Cotton Sipply 
Association, which urged the Government of 
India to encourage the cultivation of cotton, 
‘The next year saw the birth of the “Departe 
micut of Agricotture, Revenie and Cominerce™ 
with Mr, A, O. Hune, of bcloved memory, a4 
its Secretary, But it functioned merely as d 
revenue department ynuler ihstritctions fro 
Whitehall, for according 10 offi dimission, 
"it had neither tbe leisure vor tl power to take 
up either directly or efüclently the. many pro- 
blems which affect the agriculture ond rural 
economy of the Empire", Iw 1879 the depart 
ment was re-absorbedd into the Home. Depart- 
ment. The question was, however, reopened 
by the Famine Commission of 1880 nnd as 
result of its specific recommendations the central 
department was resuscitated and, provineiut 
departinents of “Land Records and Agriculture! 
wero started. Bot the elaboration of a system 
f land records and compilstion of agricultural 
statistics became the chief prc-oceupation of the 
department and the real work of agricultural 
improvement occupied a secondary place, 
Even so Jate as 180 Sir F, Nicholson, in his 
Budget Speech in the Imperial Lewistative 
Council, told the Government that the depart- 
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ment was merely a “nominns umbra’ and ia 
order to give prominencce jo agricultural reform 
suggested. the separation of land recond work 
from agriculture. The Famine Commision of 
1001 also stressed un. the need for the separation 
And put up a strong plea {or "the employment 
of a stronger expert staff and tbe steady applica- 
tion to agricultural matters of expert research”! 
Lord Curzon’s Government took op the sugges 
tions aud bifurcated the department accordingly. 
‘This reorganisation, says Mr. Jz Mackeuna, 
marks “the beginning of agricultural policy—if 
it can. bo called a policy,” and optimistically 
addy, “but the foundations have been laid and 
Mie mext few years were to witness a rapid 
development" “Hus this hope been realised? 
Without im any way intending to discredit 
the labours of the reorganised department or 
minimising the value of its work, it may safely 
be asserted on the streugth of the testimony of 
competent authorities, as well as the experience 
of laymen, that the net beneficial results of its 
activities have, on the whole, been disappoint- 
‘ing und unsatisfactory. There is à widespread 
impression, that, notwithstanding his new-found 
enthusiasm, the agricultural reformer did not 
sufficiently imbibe the spirit of age-long habits 
of thẹ cultivator's lile aud of tbe traditional 
methods of his hereditary oceupation, Whether 
this is due to defects in his training and equip- 
ment, to unsuitability of his experiments im 
their practical application to Indian conditious. 
_ Or to other causes, the fact remains that official 
expert advice is, by common belief, not quite 
Adhipted to the noeds of the cultivator and that 
the efforts of the department have flown, partly 
at all eveuts, along unprofitable channels, Like 
commentators who shun obscure passages and 
display their learning. in expounding the 
olivions, these agricultural pundits, it is feared, 
employ far two larxe-a proportion of their time 
to imparting udvice which is either not needed 
or cannot be followed amd devote only an 
iundeqnate part of their energies to the solstion 
of real difficulties. To illustrate this tendency, 
hy reference to a single instance, the advice of 
the department on the efficacy of scientific 
manures has rarely evoked an adequate response. 
irom the ryot. Lord Mayo onte wrote: "I do 
not- know what is meant by ammoniac manure- 
Hit means guouo, superphosphate or any other 
artificial product of that kind, we might as well 
ask the people of India to manure their ground 
with champagne. Hut when it comes to actively 






ai 
eueuraging the use of indigenous fertilisers like 
oil cake, fisk manure, and bane meal by prevent- 
ing. their exportation to Japan, Java, Ceylon, 
And other countries and cheapening them, we 
notice either want of varmestness or a desire to 
take shelter under comfortable economic 
gospels such as, for example, reduction: of prices. 
will diminish supply, Again, any scheme of 
reform based on the notion that the occupation 
of the husbandry in India is primitive or back- 
ward will be fruitiess, Several observers like 
Dr. Voelcker, the consulting Chemist fo the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, who 
investigated the conditions in. the eighties of the 
lest century and Mr. James Mackenna, who 
examined them a generation later, refuted this 
idea of our agricultural system being backward. 
oc primitive. ‘The latter said: "Real progress 
came only when it was realised that in India we 
have to deal with sur agricultural practice which: 
las been built on the traditional customs of 
years and in which reside, though unexpressed 
and voexplaised, détp, scientie prioeiplés ok 
reasons for which cam only gradually be eluci- 
dated.” At the same timo, notwithstanding: 
the “perfect picture o[ careful cultivation 
combined with hard Tabour, perseverance anl 
fertility of resource", whicli Dr, Voelcker und 
some others painted, itis iwilisputoble that 
busbandry in Tadia is coonomically weak and 
inefficient. So there must be something wrong 
somewhere, especially because the problem of 
agricultural depression is daily assuming serious: 
proportions. The causes of this anamoly and, 
the Lest methods of combating them have not 
received the attention they deserved. 

‘The imperative necessity of investigating the. 
whole question, in ail its aspects, is, therefore, 
manifest and tbe announcement of a Royal 
Commission Tor the purpose has not come a day 
teo soon, if the Commission is calles) to serve 
our true needs and real interests. Stripped) of 
its details and technicalities the question to be 
tackled by the Commission is a perfectly plait: 
one. Nature is not niggatdly ; the cultivator 
is skilled as well as indistrious. Nevertheless 
the country is groaning under poverty and the 
ryot is leading a miserable existence of perpetual 
want and indebtedness. Wherein tes the solus 
tion of this problem} The Famine Commission Of 
1001 answered the question very aptly in these 
iew wonds: "We arc indeed far from thinking 
that the Indian cultivator is ignorant of agricul- 
ture; im the mere practice of cultivation 
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‘agricultural departments have mitch to learn 
from the cultivator, But in the wtilisation of 
his hereditary skill, in economy of the means 
ef production and in the practice of ongmnised 
se-help the Indian eultivitor is generally 
ignorant and backward. ft is jm correcting 
these deficiencies that agricoltura) departiments 
wil find their richest fields of labour." The 
truth of the matter is that tie questions t be 
tackled by the Commission are not new ; but 
how light ahold be brought to bear on the re- 
examination of the same oM! questions with 
Which the people and the State in India have 
all along been confronted. Tf the Commission 
profits Uy the implications of the meagre success 
Which attended the earlier experiments and 
approaches the problem solely from the Indian 
view-point, with a just determination to place 
Indian interests in the forefront, some real 
advance in agriculturid development may be 
anticipated 

"he Indian peasant being two ignorant to 
assimilate and utilise expert advice anil too poor 
to commmarid the capital needed to improve the 
eficiency and fertility of his holding, we cannot 
wver-emphasise the necessity for placing him on 
the road to organised self-help, by mutual 
association and other modern co-operative 
methods. Since the Famine Commission of 
1601 made their recommendations in this behalf, 
the Co-operative Sceleties Act of 1904 was 
passed, and was replaced by a more eompruhen- 
sive enactment in 1912. But hitherto tho co- 
operativë movement in India is mainly restricted 
in its scope and operation, in its relation to 
agriculture, to attempt at providing the culti- 
vator with cheap and productive credit, and no 
sations attempts hove yet beom mude to co- 
ordinate the work of the new department with 
that of the depardments of agriculture and 
industries, in spite of the obviows necessity to 
adopt that corse, Until the resources of the 
financing agencies are vastly increased and the 
system of advancing loans io cultivators. is 
radically changed, it is impossible to touch even 
the fringe of the problem of relieving rural 
indebtedness, Loans advanced to ryots, if they 
Are to serve any useful purpose, should be of 
suficient nioguitude and duration to afford 
facilities for redemption of old debts, making 
qerinanent improvements and supplying working 
capital. Sir Muhammad Habibulla speaking in 
the Conneit of State assured us that the 
establishment of the land: mortgage banks and 
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allied questions would engage the attention of 
the Commission. ‘The determination of the 
most suitable type of ling mortgage bankis, 
with due regard to local conditions, is ef vital 
importance to the success of the experituent. 
It ix to be hoped that the Commission woukl 
tealise the duties and responsibilities of the 
Government ns the universal Landlord in India, 
for as stated by Sir John Strichey duties 
devolved on that Government in its capacity is 
landlord. "fot the ityprovetuent of the land and 
for the advancement generally of agriculiuie, 
beyond the ordinary duties of Government and 
similar in kind to those duties which a guod 
landlord had everywhere to perform." 

‘Phe potentialities of the co-operative move- 
ment, however, seem to lie in the direction of 
orgunising the peasant for self-help in the task 
of production and distribution of agricultural 
products. "The inability of the ryot to resort 
by unaided, individual enterprise: and effort to 
secure the use al improved machinery or 
vildlising manures, tlie steady impoverishment 
‘of the soil due to the increasing pressure on it, 
the stress of foreign competition and other 
adverse conditions already alluded to, hold out 
a distinct warning that if the problem of 
improving our production is neglected any 
longer the ryot will be more amd more seriously 
handicapped and his condition will soon become 
‘one beyond redemption, The effect of foreign 
competition on agriculture is by mo means M 
negligible fuctor. Cotton grown itt, America, 
Egypt, Soudan and Mosopotamia, ground-mit 
sown in West Africa and castor frout Java afe 
powerful rivals to the Indian products, "The 
Indian article is coming in for more and mone 
condemnation for its inferior quility and i$ 
fetching a lower price than its foreign rivals in 
the world markets. Even im the malter of 
quantity we ate receding iuto tho background. 


Far every $$ Ibs. of ined cotton which an 
Iniian vere yiel 






















States yickls 200 tbs. According to the Indian 





Sugar Committes, India's outturn 

lese than one-third of Cuba's one-sixth a 
Java's aud une-sezenth of Hawaii's, With one 
half of the world's acreage under sugarcane, 
India produces less than one quarter of world's 
cane sugar, Wheat and other food stuffs have 
the same tale to telt. Therefore, if wè ilo not 
increase our output and ofer onr prodticts in 
standardised and preserved forms, niter improv- 
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ing their quality, iliey máy: be gradually driven. 
out of he market. In tbe disposal of the pro 
dice raised by him the ryot is equally helpless, 
He is seriously handicapped by reason of the 
absence of organisations which help him to 
coe Into direct contict with the consumers 
and. he ig daily compelled to sell his products 
for much less tham their rea) value, which the 
tieban consumer pays to the middleman—the 
capitalist who intercepts the profits. ‘The loss 
under this head is no inconsiderable item on 
the credit side af the poor peasants? budget. 
The large differences between: the prices in the. 
harvest season and in tater months, the village 
prices and urban prices, forward prices and free 
prices, have a distressing tale to tell of the 
economic loss coutimually suifered by the agri- 
culturist. We are told by Dr, Slater that in the 
case of some crops like jaggary, pepper, arica- 
mut and cotton, the differences sometime rim 
up to 100% and even iit the cue of ordinary 
food stiffs they aro disinictingly large. ‘Thus 
the systemi of marketing pursed by the nfor- 
tunate Indian ryot is undoubtedly the most 
htjeconomic that we ean imagine. 
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State efort alone can help the cultivator to 
extricate himself from his present depressed and 
ineflicieat condition, ‘The Royal Commission wiil 
fail to achieve its purpose if it does nor fully 
realise the extent to which the Indian peasant 
is entirely dependant on the State, for agricul- 
mural development, Mr, F. Noyce, an ex- 
porienced member of the Indian Civil Service 
rightly says: ‘Mt must be remembered that the 
cultivating classes have been accustomed, in 
the past, to look almost entirely to the State 
for the initiation of new schemes for their 
benefit. Even in the changed conditions which 
may be anticipated in the near future, any 
alteration in their aitityde ean only came about. 
gradually and the State cannot yet divest itself 
of the duty of laying secure foundations. One 
of the most striking features of the War las 
heen the way in which vigorous State initiative 
hus taken agriculture out of its old rut i 
Englund and the lesson is wt without applica: 
tion to India". Bot will the Government of 
Tndia learn: the lessons or will tbe Royal Com- 
mission teach it? "Phat is the question; 
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During revent Years Indian States have been 
greatly jr evidence, not always in a. favourable 
Might. They bave been incessantly pressing 
their claims for further recognition and for 
The strict execution of their real or imaginary. 
legal rights, His Exalted Highness the 
bf Hyderabad has spont large amotnts in try~ 
ing to recover Herar from the hands of the 
British but it appears that the question has teen 
decided against him, as his advocates have heen 
sent away and nothing more has been heard of 








his article wae written befüre the publication of 
the eorrespanidance between erd Roading and H. R. 
3i; fle. Ninim of he enlject of the renilítin of Betur, 
which Uppeared ta the Guzelle of India, Fsiraoniitary. 
of the sth April, 15x5—O8d. We Bi) 
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‘the mier during the last few months jn the 
public press. His Highness the Gackwad of 
Baroila has very recently reopened tho question. 
of his overlordship of some of the States i 
Kathiawar, In Bombay the rights of the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur over his fendatories né 
continually: being stbitrated tipon by the British 
Government. One thas no means of knowing 
how many other such cases are coming up. On the 
other hand the sensational case of “Mr. A’ who 
has now been installed on the throne af Kashmir 
grovided ample food for scamdalous gossip to 
the public for many months and made people 
wonder at the vicious extravagance of the 
Indiam princes. The Bawla morder case which 
culminated in the abdication of the Maharajah 
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‘Holkur of Indore snd incidentally cost the State 
anything up to fifty lakisf turned the thoughts 
of the country to the doings or misdoings of the 
rulers of these States. "The forced abdication 
of the ruler of Nabha, with the long tale of the 
sufferings of the Sikhs, raised the gorge of Sikh 
religious fanaticism which is only now being 
laid to rest as the result of the recent Gurudwara 
Act, The happenings in Hyderabad. (Deceany 
do not often find a place in the columns of 
newspapers but are widely whispered about, 
‘The forced offerings exacted from his subjects 
Aue @ contitinal soitree of suppressed complaint 
by the hapless subjects of the Nizam; and the 
judicial—or the super-judicial methods common 
in Hyderabad—haye formed the subject of severe 
strictures in a recent prououncement by the 
Chief Justice of. Madras, who refused to enforce 
iu British India, the so-called justice of 
Hyderabad, A few years ago a publicist of 
Bombay characterised the administration of a 
State im the following sentence: "'Iti............o. 
man's property is safe, no person's life is safe, 
and no, woman's bonor is safe" and the State 
docs not appear to bave taken any action 
Against the speaker. In a State in the Madras 
Presidency the ruler with his foreign wife did 
not care to visit his State for several years, and 
now that State is being administered by a 
Council with practically full powers. A rul 
Who went to Europe as a representative of India 
on the League of Nations dazzled the eyes of 
the British people by his extravagance in 
motor cars und by the number of rooms he hired 
for his dite in London, Examples of this kind 
can be quoted almost ad infinitum but these will 
suffice to show that our Indian States and their 
filets do not necessarily add to the prestige of 
pur country ahroad and are hardly likely to 
conduce to the happiness and prosperity of their 

















On the one hund, the Government of Ind 
has adopted the new policy of non-intervention 
and hes allowed these States to do practically as 
thoy like, except whet as in the case of Nablia 
‘or Indore it suddenly swoops down with a heayy 
hand ond takes the last final step of enforcing 
abdication. "he Government has three or four 
years ago made these princes practically free 
from the force of public opinion iy British 
Indin by passing the Princes! Protection Act in 
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teeth of the opposition of the representatives of 
the people in a Council which was by no means 
generally hostile to Government, ‘The’ people 
i British India are also by no means blameless 
in the matter. ‘The Indian National Congress 
followed from its inception the policy of silence. 
with regard to these States, and only- recently 
do we occasionslly hear of mild agitation on the 
question of Indian States, "The States and their 
rulers have, however, many opportunities of 
interfering with or influencing affairs in British 
India. Since the formation of the League of 
Nations oe of India's representatives fins 
always been a ruler of oié of these States and 
lie is entitled to speak on behalf of the whole 
of India. Several chiefs by their position and. 
Wealth are able to influence directly or indirect- 
ly the affairs of people in British India. lie 
case of Nablia has been muntioued before, in. 
Bombay the bitterness of the non-Brahmat 
movement is said to be die to tho activities af 
a Maharajah secretly encouraged by a re 
actionory and imperialistic: Governor, ‘The 
deliberations of the Chamber of Princes are a 
senled Look to the people, in general, but they 
are popularly supposed to lead to ilie aggràn- 
disement of these princes und to the consolida- 
tion of their irresponsible power, Under these 
circumstances it is. impossible for Indian 
publicists to shut. their eyes to this problem, 
delicate though it stay ly 
When India is struggling for political 
advance the question of the future of the 
States is perhaps the most vital problem of the 
next century, Lord Sinha recently spoke of its 
supreme importance, What position will they 
occupy when British India nttains to responsible 
Goverament? Not only would it bea problem. 
for the future but these States formà great 
obstacle in the attainment of this advance itself 
They will always form a bulwark of extreme 
reactionary forces in India and England, They 
ineficient administration can always 
heisneeringly pointed out as an objectlesson. in 
India’s capacity for Self-Government. An 
undesirable practice in these States is quoted i 
support of continuing it also in Beitish India. 
The huge personal expenditure of these princes. 
is held to justify a top-heavy administration in 
British India, Very heavy land assessment in 
am Indian State is cited in justificaton of an 
equally heavy one in an adjoining British 
district. The Ammtecessary trips of the chiefs to 
Europe with their heavy cost will be used to. 
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justify the granting of passage coticessions to 
members of the Imperial Services, As a mater 
of fact, the States and British India, are 
continually acting and reacting om each other 
and they cannot tee separated in any considera- 
tion of tlie larger India problem. 

‘The difficulty of dealing with this problem 
is juuherentt in its very mature. While every- 
thing iu the world is subject to. tho law of 
continual change, the States have begun to 
claim eturnity for themselves. Most "Royal 
Hotises" have disappeared in the course of the 
Tast hundred years; somo have changed in 
character. But this natural processs of gradual 
evolution has been apparently suspended in this. 
case. Karly in tho nineteenth century. the 
States gave up their independent existence and 
accepted their present dependent position with 
more or less complete independence within und 
with complete dependence outside. While 
British rule wax being consolidated, rhe Com- 
pany’s Government of those days entered into 
treatics with these States which guaranteed 
the rulers and their descendenta u permanent 
status, A foreign Government has to be 
specially careful before it alienates anybody 
needlessly and therefore as those States did not 
give much trouble in the process of consolida 
tion and expansion of the. British rule in India 
the States wero allowed to go on in their own 
way with only indirect interference on the part 
‘of the political officers in some cases For 
some time it appeared that owing to the lack 
wf lineal hels to the gadi the States would 
gradually merge in British Indio hy “laps” 
and this process was rapidiy going in the time 
‘of Dalhousie. Hut the great cataclysm of the 
Mutiniy of 1857 suddenly arrested this ait too 
gradual process and by the mew guarantee 
about free adoptions the States must now 
remain permanently as they are, unless after 
some other cataclysm—which need not 
necessarily be of a violent nature—the States 
once more become subject to the universal, 
human taw of change- 

Tt is sieodless ti speculate at: amy length an 
what would have happend to these States if 
the British hal nof come upon the scene in the 
eighteenth century, Rut any student of history 
both in Indis ani outside will agree that thoy 
would not all have survived up to the present 
day, Tho existence of so many semi-indepond- 
ent organisations of very varying sizes is not a 
state of political equilibrinm. ‘They would 
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assuredly fiave rearranged themselves, many of 
them disappearing ultogether, others. increas 
ing in size and importance, Perhaps the 
natural linguistic and ethnological divisions of 
the country might have been formed into 
homogencons nations bound together into: a 
kind of loose Indian federation. Certain it js 
that the hundreds of little States in Kathiawar 
would have disappeared and formed either a. 
part of the Gaekwad's kingdom or some 
venturesome loader might have carried ou m. 
new big State of Kathiawar by annexing alt the 
rest, ‘The unstable State of Hyderabad would 
have been partly absorbed into the Maratha 
Eimpire, a part would have gone to an all- 
Karnatak Kingdom of Mysore and part W a 
new Andira Kingdon—unless perhaps thè 
Niam had shed its Marathi and Kannada 
speaking parts and concentrated his attention 
on the larger ‘Telegu portion of his present 
territories’ and perhaps absorbed the remaining, 
Andhara-desa now forming part of the Madras 
Prosidency. ‘The Panjab would have formed « 
homogeneous Sikh kingdom, the Hindus and 
the Sikhis becoming united and’ in the present 
U, P. the Moslems might huve- established. a 
powerful state wnles some wüexpected Hindu 
leador had arisen to form m now Hindu 
Kingdom of Ajudhia, ut such speculations 
are vain, Tho process was suddenly stopped 
as if a liquid solution. with: large nuntber of 
hacteria of different sies floating or rapvitut 
about in it had suddenly been congested) and 
the position existing at abe moment preserved 
for ever. Only in this ease there is no likely 
source of heat to melt the liquid and allow 
mew:animoleules to make their home in it, ‘The 
cold required for this freezing was supplied by. 
tho treaties made a century ago. 

1t is a commonplace in the science ol 
politics that treaties get very soon out of date 
aud that if they cannot be altered to suit new. 
conditions, they are hroken bj force, sometimes 
with impunity as when Russia repudiated the 
undertaking not to have warships in the Blache 
Sea and sometimes after a great war as when 
Germany invaded Belgium in spite of a solem. 
undertaking. "The newly-started League of 
Nations may im time provide the necessary: 
machinery for modifying treaties tliat huve gof 
out of date. Bat in the cases just mentioned 
as examples, the treaties were between parties 
which were equal before the Law of Nations, 
In the case of treaties with Indian States: the 
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parties ure not on an even footing. "The British 
Government can, ib is true, repudiate these 
frenties without any fear of wary but such 
fepuiliation of solemn pledges will greatly 
rediice thy already diminished faith in Britain 
for observing solemn undertakings even when 
they become inconvenient, A modification of 
such treaties; liowever desirable, requires some 
new force to, bring it about, We can only 
think of the public opinion of the people of 
British: India and Feudatory India as the agency 
which may be able in time to bring about the 
changes rendered necessary by new conditions. 
One way to et this force in nction is to discuss 
the question fully and frankly in public and 
to give up onice for all the hush-hush policy 
0 long current among Indian politicians. 
"When the British rile was being established 
ad consolidated in Tndin, the new ideas about 
tiling with the coment of the subjects ot 
about government being of the people, by the 
people and for the people, were not es enrrent 
as now even in. Enrope and not at all Krpwn. Ht 
India m those days "The British Government 
"ad only the rulers to deal with and they were 
guarusiteed the safe enjoyment of thelr Stites 
‘on. condition that they gave up all chiim to any 
relations with Forvign States, Tho interests 
‘of the sübjeeté of these rulers were hardly 
considered and in general the rulers wire 
rejgirded as elug owners of these States just 
ts a bie landholder i supposed to own bis fand. 
in yetuen for the reduction of his military 
forees toca minimum. both in numbers and 
vfficloney. tlie ruler was guaranteed thie protec- 
Mou of British bayonets against any rising on 
the part of his subjects. ‘The acceptance of 
thia responsibility for protection againt his 
subjects must, however, impose on the Hritish 
Government ‘the correlated responsibility of 
ensuring that the rule of the chief was at teast 
not extraordinarily tyrannical, Occasionally 
Government. ls. interfered in case of outrage 
ous misrule but its fine of least resistance was 
always to let things alone, as fnr as it was at all 
possible to do so, Things are said of many of 
These rulers which, Hf triv, should really justify 
interference of the part of Government; but 
political considerations, occasionally backed br 
Judicious influence on. high-placed: pofitical 
‘fficers, have generally been in favour of a 
policy of non-intervention. ‘The recent policy 
‘Of Government hiss distinetly tended to confirm 
this let-aone attitude towards these rulers who 
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can How within bounds oppress their subjects, 
fopress ull their legitimate aspirations, impose 
Tieavy taxation and waste their resources in. 
4 carcer of wanton extravagance. ‘The last 
resort open to an oppressed or discontented 
people, viz., rebellion, is denied to them by the 
strong though imperceptible hund of British 
Government, and the subjects of the States are 
thos in (à peciiliarly unfortunate position 
Where there is no hope of redress in case of 
oppression or misriile, 

Tt cannot he said that the subjects of the 
States have no gricvances. ‘The alleged Wking 
of the Indians for a personal rulo is © beantifal 
pichure which is Hardly ever fully true atid is 
hot a gross distortion onty fn a few exceptional 
eases, The subjects of these States have such 
a vivid experience of personal rule (hat aver 
fhinety per cent. of them prefer i their heart 
of hearts the organised impersonal system of 
British Government in spite of its wooden and 
fnetastie nature. For one British Todi 
subject who would willingly transfer. himself 
permanently to an Indian State, there are ten 
of these State subjects who “would gladly 
tinnaptint themselves to British territory. This. 
fs not gratifying to our amoxr probre as Tatas 
huit it is nevertheless truo; ft is certainly to the 
Aiscredit of the avetuge mlory of these States, 
Tho grievances of these subjecta are many anti 
various; sonie are reut anil felt by everybody: 
from day to day, oles ute moro itipensonnl 
dil are appreciated onty dy the 
Hae ape y b the better educated 

Perhaps the most commos 
cosiphiat e V extre vxtravagaice Uf Ue 
malera in their personal expenses. While Ina 
presidency like Dombay o Bengal the total 
actual expense of the hend of the nilministrae 
tion is about ono per cent. of thie revenues of 
the province, the direct civil list of the chief in 
thutty a Btate rnfites from five to fifty per cent. 
of the revenues of the State. The burden of 
taxntion is, therefore, geherally hiph and the 
efficiency of the administration vory Tow. he 
money that should he spent on objects directly: 
Denefitinig the pope, fike public works, edie. 
tion, sanitation and wgrieültüre, is spent om 
hordes: of liveriel servants, presents to 
fnvotrites sud. haítgerscón of hoth vexes, costly 
trips to Europe; mnunifieent: palaces, fibxitrtouo 
entertainments especially to European sucita, 
horse rucing and other costly amusements, ete, 
Over and sbove the moneys directly stent on 
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the Khangi department according to the budget 
when there is a regular bulget—a good part 
of the expenditure professedly spent ior the 
benefit of the subjects is really spent ou the 
chic and his entourage. hus m large part of 
tbe police is om duty at the palace; a major 
of the public works staff is engaged on making 
or repairing roads leading to the palace, build- 
ing in the palace compound; electrical lighting 
of the palace, preparing a race course or other 
sports grounds, or arranging shikar parties to 
big British officials; a big slice of the educa- 
tion expenditure goes towards maintaining au 
expensive staff for a so-called Princes College 
for the benefit of a few boys in the family of 
the chief. ‘The result is that the subjects do 
mot get the amenities they waturally expect 
from the taxes they pay except perhaps the 
vicarios pride in the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of their ruler. "he ruler, om the other 
hand, however carcless he may be of the other. 
matters itt his administration, never misses 
extracting the last penny of the taxes, revising 
thé land assessment ut regular intervals to a 
pitch higher tham in the ndjacent British 
territory, imposing new cesses and other 
burdens on varions occasions and on all sorts 
of property, The different public services are 
starved or even non-existent. The subjects 
Have to go for higher oducation to British 
institutions, roads are generally very bady 
hospitals and dispensaries, if any, have no 
adequate staff and appliances and the State 
medical officer is generally Hanging ebout the 
Palace in attendance ou the chief or his family : 
industries do tiot grow up owing to uncertainty 
Of property in the States, in fact, the administra- 
tion is of the type prevalent centuries ago. 
‘The proper administration of justice ts 
perhaps the most important function of the 
State. In this respect many States in India 
Teave muchi to be desired, Owing to the small 
size of many of them, they are unable to 
engage competent officers on. adequate 
salary and judges getting a salary of three or 
fivo hundred arè invested with power to try 
eases involving capital punishment. With 
such Jow-naid judges the chances of cormptinn 
in civil suits are naturally greater. Law is not 
fodihed; Mie States have some Wws of their 
own and adopt bodily other Jaws: from British 
India and the usual incognoscibility of the 
law in all countries is very much accentuated. 
‘The final Court of Appeal is the chief himself 
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amd he is generally not well-versed in law. 
Over and above alt these difficulties inherent 
im the very nature of things, judicia) adminis- 
tration is often coloured by*the prejudices and 
prepossessions of the chicf, as everything in lis 
Stato is continunlly revolving round his 
personality. It would require o strong jüdge 
indeed who would be prepared to give a 
decision against the known wishes of his master 
from whose hands hie receives: his bread 

The instances of oppression, illegal 
exactions, imprisonment ^ without — trial, 
occasional attacks on the property, life and 
honour of the people by tho chiot or his 
favourites are too well-known to need detalled 
discussion. These things alo occur in British 
India occasionally; but the regular channels of 
public opinion, an independent judiciary, a 
watehful legislature are all wanting in the 
States and the oppressed has to bear hig hard- 
ship in silence, Occasionally he ead get the 
ear of the chief himself, and the be gets re 
dress quickly if the chief is not interested Ín tha 
matter of if the offending pitty tas not got at 
him earlier but tbe people would mach rather. 
have rhe regular channels of redress open iu 
British India, In cases where it is whispered 
that some political officer Tuis formed an opinion 
against the complainant it i almost impossible 
to get ony redress even from the chief himself, 
‘The British Governmopt of India do not 
interfere except in the most plating cass of 
oppression in which case the matter becomes 
one of first-class political importance, 

‘The prevalence of Court intrigues is one pf the 
most demoralising features of an Indian State. 
Go where vou will im am Didian State, the 
comveriation ís sure to turn upon te Husur 
anid the persotts supposed to be in power at the 
court, Seandal is often rampant; though it must 
bè admitted that in several cases the personal 
life of the chief himself is a model of purity. 
Secret reports about the most inofensive person 
te enough to damn him for ever. "There is 
mo road open for talent and the best energies 
of the subjects are not utilised for the public 
good. Popularity with the public is likely to 
lead to unpopularity with the Court, though 
this popularity can also be aonuired without real 
merit, "The chief has no equal mear bim whe 
will apenk the honest truth and often docs noty 
unti} too Jate, realise his mistakes. He comes 
to think that he is above all ordinary rules of 
conduct, Another form that these intrigues 
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take ïs the incessant tale-bearing to the political 
officials that is going on, ‘There are always 
two foci of this intrigue viz, the court and the 
residency: and the whole moral atmosphere is 
vitiated; Ii, as often happens, there are several 
fanis or some favourite mistress, the whole 
atmosphere is positively stinking. Intrigucs 
bout succession are the ome occupation of 
theni all; secret murders or attempts at murder 
nre pot unknown; surreptitious introduction of 
outside infants have been known to oceur in 
wider to provide a so-called legitimate heir or 
to outwit the presumptive heir. The numerous 
little States in India are often so many centres 
of demoralisation to the subjects of those 
States, as also to others who come in the range 
of their influence, 

‘the want of any form, of popular responsi- 
bility in Government is anqthar grave feature 
of the Indian States in general, While political 
agitation is going on in British India with the 
object of obtaining for the people responsible 
Government, und when some beginnings iu this 
direction have been already mide, tlie autocratic 
rule im the States continves as before, In a few 
Stites some popular assemblies have been recent- 
y constituted but the rights given to then have 
been very meagre, indeed, and they: are far 
more deserving of tbe appellation of 
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debating societies than tbe Councils it 
British India, The natural craviig for 
political thought or action of the subjects of, 
These States has to he satisfied on the political 
happenings in British India as there is no 
polities properly so-called in their own udminis- 
trations. The chisfs sre in fact mortally 
afraid of giving any: political rights to. their 
people, even though we occasionally hear of 
them making fine speeches with true democratic 
fervour in distant England. An illustration af 
the complete political somnolence of these 
Indian States is the absene of even a 

independently-couducted newspaper is 
Which covers one-third of the 
whole country. Not only this, but these States 
have recently got the Tritish Government to 
pass the Princes Protection Act in teeth of 
public opposition, his would be am effcctuAl 
bar to any criticism of their actions even 1n 
newspapers it British India, With such an 
absence of avenes for the expression of public 
opinion it is tro wonder that they present a state 
of things which is at Least centuries old and 
that their subjects are somo of the Jeast entor- 
prising, least publicapirited people im the 
world, and if any of them wish to make, their 
mark ‘the first thing they ave to do is to bid 
good-bye to the land of their birth. 











ITALY'S SUPERMAN. 


By Lt.-Col. HW. A. NEWELL, 


{Author of Topee and Turban, Footprints in Spain, ete). 


Night tu fallen. Par from being the ideal 
Talia Hight of poets and lovers, it entirely 
Jacked stich rniituntic accessories ns moonlight, 
starts, fircffies, the fragrance af flowers and the 
music Of guitars, On the contrary it was 
prosticilly cold, dark und dismal. Masses. of 
blick cloud lent the sombre sky ‘a threatoning 
appearance, Everything pointed to a storm. 
‘Whe majority of passers-by resisted the lure of 
the brightly Ht cafés, and bent their steps home- 





wards. Suddenly the deep booming tones of 
a bell were heard. At the sound every voles 
Was ‘hushed; every ear strained to listen, It 
was the Vergine Assunta, The great vatmpan 
only rung tipon occasions of the gravest national 
import. Faces blanched, What had huppen- 
ed? The chill dimp atmosphere was distantly 
charged with a hundred sinister apprehensions. 
‘Then, seemingly, born of the: night and tis 
shadows, a confused report sprend abtond tiot 
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an attempt had- been made npon the Tife of 
Mussolini. 

Consternation, like panic, is coutagioue. 
With one accord men, women and children 
hastened to the large stone paved piazza in 
front of the Cathedral, which enshrines the 
Madonna del Voto, potent queen protectress of 
Siena, to whom her people have always turned 
in sorrow ns in joy. When the crowd had 
assumed imposing proportions, the venerable 
Bishop appeared at a window of his palace. In 
a voice charged with emotion he urged the 
throng to remain quiet and return peacably to 
heir homes. Am attempt had been made upon 
the Hfe of Mussolini, bnt the police had dis- 
covered the plot in tine and no Harm td been 
done. 

As though to canitiem the good news the 
chureh bells far and near burst fortlt into joyous 
chime, Londer they peeled and more triumph 
amt unl it seemed as though all (he belts in 
the world must be ringing at once. Meantime 
clergy amd people filled the vast marble 
Cathedrsl, whence a jubilant Te Deum of 
prayer und praise ros; upon the incense-laden 
air to where the golden stars trembled upon the 
Totty akure viuit; high above, upheld by Gothic 
arches, A. thousand flickering tapers cust a 
yellow glamour over pale human faces, pictused 
Saints, bronze angels and sculptured | prelates, 
while ten centuries of Popes gazed down from 
the frieze encircling nave and: chancel, 

Sch was the scone that T withessed on a 
stormy niglit in November last. Tt was repeated 
with eina fervor m every town and village 
Amid hamlét thronghont, the Jength and breadth 
ofthe Tatian penitisats. On the morrow all 
yukti huiliitigs, mud. most. private loses, were 
beflagiged as thongh for à great victory, What 
tanner of mat ds He, who has this won the 
Passionate Tove of an entire people, and how 
has he won it? 

Fate’ has ‘never becn a respecter of the 
conventions, Hence it has come about that the 
world's great men have rarely beon born in the 
purple, with the traditional silver spoon waiting 
for their mouths, but have heen of humble 
origin, Benito Mussolini is no exception to 
this almost universal mile. His father, 
Alexander Mussolini, was u smith, Now the 
father of an illustrious son is invariably: accord 
eda niche in ihe vast Valhalla of History, 
whence he shines down with a reflected glory. 

‘Alexander Mussolini entered the world it 
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1854. His family were small apriculturists iu 
that part of ‘north-eastern Ttaly kuown ds 
Romagnola. They owned the farm of Collina, 
which he eventually inherited, in the parish of 
Monte Maggiore, Predappio. After he had 
served his apprenticeship to a local smith, the 
lad was sent to the town of Meldola for wider 
experience of his craft, When not working 
with Bre at his forge, Alexander played’ with 
it by devoting his leisure to politics. Beginning 
as a Socialist at twenty, he soon developed into 
an Internationalist, henceforward — politics 
furnished him with his chief interest in tife. 
Eventually he started a fondiy at Dovía, where. 
he met and married Rosa Malti, the local 
school-mistress. Twd sons were born to thet; 
Benito, on July doth, 1885, atid Alexander, in 
Janiiary, 1885. 

Tt is said that Mussolini named his first born 
aftor the hero and martyr of a lurid Spanish 
romance of the Inquisition; its pages illustrated. 
with devils, scenes from the torture: chamber 
and flaming pyres. TE Fate is influenced by the 
choice of à name, whieh Shakespeare denies, 
this may account’ for the high destiny to which 
the smith's son has’ been called. 

Alexander Mussolini was not ouly so 
emhusiustic politician, he was a sincere onè, 
Furthermore be was an ardent patriot, The 
memory of Garibaldi's march on Rome wag 
still fresh in mett’s minds. "The snith was his 
fervid admirer. Tu accordance with the tenets 
‘of Socialism the Mussolini Home, poor thought 
it was, opened wide its doors to all in need of 
assistance. None was ever turned empty away- 
Despite his reputation for charity, and the 
respect in which he was universally held, hin 
political activities brought the smith into. 
frequent collision with established authority. 
In 1902 he was nrrestéd upon a política] charge, 
thot Was reloused after a hundred nd sixty days' 
detention. 

Mhe times were troubled. Ttaly fad but 
recently driven owt the Austrians and set up 
liwsekeeping on Mer own account, "The Pope 
had heen deprived of Rome and his position as 
n tempora} Prince Tn place of inmumerable 
small kingdoms, duchies and republics, the 
peninéula had united under n single monarch of 
the House of Savoy- Despite this tremendous 
amelioration, Ttaly was not yet Utopia, The 
Government felt none too secure. Socialists, 
and more especially "Re were 
regarded with serious suepieion. "These, [oy 
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their part, distrusted all established authority, 
which they condemned as reactionary. "They 
had hoped for so much irom the New Order of 
things founded at the cost of such heroic 
endeavour. ‘The theories of Marx were on 
all lips. ‘Time and experience had not yet 
demonstrated their impracticabiliy. Generous 
souls were fired with the desire to right old 
wrongs and set the world in order. It was in 
an atmosphere such as this that young Henito 
Mussolini grew up, During working hours he 
had seen his father moulding that most intract- 
able of all metals, iron itsef, into shape. When 
the sinith rested from his strenuous labours at 
the forge, he and hig friends had devoted their 
leisure to devising plans wherewith to remodel 
the entire social system, Unfortunately fot 
their dreams they had found man Jess malleable 
than iron. Little wonder that, as soon as the 
occasion offered, young Benito’ took to politics 
as a duck to water, 

The opportunity was, not Tong in coming. 
‘When he was twenty Benito applied for the 
post of schoolmaster at Forli, a town mot far 
from Ravenna, Failing to secure it, he was 
mule Secretary of the local Socialist Section 
and Editor of their paper, “La Lotta di Classe” 
(Class Worfars) through the inflyence of his 
father's old. friend, Fr. Bonavita, 

Mhe pariy Had recruited a giant unawares. 
Ty the time Benito assumed office the old 
struggle between Republicans and Socialists had 
become Jess acrimonious, but the traditional 
hostility, if less bitterly expressed, was as strong 
as ever. ‘The new Socialist Secretary immediate- 
y infused fresh life and vigour iuto party pro- 
paganda. He introduced mew methods and 
ideas ‘and set himself to crush and disarm the 
Republican. party, With the clear perception 
of genius he saw that the aims, of Socialism 
could niot be furthered by individual acts of 
violence against s few persons in authority. 
What was needed was a strong collective effort 
towards the amelioration of existing conditions 
Among the working classes if the elevation of 
thy masses wag to be accomplished. He did 
mot belicve in dragging down but in uplifting. 
‘To this end he set about educating the. people 
i thooties of self-sacrifice and duty, He did 
mot promise them Paradise as reward, or even 
an earthly Eden, His doctrine was that of 
iliregation as opposed to egotism, indolence. 
vice and apathy. He urged his readers mot to 
idoliss a popular hero und follow him blindly, 
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but bade cach develop a mind und conscience 
of his own by thinking and planning for 
imself. 

His pon lashed friend and foe impartially. 
On March 26th, i910, ho wrote; —*Frankly 
speaking the Italian Parliament dogs mot 
function. Italy is misgoverned by two hundred: 
and fifty illiterate and corrupt deputies". He 
was an inveterate enemy of hypocrisy and 
bureaucratie incompetence. Ho distrusted the 
secret activities of the Freemasons and adopted 
a hostile attitude towards them early im his 
career. The cherished theories of Marx fared. 
no better at his hands. He denied that tho 
ecollomical factor was of supreme importance, 
and insisted upon setting it below that ideal of 
justice towards which mankind is laboriomsly 
striving. — He was impatient of. catchwords, pre». 
judice and dogma. His active mind rejected 
everything that way not practical, Hie swept 
side political fotishes and scorned party tradi- 
tion. Such was young Mussolini, a veritable 
Don Quixotte in the troubled realm of polities, 
Alone, poor, proud and resolute he set to himself 
ihe task of tilting at, and overthrowing most 
oi the windmills of prejudice which men 
regarded as too firmly founded: upon the rock of 
custom ever to fall, 

His tremendous activity and fearless 
propaganda, made him both focs and friends, foe 
it js the fate of n strong man to be either hated 
or loved, Seemingly he heeded cae as little a 
the other. “They were merely incidents om his 
journcy towards the ideal. It shono before 
him, a bright guiding star, and he pressed 
relentlessly forward. He, wus a tireless worker 
retiring ot 3 ami. and rising a. Te was 
also an omnivorous reader. "This was hi org 
diversion. He took mo alcohol im a countes 
Whore wine is universally drunk, atid even the 
beggar has his glass of vino rosso, When 
offered an increase of pay, he retorted curtiy 
that the paper could not afford it, and continued 
to work upon what was barcly a living wage: 
Every net of his daily existence was known, 

ised and spied upon in a small town. Even 
so it afforded a shining example of sobriety, 
labour and faith. Even his enemies, the. 
Republicans, described him as “a mad-man but 
honest.” 

Benito Mussolini's sphere of activities widened 
when he was appointed Editor of the Asanti, 
ot Forwards, but his. policy remained as une 
compromising as before Work, Sacrifice, Study. 
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These were his guiding. principles as, seven 
hundred years ago, those of $. Francis of Assisi, 
that great reformer of the thirteenth century, 
had been Poverty, Chastity, Obedience. The 
idealist of the twentieth century regarded his 
political propaganda as a mission, He took 
life seriously, while holding his own lightly as 
merely the means to an end. 

He regarded violence as a surgeon his 
scapula, only to be used for the removal of 
Some vital evil, Speaking upon the subject he 
said—There is a forcë thal frees and a force 
thut enslaves; a force that js stupid and immoral 
and a force that is noble und sacred." 

"The great war was to make this strange 
Wan, who was destined to rise where so many 
tell, 

‘The Italian Government decided to remain 
neutral. ‘The Socialist party favoured non- 
intervention. At first Mussolini restricted him 
self to writing articles in which be urged Italy 
not to adhere to the Terms of the Triple 
Alliance. "Do him the war was the natural out- 
come of Bismark's policy with its Drang nach 
Osten, In pursmance of this grandiose dream 
Austria was to take Serbia and Bulgaria as a 
preliminaty to being absorbed in the German 
Empire. Soon, however, the Editor of the 
"Avant perceived the’ impossibility of bis 
country remaining weutral. He immediately 
resigned the Editorship of the paper amd his 
post us Secretary, ‘Thereafter ho faced the 
World with a clear conscience and five lire im 
his pockets, "This was in October, ron. 

Tt yas as a'free laneo that Mussolini founded 
TI Popolo d'Italin (The Talian People). He 
immediately inaugurated a propaganda in 
favour of entering the war upon the side of 
France, Belgium and Grest Britain, ‘To the 
objections of the Socialists he replied =" The 
German Socialists, who should haye set an 
example, rallied to the Kaiser's standard as oue 
man 

Mussolini had his way. Italy entered the 
war. After three and a half terrible years she 
emerged garlanded with the laurels of victory, 
but badly shattered and weakened. Then 
followed a period of anarchy, Mischief-makers, 
of the type that fish best in troubled waters, 
were everywhere at work. Strike succeeded 
strike. A veritable reign of terror ensued. Tt 
seemed us though the peninsula was doomed 
to suffer the sime fate xs Russia, So it would 
have but for Mussolini, 
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"This intrepid patriot gathered a small, but 
faithful band of brave meu about him, ‘These 
were the first Fascists, "They numbered a 
hundred and forty fve and date their organisa- 
tion from March 23, i919, Their uniform 
consists of a black shirt and cap, and they take: 
their name from the Fasces, a bundle of rods 
bound about an axe, carried before the Roman 
Emperors of old as emblems of imperial 
authority. 

Mussolini and his Fascists vowed to redeem. 
Tialy; to save her from enemies internal and 
exteriul, and make ber people happy and great. 
To accomplish this it was necessary to fight 
and crush the Bolshevik rabble by engineering 
a revolution, which should break their revolu- 
tion. This was Mussolini's primary object. 
He would deal with the Liberals later om. 

‘The first clash came in April, 1919, in the. 
Pinze del Duomo, Milin. ‘Fhe Red Forces had 
broken through the police and royal guard and 
were proceeding to wreck and toot the shops, 
when the Fascists intervened and restored 
order. 

‘Speaking at Udine on September 20th, 1922, 
Mussolini announced his plans, “Our pro- 
gramme is simple," he said. "We intend to 
govern Italy." He has always hated speeches 
und specchifying. ‘With him words have ever 
been the prelude to immediate action. At 
Naples, on October. 24tb, :922, he said ;— "We 
intend to become the State.” He followed np. 
this declaration by marching on Rome. Hy 
entered the capital at the head of thirty 
thousand plock shirts, strong in the strength 
of youth, and bound to their leader hy the most 
solemn vows of allegiance. Weak and inept, 
the Government dared offer no resistance to 
this formidable force. Tt woma merely have 
plunged the country into the horrors of civil 
wir. There remained bit one power. "hut of 
the King. While all the world wondered, 
Victor Emanyèl II acted. He summoned 
Mussolini and his Fascists td confided the 
Government of Ttaly to them. ‘The programme 
was excented; the dream realised. 

Mussolini showed himself magnanimous in 
the hour of triumph, He took no vengeance 
npon his enemies, not even upon those who, 
during the brief Bolshevik triumph at Tnrio, 
caused him to be condemned to death by n 
regularly constituted revolutionary tribunal. 
Since his accession to power he has consistently, 
proved himself a statesman of the first order. 
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‘His ideal is still the same. A happy and united 
Ttaly and a prosperous aud enlightened people 
"His interest in, aud sympathy with the working 
classes is real, and not assumed for platform 
purposes. ‘The bond between him and them is 
that of a common origin, and “‘blood is thicker 
than water. Enemies he has, and deadly 
ones, but the majority of rhe nation ídolise him, 
and there is not a Fascist but would give his 
life a hundred times over for his Duce. 

‘So much for Mussolini in his public capacity. 
What of the private life of Ttaly’s Superman? 
To this the answer is n blank, With truly 
royal reserve he has nover permitted the outer 
world to pass the threshold of bis home. A 
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wife he has, bot she lives in Milan im as 
complete seclusion as any purdab lady in her 
darem. She never appears at any state func- 
tion nor at Court where, by the way, Mussolini 
has ordained that ladies shall appear im long 
trains such as British etiquette requires of those 
attending a drawing room st Buckingham 
Palace. 

1n Rome, as in Forli, Mussolini lends a 
lonely life. He Js still a prodigious warket- 
His chief pleasure is to drive his motor ear at 
top speed. Hie is also passionately fond of 
misic, and plays his violin’ whenever time 
permis. If any man bas ever paid the price 
of greatness it is surely Renito Mussolini, 








INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 


By Mr. C. Goral MENON, 


In hig inimitable work, the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table, Oliver Wendie Holmes gives 
tis a side-light into the Currency question: 
“po trifle with the vocabulary which is the 
vehicle of social intercourse is to tamper with 
the currency of human intelligence, He who 
would violate the sanctities of his mother- 
tongue would invade the recesses of the paternal 
Mili without remorse and repeat tbe banquet 
ol Saturn without am indigestion.” The 
currency problem has been met by the so-called 
savant, by murdering the vocabulary anl 
pillaging the till. Confusion in the vocabulary, 
ds been the greatest sin committed by the 
Political Economist, Iti» yet to be decided 
avhother on the enrrency question one should 
sneak of the depreciation of silver or the 

ion ef gold; nay, ib has yet to be 
proved whether the paternal till, the National 
Bank, should have a reserve in Bulion, Coin 
Or Paper Curresicy and whether i should be 
housed in the locality for which it is needed or 
whether it should be placed beyond their reach. 
“Vocabulary which is the vehicle of social 
jutercourse”, Mas evidently been tampered with, 
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and a nation’s reserve, the paternal till, 
is swallowed up by the saturnine revellers in 
the shape of frseudo«conomists and specula. 
tive  stockjobbers. — Hali-hearted measures 
prompted by sudden panic, mo lese tham by 
clever manipulations, have contributed towards 
leaving the main issues in the back-ground, 
and bringing into prominence only subsidiary 
ones on which a mass of literature has been 
written, The result ha» been that India does 
mot possess a sound monetary system. 








ian Currency: Its Bearing on Indian 
NEC LL 

Indian currency is a complicated 
grobio, i. ds entwined. with mouy.. otia 
problems An investigation, therefore, into the 
various causes that have contributed to, the 
present state of Indiam currency and exchange 
ave to be made, to diagnose the disease and 
suggest remedies. The Times Financial 
Correspondent makes a sweeping remark that 
the Indian witnesses gave the Commission, of 
which M. Hilton Voong is the Chairman, more 
Conclusions than reasons. What we really wish 
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to sce is that some micssmre, which will. have 
for its object the removal of the difficulties, 
uncertainty and losses, whieh have for so long 
a fime embarrssed the operations of Indian 
commerce, and disorganised the Indian 
finances; is adopted. Tf means are found to get 
riä of these evils, thew the present Royal Com- 
mission will be conferring a boon and w blessing 
to the vast millions of the people of this country, 
but it is dificult to amderstand clearly the 
matre of the evidence givem by the 30 witnesses 
im Indig before the Commission, as they were 
tote or less examined in camera. Fron the 
resuinié that has appeared in the Press, it may 
Well he presunied that the majority of witnesses 
favor a gold stanilard for Indis and with the 
exception of a fow witnesses u rate of 15. 4d. 
exchange. 








India and Currency Commissions, 


Let us in the first place, consider the 
contributory causes which have lèd up to tho 
present state of Indian Currency and then state 
the romedy, amd, lastly, affer somo sugges 
tions to meet the’ difficulties. The: inadequacy 
of a silver currency to the requirements of such 
à vast country as India attracted the attention 
of men of light and leading both in England 
and India én consequence of the expansion of the 
internal and external trade of the country, 8o 
Jong sgo ws 1866, the Commission of Enquiry 
presided aver by Sir William Mansfield (after- 
Wards Lord Sandhurst) came to the following 
decision: ‘The Commission cannot hesitate t 
“express a hope that the Government of India 
‘IL persevere itr the policy which was 
‘recommended for the approval by tho 
‘Secretary of State two years ago, vir. 
“to make a legal tender of gold to be 
“part of the Currency arrangements of 
indin" Thin the external trade of India 
amounted to only roo million pounds sterling 
per annum, but today im the list oficial year, 
India soli surplus supplies for over £288,000,000 
and the imports were valued at £253,000,000 i 
of this £70,009,000 represented gold and silver. 
Tndia's economic position is, therefore, stronger 
to-day than some of the other parts of tha 
Finpire, From 1868 to 1890 constant represen- 
tutions were made to the Secretiry of State for 
Thais in favour of n gold currency, but without 
mny effect, Tn 1893 Lord Hersehell's Cómmis- 
sion, seeing that currency conditions in Initia 





















had become intolerable, sanctioned. the closing 
ož the Mints to the fee coinage of silver, and 
the conversion of India from a silver to a gold 
movetary standard. Tt is necessiry to mention 
that in adopting this new currency policy, India 
Was. merely following the example of the whole 
civilised world in the adoption of plans for the 
unification and  internationalisution of the 
systems of coinage which all the great 
commercial mations have introduced. Tn 108, 
the curreticy position of India was aguin 
exhaustively reviewed by the Fowler Committee. 
‘The promised goal of 1893 was confirmed, and 
recommendations were made for carrying out 
the gold for India policy in every respect, vie, 
a gold standard based ou a gold currency aic- 
companied bya freein-fow and outdlow of 
gold according as the balance of trade demand- 
ed, After this, Government «encouraged tho 
circulation of a certain amount of gold in the 
country in order to allow the system to attain 
both. a gold standard system and. gold. curreticy- 

But the Chamberlain Commission in 49r 
recommonded a change in policy with its now 
ideas and. proposals for India, ‘he time has 
rived for a reconsideration of (he ultimate 
woul of the Indium currency system, Gold in 
irculation js»... «neither desired nor needed 
n India. An open Gold Mint is an une 
ecessary luxury." And therefore it kept faith 
inthe token currency püre atid simple, supporte 
ed by a great reserve of gold aud securities the. 
whole of which should be retained in: London. 
One ot the Commissioners, Sir James Begbie, 
dissociated himself from this view of an Indiai 
Currency vis, in a token currency backed up. 
by a reserve out of India, Thereafter our 
Cürrency system worked both as sterling- 
exchange system and as a silver standard, 

The next step taken in 16:9 by the 
Bubington-Smith Comites was to fix the 
value in relation to gold at the rate of ax. /- gold 
to one rupee, This te only remained of the 
Statute Book, and was an instrmment for the 
Government fo offer to the pubfic only Es, 20 
to a sovereign, In view of the difficulties and 
evils resulting from a minaged currency whict 
las now become matters af history, a Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency Exchange was 
appoint i accordance with the resoltition 
passed in the Assembly ist Delhi in the session: 
of Jannary—March, 1025, and the Commission, 
was required “to examine und report on the 
"Indian Exchange and Currency system aud 
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“practice, to consider any modifications as are 
“desirable im the interests of India, and to 
“make recommendations.” 

‘the above is the summary which survived 
this important subject and the eriticism levelled 
sguitist the Government ig that the policy 
inaugurated by the Horschell's Commission and 
Fowler Committee has not been given full 
effect to, What is the true remedy? We want to 
find out & clue to the difficulty which besets this 
problem and a solution is to be seriously 
Attempted. ‘The chief diffienlty seems to be the 
existence of a large mass of silver "tokens" iu. 
the conntry; out of the total world production 
of silver from 1873 to 1923 of 7,509 million 
ounces, India alone absorbed 2,155 million 
ounces, i.e; 35 per cent; of the total production, 
Mr. Findlay Shirras estimates the stock of 
silver including rupees in India at 3,729 million 
ounces in 1920, worth to-day roughly Re, 745 
crores, The total number of rupees coined 
since (825 is 647 crores and the quantity in 
‘actual efrculation less the quantity estimated 
per recoinage and melting is Rs. 557 crores, 
‘Those who have perused the minute of dissent 
‘of Sir James Bepbie to the Chamberlain Con 
mission can realise the evils that have been 
wrought on India by the existence of such @ 
Jorge quantity of token currency in the country. 








India’s Needs: Gold Currency and Gold 
Standard. 


Mhe gold exchange standard has not beun 
mucli of a success sinoe its introduetion and 
What tho people want is a gold standard hacked 
tip by a gold currency ond an open gold mint. 
‘This demand does not find favour in certain 
quarters on the sole ground of its being merely 
sentimental or a glamour for gold or by political 
prejudice. We do want a standard of value 
which can be freely exchanged for internal and 
external trade and under which paper currency 
will be freely exchanged into gold if and when 
necessary, Wr also want that our exchange 
shoul be stabilised in tolation to the world's 
standard of value. ‘The evils of hoarding atid 
melting of gold hus often been exaggerated. 
When. gold: money will be required in ordinary 
daily transactions either as metal or paper, 
thore would be few cases of people who would 
hoard the standard of valie for its own sake. 
As regards melting gold coins for ornamental 
purposes, it will depend on tho ordinary laws 
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of supply and demand to bring about an 
adjustment between the values of the standard 
coin and of the metal in the arts. Both the 
Herschell and Fowler Commitees did not 
attach muck importance to this aspect of the 
question and the remedy proposed by them wis 
to turn out enough coins out of the mint to 
satisfy the demand for currency and tlie demand. 
for, jewellery. 

The next question is ratier a difficult one 
to decide; the stability level of exchange e. 
whether a 13, 6d, or as- 4d. rupee would be 
favourable to India, ‘The stability of Indian 
exchange entirely depends on the ebb and flow 
of the trade of the country andl any artificial 
manipulation of exchange cam be of no avail, 
"The genoral opinion is that as India possesses 
a large export trade, Government 
eficounige exports as much as possible. "flus 
opinion of most competent Indian merchants 
is, thot there must he a low rate of exchange 
to make exports as cheap as possible, because 
by increasing exports a much, larger demand 
for import is created, for when the ryots of 
India are prosperous they would buy. more 
European goods. A low rate of exchange, 
therefore, favours exportation directly and fm- 
portation indirectly, There iw also the other 
aspect of the question to be considered, It is 
ovident that when exchange falls by 1d. it the 
rupee, a tax of £t,000,000 is levied on the 
pople of India to weet Home Charges im. 
London taking Indin's yearly remittance at 
about £25,000,000 So when the rupee falls 
fiom 1s 6d. to 1. 4d, the people have to 
sustain a toss of £2,090,000 to meet these 
charges. Such w the penalty India is now 
paying for not being endowed with a sound 
monetary system, Whether the enhanced valno 
imparted to the rupee would or would not be a 
taxition on the productive power of India is a 
point to be decided —a most contested point,— 
on which the Currency Commission will have 
to come to a decided opinion, 

Wiat the people of India now look for ia 
that the country should be endowed with ant 
effective gold standard with a gold ewrretey. 
‘This will obviate any distocation of industrial 
conditions jn the country and will ulso-fürther 
agriculture and commerce. ‘The very large 
benefits it offers justify thie demand of the 
present Royal Commission and til) this is 
Rranted there can be no frevdom to Indin from 
the present harassing uncertainties to a State 
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to enjoy u unstinted automatic currency. We 
wait the recommendations of the Hilton Young 
‘Commission with patience and hope that they 


will be such as will 
currency, making it possible for 
im am even course of commerce and finance, 





‘THE TWO PROBLEMS OF INDIA: 
(Cow-Killing and Tomtom-Playing). 


By Mr. A. S: WADIA, M.A. 


ME WV reported Mat a serious situation hat seen 
ai drildaltur in Coddspan District wx a remi of 
Moharrum celebrations Thao war a longstanding 
spite Between the Mahomedans and Vaishya 
inima) oj the Wwenttty relating to the tatier's 
Mélsüepes to conduet procetsions im front of De 
noh que with ceremonidt munie, The Madomedans and 
Valshjus ad their vetpective procestions last Friday 
nd Tong before the Valikya procession hod started, 3 
large erowl of Maiomeitany collectat nor ihe Vaishya 
Temple, arie wh weapons and Brickbats, ‘The 
Divi Magitirate and tne police arctved at the place 
Dui fhe mob war se enelted that (t conld wor be com 








| Molea. Thate was a regular shower of stoner and 


brickbats and the Thasildar, the Swh-Magtstrate, @ 
Haut constable and tao constables were sertowaly bu 
Adiitlonal fotice were wired for from the adfolsinz 
dlateiete by the Distrlet Magistrate and & wamber of 
People were arveited —Aitoclated Press 









Tt has been generally admitted that taking 
Wi im all the finest und keenest intellect we 
hhgyé at present in India is Mahatma. Gandhi's 
‘And yet, incredible though it may seem, it was 
the Mahatma himself who wrote the following 
in his newspaper, called Young India 

By justice why should pot a Musalmam Kill « cow 
every, day: in front of me? Dat his love for me 
testiaine him from so doing and. he goes et of hie 
Way sometimes even to refrain from enting. beet for 
Win Joye ol nw, anil yek thinks that he has done only 
jum what is right. Justice perits me te sont my 
meule iishe ear of Maulana Mabomed Afi when be 
ds at prayer bnt T go out of my. way to anticipate hin. 
feelings and make my talks whispers whilst be ix 
‘praying and still consider that I have conferred mo 
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right of playing tomtom precisely at 
prayer," 

Now this piece of mahatmic writing is 
unusual fn sentiment, so contradictory ii argu- 
ment and so crude in language that readi 
one is reminded of what Horace says in his D 
arte Poelica that "even good Homer sometimes. 
nods.” It may be, therefore, that our good 
Mahatma, like good Homer, was nodding when 
giving expression in his paper to these extra- 
ordinary ideas of his, and so one would be 
justified in passing by this fantastic bit of 
mahatmic wisdom, as a mere particular instance 
of Horatan dictum, were it mot that the 
problems he discusses therein, though in them- 
selves scarcely worth noticing, are nevertheless 
matters of life and death to those living in 
India: for, to them may be ultimately traced 
all ber ever-recurring communal trouble and 
the one permanent hitch iu the nation-building 
programme of her advanced politicians 

Plainly and unambiguously put, the issues 
that arise are simply these — 

1, Have the Hindus the right of playing 
their “‘ceremonial mnsie" on a public rond 
while passing & mosque? 

2. Have, om the other hand, the Mahone 
dans the Fight of leading sacrificial cows oñ a 
publie road and killing them as sacrificial offer- 
ings on ther great Td festival? 

Before we attempt to solve these two 
problems of momentous import to the peace and 
welfare of the teeming millions of India, we 
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three preliminary 


1. What is the trie nature of the Hindu 
ceremonial music as ordinarily played in their 
processions? 

a. What part does the cow play in the 
Hindu religions system and the Islamic sacri- 
ficial ritual? 

3- What are the conditions necessary in the 

precincts of a mosque for the proper carrying 
out of religions functions therein? 
* ‘Taking up the first question, let us at once 
admit that the old classical Hindu music of tol 
and rag, ordinarily known as ustadi gyan, has a 
quaint beauty and a sweetness all its own which 
none can question or gainsay, though it may. 
possibly fail to appeal to a foreign ear not 
attwied to it from childhood, Of this wstadi 
gyan, strange as it may appear, the most devoted. 
Yoturies and constant patrons are the Mahom- 
medans themselves. But the Hindu "ceremonial 
music against which — the — Mahomedans 
complain is wholly and radically a different 
thing, In fact, it is no musie at all in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term, For it is wot 
» conicord of sweet somds which fall melodious- 
ly on the ear and take captive the soul and lift 
it to a realm beyond the limits of time and 
space. No, it is nothing approaching this, 
But, it is one wild, unending cacophany of 
Wraying trumpets, clashing cymbals, and rattl- 
ing drums, which falls harsh and rasping on 
the ear and drives a true music-loving will to 
despair of human sanity. In a word, the 
ordinary Hindu ceremonia] mwsie as played im 
their processions, secular and religions, is a 
high revel of organised noise, 

It is this kind of "music" which, according 
to the great Mahatma, "justice permits him to 
shout in the ear of Maulana Mahomed Ali 
precisely at the time of his prayer." The 
Mahatma as usual is bonest and accurate in the 
expression, of his ideas- For he speaks of 
“shouting ay music”, and that word—"'shout~ 
ing"—faithfally expresses the true nature of the 
Hindu ceremonial music. And the reader can 
now judge for himself what kind of music 
‘could that he which is capable of being shouted 
jn the ear of a listener? 

s, ‘The cow plays a unique part in the 
Hinds religious system, With the Hindus the 
cow is mot, as with the rest of the world, a 
mere domestic animal whose chief use is to 
‘provide mille for men, but to them it is 
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infinitely more, According to Hindu Scrip- 
tures she is gai mata, the foster-mother of the 
Whole human race and the noblest representa~ 
tive of the entire species of the sab-human 
world. ‘Thus, the cow in the eye of a Hindu 
is at once a symbol of divine motherhood and a 
bond between rational creatures ond the brute 
creation. ‘To put in the Mahatma's own word: 
"This principle (of cow veneration) carries the 
human being above the limitations. of his own 
Tace, It brings about the identity of man with 
every living being.’ 

‘The true cult of the cow, be it remember- 
ed, has nothing of the idolatrous in it, and no- 
hody has condemned more strongly tham the 
Mahatma the ignorant fetish of his fellow- 
religionists who follow only the tetter of their 
Scriptures, forgetting to practise the spirit of 
compassion embodied iu it for all sentient 
creatures whatever. Once this cult is under- 
stood, one is not astonished at tlic Mahatma. 
calling it “the great gift of Hinduism to the 
world," nor at the importance which the 
Hindus as a race attach to tho protection of the 
cow 

‘On the other hand, in no authorised scrip- 
ture of the Maliomedans is the sacrifice of the 
cow enjoined or even suggested, "That this is 
50 is incontestibly proved by the fact that out- 
side of India,—even in the great lani of the 
birth and rise of Tslam—succh a thing as cow- 











sacrifice is wholly unknown and, consequently, ` 


has never been practised. It, therefore, stands 
to reason that the cowsacrifice of the Indian 
Mahomedans is purely a morhid local outgrowth 
Which is sanctioned by no authoritative catipn- 
law of theirs and its practice in modern India 
is even condemned by the most enlightened of 
their maulanas ms subversive of not only the 
trme spirit of Islam but also of the national 
interests of India as whole. 

3 Coming finally to the conditions 
necessary in the precincts of a mosque for thé 
proper carrying out of the religious service held. 
therein, Jet us in the first place make it cleat 
that, except om Fridays and festive days, the 
Mahomedan setvice is non-congregational and 
cack follower of Islam is consequently expected. 
to invoke his Crestor by himself five times a 
day at the call of the Muezzin, ‘There site no 
graven images mor painted pictures in the 
mosque to detract the attention of the worship. 
er, but the whiole surrounding ia kept rigorous- 
ly plain and simple to make it possible for him. 
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in the pervading peace and quite to concentrate 
his whole mind and soul on his Creator while: 
sying his prayers. 

Summarising the above discussion on the 
three subsidiary questions we come to the 
following conclusions — 

1. "The old Hindu music hus m charm and 
value of its own; as such it deserves to be 
closely guarded and nationally supported, but 
the ordinary, “ceremonial music” of the streets 
is a hideous travesty of the old musical heritage 
of the land: consequently, it merits to he 
systematically checked and. ultimately 
suppressed. 

2. The Hindi cult of the cow is a beauti- 
ful creed as far as it goes and if kept within 
proper bounds is worthy of every encourage- 
ment and publie support, while the cow- 
sacrifice of the Mahomedans is canonically un- 
sod and not warranted by any known wage 
or precedent of Islamic Ials outside of India. 
Consequently, it must be discountenanced and 
tepressedd with a strotyg hand, 

3- The precincts of the mosque must he 
kept iu such a state of pence and quite as to 
allow the worshipper to hold free and undis- 
turbed communion with bis Creator as far as 
possible at al) times of the day. 

‘Poking: np now the two main questions with 
which we started the: article, they can be 
answered as follows :— 

With whatover justification the Hindus may 
have claimed in the past thelr prescriptive right 
to play their ceremonial music before a mosque, 
that. riglit— considering tie true nature of their 
“music”! and the vital national interests involved 
in the question—they. mist forthwith renounce 
in a truly patriotic spirit, By such a remuncia~ 
tion the Hindus themselves, strange to say, 
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stand most to gain. For with gradual dis- 
appearance of their present decadent ceremonial 
“music,” their old classical music stands a 
fetter chance of coming into its own and of 
eventually evolving ceremonial or processional 
marches more ii consonance with its own hoary 
traditions and the musical ideas of the world 
at large. 

Similarly, with whatever justification the 
Mahomedans may have advanced in the past 
their prescriptive right to parade sacrificial 
cows. ont. public roads aud to slaughter them on 
i ir Id-festival, that tight—considering the 
iar veneration which the Hindus possess 
for the cow and the fact that ts sacrifice F 
not enjoined by any authoritative Islamic 
Sctipture—the Mahomedans must be made to 
relinnuish iu: the interests of the mation as a 
whole, And, as in the other case, the 
Malomedans themselves will be the chief 
gainers by such a relinquishment, for tot only 
will they ave demonstrated thereby their 
patriotic consideration for the scruples and 
susceptibilities of their great sister community, 
but, what is more, they will have advanced the 
canse which is above all others nearest and 
dearest to their hearty—namely, the preservation 
of the pristine purity and fair tame of Islam 
from Being sullied by wüwarranted innovations. 
and debasing accretions. 

Be that as it may, if we are serious about 
tbe Hindu-Muslim unity, we all—wliether 
Hindus or Mahomédans, Parsis, Jews, Sikhs or 
Anglo-Indians.—al will have to organise the 
public opinion of the entire nation for the 
systematic denunciation and have appropriate 
legislation passed for the. altimate suppression 
‘of—sacrificial cow-killing and -ceremonial 
tomtom-playing. 
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ENGLISH INFLUENCES ON URDU : A REJOINDER. 


By Dn. Savvip 


Pandit Maroharlal Zutshi's contribution to 
the tast issue of the Hindustan Review, entitled 
“The Development of the Hindustani Litera- 
ture" d interesting reading: Itis a 
my work, “The Influences of Engtish Li 
on Urdi Literature," and for that reason I have 
‘read if with particular interest, aud may I add, 
with profit to me, T have not had the privilege 
Df coming into personal contact with the writer, 
and T have nothing besides. his contribution. 
tinder reference to geide me as to liis qualifica- 
tion to enter upon a critical examination of the 
subject of my book. ‘The subject of my work 
suggests that its critic should be conversant 
With the scope and character of the English 
Literatnre on the one hand, md the-scope and 
character of the Urdu Literature on the other, 
He should at the same time be fully informed 
in the methods of literary criticism. My 
subject falls within the purview of comparative 
literature, It is a study in tbe inflience of one 
literature or another literature, or, to express 
it im other words, in the impact of one culture 
on another as manifested in literature. A well- 
Giformed critic will in the first instance, 
examine whether what f call the English 
infiuence in Urdu is really English in character, 
‘and whether I have traced that influence and 
analysed it ín w scientific manner. ‘That primary 
task done, it is up to the eritic to let subsidiary 
aspects attract hint. 

Does the Pandit Sahib fulfil these conditions? 
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He divides lis contribution into five sections. 
Ia the first he accuses me of political and 
communal prejudices, and believes that I have 
Said "ad things about the ninchiciialigned 
Hindus," and on that account lie does not feel 
happy Until he calls me a “typical woll-seasoned. 
Dureauerat," He would go further but for 
obvious want of spate probably hc would "for- 
Hear!" Well, all this i not literary criticism, 
anid X umy ofer a stiggestion, not a discreet 
Meginning either. A critie desirious of respend- 
ing to the true interests of his art would, how- 
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ever, relegate this to the subsidiary aspects of 
discussion. 

‘And, after all, whut is it T have said? Have: 
J really shown any racial or religious bins? The 
Pondit Sahib refers to page 4s whore [tm told 
1 have called the Hindu conununity the 
“erstwhile subjects of Mussalmans. T ask the 
Pandit Sahib to read that paragraph over again, 
gatticilarly the sentence which follows the one 
le has quoted from. "The passege is in simple 
English and offers no ambiguity; and he will 
find that F have there examined the attitude: of 
those Muslims who at the end of the last 
century desired ta dissocinte themselves from 
the Congress activity. An analysis of the 
mental attitude of a people or of a section of ít 
by a student of history can hardly be regardeil 
as the expression of his own attitude. Let the 
Pandit Sahib read also Chapter 1f, Sections (i) 
ad (4) wherein I have discussed the social and 
religious background of the carly Urdu Litern- 
ture, and drawn attention to the several social 
and religious evils which had crept into tho 
ife of the Indian Muslims of the 18th century 
and necessarily found expression- in theirt. 
literature and vitíated it» charaeter- Does alli 
that show any pro-Muslim or anti-Hindu bins? 
Could, another Muslim say anything harder 
agtinst his own people? Should a student of 
literary criticism necessarily profess amy 
particular political creed? 

Tn the same section the Pandit Sahih cites 
enother illustration, the only: other ilustration 
of what he titieves is my communal prejudice. 
I quote him—“When the elsims of Urdw for + 
tecognition as the mos important modent 
Julian langunge are in queso, we are tald 
sgain aud again that it is the common languag 
of Be indus asid “Mahomodaia LARAN IGE 
Dr. Latif tells us on page 106 that “Urdu 
literature is essentially a Musim contribu- 
on! 

-T should be the last person to suggest that 
Vida is the common language of all the Hindus. 
amd all the Muslims of India, and T sm suro T 
have said ít nowhere. I refer him to the foot- 
note on page 3 to correct his impression. But 

















T must insist that he should distinguish between 
the spoken language and the written literature 
in that language. Urdu since its birth has come 
io be the spoken tongue of a good many 
Muslims and Hindus together; but tbe Urdu 
literature us I have stated in my book, and 
which I still mantain is essentially a Muslim 
contribution. F have advisediy used the word 
essentially." But its import and connotation 
seem to have been lost on the Pandit Sahib. 
‘There have, no doubt, been a few Urdu writers 
from among the Hindi community, but what i 
there in their output ss against tbe whole 
quantity of Muslim contribution—the whole 
field of Urdu literature taken into consideration 
—to question the accuracy of my statement? 
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When a literary critic begins to examine a 
piece of composition in chagrin or in x spirit of 
yeligious indiguation at the writer. you may be 
cortain that he will invariably lose his sense of 
perspective. Tt is none of my fanit that the 
Pandit Sahib read unwarranted meanings into 
my words as T have shown above. Hut nce le 
did that and was roused by what he honestly 
felt a gratuitous fusolt to his commmal and 
Teligious feeling, it followed as an inevitable 
sequence that T'was not safe in bis hands. He 
praises whom 1 condemn and coudemns whom 
T praise. He devotes one full section to poor 
Hali and damns him because I have styled him 
fs the “leader of the new school of poetry." 
The Pandit Sahib thinks that none "who 
possesses either critical acumen or ripe literary 
judgment", will call bim a poet. Hali im the 
‘pinion of ‘the Pandit Sahib has, "'umcouthness 
of diction,” indulges in, "very wupoetic 
sentiments suggestive of the wasberwoman." 
His "is not poctry for the simple reason that 
the thing could have been said very much better. 
in prose and the man who could write such stuff 
can never he regarded es a poet worth the 
wame. These are Pandit Mgnoborlal Zutshi's 
words, but T do not think ke means all that 
he says, Hal will five in spite of all detraction. 
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‘he Pandit Sahib in his zeal to run me down 
iv the name of the “much-matigned Hinds 
comminuit" would not even allow me the 
privilege of calling Urdu, Urdu.. He prefers to 
cait jt “Hindustani.” Weli, no student of 


Sohib should know, is a development of the 
j effected primarily under the 
infiuence of the Persian language and through 
Persian or Arabic, and because this develope 
ment has certain outstanding qualities of fts 
own iis called by the special name of Urdu. 
Tt may be the misfortune of that dialect that its 
literature was nursed in its infancy on Persian 
ideals and in centres of Islamic enlture, such as 
Delhi and Lucknow. Since, however, it is 
christened “Urdu” by those who fostered it, 
let ts itt all common decency call it by its proper 
name. 
Tn tbe same unscientific manner the Pandit 
Sahib strives to correct my statement that there 
‘was no prose in Urdu before Insha apart from a 
few passages written in the Indo-Persian style. 
He thinks that the story (Kuarl/daiBhan 
written by Insha gives the le dict. to my 
statement. But the Pandit Sahib, instead of 
attributing my statement to ignorance, shouid 
have examined the language of the story before 
asking me why I failed to notice it in my survey. 
of the early Urdu literature, As he himself 
sys, the writer of the story claims to have 
“studiousiy refrained from single 
Persian or Arabic word in the phe: 
whole narrative.” Wel, that 
reason for me to discard it as a piece of Urdu 
literature, as I have discarded the writings of 
the Pandit Sahib's friends who have been 
to Sanskritise the language. 
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I have characterised the carly Urdu Poetry 
as in fhe main “artificial, conventional, and un- 
inspiring." Becanse T have taken up this 
standpoint the Pandit Sahib focis it his bounden 
Guty to stare me in the face. He must know 
that I have nowbere condemned his early 
masters, Mir, Dard, Atish, Ghaib aud Anis 

- I have tried to recognise all that 
Wus good and wholesome jn them, howeyer 
Tittle that might be, but the Pandit Sahib will 
make his readers believe that I have not offered. 
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One good word for these early writers. Look 
at his words: “Have not these cunning 
artificers in words, so gratuitously condemned 
by Dr, Latif, forged out of them phrases and 
expression that linger in our ears and haunt our 
memories? Has Dr. Latif been never moved by 
the deep pathos of the poetry of Mir, ringing 
with the anguish and agony of real passion, and 
has the almost tragic wistfulness, which is the 
dominant note of the Sufi pocts never haunted 
his memory? Has he never felt the charm of 
the felicity of the inevitable phrase, and, even 
more, the cadence which gives to certain lines 
of Ghalib their mysterious potency? Hf Dr 
Latii has not had his emotions touched by the 
best poetry of the old masters, and if all that 
they wrote is to him merely, ‘imitative, artificial 
and uninspiring,’ then I can only say I am 
sorry for him. 

‘Phe ilies are mine. ‘The italicised words 
form some of the stock-in-trade of hack literary 
vritics and are frecty employed for the sske 
of impression, without the slightest ragard to 
the subject they discuss, What is "tragic 
wistfulness", may I ask, as applied to Urdu 
Foetry? What again is “mysterious potency? 
Could the Pandit Sahib give mo illustrations from 
mny of his early masters? Why do poeple use 
words wliich bave no meaning for us behind 
thom. Expressions such as those used by the 
Pondit Sahib have a special meaning when 
applied to certain sections of Europeam poetry. 
But what do they convey to us when applied 
To an Atish or à Mir? 

The Pandit Sahih hus unnecessarily 
exicited himself on behalf of the early Urdu 
poets. That the early Urdu poetry is in 
xsentials, “artificial conventional and wninspir- 
ing" may, for my sake, be not admitted by 
fim, But I assure him, as I have shown in 
the pages of my book, that my estimate is 
endorsed by men of approved standing in the 
realm of Urdu literature, by men like Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Hafiz Nazir Abmad, and 
the poet Hali, not to speak of some of the 
writers of the present day. The early Urdu 
poetry may have a charm and fascination for 
the Pandit: some of their phrases anà expres- 
Sions may sii be “lingering” in his ear» and 
“Haunt his memory and throw him into = 
mood of “tragic wistfulness!. T am prepared 
to believe all that. In my book I have 
recognised the existence of mem like bim, still 











hand was of a diferent nature. 1 was called 
‘upon to trace the influence of English Literatiire 
on Urdu Literature. There might be, atid 
there are, other ifluences working side by side, 
but my task was only to rivet my attention 
upon one of them, vis, the influence of 
English. Wheresoever I found a recognisable 
reaction to this influence in the works of the 
leading writers, I put my finger on and recorded 
my impressions. Any critic of my book who 
would command respect from me must show 
that he has borne this in mind. 
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I think T have done with all the observations 
the Pandit Sahib has made in Eis contribution. 
Since the publication of my book varios crities- 
have reviewed it variously, according to thelr 
light and equipment. Every one has offered 
some word of encouragement. Only two have 
chosen paths of their own. One is Mawlwi 
Abdul Haq, Editor of the Urdu of Aurangabad, 
the other is the Pandit Zutshi who in many 
respects has repeated what Mawlwi Abdul Haq 
has said before. None of them has entered 
into the spirit of my composition; mone 
approached the subject on scientific Hines, 
Mawhei Abdul Haq is a representative of the 
school of Urdu literary criticism who im onc 
guise or another have persisted during the 
decadent phase of Islamic poetry, and "aban 
whom I have made some very pertinent 
observations in the course of my dissertation. 
Tf one like him has sought comers only and 
has not stood up before the stricture of my 
composition and examined its harmony, $ am 
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mot surprised. He is a true child of his tradi- 
tions: his tastes are not laid on the humanistic 
foundations of modern culture. His school 
will live until the dawn of light—the dawn that 
is coming slowly, yet with certain steps. But 
the Pandit Sahih talking of his Byronic 
"Haedekur in thyme,” his “Vanity Fair," his 
“Becky Sharp" and his “Falstail”, should haye 
known hetter as to what it is that constitutes 
living and creative literature. 

1 shall not be perturbed at what these two 
critics, such as they are, have had to say about 
my work. As against their estimate T can quote. 
that of every other critic; but shall rest content 
by saying, though T say it for the sake of those 
who may not have had the opportunity or thé 
time to read my book: that Naswab Immad-ul- 
Mulk, Sayyid Husayn Bilgrami, whom every- 
one wili recognise as an authority on the 
subject calls my book “‘a masterly work”, and 
that Mawhwi Inayatullah, the Curstor of the 
Urdu Translation Bureau of the Oosmania Uni- 
versity, an Urdu scholar of approved position, 
expresses himself thus: 

Certainly it is not a aubject that wan touched 
upon by au able pen before. I found the work 
extrenicly interesting to- read, amd 1 believe ib wil 
he of immense service and 3. good guide to those 
Mlio are interested io the Urdu language und its 
teratnre asd carseitly desire to improve them. 
"The comprehensive way in which yon bave arranged 
nd treated the subject is simply wonderful and it 
ih perhaps for the first time that we actually reslise 
how title we have done aud how in. a. deplorably 
primary stage are all our efforts to develop ont 
literatmre on weiter fines. With all honour to those 
Wo worked and departed there is à lot of work 
helare us who live aiil mush to hope for the better i 
Me are ow aiid thin awakened wo our duties by a 
voice of real encouragement and honest criticism such 
aa youn” 

AIL cri should serve the cause of truth 
and. knowledge, and I am, therefore, personally, 
neither elated nor dismayed at. what others have 
said in favour of or against me. My conchi- 
sions mst stand or fall by what they are worth. 
"They are not the final word and are bound to 
be displaced or modified) as further light is 
thrown on the subject. For my part I shall 
be satisfied if with all its limitations, my humble 
effort succeeds in stimulating thought and con- 
tributing, jm ever so small a measure, to the 
promotion of the right taste for literature 
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amongst the Urdu speaking population of this 
country of ours. 
I do not-ask to see the distant scene, 
Que step enough Tor me- 

‘There are three “minor slips" to which the 
Fandit Sahib and one or two other critics have 
drawn my attention to. Such slips are inevit- 
able in every literary work especially printed 
in the absence of the writer. You will find 
them in the writings of even such scholars of 
international fame as Morgoliouth, Brockiman, 
and the late Prof. Browne. If my book ever 
secs the light of another edition, it will be 
my pleasant duty to acknowledge the several 
suggestions made to me. 








THE REVIEWER'S “LAST WORDS.’ 
By PAN MANomARLAL ZoTsHt, MGA. 


By the courtesy of the Editor of the 
Hindustan. Resiew I have been able to. see in 
proof the rejoinder which Dr. Sayyod Abduh 
Latif has written to my teview of his pook, The 
Influence of English Literatwre on Urdu Litera 
ture, I do not propose to write at any length 
eon this new venture of Dr. Latif's, but I may 
be permitted to make a few observations, on 
certain mis-statements made in his apologia. 
Dr. Latif is angry with me because [ 
disagreed with his over-valuation of Hali as a 
poet and he exclaims: “Hali will live in spite 
of all detraction.”” Yes, Hali will live in spite 
9f bis blind admirers but he wil live s a ctc 
as the aut of that fine biography, 
Yadgar-i-Ghalib, but mot as a poet. 4 
He is even more angry with me for sing 
the word "Hindustani." “He thinks that “id 
all common decency” it should be called: Urdu. 
and that it is “unscientific” to call it 
Hindustani. Later ou in his article Dr. Laüf 
informs all those whom it may concern that 
“Nawwab Imadulmulk Sayyed Husain Bilgrami, 
whom every one will recognise as an authority 
ou the subject, calls my book "a 
werk." As he has quoted this testimonial of 
Nawwab Sahib and recognises him ms au 
authority, may 1 respectfully inform him that 
this "authority uses the term “Hindustani” 
Without ariy compunction. I give below. tiree 
extracts from the Addresses, Poems and Other 
Weitings of Sayyed Husain Bilgrami, CST. 





E 


edited by none other than Dr, Sayyed Abdul 
Latif himself (Hyderabad, Decean, 1925) -—() 
“We can easily, imagine our futuro Pandits not 
only writing a Latinised Hindustani bot 
‘mouthing an Indianised Latin.’ (on page 5. 
from the essay on ‘Scientific Nomenclature for 
the Vernaculars!}, (2) “In order to explain it 
to the reader siot learned in- Hindustani” (on 
page 19, from the same essay as above); amd 
(3) "Are you aware what infiuence Aligarh 
Movement has olready had on Mussalman 
thought and Hindustani Literature.” (on 
page 104, from the Presidential Address at the 
Rampur session of the Mohomedan Educational 
Conference). So if the use of the term 
“Hindustani” is indecent and unscientific, Tam 
ju good company, Did Dr. Latif in his 
editorial capacity find fault with the Nawwab 
Sahib? Tf he did not, why has be poured the 
vials of his wrath on me? It reminds one of 
the Persian proverb which says that there is a 
certain class of people whose memories ure very 
short, 





n, 

One paragraph ol Dr. Latif's apologia T must 
quote in fll; 

ujn dhe same uosejentife manner the Pandit 
Sali strives to correct. my statement, that 
iere was o proie in Urin before Imba 
apart from» few passagen writtety in: the 
InüsPersm wyle. He thinka tbat he 
mty Kuar-Uyattthan weiten by Tiha 
ives the Hie direct to my statement, Nt 
the Pandit Sahib inte of miributing my 
Matement to ignorance, should have 
examined the langnage of the story before 
asking me why 1 failed w notico À in my 
Harvey ob the early Uri literature. Ax be 
"imme say», the writer of the story claims 
to fave “stodbonly reíralued [iom uslag a 
single Persian of Arabic word in the course 
fot the while narrative." Well, that i» just 
The remon be me to discard it av a piere 
"ol Unda Dtersture, s& 1 lave discarded the 
"ripe of the Pandit Sahib'e friends who 
have pen trying to Sanskriti the 
language." 

In did not find fault with Dr, Latif for 
saying that ‘there was mo prose in Urdu belore 
Tnsha upart from a few passages written in the 
Indo-Persian style,” or for discarding Insha's 
Kumar (dai Bhan as 0 piece of Urdu Titerature, 
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L found fault with kim for making the following: 
statements on page 77 of his book: 
"^A few sentences are alto attributed to the poèt 
Sayyed Insha aud Aitaa Jabdjahan. 
From the natare ot the compositions, oue 
will ai once notice that Hwy are bat 
wwateutidh attempts espmased in a heavy 
and cumbenome siyle mid written im a 
Tanguage hardly distinguishable from. the 
IndorPetaian it) vogue im the later days of 
tbe Moghal Empire. 

Here he distnedy says that only a few 
sentences of prose wore written by lush, not 
before Insha, and that Insha's prose was written 
in “a heavy cumbersome style" and “in a 
Jauguage hardly distinguishable from the Tado- 
Persian in vogue int the later days of the Moga 
Empire," My contention was aud is tbat nsa. 
wrote not merely a few sentences but a complete. 
story, and he wrote in very simple Hindustani, 
mot [n "Iudo-Persian," T criticised what Dr, 
Latif wrote in his book, mot what Dr, Latif 
writes now in his apologia, which i utterly 
different from what he wrote previously. He 
is welcome to correct himself aud change dis 
opinion, but he cannot be allowed to distort 
facts to escape from an indefensible position, 

I said in-my review that the dictum of Dr. 
Latif that “until the wdvent of  Ruglish 
influence, all thot want under the siame of Urdu 
literatare, which is entirely im verse, was all 
imitative, artificial und uninspiring” was too 
sweeping and that every student of Urdu poetry. 
will protest against it, Now Dr. Latif says 
that he nowhere condemned Mir, Dard, Atish, 
Ghalib and Anis, wholesale, But he did say 
that all they wrote, (for they wrote before the 
advent of English influence), Was imitative, 
artificial and uninspiring. If this is mot 
Wholesale condemnation, what then is it? Dr. 
Latit cannot be allowed to wriggle out of his 
uncomfortable position so easily. Further on, 
he very kindly remarks that certain expressions 
used by me is praise of the old masters are 
“the stock-in-trade of hack literary critics," 
expresses his inability to understand the -meati- 
ing of “tragic wistfulness! when applied to 
Sufi poets, and of “mysterious potency, when 
applied to Ghalib’s verse, and asks me to give 
illustrations. I am sorry I cannot oblige him; 
for I am not prepared to cast pearls, He bas 
either read the old masters or he Tiss not. If 
he has not, he should read them carefully tow, 
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If be has rend them already, and has failed to 
Understand them and to appreciate their charm, 
nothing that T may write or quote will enlighten 
him. [can only repeat that Í am sorry for lim, 
but it i beyond my humble powers to supply 
the defects of mature. He may revel amidst 
"the  infuences which characterise high 
aesthetic. lie" whatever that they mean,— 
and which evidently render an Indian insensible 
to the poetic worth of Mir, Ghalib and Anis : 
1 for my part would not touch sel “influences 

even with a pair of tongs. 

Dr. Latif says that T took lim to task “for 
not having included in the list of the present- 
alay writers some of his own favourites" and 
States that he did. not be so because he was not 
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writing a hsitory of Urdu Literature but was 
only tracing the influence of English Literature 
on Urdu Literature, This is exactly my point. 
I say that no writer who sets out to trace the 
history of fEnglish influence on Hindustani,— 
I beg Dr. Latif’s pardou—I mean, Urdu 
Mterature—and who has any pretensions to the 
knowledge of his subject, can afford to ignore 
the Oudh Punch, the poetry of the late Pandit 
Braj Narayan Chakbst andl in the Zamana „for 
they represent some of the important agencies 
through which English influence has worked 
and is working. Dr, Latif failed to recognise 
them because he docs not know enough about 
them and this ignorance sadly mars his effort, 











By LaLa LAjeaT RAL, MLA, 


‘The problem of Tudia is: part of the world 
problem, India is the heart of the Orient, I 
deliberately say the "Orient" therein including 
Africa and Asia both, As long as India is under 
the political and economic domination of the 
white people, Asia must remain so, and as Asia 
ie riot free, Africa must, perforce, te exploited 
by Europe, India’s political subordinat’on is 
the key to the politica) bondage of all the 
coloured mos of the word, This “elasti of 
colour” 5, in the opinion of some of tlie most. 
Chonghiful Americans and Europeans, the 
greatest problem of the world as it is constituted 
today. But in India, we have even more 
complicated situation. To the 
fins been added “the clash of creeds". 
cluaty of different religions is the principal cause 
of India’s. political bondage and economic 
dependence. TE we could remove this obstacle, 
we could sotve Tadia's problem without much 
difficulty, and thereby help substantially towards 
the soltition of the world problem. Can we 
solve it; and if so, how? 

Tn order to understand the situatiou, we 


Minst imdertake g rapid and brief survey of- the 
4 




















manner in whieh the white people's domination 
of the East began. The author of '"Phe. 

of Colour” has done this for us iu a few striliny. 
sentences and T make no apology for reproduc- 
ing them, 

"Ww pe not it ġe troe thot, the white man's 
mision is ‘to farm the world’, he ta i faet, doite 
ta on a sesle unprecedented in Nitory and wii 
revolutionary elects on the Nile of ihe mees whos 
Mauds he farms and whose life: he directs, 

"A swift moving pieture of the last four centuries 
fof history, an ot the world today, wili tir Into 
relief this antonishing’ situation, 

MIE we stand tack rather insa than five hundred 
years amid fook oat on thè world of, say, raso, we 
discover the white manr besieged in the relatively small 
mass of land that’ we call Western) agd Central 
turopes with the group of British Islands Tying off 
he shorts of that continent, TE he taemned ihin hend 
over his shoulder East, he fonnd hanging om to hie 
mk the Mongol of the Russian sud Central Avian 
Steppes. Tf, desiring, as he did, the trade of India, 
We looked sewtheest or south tie found (mom the 
Danube across nearer Asia. to the Nile, econ North 
‘Africa fo the Gibralter) the bortile scimiter of the 
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world ot Islami Derrinig tin way. Westward tay ihe 
‘Atlantic wenn, that wild waste of endless waters which 
‘ie bud ever crossed, which were Indeed to him the 
‘end df the world, 

‘Literally then the white man saw tsimoelt in that 
durrow continent eüirled by an unbroken siege of 
Tuman enemies and by the impassable ocean. 

“Suddenly two dramatic adventures not only 
changed the history of the world, bat revolutionized 
the roll of the. white man în hawan affairs. 

"In i99: Columbus seeking a puw route to India 
actors the Atlantic, stumbled om the colossal break 
water of» new coninent ld 14$ Va&co de Gam 
alo int search ef a mew route to India, found his 
Way round the southernmost promontory of Africa 
inio tbr Indian Ocean and landod at Calicut. The 
white man had broken the barrier of the Atlantic and 
‘had outflanked the forces of Islan by the tremendos 
detour of the Cape af Good Hope-iwo etupendonr 
chlevements that were tò alter the destiny of man. 
Te at once discovered a "New World" and had. made 
the oceans 

“A. pathway to the ends of Earth. 
broken. 











incessant tide of expansion of the white man's 
dominance, has owel across the world frum Mritain 
And. Wet. Central Hitope." 

"his is rather a long extract, tmt T could 
not put it better and so I have taken the liberty 
of reproducing it at length. It is true that the 
New World way the first (o. be discovered, but 
that discovery: need tint Have flected the Orient. 
A ll, bat for the almost sirtttincons discovery 
af the route of the Cape of Good Hope by 
Vasco, de Gama. ‘The discovery of the new 
world was purely accidental, The discovery of 
the route to tie Orient was iloliberately plauned 
aud designed. "he Oriont was already known 
to Europe. It was ftom the former that the 
Jatter had originally learnt everything worth 
learning, about the arts of peace and war, 
agriculture and handicraft, music and mathema- 
ties, medicine nnd astronomy, painting and 
sculpture, religion and theology and even ship- 
pine and ship-making. History had already 
‘recorded several struggles between the East and 
the West for Political and Economic supremay. 
So far the hulance of power had generally been 
‘in favour of the East. Against one temporary 
mild of Persia and India by the Macedonian, 
there ad been several successful invasions 
followed by conquests and occupation of the 
dest parts of Europe by the Asiaties, The 
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‘Mongols were in possession of large tmets of ~ 
European Russia, the Turks cectipled’ all the 
Tatkans with almost the whole littoral of Eastern 
Mediterranean, both jin Asia and Europe. 
‘The Arabs had for several centuries riled over 

Shain and other well-known parts of the Latin 
country, They were actually in possession of 
and were ruling over the whole of Norther: 
Africa, Against this history knew only of two 
conquests of Westernmost Asia und Egypt: by’ 
the Europeans. ‘The first was by the Greeks * 
whose rule over Hgypt lastéd for some time, 
but whose sway in. Western Asia itself was that 
of culture rather than of conquest. ‘The second 
was by the Romans, who took over the Greek 
possessions in Africa and Asia and ruled over. 
them for some centuries, but they never crosse 
ihe Euphrates, No European army except that 
of the Macedo ever reuclied Persia, Central 
Asia and India. On the political side it was 
Islam and the Islamic peoples thut penetrated 
Ewope ond held it in thelr grip, On thë 
economic side it was India (hit held sway over. 
the markets of Europe through its cotton, sik. 
and woollen fabrics and its gold, After th - 
Persian domination of the Mediterranean had 
rumbled to pieces before the Grecks, that part 
‘of the Orient was occupied, às we lave seen, by 
the Greeks and the Romans until Islam rose 
sphinx-ike, and by one swift amd dramatic 
movement not only recovered «l| the Asiatic 
anil African dominions of the Romans bur 
actually carried. war into the heart of Western: 
Europe and took possession of some of the most. 
valuable and fertile parts of that continent. 
Slowly the tide of conquest. ndvaticed- wntil ii. 
1485 Constantinople was takes sti Kurnpe wis. 
invaded from the Kast by the Ottoman ‘Turks 
sho reached the walls of Vienna, 

"he discovery of Vasco ide Gama, however, 
changed the whole situation, The first victim 
was India, It was from India, with adian = 
money und Indian men, that Kuropenn domina 
tion in “Asin and Africa mainly spread Rast, 
West and South. Tt is thus that to-day neatly 
the whole of Asia and Africa ies: prostrate at 
the feet of the European. Whit it comes tò, 
may again be stated in the words of Mr. 
Mathews in. his Chash of. Colou 

With. the exception of Ihe Far Fax—Chipa amd 
the Japanese mpire—and parts of South. Ameria 
the white man in these centuries hoa with the irresditi- 
Me drive of his enorgetic expansion, discovered for 
Himself, opened up and then taken wader his contmli 
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ad Mie cenis of eke work, Ty Hw dechanicsl 
Siitueles of the modern wicnice, wh teatypart at yoo 
and af blean, the cae anid wireless, the giant liner 
Mid he trapacoptiuental tailwaya, anit these children 
of internal caiubuation, engine and the weroplane and 
ihe motar plough, the whiu man hus carried bis 
contral into the secret recesew of every continent 
He has farmed the world by eniployihr tbe lbuer of 
ten of every race umher the Sux The Hands of 
Africani, Asialles nd'IMamics produce Uie rabler 
amd tbe gol, the cotton und the oil, Hie toddi amit 
nbre» wt very kind, at pour this gathered wentth 
hntr the Map ot the West. 

Tia deoa ditoty ol 
centuries, 

“There ae on earth some fy million square milles 
^. fatale Van anríuce. OF these mites forty-seven 
are under white domimanre or nearly the whole 
Fabitible aren. of the world, OF the cemuining six 
Till suure milen over foar million suare milet 
yellow racee-the Chiese wod the 
Jipamine, the Lifer now tiring «way over Koren, 
Vortwa and the Pacific lamha that Germany mial 
fo guvern north ot the Itquntor, 

"OK all this vat oren uf fortyeven milijon squire 
Wiles, ewmolled by the white races, hy far the 
rester part ih under the Mamit af he Hngliahapenk- 





these four astounding 















im peoples OC every seven people iar the Dritiot 
Vünipite, six are colourei." 

How thew amazing results have been 
obtained and how they affect ws in India ant 





Wi Asin are questions whieh we examine below. 


M. 

"The rewdiest awwer to the question raised 

by me would be, that Kurope's sücess in 
tiking possession of the whole world is due to 
power placed in the Hands of its peoples by 
the growth of knowlellge, and the progress 
that has taken. place i science during the last 
two centuries. 
“The very facts," says Mr. Basil Mathews, 
that the siege of Tslam forced the white man 
to take to the ocean, drove him also. to begin 
inventing new instruments for navigation, and. 
so Md pn to new sciences of mathematics, 
Astronomy, engineering construction, medicine 
and created that intellectual în- 
iiveness and inventiveness which are (when 
get down to the roots) the central creative 
forces of the mew world." 

"he inventions of James Watt and George 
Stephenson created the industrisl revolution. 
"The industria] resohwion brought in its trait 












wealth anil an increase in, population. Thea 
followed the fairy-like deyelopmesit of transport 
and of farming and of mining until distance 
was destroyed and space shrank into smallness. 

But this is at best, only a half truth, ‘There 
was not much of science in the rth and thè 
th centuries when the real disintegration of 
Tndis began. This disintegration was. started 
and helped by internal catises rather than by 
external presstire, which ini fact did wot come 
iuto ful force until long after Arrangzsh's: 
death, TiN then the Europeans in Tndin had 
‘only been petty: traders who relied much oit 
the support of the native rulers, for the safety 
‘of their trade and effects. Phe causes that 
brought about the. dissolution, first of the 
WMoghw! and them of the MahraHa Empires, 
stand quite apart from the growth of scienee and 
lwowledge in Europe. "he fame whic 
consnmeil tho Moghul Empire and Inter burut 
and reduced ta ashes the Mahratta Federation, 
was ignited by the clash of faiths, and the 
Consequent lack of co-operation between the 
people and their rulers Individual ambition 
and treachory also played their part, but the 
main wmderlsing cause was the ch of 
religions, On occasions people of different 
faiths joined hands against the British, but the 
latter could always successfully play ome 
tgainst the other, so much so that tho 
followers of different faiths vied ome with 
another im serving the British and extending 
their Empire all over Asia. 

Then came the growth of science which 
accelerated the movement thus set in motion 
Uy the clash of faiths, until step by step nearly 
the whole world came under the domination of 
ihe white race. Mr. Basil Matliows excludes 
China and Japan from this description, dmt 
China is, perhaps, as good as a European farmi. 

According to Mr. Mathows, "'the white mán. 
has indeed found it to be fis destiny to "farm 
the world’; but “in the process he hus stirred 
the races of the world into new life. He still 
controls the governing machinery and most of. 
the productive industry of tlie. world but fis 
rule is ehullenged, Some men of the other 
races would fight him, Others would work 
with him. Few, however, would be ready to 
carry on indefinitely under his unqualified 
atharity 

"Permanently to resist the claim oë the other 
1üces for new power would lend to worldowar- 
"To accept it swiftly without qualification would 
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lead to chaos. Is there a way out of 
this impasse? What basis, if any, is possible, 
for a world-order in which all the just rights 
and needs of every race would be met?" 

‘This is the ‘vital world-wide issue which 
mot only Mr. Mathews but several other 
‘Europeans and Americans have of late been 
discussing and trying, each im his own way, to 
solve. To the Facearrogant the answer is 
simple, ‘The white race, they say, is the only 
face fit to govern; others must occupy a 
subordinate position for all time t come, ‘The 
-story of the domination of the coloured races 
"by the white fs a story of blood and torture, 
of cruelty and infamy, of cunning an deceit 
not unmixed with energy and daring enter- 
prise, and also with industry of the most extra- 
ordinary kind. This is no place to recount all 
this. For the present we sre concerned, only 
With the situation as it is. 

“The clash of colour, the resistance of the 
other races to white domination has", says Mr. 
Mathews, "led many men, some of them of 
great brilliance of mind to say; first, that the 
root-facts of the physical and mental differences 
Gf thie races cause this conflict; secondly, that 
you cannot change those great fundamental 
facts of race; therefore, thirdly, you must have 
quce-war and fourthly, you bad better face the 
fact and’ prepare to resist the demand of the 
other races by the united armed force of all the 
white man's numbers and wealth and capacity." 

Mr. Mathews’ examination of the racc 
problem leads him, as it has led many other 
thinkers of note, to the conclusion that 
"rice antagonism is mot rooted in primitive instinct, 
ff ie not present in the natural child; it ie pet there 
Derwigh suggestion and edacation by the adalt. Di 
is not fondamentali st ned not exist. This discovers 
lrsaks the terrible tyramy of race-antagonism over 
nas. He can conquer and destroy racemar We 
gan ‘wipe ost ome enemies by ‘wiping wot our 
eamities’ The third thing is, tht the highest 
authority—as well at from oar own ontlook cn 
history—the world domination of the white man is 
a recent growth and is not Wkely to persist inde 
finitely. 

"bat ben je needed to achieve the ideat of tbe 
Wortes om tbe plane of our lie bere and nom? 
We mee in the sais of man, some real and 
powerful force that will fase the separate national 
tind racial spirits into a unity- We need a King 
Arthur: idea and ideal to pather the warring knights 
jute a Romnd-Table of world-chivalry 10 cooperate 
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im defending the dires med the weak andi =" 
fighting foe worli-pesce." 

How far this is likely to happen and what 
is going to be the offshoot is known only to 
gods. 

mr. 


‘The problem of India is, however, a double 
problem. Tt is a race problem (or a clash of 
colour) so far as the antagonistic interests of 
the white people and the people of the country * 
are concerned. As between the latter inter-se, 
there is no race rivalry now, whatever might 
bave been the case in ancient times, Vet the 
problem which actually faces them is even more 
dificult and complicated. It is the problem of 
cenficting creeds, Ours is a lnd of many 
iciths. Some call them all “warring faiths’’,, 
but the actual struggle for supremacy is con- 
fined to three—Hinduism, Islam and Christians 
ity. 

Just as present, the aumber of Christians 
is not sufficiently large to cast a shadow on 
the political future of the country. Mortover 
the younger generations of the Indian 
Christians are coming to realise that on the 
ground of religion they should advance no 
claims for special treatment im the domain of 
Volitics. They are content to take their stand 
on merit and merit alone. But with the 
increase of numbers, which Dr, SK. Dutta, at 
a meeting of the Unity Conference ut Delhi put 
&t 1000 a day, one does not know what changes 
tight come în tbe mentality of the community 
in the future. There are, however, several 
elements in the situation which reduce the fear 
of a change for the worse to almost a negligible 
quantity. What actually troubles us at the 
Present moment is the antagonism (which is 
growing, both in volume and intensity) between 
‘the two principal religious communities of the 
sountry—the Hindu and the Muslim, Both + 
are suspicious and mistrustiul of euch other. 
‘One hus always been militant; the other is 
developing that characteristic very fast. One 
is anxious to increase its numbers; the other, 
at Kast, to maintain the status quo. ‘This, the 
latter thinks, it can only achieve by becoming 
Ss aguressive as the other is (e, by adding 
active conversion of people of other faiths to 
is programme. Shuddhi and Tabligh are the 
craze of the day. T say this in no deprecating. 
spirit as I am myself an advocate of the first, 
as Muslims age of the second. Anxiety. to 
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increase numbers for eventual political gain is 
ut the bottom of both. Religion is thus being 
made a hundmaid of politics, us it has always 
Lect in the history of the human race. 

Il do not mean to say that no conversions 
have ever been made out of purely religious 
duoives. But the latter can ouly be said of 
comparatively a few individual cases. Mass 
conversions of the past and present have always 
had politics at their bottom, and it is these 
latter on which both the Híndus and Muslims 
are at present engaged. Islam, Christianity and 
Buddhis have from their very birth, been 
prosdetyzing religions, Hinduism, they say, 
was not so. Many people used to say that a 
Hindu was born and not made. The proposi- 
tion is now being contested both on principle 
and historically, The ancient history of 
Hinduism is cited in proof of the fact that 
conversion to Hindnism is possible, But 
whether this was so in the past or nat, it is 
evident that in future Hinduism is going to be 
a missionary religion. The exigencies of the 
situation arc being relied upon for this alleged 
change of front. 

‘The clash of Hinduism and Islam, however, 
is not the only clash that troubles us. Within 
Hinduism itself there is a clash between the 
reformers and the orthodox—the Arya, Samaj 
and the Sanatan Dharma Sabha,—also in the 
south of India there is a rivaly between 
Brahmins and Non-Brahmins. In Islam equally 
there is a clash between Suunis and Shins, 
Abmadis and Non-Ahmadis, Where this is 
Ewing to end, nobody knows. 

Anyway, if the present is any basis for the 
future, India bids fair to be a vast battlefield 
for the clash of faiths and creeds, No one 
Con ive any objection to freedom of propa- 
ganda, but this kind of rivalry or competition, 
which is almost unique in the modern world, 
ig bound to affect most injuriously India's 
prospects of political freedom. Our masters, 
the most astute, the most wide-awake and the 
most accomplished Imperislists of all bistory, 
are too human and too clever not to take 
advantage of the opening thus made by our 
selves, We do not need a prophet to tell us, 
that until in some way or other, this clash of 
faiths is so regulated as to be made inoffensive 
for political purposes, politically we are a 
Goomed nation, However much we may foam 
sud fret, fill then no substantial political 
advance is possible. And wuless we get our 
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freedom, neither the rest of Asia nor em 
will get theirs. We will, thus, by a conflict oi 
religions in our own country, be a direct. re 
of the coloured world's continued bondage, as. 
we faye been in the past the principal cause of 
their fall in the whitemaen's march towards 
‘world-ominion. 


IV. 


Let us glance over the map of the world and 
examine the situation a little carefuly. Egypt's 
advance towards independence has been sub- 
stantially creeked, She is sandwiched between 
the Suez and the Sudan, both of which are 
indispensable for the muintenunce of British 
supremacy in Asia und Africa, Turkey is free, 
but her frontiers ou the East and the West, the 
North and the South, are so arranged as to keep 
ier constantly at war with sonie one or other of 
her neighbours including some Muslim tribes: 
‘The bravery and strategy of Kamal Pass have 
forced a Laussane treaty, but Europe his not 
forgotten that the Turk is an Asiatic and a 
Muslim to boot. As for the homelands of tlie 
Arabs—Arabia, Syria, Palestine and Meso- 
potamia—any one who lias eyes can read the 
writing on the wall, China in the East, and 
the homelands of the Arabs in the West will 
never be allowed to have peace. ‘They are 
nominally free, but we know what their freedom 
means. In the heart of these Arab lauds British 
Imperislism has implanted am Ulster which has 
sealed the fate of all of them. The clash of 
doctrine and theology aided by the ambition of 
individual adventurers will do the rest. "The 
“indomitable courage" of the Riffs has raised a. 
Slight hope, in the hearts of sonie, of the coming 
freedom im North Africa; but Enropem inter- 
esis in Africa, East, West, North aud South ure 
oo extensive amid valable to let that ope be 
realised even to a modest degree. France and 
Spain ate already joining bands to crush the 
Riffs. Retain will play a watching game until 
she finds that the situation is beyond the means 
of two. ‘Then she may step in to give the final 
blow. 


Let us now Jok st Central Asia, 
Afghanistan is no doubt progressing, tat. the 
recent Khost trouble ending in the drastic 
measures which His Majesty the Amir took 
against the Ahsméiyas, is a warning finger for 
those who are in the habit of generalising 
and bsilding on very slender foundadtions. 
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Some sre inclined to build heavily on the 
rivalry between Imperialistie Europe and 
Bolshevik Russia, But they are counting with- 
Out their hosts. There is, I am afraid, nothing 
to choose’ between the two. ‘The Bolshevir 
has, far the present, only one aim and that is to 
compel Britain and France and the United 
States to mike up with them, As soon as this 
is achieved, their activities wre likely to take 4 
diferent turn. Some are hoping and praying 
fot a European war. lt may or may nót come. 
Even if it'does come, it may or may not be of 
fy substantial held to the warring faiths of 
Asia. It miy thus be fairly concluded that 
while India's bondage is a sourace of great 
humiliation and an intolerable loss to all her 
people, nay even to the rest of the coloured 
world, it is also most damaging to the Islamic 
world. Hindus have no interests outside India, 
Muslims have, Anybody who knows the 
A.B. of world politics must this clearly see 
through the game of the Anglo-Indian press and 
Anglo-Indian statesmen in taking the side of 
the Muslims in their quarrels with the Hindus. 
it is a part of a world-game. ‘Those who have 
eyes can see it, British Imperialists would be 
‘extremely stupid (which they are not) if they 
acted otherwise. Let not Indian Muslim 
leaders, then, be deluded by the friendship 
of Anglo-Indian scribes who äre goading 
them on to a bitter and never-ending 
Quarrel with the Hindus, and always backing 
them against the latter. I may be a "re- 
brand extremist,” but I have not spent 
years in Europe and America without knowing 
a bit of western mentality, The westerner is 
no saint, His alleged benevolence and philan- 
dhropy is not even skindeep. His professions 
àre only a part of a political game, In actua) 
Tife he is as cruel and as merciless as uny other. 
Imperialist in the history of the human race has 
been or can he. At present his one aim is ex- 
plnitation. He can feed his economic serfs well, 
he can allow them a morsel of civilised life too, 
if and as much as, it suits his purposs, But 
the moment he finds that his “benevolence”? or 
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hilanthropy” or "love of justice" is likely to 
interfere with his gaius, he stoops to such low 
tactics and such destructive processes as befit 
only those who are caten up with their own 
self-interest. Let the victims of the Punjab 
Martial Law fegimé speak. Let the Egyptians 
give evidence. Let the Africans tell their tale 
of woe and afflictions. Imperialism is a monster 
which knows no law and no bounds. See 
aggramlisement at any cost is the only tay it 
knows mid recognises, 

In the circumstances, it is for the Muslims 
to decide: whether the game they are playing i 
worth the price they shall have to pay for it. 
‘They can have communal representation all 
along the Tine, in the Conucís, the Loeal 
Bodies, the Services and the Universities, Dit at 
what price? Are they not bartering away the 
Ubertics of the Islamic world for a mere mess 
of pottage? Are they not reducing thc chances 
i an Tslamic revival by prolonging the period 
of India’s bondage and reducing tlic chances of 
its gaining Swaraj, because that is what 
commimat representation, if carried to its logical 
length, means and involves Ts it not worth 
their while to acmiire the friendehip and good- 
will of the Hindus by giving up their demand 
for commuma] representation ar by coming fo a 
reasonuble understanding with them us to. how 
far this principle should go. Communal te- 
Presentation in the hands of resourcefi people 
like the British, i$ a weapon which will effec 
tively bar India's march to freedom. Commmna| 
fepresentation is only another name for the 
continuance of this clash of creeds in its full 
fury. Must this dash continue to poison oar 
political life? Ts is impossible to etimmate it? 
Let us pause and ponder. We are taking a very. 
grave responsibility, too great and graye to be 
hightly underrated hy making ourselves responsi- 
ble far the continued political slavery of more 
than three-fourths of the human race who have 
their home in Asia and Africa. ‘The only way 
to get rid of this responsibility is to. ba 
religion from the field of polities and take our 
stand all slang the line on pure Indianism. 
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THE VULGARITY OF COLOUR PREJUDICE, 


By Mx. C. F. ANpREWS. 


Quite a library of books has receatly been 
compiled in the West dealing with the race and 
colour question. Modern America seems to 
have gone almost mad in iis advocacy of the 
cult of the Nordic Race. This cult is regarded 
as the essential feature of white supremacy, the 
final fact, that is to dominate the worhl, the 
actual Supermun. All this is vulgar to an 
extraordinary degree. Indeed, the ignorance 
underlying such selEassertion is only equalled 
by its amazing impudence. For the so-called 
‘evidence on which it is based, sre those of 
Measurement of intelligence by arbitrary 
methods, which would give highest marks to 
quick-witted sharpness and lowest to profound 
meditative thought. “The height of absurdity is 
reached, when such agile mental standards are 
regarded as the only ones worth preserving on 
this planet. ‘The engenic breeding of men is 
supposed. to be necessary for this purpose. All 
the quict meditative souls in the world would 
be eliminated hy such a test im favonr of à 
‘Nordic’ brain. ‘The men and women, who 
would most probably survive, would be those 
who could salve cross-word puzzles and answer 
promptly useless and impossible questions. 

hie of the most interesting lists of books ix 
this now library on race anid colour is that of 
the modem novels an this subject. The snob- 
bery of these books in dealing with this topic, 
is almnst inconceivab'e, as also is the'r contempt 
for any race except the writer's own. 

One such book is "The Dominant Race'* + 
novel about West Africa. Tht book appears to 
have rus through many editions and its author 
is a District Commissioner of the Gold Coast 
Colony. Tt has been republished in a cheaper 
form in Bell's ‘Indian and Colonial Library” 
and its sale is said to have been lange. The 
whole. novel is occupied with working ont the 
essential difference between the white man and 
‘every other man under the Sum. 





m" 
Let me try to sketch in outline this utterly 
impossible story. A white man, named James, 


comes ont to the Gold Coast, 


novels to spell the 
Race’ with capital letters), His ten oi 
rich, wishes him to uphold the imperial 
dominion of tbe White Rate in Africa, Before 
he goes, he falls in love with Marion, a 
Christian Scientist, who does not believe in 
drugs. She makes him promise never to take 
quinine, even if he gets malarial fever. He is 
fool enough to make the promise. 

James has her portrait on. his writing table; 
snd he: Cheitsn. with, when Bee on e 
M e eee 


co. her, while er betrolhed EE SYNTA 
marry her. "These Supermen seem on such 
occasions to be "beyond good and evil’. 

James gots down with fever, and the Doctor — 
and the Civilian hold fis kands tight and pour 
minine down his throat. Just when the 
Civilian, whose name is Hilary, is starting for 
England, im order comcs from the Governor of. 
the Gold Coast, that either Hilary or ee 
must go into the interior. Hilary knows 
James is a perfect fool, who docs not in the 
least know the country and cannot speak a word 
of tie espe nsi itl eat E 
He, therefore, allows him to go, and himself 
sails home to win the Jove of Marion, He tells 
Marion an abominable falschood about the 
quinine, saying that James took it willingly- 
Marion thereupon breaks off her betrothal to 
James, amd very soon is devoted to Hilary: 
James gets her letter breaking off the be 
trothal, while he is in the interior, He does 
not know Hilary's beseness. 

But ss luck would have it, Marion finds out 
jst in time that Hilary has Hed. For ihe 
Doctor accidentally meets Marion and Hilary at 
a London restaurant, and tells the story how 
James kicked and struggled amd broke, a 
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ago 


thermometer, before he could be forced to take 
the quinine. Marion cuts Hilary on the spot 
and writes a passionate love-letter to James, in 
vider to restore her betrothal with him which 
Rud been broken off. 

‘Meanwhile things become complicated for 
James. He finds in the hut of the cannibal 
Thief, a girl who is ‘white’, held as a captive. 
She is not quite white, and evidently does not 
belong to the Dominant Race; bnt she is very 
pretty and James at once begins to make love 
to her, regarding himself as free from Marion 
who had written out to him, as we have seen, 
telling him the betrothal is broken off. 

James asks this ‘white’ girl to marry him 
But fortunately for the story she refuses. Then 
follow some extraordinary adventures in which 
James rescues this girl, whose name is Ambah, 
from being made a part of a cannibal sacrifice. 
Just at the moment when James himself is going 
to be killed and sacrificed, Hilary comes back 
from England to the Gold Coast, in a ft of 
repentance. He saves the life of James and of 
the ‘white’ girl, but is himself killed while 
doing so. ‘They mourn over Hilary and call 
him a noble fellow, He is a true scion of the 
Dominant Race. 

James ‘brings back the ‘white’ girl to the 
Coast, The Governor of the Gold Coast ie 
auch pleased with him amd calle him a worthy 
member of the Gold Coast Civil Service. 
Auibah, the ‘white’ irl, whom he has rescued, 
‘put whose blood is- not quite pure, convenient- 
ly goes into a convent, and James is welcomed 
Fack, like a prodigal son, by his father, who s 
proud of him as a noble scion of the Dominant 
Race. So in the end, James marries Marion, 
the English girl, who is 2 pure-blooded white, 
without a taint of colour like Ambah, and lives 
happily ever afterwards. 

‘The whole story is obviously sbsnrd; the 
plot is altogether second-rate. "The mos 
polsonons part of the book is the contempt and 
patronage combined, which are shown towards 
alj the other mces. The Negro race expecially 
is made fon of om every possible occasion 
Either the Negro is servile, im his attachment 
do white man, or else he is treacherous and 
cung amd wicked. Everything is judged by 
the standard of servility to the white man, 
Furthermore, the white man himself may be a 

fool, like James, neverthcless he is 
bound to take the lead and domineer and rule 
. 
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over everybody else; and stranger still he is 
bound in the long run to succeed. 

I should like to add one word about the 
mentality behind this novel. What is as 
evident as possible from the story- is that ač- 
cording to the writer the whole world belongs 
by right of birth to the White Man. But the 
white man must be superlatively white. ‘There 
are grades even of whiteness and then am 
impassable gulf The Muhammadan soldier, 
the pagan Gold Coast Negro, nay, even the 
Christian Negro clerk or foreman, all, all are 
“black”. And between ‘black’ and ‘white’ there 
is a great gulf fixed by birth itself. Now the 
extraordinary thing is this, that the very people 
in Europe who have built up so metic-lously 
this new caste system are themselves the loud- 
est in proclaiming the inhumanity of the caste 

‘Yet I seriously doubt whether 
her darkest moods of internal 
depression and decay, ever built up such fanci- 
ful barriers as these modern Europeans are 
doing in the hey-day of their success. 








n. 

Another novel, which has run through 
many editions is called "'A Rajmh's Honour.” 
It is a travesty of Indian life. ‘The ‘natives’ 
{for no other word is nsed throughout the 
book) are all of them utterly despicable 
creatures. The Rajah himself is so grotesquely: 
fantastic, as to be scarcely a human character 
at all. ‘The leading English character, Major 
Garfield, ends the book as follows — 

“Tt was ever the same, he thought, he 
would be always np against caste erue the 
inflexibility of which is like the law of the 
Medes snd Persians. And India woüld be 
ever thus, he mused, as the tonga jogged on its 
return journey, East is East and West is West 
and there is no getting away from it 

“His years of selfabnegation and toil for 
both Kast and West, what had thoy brouglit 
him? Gratitude? Even the man im whose 








‘The love which men toi} for, i 
shoal have bess, ind ned i bo 
fruits of Jabour had tumed acid in his month. 
This then is the conclusion pf the matter, 
according to this English writer. 
Let me give am outline of the story. Major 
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Garfield is the Civil) Surgeon, at a cantonment 
station in Northern India, He is barred at the 
Club, because his skin is darker than the usual 
‘white’ akin. ‘The word goes round the Club, 
that he js 'of the country’; that be lias a ‘touch 
of the tar brusti; that be isa Eurasian! In 
reality, one of his ancestors was a Spanish 
Duke and this was the real reason for his 
tanned complexion. But the word goes round, 
all the same, as a kind of coarse jest, to bé 
uttered behind his back, that this grandmother 
was an nyah. A man named Oldham, at the 
Ciub, rejoices in making side remarks to that 
efect, and the Major witices mmder these 
allusions, but he keeps his own temper. He 
nurses his wrath in silence. 

Major Garfield goes on leave and comes 
back at the end of the hot weather, just before 
the monsoon, with a very beautiful wife, who 
is ultramodern, and smokes witi the men and 
sis up lute at dances and has what is called a 
‘good time," Her name is Vivienne. 

Major Garfield takes her to the Club. A 
play is about to be acted, in which there is the 
part of an ‘ayah’. Major Garfield is seeringly 
asked by Oldham to take the ayah's part 
Instead of refusing, he strangely accepts it, and 
all kinds of sucers go round, This is how it is 
atl described + 

"The fact that Garfield bad married a 
woman so obviously thoroughbred, and as fair 
as he was dark, outraged Oldham's feelings, 
and it was on this account that he determine] 
to belittle, in front of her, the mon sbe hud 
married, ‘He wanted the woman to suffer (just 
as every Englishman and woman wants every 
white woman to suffer who marries black blood) 
and he was determined that she shoud.” 

‘The irrepressible Cosgrave, who always 

















acted as a foil to Oldham played his usual role. 
“Why d'you think it's a splendid idea, 





and colour, and sll that sort of things, nd can 
speak thé "bat" just like a native 

‘What a brain you have got! 
thought of that." 

Vivienne hears all this and gets the Suspicion 
that her husband. has *a touch of the tar" A 
little later on, she is taken to visit a Eurasian 
Woman, named Mrs, Bell, who has just had a 
little baby. She is distressed by the suffocating 
atmosphere of the Eurasian home; bit, worst 
of all, when the shaw] fs taken off the baby at 
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the mother’s breast, she sees that though the 
mother is white, the baby is dark Brown. ‘The 
following conversation which takes place at this 
point, is so typical o£ the mentality of tlic whole 
Book, that it must be quoted in full: 

“Vivienne could hardly. believe her eyes. 
Mrs. Bell was almost as fair as am Englisb- 
woman, Her child, Winifred, was even more 
fair, but the baby at her breast was black, and 
to Vivienne's unaccustomed eyes the contrast 
was revolting. 

“The baby was going to be called Hush: 
after her husband! ‘The ides, for every 


concrete reasons, sickened her. The squalor 


and the Jackadaisical household had eaten into 
her vitals, The baby, a black baby, which 
lived in that atmosphere was going to be called. 
Hugh after tbe doctor! After her husbandt 
‘The thought was so nauseating that Vivienne 
was not cognisant of the passing of time, and 
the conversation between Mrs, Sinclair and 
Mrs. Bell became nothing but mmintelligible 
murmurs to her. 

“Not until she was seated in the tonga oa 
the return journey was. she able to think 
clearly, 

"Aud this was India! The India which 
her husband had tod her she would come to 
Hise, with a liking which would unsettle her for 
any other part of the world, 

‘She's very ill, isn't she?" 

"Yes! was Vivienne's monosyllable reply. 
‘I'm afraid it has upset you? I shouldn't 
have taken: you with me so soon, The squalore 
apt to upset a neweomer, I should kavo 
thought of that." 

"Well, it was rather a shock.’ 

‘But you'll get used to them im time, 
Kurasians are like that. My. husband. sss 
they've all the vices of the English and the 
natives, and none of their virtues," 

"Well, they evidently don't like fresh mir? 

‘I know, Did you hear Mrs. Bell telling 
the ayah to lower the chick as we left? Oli, of 
course you dida't, L forgot you don't imder- 
stand Hindustani.” 

*T cam't understand a woman like that 
having such a black baby, I suppose her 
husband's a native?" 

"No, he’s not he’s as English as we are- 
He was a sergeant in tho Dorestshire regiment, 
before he was a guard on the Railway; ther 
were married about five years ago: 

‘Five years ago?” The words suggested 
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something incredible. Could it be possible that 
Winifred’ was their child? 

‘You see that's thè worst of marrying a 
Eurasian. Vou never know what the offspring 
will be like. My husband says there's ulways 
a throwback sooner or later. Mrs, Bell's à 
Eurasian, you see. 

*A throwback! What's a throwback?" 

‘IL don't understand,” said Vivienne falter- 
ingly. 

"Well, you sce, IF am Euglishman marries a 
Woman ‘af the country’ the children are often 
as fair as Europeans, but sooner or later there 
comes a black child, and Hugh is a typical 
throwback." 

“It was well for Hugh Garfield's wife that 
at that moment her tonga drew up under the 
porch of the Sinclair's bungalow. The words 
tof the country’ refired themsdves ot her 
brain. She had not forgotten — Oldham": 
remark: "his grandmother was an nyali, jf his 
doter wasn't! Like a stunned woman she 
stepped out of the tonga and sought her reom. 

“Was her husband a Eurasian? And was 

there the possibility of her having a black 
baby? She felt like swooning at the thought. 
und sat on the side of ber bed i 
attitude Hugh would be returning soo 
How could she face him with such horrib! 
thoughts in her mind? His return to which she 
had been looking forward, save her no feeling 
vf pleasure sow, ‘OF the country | Why Hadn't 
he told her? 
‘And then lke one drowning sind clutching 
Bt a. strive she seized ont Mrs. Sinclaie's exact 
words. "U an Englishman marries a woman of 
the country the children are often as fiir as 
Europeans, but somer or lator there conies a 
black child. 

"Perhaps it wasn't the simo, if a man ‘of 
the country’ married an Englishwoman? Oh, 
perhaps it wasn't the same, it conldn't be 
How could she have a black baby at her breast 

“Thore was the sound of horses" hoofs on 
the drive. They drew nearer and stopped 
‘under the porch, 

‘Syee! Tt was, her Insband’s voice. Bit 
instead of rushing out to meet him, she retired 
into the bathroom amd shut the door. The 
conclusion of Mrs. Sinclair's sentence was 
Hammering in her brain......\"Hagh is a typical 
throwback!" and Hugh was to be the name of 
their child if he were a son. 

+h Goll, can. these things be?! 
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Alter this incident, things go from bad ts 
wore, Major Garfield acts in the play the 
ayah's part and docs it to perfection. At the 
end of the play, one of the Club-men says to 
Oldham — 

"I thought you didn’t like Garkeld?'* 

“I don't. Can't stand far at any price! 
But one must give him credit for being able to 
act, mnd having the courage to doit, I'l offer 
him a job, when 1 sm married. 

Although Vivienne was no more capable of 
seeing behind her than anyone else, she could 
imagine the midge which followed Oldham's 
remark, and knew that Cosgrave was drawing 
his compsnion’s attention to her presence; and 
the red checks of Mrs. Sinclair told a similar 
tale. 

“There was a titter of laughter behind and i 
Vivienne turneil round suddenly to sce Cosgrave 
sttiffing a handkerchief iuto his mouth while 
tears of Ingliter rolled down his- cheeks, and 
‘Oldham looking pretermatürally grave The 
Clouds were gathering again. 

Vivienne overheats all this and is determin- 
ed to find out the truth. She was determined 
that the insinuations of Oldham should cease, 
She would invite him to dinner and tras the 
matter out. She would have to know first 
whether her husberd lad a toweh of the far. 
Her future action depitided on let knowing 
fhe truth. Meanwhile, Garfiell calls Oldhatit 

young cub and forces him ta cry out in a" 
exuny as he squeezes his lund with bate 
strength. Oldham is humiliated. At this 
moment Mrs. Garfield comes up to him and 
says: 

P “Mr, Öldtiam, T am going to huve this out 
with you. If we are to he friends you. mustat 
sucer at Hugh, For.” 

"I don't sucer.’ 

“Isn't saying he has a touch of the tar 
sneering? 

Up tò this point Oldham had treated her 
remarks as somewhat frivolous. He was not 
sufficiently under Jer thrall as yet to sacrifice 
his self-conceit, and in a voice which showed 

amount of disregard for this issue, he 
d out the challenge: 
zs truth isn’t sneering 1" 
“And yot think T don’t ken hand's 
Tenple, vnd sli about bim" e Son 
somehow struck Oldham 
wo could mention the word "as" and Mr 
husband iit the sume breath could lave no very 
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deep-rooted affection for him, and still suffering 
from the sting of the word ‘cub’ which Garfiels 
had hurled at him, his quick temper got th* 
better of him- 

"Em damned sur yon don't t” 

After this Mrs. Garfield’s suspicions are 
confirmed. She docs uot "have it out’ with ter 
Husband, bur Becomes mone and more deeply 
Thivalved ina quarrel with him. 


IV. 


‘he rest of this amazing story about India 
remains to be told. We have had, a glimpse of 
the Club Hfe. Now the.scene changes, and 
wre brought face to face with the Rajah in a 
neighbouring Indian’ State. He is represented 
as on English-educated) persot, with thie vencer 
of culture from the West, bii at wart still 
slinging to savage rites anid superstitions cere- 
monies, With regard to these, horror is piled 
on horror by this Indy author, ‘The first scenic, 
in the Rajsh's palace, begins at the time when 
his favourite wife is about to give birth toa 
child who may be heir to the throne. But she 
is suddenly seized by an almost fatal illness. 
Major Garfield, the Civil Surgeon, is called ii 
but he is only allowed to feel her pulse through 
the purdah: “He is not allowed even to see her 
Tongue or examine her throat, although he 
enspects diphtheria, 

He suddenly remembers, liowever, his grat 
success as an nyah in the play, mad decided to 
go in this disguise, into the Rajali's zenena and 
examine the royal patient, The high-priest 
of the Goddess Kali conveniently doclares, that 
a éerisin moment at midnight will be propitious 
ami that a stranger will appear. Mujot Carfichd 
announces himself at that very time, us au 
byah, who can cure the Roni. He is admitted 
With his bag, containing á hypodermic syringe 
aud antitoxin, nd then orders every one out 
of the room. He examines tbe Rani's throat 
dnd fnds it clear case of diphtheria, The 
upon he injects quickly the anti-toxin with hi 
hypodermic syringe; and the Rani shrieks out 
with pain, The Rajah rashes in and sees 
through: the disguise. He forced the Civil 
Surgeon before him, in a white heat of indiana: 
Won at the violation of the sanctity of his 
enana, into a prison cell, where all kinds of 
hideous tortures are prepetrated for slowly 
grinding and torturiug and starving this new 
Prisoner tò death. The fact that he is the 





















Civil Surgeon of the Cantonment, does not 
seem to'strike the Rajal at all. 

But the Rani miraculously recovers snd also 
gives birth to a som and heir to the throne. 
In his eestasy of joy at the double good news, 
the Rajah interviews his tortured prisoner, 
Major Garfield, amd listens to his story amd 
believes hm. Major Gariietd poite out, that 
as no one-has discovered the disguise except the 
Rajah himself, it can remain, concealed aud, 
therefore, he may be relessed withont anyone 
being the wiser. The Rajoh is deeply touched 
and releases him. secretly, As they separate 
one from the Other, he says thet Major 
Garfield's honour shall Ve as sicred to him ae 
his own. Tt is at this point thal the meaning 
of the title of the book ‘A Raja's Honour! is 
made evident to the reader. 

Soon after this, Major Garfield ie called 
away on plague duty. White he is away, he 
discovers a certain vaccine which will make fiis. 
name famous all over the world. He also 
fiscovers that he js the sole descendant of a 
Spanish Duke. Before his departure e had 
warned Vivienne, his wife, against Oldham, ani 
his wife had resented it. She tins tow become 
indifferent to her husband and hus takes every 
Peeantion that no. child shall be born of thelr 
marringe, becaiise she is afraid of giving birth 
to a ‘black baby. But she never tells her 
Inishand about her fear. Just at the last, 
she begins to understand how baseless her 
fears are, But it is too late, She dus 
deccm involved i am intrigue with Oblham, 
who dances perfectly and can make her 
do anything to please him when she j$ in the 
intoxication of 2 dance. He tikes her kiss 
him passionately ìn a verandah, while servants 
are looking on, and the whole thing fs reported 
to the Rajah, who takes upon himself thu 
protection of Major Garfield's honour, in these 
domestic matters, and his his spies and secret 
detectives íü every household im the Canton- 
ment, 

Oldham goes even further is his infatuation 
and enters Vivienne’s bedroom. But the worst 
st of all at this time is prevented by the ayalt, 
who i in the secret service of the Rajah, 
"he ayoh comes suddenly ito the room. 
Nevertheless, Vivienne dis now reckless, amd 
wishes at once to go away with Oldham, and 
live with him as his wife, Oldhamts passion 
ies cooled down; but Viviennc's passion will 
have mo refusal Arrangements nre made for 
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Doth of them to leave the Cantonment that very 
night in different tongas and mest at the 
tailway station, 2 
But here again the Raja's secret-service 
police come into cvidence. The tongawala of 
‘Mrs. Garfield's tonga (who is of course in the 
Pay of the Rajah) takes her away to the Rajal's 
palace instead of to the railway station, She 
is confronted by the: Rajah with all ker mis- 
deeds; Oldham goes off without her and dies 
im a drunken quarrel in Bombay, which is 








Mhen comes the horrible climax of the book, 
full of absurdities and impossibilities, but 
literally creeping with horrors. The Rajah 
holds & kind of court-trial, and Vivienne is 
faced by the different ayalis, who have been 
in her service. All of them condemn ber of 
immorality with Oldham. At lest, under the 
hypnotic spell cf the Rajah’s eye, she confesses 
Gt herself, though actually she had not gone 
beyond the stage of kissing Oldham and trying 
to elope with him—bad enongh as that was. 

When the trial is over, she is condemned as 
a wicked women to be trodden to death by 
elephants, This is the punishment of 
unfaithfulness to a husband in the Rajah's 
State. She con hardly at first believe it; but 
When the truth of the horror jn front of her 
comes home ta her, she fights like a mad 
woman. Bat it is all in vait, First her two 
hands ore amputated by whirling blades, and 
she holds up her mutilated stumps. At this 
very time, Major Garfield calls nt the palace, 
aud at first the reader supposes that there is 
going to be a rescue, But Major Garfield knows 
nothing of wliat ìs going on behind the palace 
atthe very time that he is 
waiting for an interview with the Rajah, his 
own wife, Vivienne, is being barbarousiy 
crushed to death by the Rajah's elephants, till 
her body. had become a mass of pulp, lifeless 
sud horrible and covered all over with blood, 

‘the Rajah then sits down to table with the 
Major but says nothing about what has just 
been happening in-his backyard. ‘The Major 
dsks for the Rajah's help im spreading his new 
waccine, but the Rajah steadily refuses, He 
will not make terms with the West. He sticks 
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fast to his Koli-Puja, Herm, sys the 
authoress, there is the final distinction. between 
Hast and West, which can never be bridged 
over by any possible compromise, ‘East is 
East and West is West for ever’. 

‘The Major is now quite tired of the Rajah; 
and when the latter had refused. him any help 
in his medical work, the doctor will aot even 
accept a ride home in the Rajah’s motorcar, 
He goes in a tonga. 

Whew he has goné about a mile and a half - 
from the city, he comes across a fock of 
vultures quarrelling over a dead woman who 
has been sacrificed to the terrible Goddess 
Kali. But he cannot recognise the face and 
does not know that it is his own wife. ‘The 
novel eads at this place, 

"The moral of the book, if there is any 
moral stall, is that the Rajah lus üpbeld Hic - 
honour of the Major by executing the Major's 
wife, just as he would have executed one of 
his own wives if lie had found her immorali 
‘The last scene of the slaughter of Vivienne by 
the elephants i told with every ghastly detail 
te make the Englisli reader revolt against such 
awiul barbarism. This is the final impression 
which the Western public will get from such 
abominable writing, an impression of utter 
horror. Throughout the wliole book, the race 
amd colour question is made the essential 
motive. Everything possible is done to make 
the West disgusted with the Fast. No less -t 
could anyone fom the East, who reads such 
a book, become disgusted with the West, 
The book is therefore poisouons from beginning 
teetid, Yet we find that it has tad a very wide 
sale and has rum already through many editions, 

At the ond of this survey, I naturally pause 
to consider what is happening in the world, 
when novels like these, and cinema shows, and 
theatres, are spreading every day such vile race 
Poison as this among the masses and are thos - 
stirring up deliberately im the end a world-war 
of racial hate, How puny our own efforts Ll 
sem to counteract such a propaganda! Yet we 
must never despair or give wp hope, but seck, 
every day, while facing quite clearly and 
honestly all the facts of his propaganda which. 
is going on, to keep our own hearts ftee from 
the mace evil and purge them from every taint 


of caste or colour prejudice that may stil 
remain, 
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THE OLD CRITICISM AND THE NEW.* 


By Mr. S.C, Drs, sta. 


It is a pity that Mr. Willcocks should have 
chosen the indeterminate name, Between the 
Old World and the New, for his very fascinat- 
img volume. His book sets out to explain to us 
how the French Revolution which ushered im 
the nineteenth century created such conditions 
as favoured the growth of that special mentality 
which is summed up in the Victorimn attitude 
of znind— best exhibited in men like Carlyle amd 
"Tennyson; how even before this period (the 
Victorian) there had heen artists who hed fore- 
scen the subsequent revolt against this mentality 
— men like Goethe and Balzac; bow the seventh 
and eighth decades of the roth century brought 
to the fore that band of iconoctasts who succced- 
ed in wrenching men's minds away from the 
Victorian attitude of the ‘Survival of the Fittest’ 
—men like Thsen, Tolstoi, Anatole France and 
others; how the literature of the last decades of 
the nineteenth century is a literature of 
synthesis following this period of revolt and 
anarchy best exemplified in the work of 
Dosteersky, Whitman, ‘Thomas Hardy aml 
tthers; and how finally even this literature 
is buta vague foreshadowing of the mighty 
Change, bound shortly to come over all our 
Views of life as a result of the ideas promul- 
gated by the builders. And this wide sweep 
on the ‘history of buman thought Mr. 
Willcocks wishes to take from the point of 
view, not of the pure philcsophers and 
psycliologists, but of these literary artists who 
have at various times during this age tried to 
portray Life—the poets, the dramatists, the 
novelists. Mr. Willcocks has rigidly excluded 
all those who are not ‘creative’ in the 
narrower sense, and though this method might 
Seem an error to some, it isa method that 
keeps one on the safe side. To understand 
and appreciate the work of these writers, Mr. 
Willcocks desires that not only their 
personality should be clear to us, hut that the 
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idea they had of human personality when they 
portrayed human beings should be clearly 
perceptible to us also. This second notiay 
leads lüm to discuss over a score of the most 
important writers of the period subsequent lo 
the French Revolution, always from the point 
of view of the Will—that fetich of modern 
thought; always taking up as text, “The 
man: his age, and his views." The 

therefore, becomes more than a mere series of 
“studies in literary personality’; it is as much 
a study of the idea of ‘Personality’ na 
exhibited in nineteenth century literature amd 
after ; the expansion of its content and its new 
significance. ‘The writer it seems could not 


"The book is divided intentionally into six 
parts :—{1) Personality, (2) Three Prophets. of 
the Will, () The Victorias Mind; the 
“Survival of the Ftitest, (4) Those, who escaped, 
(5) The Wreckers, (6) The Builders. Tr is 
ushered in by a very short but very important 
preface where the writer strongly emphasises 
his belief in progress, and ends with a 'com- 
cusion,’ a very lucid onr—where the writer 
sums up his theories. 

A fine passage (pp. 79—81} gives in brief 
outline the author's view of buman activities 
after let us say, the year 1780. “In [yet 
another) age men became possessed by the 
motion that given only a slight change im the. 
structure of society, human nature would also 
become transformed and man would find it easy 
to enter the Earthly Paradise. Such was the 
belief that inspired the French Revolution, anil 
lasted into the succeeding decades, 3 

‘The Golden Age came, in the form of 
mass-production, of child-labour and slum cities 
on the one hand, and on the other, of prodigious 
wealth in the hands of a few. "The Golden Age. 
failed to bless either the poor or the rich. "The. 
nineteenth century was spent in making the dis- 
covery that it wasa dead failure, as far as 
Paradise was concerned. But it was evident that 
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man had not yet returned-to a state of Nature, 
that therefore, remained to be tried... 

"Before long, however, mankind tad lost all 
confidence in that panacea, had dove so indeed, 
even before the end of the century, The new 
idea then was, that if one metided up the old 
order of society, using varidus political expedi- 
nts, such as the vote and popular education, 
men would enter upon a far better life that any 
they had known, The idea of pastoral joy was 
deserted for a vision of orderly streets, wéll- 
drained cities, and obedient aud contented 
toilers.. 

“This short way to the Millenium engaged 
the attention of politicians and preachers 
throughout tbe century, but underneath this 
activity a wuseem solvent was at work, 4 
solvent which was to destroy the very stuff out 
of which oll divisions of society ure constructed. 
‘The forms in which life was to flow were being 
settled; to flow for ever on so it seemed. Vet, 
while the forms wore being arranged n new spirit 
was coming on the scene, aggpirit that would 
ultimately render all the forms quite futile 
The human mind was then starting on an 
txploration tons of its own world within, of its 
consciousness, This tour led men, and is still 
leading: him, inio very strange regions. ccs 
Under this now perception entively different 
‘valued presented themselves to the mind, new 
values in. politics and practical life as well as în 
teligion amd. thowght......... 

“Te took a century for this great volte face 
in man's reaction to life snd being to accomplish 
itself ; aud indeed the process is still continuing, 
We are only wow beginning to realise what a 
fremendous revolution it is to turn from form 
fo conscioumess as a Mods of apprehending 
existences 



































ie deluge is now upon us, that 
deluge which sweeps away old dividing lines of 
every kind and carries us all out, man and 
animal, plant and atom, living aud passed over, 
noble and ignoble, into tbe uncharted ocean." 
‘The author bas given ws here, in a manner 
full of wit and sympathy, what appear to him 
the niain threads of human existence during the 
period be deals with, I have quoted it 
intentionally because the author states, almost 
his whole theory of the change that took place 
here. Tt will be obvious to any reader now, 
that the most important point in our amthor's 
theory is his notion of the “Expansion of 
Human Personality,” during thë seventh, eighth 
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amd nien decades of the nineteenth century. 
Tt came after the worst results of the Industrial 
Revolution tad already been seen, aud it made 
away with the notion, hitherto prevalent, of 
“individualised and differentiated" — personae 
lities, and the belief in the "law of the jungle" 
or the ‘Survival of the Fittest” hitherto accepted 
as the Law of Life. “This change’ says our 
author ‘from tke east iron theory of personality 
lo the fluidic, has inevitably: brought about with 
it great changes in the method of dealing with 
personality in. lüerature......... Therefore, it ds 
not vivid clearcut characters who stand out in 
modern literature, bat rather groups of persona- 
fities, euch group the expression ol a tempera- 
ment held in common..." 














The author goss on to state mote definitely 
the notion of ‘human personality” me understood 
by the jater nineteenth century masters, 
Instead of thie simple upright form," he says, 
which was the Victorian idea of personality, 
we have now the perception of a being upright 
indeed, but borné on iwo great wings, one of 
which links it with tke animal world, the other 
with the formless regions of the mind ond spirit, 
A human being is thus a creature in whom no 
Tess than three planes intersect ; the sublimitml 
regions of the unconscious or only partially 
conscious where instinct reigns; the lighted 
stage of thought and action which was all) the 
world to the Victorian Artist; and the creative 
Plane of mind and spirit in which the saint, tha. 
artist, and the thinker are alike at home. 
We are beginning, that is, to realise the indere 
world, the world, und the orerworld of 
personality /* 
‘This is the first peint of oitr autlior's theory § 
5 second—arnid à very important one—follows 
his notion inevitably. liat is the idea of the 
unity of all fife and being, ‘This his commonly 
been called the mystic attitude—and almost 
always identified with the religious aspect of 
man’s life. But, says our author, this is now 
manifesting itself in every direction: "Tho 
conception has been afirmed for thousands 
of years as a religious tenet; it is a con- 
monplace of political idealism ; it is tlie guiditug 
Principle of science, whether it appears’ ft 
physics in the form of the matter whieh is sect 
Witimately as a whirl of the etler; or im 
psychology where telepathy hegins to fuce the 
possibility of. a common sea of feeling in which 
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everything can be known in common...’ 
lop. 355-56). 

We have then come to deffhite conctusions 
onitwo subjects (11 the idea of the expansion of 
Human Personality, (2) the mystic ides of the 
Wniy of all Nife smd being as commonly 
presented im modern literature. Long before 
the present, Hegel bad in hie "Aesthetik' 
pointed out, though very castally, the fact thut 
modern romantic literature tends to be more aud 
More vagite and mystic. It is impossible to 
disagree completely with Mr, Willcocks's theory 
that the presentation of heman charicters by the 
greatest moderns has the spirit of infinity in it- 
But there tmay be different opinions and Tquote 
an eminent English critic on this subject— 
Andrew Laug—who offers us an opinion 
startingly different: “Te (the nineteenth century) 
bus been a great century in letters,” he says 
iti am essay called *'Literatare it the nineteenth 
century" “but its earlier glories in letters nre 
itte studied (with a few exceptions), and the 
literature of the: moment is only in one way 
encouraging. Tt cannot well be worse; it is 
the dark hour before the dawn.” "Phe same 
caustic critic goes on-to speak of the men so. 
enthusiastically praised. by Mr. Willcocks. 
“The same applies to continental literatufe, 
“Decadence,” aod reaction from Decadence (as 
in M- Rostand) $ ‘Realism,’ and reaction from 
Realism ; social philosophies, stirving to take 
literacy. fort (as itr Tolstoy) ; theori=s and con- 
tending ritica! slogans mest vs everywhere, but 
we find Hte spontaneous genius, little per- 
TRament excellenee....." and sums up the 
master hy telling Wa that "grew stores of 
‘realism,’ ‘naturalism,’ “Thsenism,’ decadence, 
art uccordiiig tv Mactertinek have beeu anloaded 
‘oa public, whieh lectured out of its natural 
hitthan tastes, is already revating to thom"... 
And ahotliey eminent writer, the Spanish Novel- 
its Valdes in his: essay an’ “the Decadence of 
Modern: Literature" is equally scornful towards 
these "moderns," and can hardly: find words. to 
express his digust at the Russian novelists for 
Mieir "delirious mysticism 1 "^. Tf Lwere to offer 
a personal opinion, I should: side with Mr. 
Willcocks, ‘These people may live. seemed 
‘dclitions,' and ‘disgusting’ to contemporary 
critics- (both Lang and Valdes write before the 
year 1900), bt to us who stand away from them 
thy almost the space of half-a-centiry their wòrk 
takes 9 totally different appearance, ‘The most 
Vigid critic of modern tines will agree with Mr. 
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Willcatks in the notion that these artists have, 
if nothing else, opened ap mew fields of con- 
sciousness, and. brought into literature a quality: 
of wider and more passionate humanity than 
Was Known before, "That there may have been 
a corresponding. falling-off in the 'externala* oF- 
iterature may be trae, but that is another 
atter, 








nt. 


‘Tho keynotes to the book are, as I fave said, 
(1) 3 belief in endless progress and consequently 
in human perfectability (2) the theory of the 
widening of buman personality and (3) the con- 
sequent idea of the unity of all life and being, 
We may now tim though more briefly, to the 
articular ‘studies’ in the volume. The openings 
chapters are devoted to a discussion of the 
general theory of personality that hus. been 
sketched above. ‘The first three studies are: 
devoted to the "hrec Prophets of the Will’— 
Goethe, Balzac und Shelley—the three. ‘most 
comprehensive souls! who by intuition felt what. 
the future was to bring ont. "The chapters on 
Goethe our author says that he is @ Protens not 
are not so important as the one om Balzac. Of 
Goetiw our author says that he is a Proteows not 
to be tied down to any one shape ; he secs all 
life—from the lowest to the highest forms of 
it—as the expression of the will of God. Of 
Balzac, the writer is careful to point out, there 
mre two aspects usually emphuisised. ntiequalls— 
the renlistic and the mystic. [tis upon the 
latter aspect iit Mr. Willcocks Iuys particular 

piis, ae thik, -ti SUIE trange aa 
Balzac can fling out his iinarination 
into strange untroddey worlds (cif, Seruphita 
Lois Lambert, &e.]; ws Well as create those 
terrible pictures of the Europe of the nineteenth 
century—the Europe of external decencies anil 
interüal plages of sommereialisation, of 
itnperiatism and Jingoism. Shelley, on the other 
hand, takes a totally: different way ; his scheme 
js, tho redemption of Life through 
he does not: give us either the ren! 
of Baizac, or the intangible perspective of Life 
offered by Goethe in ‘Faust.’ And bence saps 
our author Shelley came more fully to his own 
than cither Goethe or Balzac’ 

We now tum to chapters devoted to the 
group of writers whom the author denominates 
the ‘Victorians'—in spirit as in) name—people 
ike Carlyle, George Eliot, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Dickens and Tennyson, The outlook of these 
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writers on the world, is according to Mr. 
Willcocks, summed up'in the formula “The 
Survival of the Fittest ="* their law of life is the 
“aw of the jungle"—the weak shall go to the 
wall. OF these the writer says: "The nineteenth 
century creators of personality in England 
worked for the most part under the dictation 
of the old order of thought ; they sax each man, 
each class, each nation, as separate entities ; 
they saw Nature here and Humanity there. 
And therefore Colonel Newcome’s idea of 
Heaven is of a place where he can reply Adsum 
to a divine master ; and neither the Colonel wor 
his creator has any notion of a region where the 
beings vf the natural order and the beings of 
the spiritual order can be at one ; no notion of 
fan existence beyond Good and Evil as these 
words are understood or. Earth,.......... Even 
Heaven ‘was a matter of strictly graded com. 
partments ;. "This is our writer's chief 
complaint against the Victorians ; and this is 
a notion which the twentieth century thinkers, 
as a rule, are now holding them guilty of. I 
pass over the chapters without any further 
remarks, becacse they take np writers whom. 
wo all know, and Mr. Willcocks’ main conten- 
tion against them has already been stated by 
the, The only objection that I should make 
here, is that Mr, Willcocks tries to fit his theory 
to facts against it, His almost forcible inclu- 
sion of Dickens and ‘Thackeray amongst the 
"Victorinus" is, I feel, unjustifiable. They may 
usually have perceived human character only 
in bold sharp outlines, but there are examples 
in their work, of the ‘wider’ types of character 
those that Mr. Willcocks thinks belong 
exclusively to the art of the later masters— 
though not yet maturely portrayed—(¢.z., the 
immortal Mr, Dick ‘Twiteller, and the convict 
Magwitch in ‘Great Expectations’, Sir Barnes 
Now comes Now come und Perdemnis). 

Of the four writers put down by Mr. 
Willcocks as a class by themselves, the sisters 
Bronte, Meredith and Browning, I have hardly 
anything to say for myself except one thing and 
T say it later on. 








IV. 


We next come to “The Wreckers'—Ibsen, 
‘Polstoi, Turgenev, Tehchov, Anatole France. 
The chapters on these writers of the period of 
ange are the most important in the book. 
"The original impulse to this process of change,” 
says thc writer, “at least as lar as formal thought. 
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is concerned, was given of course, by the 
publication in 1871, of Darwin's "Descent of 
‘Man What tliat book attempted to prove was 
that there has been continuing from tle dawn 
f creation, ome incessant process unfolding in 
the realm of consciousness, as well as in that of 
form, and that man’s consciousness is @ con- 
tinuation of the simple consciousness of the 





As I have suggested later the ‘Wreckers! were 
also the ‘Builders’ in many directions: Ibsen's 
relentless exposition of the sex-problem and other 
social questions in our times such as the posi- 
tion of women, und his insistence on a higher 
morality and the higher politics—the Third 
Kingdom of Maximus the mystic; ‘Tolstoi’s 
denunciations against the immorality, the luxury, 
amd the cruelty of society and the narrowness and. 
blindness of our politics ; and his insistence on 
non-violence and the Christian spirit; Anatole 
Frauce's stern repudiation of all cruelty and 
tyranny, of all dogma and soulless theory; and. 
lás continual insistence on pity and the 
principles of sympathy and tolerance tay serve 
as eximples of what T aim at saying. ‘These 
people have shaken off the incubus of Victorian. 
‘Morality’ and can no more believe in society 
as imagined by the Victorians. ‘They find that 
even evolution is no panacea; and therefore. 
try their utmost (o sap men's faith jn the narrow. 
and mechanical scheme of life accepted with- 
out a question by the “Victorians.” ‘To the fact 
that they are almost all literary "Parplileteeri 
must be ascribed the falling-off in the 
"externals! of literature in their work, 

And lastly we come to the builders— 
very — strange — mames—sSamuel — Buther[]) 
Dostoersky, Walt Whitman and Edward 
Carpenter and Thomas Hardy. ‘The first 
named figures here because he ‘was able to do 
two things for the new faith; he was able to 
show Mind and Intelligence as the thead on 
which the purpose of the ages had been spun 

second, (he) gave to man a mental powet 
attorney by which he might act in full 
conviction that he is himself Agent-in-Chief on 
ibis carth of Mind of the Universe"....(soma 
*Cargwidge’ this!). Dostoersky is here us one 
of the ‘Builders'—a step in advance of his three 
great compatriots—because in him the soul oF 
Russia seems to have incarnated itself; its hopes: 
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and despairs, its desires amd its dreams. From 
Kis pen we have pictures of characters like 
Myshkin im "The Idiot, and Sonía in 'Crime 
und Punishment, characters almost Christlike 
in their purity of fecling ; and it is he again 
who gives us those figures of the Pure Will, 
mien whose will is so absolute that they must 
do whatever ihey will—even the most unthink. 
ably disgusting acts—to realise themselves ; mett 
like Staveogin in “The Possessed and Svidrigall- 
lof in "Crime and) Punishment,’ met who 
stand outside good and evil, outside Law nid 
Morality as we understand them, because they 
are purely incarnation of the will to act. And 
in his last and greatest work. ‘he Brothers. 
Karamagor’ Dostoersky goes further. He can 
figure life in its Infinite variety now, from the 
very aid mere Life in the flest—obscene and 
Justful—of Old Karamazov ; wo turn to figures 
like Drictre and Ivan Karamazov, who represent 
Life ín the Body and in the Mind ; themselves 
to give way in turn to the lost child of the 
Karamazovs—Alyoscha—in whom Dostoeviky 
sees the promise of the future the Man-Christ, 
who includes everybody within his personality 
amd understands and enjoys all that man can 
do. [I might in passing mention that centuries 
before even the Christ was bom the Hindu 
sages and mystics had not only foreshadowed, 
but reached a state of personality even higlier,— 
they pictured the whole world within them- 
selves and their sympathetic imagination 
included even more than Alyosha does—it 
uitiderstood not only the life of min but the life 
of the Universe—even the creatures that we 
hold lower than ourselves, such as the animals, 
even the things that ore held, inaniraate—snich 
ks "stocks ad stones amd trees] And lastly 
there is that artist in Pain-Thomas Hardy, His 
sole motif in art is tlie revulsion of the artist— 
soil in him at the sight of pain—wantonly and 
cruelly inflicted on man by a force that he 
pictures as a ‘knitter drotised over his own 
web." ‘The only hope in Hardy is that the 
ereature—man is higher, and therefore able 
to criticise the creator—whatever we agree to 
name him, And it as this that he figures 
amongst the "builders! E 
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I tiavè spoken thus, and at length, of our 
author's theories, and tried even in a very 
imperfect way to bring out his main Ideas about 
the various ‘fiteriey personalities! he discusses, 
6 


Ta 


1 shonid like before 1 close, to express my 
img of disoppoiniment with regard to 
points. T am not quite clear iti my mind 
why certain very important figures of 
period have been dismissed by the writer—oge 
feels almost scornfully. ‘The whole set of ihe 
great carly nineteenth century French writers 
Hego, Dumas, Stendhal, George'Sand, t 
name merely the Girst four, kave been enrtly 
refused admittance ; and amongst later writers 
artists of such supreme quality as Flaubert and. 
De Manpassant, have also thrown out, Tf this 
book had been merely a volume of studies, ane 
could not have objected in the slightest to this 
treatment, but as there is another and an under 
Iyitig purpose in the book tliat I have mentioned 
above, T feel, at least for, myself, that their 
omission has been a big gap. "hey sorely have 
been omitted for ‘various reasons! by our 
author but this might, T think, have been 
explained, Again amongst the wrecker one 
misses Stindberg, anil the School of the ‘Frenel 
Nationalists'—prohably the most potent force in 
this direction. But possibly Mr. Willcocks 
thought them unworthy! IEI were to havata 
a purely personal opinion, f should. say, that 
there is an undesirable insistence on (he Bugtinli 
element in this volume, to the detriment of the 
Whole book. Resides the divison ih in many 
cases, far from clear. Why should Tosen 
remain oniy amongst tho ‘Wreckers’ and 
Samuel Butter become one of this 'büllder'? 
Why shoul Tolstoj either be ouly a 'wrockor'? 
"Why should Browning be pūt down amongst 
the group of indoterminstes who arg huddled 
together Mere as "Thos who eseiped'? If 
Shelley and Balac can be called the "Propheta 
of the Will,’ so can Browning; because hbe 
perceived as clearly as Balzac the triple aspect 
of man's personality, and in figures like Canon. 
Coponsacchi, or Skedire the Medium, or Prince. 
Hobensteil-Schwangan he comes close w 
portraying man's personality as understood by 
the "Builders! in the manner of Dostovwsky hint 
self. The writer tries to defend. his own 
arbitrary classification thus: "Tt is pracürnlly 
impossible; of course," says he “to actually cnt. 
if the "builders" from the section, who are 
called the destroyer, or tbe "wreckers! Oue 
can only fed of anyone of these men- thut 
Mis work was either predominantly: destructive 
or constructive. Each one, of course, boti 
Tui ad destyoyoh, often in one and Unt sete 
work’, 
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Of the cfitical method adopted by the writer 
here, nobody could have anything to complain 
of. "The writer desires to portray his 
subject as'a personality, environed by a certain 
epoch ; and within the limits he prescribes to 
dümiself he is usually clear-sighted, and full of 
enthusiasm yet sane. He does not sufer from 
bat diseasc—so undesirable, yet so common— 
of hysterical exaggeration, and, Swinburnian 
eulogy- ‘This, if anything, is a positive 
nuisance, Sometimes led into hyperbole, but 
pardonable hyperbole, his criticism is almost 
throughout sane and sincere, and often truly 
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düemimating (eg, his chapter on Anatole 
France), With some exceptions his phrase andi 
manner match his critical insight, and his 
enthusiasm for his subject is really charming. 
We may not agree with all the notions he 
brings out his pages—we don’t need to—but 
the hook is throughout $0 full of matter, is $9 
‘thought-provoking’ (to use a 

phrase), and is besides written in a tone of atch 
sympathy and insight, that it is a pleasure to 
read him even when we most strongly differ 
from his views. 








L HISTORY OF CALCUTTA. 


By "A Drrcugg,"" 


The history of municipal administration in 
Calcutta dates from 1727, when the first Cor- 
oration came into existence. It consisted of a 
Mayor and nine Aldermen, and its duties were 
to collect ground rents and town dues, and to 
make the necessary repairs to roads and drains. 
‘The amount thug spent was, however, insigni- 
ficant- An efort was made about 1757, to 
organise a municipal fund by levying a house 
tax, but the scheme came to nothing. The duty 
‘of keeping the town in order rested with the 
Police Commissioner ; but its insanitary condi- 
tion was notorious, end in 1780 the tows was 
thus described by Mackintosh :— 


extremity of California to the eastern coast of 
Japan, there is not a spot where judgment, 
taste, decency and convenience are so grossly 
insulted as in that scattered and confused 
Chaos of houses, tts, sheds, streets, lanes, 
‘alleys, winding gulleys, sinks nnd tanks, which 
jumbled into an undistinguished mass of filth 
‘and corruption, equally offensive to human 
sense and health, compose the capital o the 
English Company's Government in India. The 
‘very small portion of cleanliness which it enjoys 
je owing to the familiar intercourse of hungry 
jackals by might, and ravenous vultures, kites 


and crows by day. In like manner it i indebted 
to the smoke raised on public streets in 
temporary huts and sheds for any respite it 
enjoys from mosyttitocs, the natural productions 
of stagnated and putrid waters," 

By a statute of George II, Justices of the 4 
Feace were appointed for the town in 1794, and 
regular assessments were authorised. The 
Cirenlar Road was metalled, anil the conset- 
‘voney establishment was increased. But many 
@efects remained, and in 1803 Lord Wellesly 
pointed out the extremely defective construction 
cf the public drains and water courses, the 
absence of any regulations in respect of the 
situation of public markets and slaughter-houses, 
the irregularity of the buildings and the 
dangerous conditions of the streets, and appoint- 
d a Town Improvement Committee of 30 
members to carry out the necessary reforms, 

Since 1793 it had been the practice to raise 
money for public improvement by means of 
lotteries, ten per cent. of their value being. set 
aside for public works or charitable purposes. 
As tong as the Town Improvement Committee 
existed, these funds were made over to it; but 
jn 18:7 2 Lottery Committee was formed which 
was employed for 20 years in schemes for the 
improvement of the town, Daring this period 
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a great advance was üidoubtedly made. The 
‘Town Hall was built, the Beliaghata Canal dug, 
and a large number of streets were opened out, 
wicluding the Strand Road, Amherst Street, 
Colootolla and Mirzapore Streets, Free School 
Street, Kyi Street, Canal Road, Mangoe Lane 
and Bentinck Street, and tke long road 
iermed by Comwalis Strect, College Street, 
Wellington Strect and Wellesley Street, with 
the four adjoining squares, Arrangement for 
watering the streets was also introduced. In 
r8i0 a systematic plan for road: metalling was 
adopted at an annual cost of Rs, 25,000. 
Public opinion in England having condemned 
this method of providing funds for municipal 
purposes, the Lottery Committee came to an 
end in 1836 

Meanwhile, under the Act of 1794, the 
Justices had met the expenses of the conservancy 
and police of the town from a tax on houses 
and licenses for the sale of liquor. In 1819 the 
Monse tax renlised a little over af lakhs and in 
1846 this had risen to 3 lakhs while tẹ lakhs 
wits derived from excise. The expenditure on 
conservancy and police was at this period st 
lakhs, the difference being made up by 
Government. 











In 1810 the principle of municipal taxation 
as extended to the suburbs, In 1840 an Act 

passed dividing Calcutta into four divisions 
and authorising the ratepayers, on an applica- 
tion made by two-thirds of them, to undertake 
their town assessment, collection snd manage- 
ment pf the rates up to a limit of 5 per cent. 
‘ott the assessable property in Caleutta, Nothing 
came of this Act, and in 1847 the Justices were 
replaced by a Hoard of seven paid members, 
four of whom were to be elected by the rate- 
payers. "They were empowered to putrehase and 
hold property for the improvement of Calcutta 
and to make surveys, and were entrusted with 
the maintenance of the street and drainage. In 
1852 their number was reduced to four, two 
being appointed by Government and two 
lected; aud they were allowed a maximum 
salary of Rs. aso s month. he house tax was 
maised first to 61 per cont. and later to 7à per 
cent. und a 2 per cent. lighting rate and tax 
on caris were authorised; horses and vehicles 
had already been made taxable by the Aet of 
1847. ‘The Commissioners were required to set 
aside x} lakhs for the sewage and drainage of 
the town. Tn 1856 their number was reduced 
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to three, all of whom were appointed by the 
Lieutonant-Governor. 

‘Tn 1863 the Municipal Government was 
vested iu a body composed of all the Justices 
of the Peace for the town of Calcutta, together 
with all the Justices for the Province who 
happened to be resident in Calcutta. This 
body clected its own Viec-Chairman and had a 
regular Health Officer, Engineer, Surveyor, 
‘Tox Collector and Assessor. A watersrate Was 
imposed and the house-tax raised to a maximum 
of 19 per cent, The Justices’ power of borrow 
ing was extended by several Acts, and during: 
their period of office, the drainage and water- 
system of the town were largely developed. 
The New Market was erected in 1874 and the 
‘Municipal Slatghter-honses ín 1866, Footpaths 
were made slong the main thoroughfares, 
Beadon Square was opened and in all about 


2 erotes were spent om the improvement of the- 
town. 


I 

In 1876 a now Corporation was created, 
consisting of 72 Commissioners with s Chairman 
end a Vice-Chairman; 48 of the Commissioners 
were elected by the ratepayers and 24 appointed 
by the Local Government. This body complet: 
ed the original drainage scheme, largely 
increased the supply of filtered and unfittered 
water, and effected many other improvements, 
including. the construction of the Harrison 
Road. 

In 1888 the municipal boundaries were 
extended by the inclusion of a large portion of 
the ‘suburbs lying south and east of the Circular 
Road. Seven wards were added, and additions 
were made to three other wards im the north 
of the town. The number of Municipal 
Commissioners was raised to 75, of whom.so. 
were elected, 15 appointed by Government, anit 
the other ro nominated: by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the ‘Trades Association and the Part) 
Commissioners. During the following ro years 
the filtered) water supply, was further extended: 
at a cost of 18 lakhs, and an underground 
drainage scheme for the Added Area wiss 
started. A. Dhobikhana or laundry, aud a" 
Tnciperator were constructed, aud a number of 
insanitary tanks were filled up and replaced by. 
toads and squares, 

‘The municipal administration of the city was 
revised by the Bengal Act III of 1809, and placed. 
in the hands of three co-ctdinate authorities— 
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the Corporation, 
Chairman. The Corporation consisted of th 
Chairman, appointed by Government and so 
Commissioners, of whom 25 were elected at 
word elections, and the remainder were appoint. 
til as follows, siz- 4 by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 4 by the Calcutta Tmdes Associs- 
tion, 2 by the Port Commissioners, and rs by 
the Bengal Government, "Phe General Commit- 
ies consisted of 12 Commissioners, and the 
Chairman, who was President. Of the Commis- 
sioners, 4 were elected by the Ward Commis- 
sioners, 4 by the appointed Commissioners, and 
tho remaining 4 were appointed by the Local 
Government. The entire executive power was 
vested in the Chairman, to be exercised subject 
to the approval or sanction of the Corporation 
wr Genera Committee, whenever this was 
erpressly directed in the Act. To the: Corpora- 
tion were reserved the right of fixing the rates 
il taxation and al] those general functions which 
could be efficiently performed by a large body. 
‘The General Committee stood between the 
deliberative ond the executive authorities, and 
dealt with those matters which were ibadapted 
for discussion by the whole Corporation, bnt 
‘yet were too important to be Telt to the disposal 
of the Chairman atone. 
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The Municipal Act Bas recently been 
amended by the Bengal Council Act IT of 
1925 with a view to liberalise the constitution 
and beg it into harmony with the present 
Political conditions and tendencies. The changes 
‘came ‘tito force in April, 1924, and are described 
below. 

Wie first change is in regard to the 
boundaries of Municipal Calcutta which has 
been enlarged by the inclusion of Cossipore- 
Chitpore, Maniktats, Garden Reach, a small 
frea amt of Tollygunge in the vicinity of the 
Corporation drainage pumping station, and the 
land acquired by the Port Commissioners in the 
South Suburban Municipality for the extension 
of the Docks, This has added abont 11} square 
mills to 38] square miles of thie old Municipal 
ares, and. 1,60,000 10 its population which (ex- 
loding the Fort, Maidan, Port, Canals) now 
stads at 10,55,00: Cossipore-Chitpore has 
been divided into tree. Wards, »iz., Warde 30, 
$1 and 33. Monikigin has beem divided into 
two Wards, viz. Wards 48 and 29, while ihe 
bile of Garden Reach together with the Port 
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the General Committee and thegCommissioners land formerly situated im the 


uth Suburban Municipality las been formed 
to one Ward, vis., Ward as- The Corporation. 
is required to pay Rs. 3,000.8 sear for ten years 
to the South Suburban Municipality. as compen- 
sition for loss of income from the inclusion 
of the Dock extension area in Calcutta, md to 
spend ammmally, for ten years begining. from 
the third year after the commencement of the 
new Municipal Act, a sum of wot less than one 
akon original improvement works in cach of 
the three Municipalities added to Calcutta, 

In the old Municipal area some of the Ward. 
boundaries bave been readjusted. Entally and 
Beniapukur which previously formed two Wards 
have now been made into three, while Bally- 
gunge, which wes previously Ward ar, has now 
leen cut wp into two, víz., Ballygunge (Nard. 
zi) and Tollygunge (Ward 327). Hastings 
which was Ward 28 of the Act has been 
amalgamated with Ward 25, Other changes 

h, however, are of a minor character have 
been made in the boundaries of Wards 9, 22, 23 
and 24. ‘The present Municipal area consists 
ef 52 Wards, ie, an addition of 7 Wards to 
the divisions existing since 1888, 














Iu view of this extension of the Municipal 
area, and the: necessity of placing the constitu 
tion on a popular basis and providing for the 
adequate representation of local and special 
interests, it has been found necessary (o 
considerably enlarge the Corporation. The 
present. Corporation consists of go members, of 
whom 63 are elected. OF the ég elected 
seats open to election, 15 are ear-earmarked for 
Mohammedans, who will be retnmed by 
exclitsive Motammedan constituencies at the 
first three elections, and by mixed) electorates, 
thereafter, "The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
0w returns 6 members or two more, while the 
Caleta Trades Association and the Port 
Commissioners return 4 and 3 members respec- 
tively as before. Government noniinatións 
Dave been roduced from 15 to 10, This makes 
a totul of 85 members who are now called 
Councillors instead of Commissioners, ‘The 
remaining $ are cilled “Aldermen, who are 
slected! by the 85 Cotincillors after each general 
election: No Councillor cim be elected as ait 
Alderman. ‘The elections are triennial and 
Councillors and Aldermen tiold office for 3 years; 
The Corporation elect annually two of their 
mimber to he Mayor and Deputy Mayor- 
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IV. 


Tt js not only in the matter of increase in 
the number of elected representatives that the 
constitution has been made democratic- The 
franchise las been lowered, women are row 
eligible to vote and to stand for election, and 
voting by ballot has been introduced. Under 
the old Calcutta Municipal Act the minimum 
qualification to be a voter was tbe payment of 
Rs. 34 to the Corporation for the year 
immediately preceding that of election as con- 
solidated rate or license taxes or both; this 
minimum has now been lowered to Rs. 12 
The franchise was previously restricted to 
‘ownets and occupiers of properties of a certain 
value und registered as such in the Corporation 
‘Assessment Books and to holders of certain 
classes of Licenses. Under the present law any 
occupier, whether occupying an entire premises 
or only a part, who lias paid a rent of Rs. 25 
Per mensem for at least 6 months during the 
‘year last preceding the year in which the elec- 
tion is held, and any owner of a hut ou account 
fof which not fess than Rs, 12 has been paid as 
consolidated rate, is eligible, the only condition 
being that Ire should get his name entered in a 
special register kept for tbe purpose. The 
Aystem of ploral voting under which a voter 
conid have up to a maximum of 11 votes in any 
‘one. ward according to the valuation of his pro- 
pertics in the ward and could give all his votes 
to one candidate has been abolished. Under the 
present law every elector has as many votes 
es there are Comceillors to be elected, but no 
lector can gife more than one vote to any one 
candidate. 

‘The system of three’ co-ordinate authorities, 
sir, the Corporation, the General Committee 
and the Chairman, each acting independently 
of the others within a circumscribed sphere, 
Which was a special feature of the legislation 
vf 1900, and a Chairman appointed by the Local 
Government exercising the triple functious of 
Head of the Executive, President of the General 
Committee and President of tbe Corporation has 
een abandoned. Almost all the powers and 
authority are now vested in the Corporation, 
who appoint, subject to the approval of the 
Local Government, the Head of the Executive 
who is called the Chief Executive Officer. 
Except in regard to assessment and a few other 
matters specially mentioned in the Act, the 
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latter exercises only such authority as may be 
delegated to him by the Corporation and no 
Tonger presides at meetings, but be has the right 
under the law of being and taking part im the 
discussions as if he were a member although he 
cannot move any resolution or take part in the 
voting. ‘The control of the Local Government 
las been relaxed to some extent in that the 
appointment of the Chief Executive Officer has. 
been left to the Corporation subject to their 
approval, and it is only in the case of three 
other principal officers, viz., the Deputy Execu- 
tive Officer, the Chief Engineer and the Health: 
Officer that the appointment and sslary require 
the sanction of Government, whereas formerly 
cases of all officers drawing a salary of more 
than Rs. 1,000 per month had to be referred 
to Government, Further, in the case of works 
and contracts, Government sanction is required. 
only in cases involving an expenditure of more. 
than Rs. 21 lakhs; the former limit was one 
lakh. By-laws and rules have still to be smc- 
tioned by Government, who have retailed the 
power to interfere in cases of neglect, They 
have also taken additional power in the present 
‘Act to annual any proceeding of the Corpora- 
tion which they do not consider to be im con- 
formity with law and to do all things necessary 
to secure suck conformity. 

The sphere of functions of the Corporation. 
bas been somewhat extended. Besides the 
obligation to spend Rs. $ lakhs a year for ro 
years on improvement works in the areas added. 
to Caleutta a statutory liability to spend mot 
less than a lakh every year for promoting 
primary education has been in posed. Specific 
powers have now been given to the Corporation 
to establish and maintain municipal dairies, 
grazing grounds and cowsheds and take other 
steps for improving the milk supply. The law 
law relating to food and drugs has been made 
more explicit while in the case of buildings, 
provision has been made for the system of 
licensed building surveyors and power has been 
given to the Corporation to decline to accept 
building plans for sanction unless they have 
been prepared and are signed by a licensed 
bailing surveyor. Persons desirous of erecting 
new building have to employ a licensed building 
surveyor or other competent person to super- 
vise construction if tbe cost of the building is 
likely to excesd Rs. 50,000 or stich other sum 
as the Corparation may prescribe. 
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A REFORM SOCIETY IN CHOTA NAGPUR.* 


By Mx. Promaraa Natu Bi 


Tt isa matter of congratulation that the 
hopes which I expressed when we met last year 
have, to à certuin extent, been fulfilled, 
"Nunierous meetings have beer held Wunder the 
auspices of the Chota Nagpur Gorakshu and 
Joti Sudhan Sabha. The Tabedih Conference 
Was thë most numerously attended of these, Tt 
Was attended not only by large numbers of the 
people of the Simdega sub-division, but also by 
those of the udjacent States of Gangpur and 
Jaspur. The most remarkable fact about the 
Gola mecting was the active part taken by n 
Mahomedan gentleman, His activities did not 
end there, He even came to Ranchi and 
delivered. a lecture om "Cow protection” at the 
Jocal Goshala during the Jumnastamy festival. 

The impulse of this great movement his. 
come froin you and that the initiative has been. 
Taken by yon,—augar well for its future success 
WI prosperity. We of the intelligentsia are 
here only as helpers, We are of course 
interested, and deeply interested in it. For pur 
welfare is intimately, indissolufly bound up 
with yours. But as yout are more directly 
conceriied, and form by far the greatest 
majority its utility, stability and permanence 
would depend upon tlie amount of time, energy 
amd honest work you are able Lo devote to it. 
Tr îs too early yet to judge of the result of your 
endeavours. But during the year just passing 
away you have give unmistakable indications 
of your earnestness of purpose. A goshala on 
n Jorge seale witli breeding bulls is about to 
be started near Angara. Besides, several 
Goshalas have been established under the in- 
fuence of this society though not directly by 
dt. The ‘Temperance movement has, I am 
informed, made most reniarkable progress in the 
Simdega and Gola areas An excellent start 
has boen made which inspires us with the hope 
'of future success. 

T cannot too earnestly impress upon yow 
the vast possibilities and potentialities of this 

“Being the Presidential Address delivered om the 


Tecember, 1935, aml pecially revised {or the 
finduslan Review. 


























society and its immense beneficence to Chota 
Nagpur . The salvation of our country is to 
be worked out by silent, steady, honest work 
such as it is doing, Tt affords a platform on 
which all sections of our community, Hindus 
of all castes, aborigines, Christianis and 
Mohamedans can join hands and adopt measures 
for the welfare of Chota Nagpur. One of the 
ost imperative of these is the promotion of 
temperance, ‘The drinking of spirituous liquors 
ís the greatest curse of Chota Nagpur, especially 
ef this district. As T pointed out last year, no 
less. than 7o per cent of its, Government 
Reventte (some 7 Incs of rupees) fs derived from 
excise pnd only 30 per cent, from land revenwo- 
cesses, Stamp and income-tax, and that no less. 
tlian a crore of rupees was wasted upon conntry 
spirit by the people of the distillery area alone 
uring the year 1923-24 which is ten times the 

mont reventie of this district from 
all sources and about fifty times the income of 
the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur. I regret to have 
to say that the Excise Report for 1924-25, shows 
a reduction of only 2,000 gallons. Tt iv to be 
hoped, that the next report will disclose more 
substantial reductions. ‘The succes of the 
work of this society will be measured by such 
reduction. ‘The economic condition of the 
district of Ranchi can never improve while this. 
normous waste continues, and withont such 
improveient it is idle to talk of jts agricultural 
ond industrial development, Under existing 
conditions wealth derived from better wages 
and higher prices for raw produce is like water 
poured into a basin full of holes only to uscless- 
iy mun out, Impoverishment is not the only 
lamentable evil of this, the greatest curse of 
Chota Nagpur. Tt couverts man into a brute, 
and a very large portion of heinous crimes, 
such as dangerous assaults, murders, ett 
are attributable to it: Te is for these reawne 
that our ancient sares prohibited alcoholic 
beverages, All the great religions of the East, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and Mahamadanian 
place them in the category af sins, and all the 
feat reformers have put a bar on them, AM 
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sincere Buddhists, Hindus and Mahomedans are 
total abstainers.. The religion of the West, 
Christianity, does not it is true, abjure spirituous 
liquors. But the westerns have of latè been 
waking up toa full sense of the terrible mis 
chief they haye been doing in diverse ways, and. 
one great country, the United States of America 
has recently prohibited them altogether. 

It is Hight and proper that abstention from 
distilled spirit at least, has been made à 
Wecessary condition of the membership of this 
society. ‘Those of you who have become 
members and taken the pledge of abstinence 
must renounce distilled. spirit altogether. Tt 
will not do to give it up gradually. Very few 
dave the strength of mind to keep. themselves 
within the strict limits of moderation, Besides, 
with most, drinking ís useless ness it reaches 
thie paint of intoxication. So those of you who 
fare addicted to drink must not deceive yourselves 
With the idea that you will for the present 
moderate it and then give it up. A malignant 
abscess or earbtncle must be cut off altogether. 
Tt will not do to cut it piecemeal 

‘Thore is a tendency with some people to 
substitute alcoholic drinks hy tea, the supposed 
virtues of which are widely ndvertised by inter- 
ved parties. Do tiot be deceived hy those 
advertisements. ‘Teadrinking carried to 
excess (and it is generally liable to be so carried) 
je just as injurious to health as alcoholatrink- 
ing. You cannot have w better drink than 
what nature has provided—water, provided it is 
pure, and where you have not got a pure water 
supply, T have no doubt, the District Board or 
Municipality will provide it. 

‘Another matter which stands in the way of 
the welfare mot only of this ares, but the whole 
of India is resort to Law Courts on the slightest 
pretence. ‘The indigenous panchayet system 
was certainly much more crude than the one 
by which it Ime been replaced, but it was much 
more eficient and involved much less delay and 
much Tess trouble and expenses. Sir Thomas 
Munro thus speaks of it after long experience in 
the Madras Presideney ; “It appears that under 
Hindu administration there were no courts 
excepting the cutchery of the Patails and 
Amildars, and that all civil cases of importance 
were sctiled by panchiayets. The mative who 
Jims got a good case always applies for a pancha- 
yet, while he who has a bad one seeks the 
decision of a collector or a judge because he 
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knows it is much easier to deceive them. 
‘He couscientiously believes that for purposes of 
discriminating the motives of action and the 
chances of truth im the evidence of such a 
people, the entire life of the most acute 
European judge devoted to that single object 
could not place him ou a level with an 
intelligent Hindu Panchayet which is uu 
admirable instrument of decision". Sir John 
Malcolm speaking of Central India says, that 
"when any of the subjects of the Princes and 
Chiefs under British protection had disputes 
regarding land or property demanding our 
mediation, the aid of a panchayet wos invari- 
ably resorted to, and its opinion made the guide 
for a decision. “Tho knowledge. and diserimintàs 
tion which some of the members displayed on 
the trial, and the distinctness of the grounds 
on which the court made up its judgment were 
surprising. There was in no instance ay 
cause to suspect these courts of partiality, much: 
less of corruption," 

‘There was a time when your forefathers hast 
their disputes settled by panchayets like these. 
You should resort to them now, and thus save 
the time and money now wasted upon Maw 
courts. As T said lust year, they are interest 
ing as an arena for duels between legal tumi- 
narics, and as an agency for relieving the rich 
of their wealth for distribution among lawyers 
and Government oficials, But they aro too. 
costly und dilatory for poor, unsophisticated 
people as you mostly are. Central arbitration: 
committees may be formed at suitable places to 
whort cases which your pauchayet cannot settle, 
or about which thoir decisions are not satis 
factory may be referred. 

‘There is a third matter which impoverishes 
you as, indeed, all of our fellow countrymen, 
amd that is the substitution of indigenons by. 
imported mannfactures. We cannot be too 
wert against the insidnous inllience oi the 
modern meretricious civilization of the west 
which ineulcates a strong distaste for simple, 
healthy, beneficent rural life, and an equally 
strong taste for a more or less parasitic, wn» 
healthy, restless urban life with its infinity of 
futilities, fatnities and superiluities. We have a 
large class of weavers among us. ‘The Ranchi 
Co-operative Central Bank, and more recently 
the Ranchi Weavers Stores by introducing the 
improved fly-shuttle loom have considerably 
increased their production and outlook, But 
even many of the weavers let alone the ather 
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classes have foolishly become so “civilized” os 
to prefer the imported, fine, mill-made cloth to 
theirt own coarser, but more durable mant- 
factures. "They forget their own interests and 
those of their district and their country. They, 
aud all of yow, should remember, that tbe 
money spent upott imported mill-produce most- 
ly gots out of your district, but what you spend 
upon the indigenous article remains in it, and 
makes your weaver class prosper, amd your 
prosperity s inalienably concerned with theirs. 
‘You have, therefore, righty resolved to use so 
far as practicable, indigenous manufactures 
instead of imported articles and resume charkha 
spinning, 

T bave not yet said anything about the 
primary object of your society, the protection 
‘of the cow ; because, T firmly. believe that you 
cannot effectively do’ that unless your economic 
condition improves; and there can be no such 
improvement unless you honestly try to carry 
Out the three resolutions 1 have referred t, that 
is unless you abjure distilled liquor and cease 
to have recourse to law courts and imported 
manufactures as little as possible, You will not 
serve much good purpose by starting Goshalas 
as mere refüges for decrepit old cattle. Your 
am should be to have good breeding bulis, in 
fact to convert your Goshalas into dairy-farms 
$0 far as practicable. 

‘The Tanas of this district have set you an 
admirable example. ‘They have become total 
abstainers, spin their own yarn for their textile 
Toquirements, frequent the law courts bnt little 
aid protect their cattle. From all accounts, 
they have become highly prosperous. "here 
is no reason why the rest of the Chota Nagpuris 
should not be able to do what they have done. 

It is true your land generally is not so 














fertile as in the plains, But Providence has by 
uo means boen niggardly in ker gifts to you 
She has given you a climate which is much 
more salubrious than what the plains’ people 
enjoy, and which should enable you to work 
harder. Then, again, your land being gencral- 
ly undulating, you have better facilities for 
irrigation, and are more independent of the 
vagaries of rainfall. Your lowlands should 
yield you rich harvests of paddy, wheat, sugars 
tane, etc, amd your uplands óf groünd-hnt, 
urid, various oil seeds, ete, If for their 
development, as, for instance, for the construc: 
tion of bands, you require financial Help, the 
Co-operative Central Banks which have been 
organised by some of your philanthropic friends 
will afford it wt a moderate rate of interest so 
that you may wot get into the clutches of the 
nsurer, 

Brethren, we must all exert to work out our 
own salvation by our own efforts. The Chota 
Nagpur Golaksho and Jati Sudhan Sabba only 
affords an instrument for doing it, Jt is, no 
doubt, an excellent instrument, But success 
will depend upon how it is worked, how the 
numerical strength of jts, membership is 
increased, and how the members carry out the 
resolutions which nre passed at our meetings 
und conferences, JE these conditions be proper- 
ly fulfilled, Chota Nagpur would not only become 
highly prosperous amd cease to be the happy 
hunting. ground of cooly recruiters, but if you, 
shorigines, Hindus (touchables and untouch- 
ables) Mohamedans, and Chiristans continue ty 
meet and work together in fraternal spirit for 
the common good of your country as you are 
doing now, you actually set a noble example of 
manly self-help and beneficent intercommunal 
amity to the rest of India. 
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SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI; A STUDY.* 


By PANDIT. MANORARLAL. ZUTSHI, MA. : 


‘Would man be great he mut be à naibeonformist 
mers. 

Tn the middie of the roth century Tidi 
was, socially and spiritually, sunk in the. depths 
of tireless immobility. In the Kast, perhaps 
even more than ín medieval Europe, human life 
has heen moulded for better or for worse by 
the all-powerful influence of religion, but un- 
fortanately religion had lost its vitalising 
spiritual force and at best was only a ‘sad me- 
hamie exercise, like dull narcotics, numbting 
Fain", In the century that lies between the 
batilo of Phasey and. the Mutiny religion had 
degenerated with tho masses into an agglomera- 
Won of co, miehanic enstoms amd dabasing 
superstitions, while the Brahmans were either 
Jost jn the fascinating cloudland of metaphysics 
or wrangled over the thrice-gnawed bones of 
scholastic casuistry. The Vaishnava movement 
Which had striven so hard for the uplift of the 
country during the middle ages and had 
produced such forceful personalities as Kabir, 
Nanak, Chaitanya and Tuka Ram, had lost its 
force and the followers of these saints had 
degenerated into so many additional sects, 
The nation was frost-bound to its past, and the 
past, spiritually at any rate, appeared to be as 
cold and lifeless as the frozen surface of the 
polit seas, Not that the people had grown 
less moral amd more sinful: so far as the daily 
life of the community. and the routine of caste 
and family duties were concerned the anchor 
firmly held, Indians, oven in the darkest 
petiod of their history, Have never been found 

















‘wanting in the practice of the virtues of private 
life, reverence, affection, honesty, chastity, 
charity and those ‘little, nameless, un- 


remembered acts of kindness and of love’ 
Which, tlie poet tells us, are ‘the best portions 
ofa good man’s life’ Life had not grown 
more sinful, but what was worse, it had grown 
immobile. Reverence, affection and chastity 
were not wanting, and of charity there was 
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enough and to spare. What was wanting, were 
the ideals of intellectual freedom, of strentious 
endeavour, of painful strivings after the un- 
attainable, The mental windows appeared to 
be closed, there was nôt enough light and air, 
and the whole life of the community was 
cramped and overshadowed. Tho entire 
country appeared to be suffering from that 
rotundity of mind, which distinguishes thè 
ecclesiastical sex, and nothing was shunned 
more scrupulously than fearless enquiry snd 
honest criticism. To obey authority, specially 
the authority of caste and. priest, was regarded 
as the highest of social duties, "The Hinday 
dreaded mo penalty, nof even death intself, so 
much as outcasting, white the priest held then} 
with his glittering eyes they listened to hini 
Hke a three years’ child; the Brahman tut his 
wi, Even powerful Hindu Rajas felt that 
the Brakman's frown could scorch ws with a 
frame and strove hard to witt the largess of hin 
smile, "The meehanicalisation" of religion: was 
complete and tie Hindu social polity, based on. 
the apotheosis of blood amd sex, had become 
stereotyped, I had almost said petrified, in the 
course of ages. And the worst of it was that 
the people did not care; they seemed happy in 
their inert thrall life. 
"The lunet born within te caite- 
‘That never knew the summer woods, 

Tt was in stich a country and during such 
an age that an indomitable rebel like Dayanand 
was born ond, in the face of the priest and the 
Puran, sent his challenge ringing wp to heavens 
He had left his uncongenial home carly and, 
ike a true Dralimaeliari, had wondered througli- 
out India for many years im search of the old 
Sanskrit learning: He hd learned well and 
learned meh, but it was only at Muttra 
that he at last found in  Virajmand 4 
guru after his own heart, a. zur who satisfied. 
to the full his desire for the ancient Veilic tore. 
Dayanand was convinced that the Vedas had 
been revealed to the Aryan seers, that they con- 
tained the eternal and divine wisdom on which 
religion shoul be based, amd idolatry, priest- 
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«raft ad mythology were all moderi exere- 
sccices which should be destroyed. Not 
even the Prophet of Atabis had preached 
the unity of Godhead and denounced the 
of idols with greater zeal than Daya 
mand. ‘Back to the Vedas! was his ery, hack to 
fhe pure monotheism of the Rishis, leaving 
stocks atid stones to take care of themselves. 
Orthodoxy naturally rose np im arms. against 
the iconoclast who was holding wp their time- 
honoured gods to ridicule and bad dared to 
disturb so rndely their life of soulless case. 
It isa remarkable tribute to the depth of 
Dayanand’s learning and the forcefulncss of his 
personality that from the rst day of his 
propaganda the Brahman priesthood folt that 
he could not be ignored, that howsoever fiercely 
they may denounce him and condemn bis 
teaching they were compelled to listen to what 
he said and to give reason for the faith that was 
im tem. Dayanand was cast in the heroic 
mould and had none of that "softness" which 
so often weakens the Hindu character- Into- 
erant he was and even fanatical at times but 
iis honesty was transparent and tis zeal for 
truth ubove reproach, One may agree with him 
or one may not, but everybody felt that a 
new force, stern, virile aud wibending, had 
come into the national life of India and: had 
come to stay. 

After spending several years im northern 
India in teaching his now doctrines, holding 
discussions with the orthodox Pandits and 
making converts mostly among the English- 
educated classes, Dayanand felt the need of a 
Periunent orgunization to carry on the work 
which he had begun and founded the Arya 
Samaj at Bombay in 1875, His chief sim was 
the propagation of the Vedie faith and thie con- 
Version of the world to it, and judged by hi 
standard the Arya Samaj has failed. Half a 
century: has passed, but I doubt if the member- 
ship of the Samaj Has reached half a million: 
‘The days of mass conversion have gone by and 
tn the twentieth contury no civilized people will 
accept a new creed by the million. And there 
are scholars, both Eastern and Western, who do 
not accept Dayanand's interpretation of the 
Vedas and who say that he takes the ancient 
mantras and bends them to his own wizard will, 
Hindu society is becoming more and more 
Heterodox and the sloctrine of divine revelation 
Of the Vedas has not much chance when tested 
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by thë canons of scientific criticism Higher 
criticism is making short work of the revelation 
of the Bible in Christendom and it ia mot 
1owards.a belief in revealed faiths bat towards 
the higher criticism of its scriptures that Hind 
thought js moving. And some people at lesst 
have been, kept away from tho Arya Samaj by 
its want of urbanit jehemence of its zeal, 
its militant snd pugnacious methods- 
1 do wot blame the Arya Samaj for tis for 
1 know thst much has to be forgiveit toa new 
its life. Any one who cares 
to study the religious and social history of Tndia 
during the last fifty years can easily understand 
and explain the existence, nay the inevitability, 
of these crudities, Yet there is little doubt 
that they have jarred upon finer natures and 
have repellód some who would have otherwise 
gladly enlisted: under its banner, 


But the Arya Samaj is not to be judged by 
its numbers, Northern India has been the main 
theatre of its activities and here it has dons 
splendid. work in the fields of education, 
religions reform and social uplift. The D. A, V 
College of Lahore, the Curukul at Hardwar 
amd a hundred other educational institutions 
teat testimony to the untiring zeal and the 
noble self-sacrifice of the Arya Samajists. In 
the fight against the reetionary influences of 
the priesthood and the petrifying tendencies of 
caste, in clevating the depressed ond tlie wm- 
touchable, in raising the status of women, in 
tending the sick and the needy, the forces of 
progress have invariably found a loyal und 
sturdy ally in the Arya Samaj. But perhaps its 
noblest gift to the Hindn community, a gift for 
which that community cannot be too grateful, 
is the sift of independence of thought and virile. 
strength. Isolation has been the curse of 
Hindu social polity emd when nttucked from 
without Hinduism, instead of fighting its 
opponents, Has preferred to retire into its 
shell, Evils have continned to exist, not 
ecause their existence was not recognised but 
because the community preferred. acquiescing. 
in wrong to fighting against it. Thanks to the 
robustness hil virility, even velomenee and 
pugnacity, if you will, of tho Arya Samaj, this 
state of things i changing fast, A rales ud 
healthier tone pervades the community and it 
Place of helplessness: and depetidence, wwe are 
learning to rise to the dignity of freedom and. 
fo make our conscience and our reason thè 
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supreme guides of our conduct, The Arya 
Samaj may or may not win more converts But 
as long as it remains true to thé principles of 
its great founder and continues io learn and 
teach the inestimable lessons of veracity in 
Thought and vinlity in action, so long it will 
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continie to be a valable factor in onr national. 
Tife, and even in the electroplated splendour of 
an age driven by machines and vulgatised liy 
Fuste and advertisement, serve to remind our 
people of the verities of am elder world. 


MEDIÆVAL INDIA.* 


By “Historicus,” 


Prof, Ishwuri Prasad's History of Mediæval 
India js a welcome contribution to Indian 
Éistorical literature. It has often been said 
that the history of India has yst to. be written 
and this saying is no less true of medieval than 
Gb ancient India. Tt has lomg been a common- 
place with historians who take up the arduous. 
task of evolving a connected and harmonious 
history. of India from a chaotic mass of discon- 
nected material, to brush only very slightly the 
historical drama which was played npon the 
stage of medizeval India,  draina which is not 
only remarkable for its striking denovement but 
also for the celebrated actors who played their 
parts so ably. Professor Ishwari Prasad's book 
makes ample amends for this deficiency in the 
history of India. His work covers a period 
extending nearly over a thousand years, from 
ihe deuth of Harsha which closes the cultural 
‘epoch of Inilia,—the epoch of all that was truly 
geod and great, the epoch of originality, 
political nuity and imperial greatüess,—to the 
coming of Bibar which ushers in a new era in 
Tudia, the ora of an alien culture, super-imposed 
tspon am indegenous culture Hat was fast dying 
out, the era of political servility and deeadence. 
"lie work is likely to supersede all other rivals 
inthe field, Dr. ane Poole's brillinnt sketch is 
more in the nature of a historical romance than 
of serious history. And it is no disparagement 
of the illustrious Elphinsione's monumental 
history to say that the progress of research 
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since his day has outgrown the usefulness of this 
work. 
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Diya masterly Introduction of about twenty 
pages Prof. Ishwari Prasad makes a rapid 
survey of the background of his period. He states. 
his conclusions boldly nd has the courage of 
his convictions. His book will serve a useful 
material purpose. [i will enable his readers o 
have a hetter estimate of themselves and to feel 
proud of their spiritual and cultural heritage. 
it may be possible sometimes, to differ from 
him, He draws rather a gloomy: picture of the 
weakness of all aspects of life during the Rajput. 
period. It is, perhaps, right to say that the: 
political system was weak, though here too the 
impartial critic is constrained to remark that the 
Rajput military reverses anu Joss of freedom were 
due to a deplorable lack of geographical know: 
ledge among the Rajput princes. But there 
should be no two opinions regarding the fact that: 
it was not a period of religious decadence. Tt was 
i period of religious renaissance, the age of 
Shankara who cleansed the Augean stable of 
Indian religious superstitions and: evolved a 
Coherent system of thought. ‘The effete Maha- 
yana and ‘Tantric Baddhistic cults, and the 
imonstrous cult of Kapalikas, were knocked om 
the head bw Sankam's religious crüsudes and 
Hinduism, was reestablished in its pristine 
vigour. 

‘The separatist and feudal tendencies of the 
Rajputs were too strong for political solidarity” 
anu unity. Their ignorance was also uppalling. 
Prithivi Raj never knew what was happening 
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on his frontiers jn the kingdom of Ghore; he 
could not form an idea of the military move- 
ments of his rival—Muhammad of Ghore, and 
thus could not bafle his bold bid for Empire. 
We are reminded of the days of Chandra Gupta 
Manrya, the saviour of India, when foreign 
domination and political subjection were staring 
dim in the face-how he dictated terms to 
Selucus Nicator and obtained a scientific 
frontier for his Indian Empire, We also 
remember the pious rule of Asoka who sent 
religious missions to East and West and mad: 
a cultural conquest of foreign people by peace- 
ful means. During his reign as during no other 
reign in the whole range of Indian history, the 
bloody hatchet was buried and swords were 
turned into pruning hooks. Yet no other ruler 
enn claim to be called the greatest that ever 
ruled and never was India more secure from 
foreign attack. ‘The reason is not far to seek 
Tadia lost her isolation; the world forces were 
‘not shut out from her plains; her people did 
not remain in blissful ignorance of what was 
happening in other lands. 
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Professor Ishwari Prasad attaches, and 
tightly so, great importance to the cultural 
effects of the Arab conquest of Sindh, The 
cbt which Sarcenic civitization owed to Indo- 
‘Aryan culture was very gréat, The Arab 
occupation of Sindh becomes much more signi: 
ficant when we remember that Arabian culture 
which owed sò much to Indiam culture als 
moulded to a degree the European civilization 
of the Middle Ages. 

With remarkable clarity and. mastery of 
detail Professor Tshwari Prasad traces im 
Cts atn d TY Ue arein that led to the 

‘urkish conquest of Hindostan. In Chapter V 
he narrates with complete details the story of 
the Muslim conquest of India and the establish- 
ment of the Slave dynasty. The iden of 
Tmperintism had not taken deep root in the 
minds of the Slave rulers. Balban understood 
the dignity of the kingly office, suppressed the 
vagaries of his nobles and gave a concrete 
illustration of his policy of “blood and iron" 
by ihe terrible vengeance he wrecked upon 
‘Tughril. But the Empire of Hindostan was 
still governed dn feudal principles and it was not 
until the reign of Alauddin that we read of the 


growth of the Imperial idea. But Professor 
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Ishwari Prasad js right when he says: “He 
was the precursor of Alauddin; but for the 
security and stability which he imparted to the 
struggling power of Muhammadans in India it 
would have been impossible for Alanddim td 
withstand ‘successfully the Mongol attacks and 
to achieve conquests in distant landa which 
have won for him an honoured place in the 
of Muslim history. 
next important episode in mediaeval 
history is the reign of Alauddin. ‘The Professor 
has made a special study of the Khiljies and 
Tughlaks amd his conclusions, though they 
differ from the accepted opinions, deserve à 
careful attention from all the serious students 
of history, ‘The growth of the Empire and 
change in the theory of kingship have been 
described in detail, Politics was divorced from 
religion and administration was  secularised. 
‘The new theory of sovereignty was, —" whate 
ever is good for Wie State or suitable for th 
emergency—that alone was to he decreed 
Alauddin built up an official hierarchy whieh 
owed allegiance to the person of the King and 
curbed the powers of the nobles, thiis makinig 
the empire a political wntit amd not merely à 
congeries of petty subordinate states loosely 
knit together, ‘The reforms im the civil 
administration had a far-reaching effect aiid 
ameliorated the condition of the peasants to 4 
considerable degree, The Empire ceased to be 
merely a tax-collecting and military institution. 
t became a rigorous state kt tle most scientifie 
sense of the term. Tut all these institutions 
were ephemeral. ‘Phe political fabric was built 
on insecure foundations. Tt was not based on 
the good-will of the people. The idea of the 
Muslim State found a forcible expression only 
in the personality of the ruling monarch, so 
that after his demise the Empire collapsed like 
a house of cards. 

‘The author bestows praise very lavishily 
upon a controversial character of Indian 
History, viz. Muhammad ‘Toghlag. He was 
not mad, he was not a bloodthirsty tyrant, 
The author pours his cold scorm upon the 
authority of Ziauddin Barni, about whose 
veracity anid sense of historical proportion he 
hyns little respect. He categorically denies that 
mau-hunts were ever organised, He critically 
examines all the fantastic charges against im 
and absolves him from most of them, His 
chapter on Muhammad ‘Tughlag isa systematic 
vindication of ie "ilbstarred despot". But 
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historians must reserve the right of private 
judgment im such cases. 


Iv. 


Op the other hand, the Professor's study of 
Finis ‘Tughlag casts a shadow upon the stainless. 
personality that has been painted by Mustim 
historians. Indeed, after a perusal of his chapter 
où Firu the impression that be was good 
riiler is rudely disturbed. He was 2 monarch 
of the type of Aurangzeb, and ruled his 
subjects like a bigoted Muslim. He persecuted 
the infidels. For the first time in the history 
of Islamic domination the potl-tax was levied 
upon the Brahmans and their protests were 
altogether wntceded. Again, the authority of 
Ziauddin Barni is vigorously denounced, "He 
(Ziauddin Barni) pronounces a fulsome eulogy 
upon the King, for his tastes and policy agreed 
so well with’ his orthodox principcs. The 
rationalism of the last reigm was anathema to 
him, Firuz was irresolute, weak and timorous 
and not a good scholar. He did mot lack human 
Virtues, but even his achievements in tbe ficld 
of civil administration are duly recognised—we 
must wihesitatingly second that his weak 
policy was largely responsible for the break-up 
of the ‘Karly Turki ir^". The 
Professor's estimate of Firu 
ing and his criticisms of his rule very severe. 
Mho administrative system of Firuz was the 

ithesis of thot of Alauddin. The 
imperiulistic methods amd the wnitarian policy 
of that monarch wes systematically reversed 
by Firux whose administration was. theocratic 
in character and the Jagir system which was 
revived by him tended to disintegration rather 
than unification. UnNke Alauddin the military 
system, rested on a feudal basis. But every 
dark cloud has a silver lining and our estimate 
of Firuz will be one-sided wntess we note with 
respect, ns the author does, his great humani- 
tarian measures, his canal system, administra- 
tion of poor relief, establishment of hospitals 
and colleges and his efforts to solve the problem 
of unemployment. 

Disintegration and the rise of small 
principalities on the Tuins of the Empire after 
Tímur's invasion has been described in two 
chapters of considerable length, AN. tho 
original sources have been tapped to give a 
Critical and comprehensive account of the 
Bahmumi snd Vijyanagar kingdoms, These 
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accounts incorporate a considerable amount of 
research and study. ‘The romantic story of the 
Brahmunical origin of Babmani kingdom has, 
been discarded. ‘The author in summing up 
the results of the administration of the Balmatt 
Kings of the Decean, avoids the unqualified 
praise of Meadows Taylor and the wholesale 
condemnation of Vincent Smith. ‘The relations 
of the Bahmani kingdom with that of Vijyana: 
gar, the last independent stronghold of Hindiism 
in the Deccan have been described fully, In the 
account of both the Hahmanj aud Vijyanagur 
kingdoms, original authorities, foreign, 
Indian, are quoted in detail, Every statement 
Amd conclusion of the author is supported: by 
a reference to original authorities. The king- 
dom of Vijyanagar had its origin in the desire 
in the hearts of millions of conquered Hindus 
for freedom—freedom from the oppression of a. 
Muslim maladministration, which treated the 
Hindus with great severity, an administration 
which maintained invidious distinctions between 
the two cominunities. ‘The Muslim conquest 
of the Deccan was little better than military 
occupation, No attempt was made to reconcile 
them to the new rule, The Muslim rule only 
widened the gulf between the Hindus and the 
Mohatedans and disaffection was rife through- 
out the length and breadth of the kingdom, 
The result was a successful national movement 
to drive out tbe foreign oppressor. "The M 
maar kiágdom was tbus the outcome of a 
vigorous pan-Hindu movement. lt remained 
the seat of Hindu culture for two centuries till 
it came to an inglorious end at the battle of 
Talikota in 1565 A.D. 


v. 


The last chapter of 78 pages is a unique 
festure of the book. It gives us ample informa- 
tion regarding the political, religions and social 
conditions of the middle ages. No other book, 
so far as is known to tts, gives a detailed account 
ef the political institutions and social and 
literary advancement of the Indiam. people 
during the middle ages. Though the author 
gives a vivid description of Muslim civilization, 
he is somewhat timid in presenting his 
conclusions Jest he should. offend the suscepti- 
lilities of the Muslims. His sympatlictic ap- 
peeciation of Muslim culture is a striking 
contribution to the history: of thè Indo-Tslomic 
civilization and its merit is considerably cnhauc- 
ed by the fact that it is based on first-rate 
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authorities. We commend this chapter to the 
attention of all those who are interested in the 
study of tbe growth-of Muslim institution in 
Indis. ‘The effects of Muslim conquest were, 
he thinks, om the whole, favourable to India, 
Islam gaye a new impulse to the art of India, 
A happy blending of the Islamic and Hindu 
enlture resulted from the conquest. But all 
this was purchased at an enormous cost. 
‘Though the Muslim conquest was mot in the 
authors words “an unmitigated disaster," it 
Was certainly a great misfortune. India lost 
her freedom never to gain it. Her culture 


flowed into different channels, but thanks to 
the vitality of Hindu civilization, the ideas of 
the Hindu race did not completely perish. AIL 
things considered, this volume of 650 pages is 
an admirable contribution to Indian history and 
itis grattfying to think that on Indian scholar 
has been able to Gill a most important gap Wm 
our historical literature. 

‘The getup and the finish of the book 
compare favourably with those of European 
publications and the Indian Press of Allahabad 
deserve to be congratulate on the beautiful 
manner in which they have brought it out- 


SO YOU'RE GOING TO INDIA : A SYMPOSIUM OF 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION.* 


INTRODUCTION. 


A visit to India #5 no longer a formidable 
undertaking. ‘The mail steamers rom with the 
punctuality, if not with the rapidity, of railway 
expresses. “The journey across France may be 
maðe in a comfortable special train. The 
hotels in India are not luxurious, but they are 
stesdily improving. On the main tourist 
routes the trains are fairly fast, und tlie sleep- 
ing accommodation is roomy, India has begun 
to cater for the traveller for pleasure, though 
its organization is still below that of Egypt. 
At is quite possible now, in an absence of two 
Months from London, to sce a good deal of 
India, with a delightinl sea voyage Thrown in. 
Som ardent spirits Have even been known to 
Crow the whole journey into six Weeks, includ- 
iig a glimpse of the Himalayas beyond 
Darjeeling. n a very short visit, too mich 
should ot be attempted. It is infinitely 
Detter to see a few places well than to alternate 
Ways of har’ sight-sceing with restless nights 
ity the train —The Times, 





Compiled {tom the writings of the fate Str Edwin 
Aroold, Mz. D.C. Houlger, Mr. Reyaolla-Datl, the Tae. 
Sts, William Calut, Mrs, "Flora Steel, Mr. À. R. H. 
Moricrietf, sml the special Indian numbers ofthe 
Timer sni some other sources 


TL. "ré LAND AND tHe Jom. 


A very noticeable phase óf popular travel, 
within recent years, has been the great expan- 
sion ot the winter touring-field. The increas- 
ing popularity of India s$ a touring-ground is 
casy io wüderstand. Its unique historical, 
artistic and antiquarisu interest, comparative 
novelty, wealth of ancient monuments, pictures- 
que md varicd scenery, magnificent cities, 
romantic. history, and, finally, the. potent fascina- 
tion and mystery of the unknown Orient, all 
combine to arouse the interest and Kindle the 
imagination of the intelligent traveller, At 
present, perhaps uo extra-European winter 
resort, with the exception of Egypt, is more 
pontar. than India. Eastward the tile of 
fashion wends its way, and the exodus from 
Europe, aud more recently from America, of 
people of means and leisure, to spend the winter 
months in India, is each year more marked. After 
all, its vogue among fashionable people is not to 
he wondered nt. Tt js merely a phase of the 
“wintering-in-the-south"” habit, carried a little 
beyond the littits of the conventional seasoti in 
"o Riviera, ‘Then, again, the conditions of 
travel to the’ Nave heen, of course, almost 
revolutionised within ihe last quarter of a 
century. Bombay can row be reached in lite 
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more than double the time required for Luxor 
or Assouan, and the voyage ís, us à rule, full of. 
interest and variety, Another attraction, no 
doubt, is the opportunity Indi offers: of 
Pleasant winter climate with a thorough change 
of sne, which puts al) Mediterranean resorts 
aut of court Then, o cours, thc supreme 
historic, political, archæological and artistic 
iutérests of India, though they muy. appeal less 
to the fashionable globe-trotter than to that 
occasionally exasperating individual, “the 
intelligent traveller," have something to do with 
its increasing vogue. India has, however, long 
‘teen a favourite hunting-ground. Indeed, now- 
a-days a journey to India seems almost con- 
sidered asa necessary. preliminary to a parlia- 
mentary career. 





ERB. 


^o visit India has now become @ part—an 
alimost necessary part—of a liberal education. 
The voyage, and a rin through iis most 
accessibile and interesting districts, tuke, to-day, 
the place of that “grand tour” which contented 
‘our forefathers, No doubt every linkin the 
great chain of colóny and dependencies belong- 
ing to the British Crown has its own interest; 
and the Briton may proudly journey from one 
to tlie other hearing "the King’s moming drom 
beat round, the world," But India possesses 
among them all entirely special attractions, 
since, whatever may be the ruling passion of the 
tourist, be will find it gratified there. Indis 
ititermilly possesses a solid changeless existence 
Tike the ocean. ‘The Tiritish Domain, which 
beats the mighty name of the Indian Empire, 
fs now more extended than all Europe 
excluding Russia, She sits throned amidst 
Empires, herself the most Imperial. Add to 
this the island jewels of which she is mistress 
the Andiman and Nicobar archipelago; the 
Taccadives, Aden and Perim.; the Somali Coast, 
Socoten, Rahrein, and the Persian Gulf protec: 
tonite, with. that fairest gem of all, Ceylon, 
hanging Tike x pendant to her sunlit breast, and 
it will be realized what majestic and magnifi- 
cent title "India" has become. IE the extent 
and splendour of the King’s dominions stir his 
imagination. or Kindle kis patriotism Tadia, of 
all Iauds, testifies most plainly to the Tmperi 
attributes of Britain; is richest in stories of 
British courage and resource; has contributed 
the most romantic chapters of enterprise to 
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British history and gives to Great Britain in 
tie minds of foreigners her chief international 
estimation, If he seeks variety aui picturesque 
ness there is no region itt all the world so full 
uf vivid colour, of populous cities, of stately 
or curious edifices, of diverse races, and of 
absorbing objects for study and observation in 
regard to manners, ctistoms, religions, philo- 
sophy and arts. Tf he bea lover of Nature, 
Tudia can oier every charm of sea-coast, 
mountains, forests, valley, cultivated. plain and 
wild waste; To sportsman she cau still- furnish 
the best shooting grounds- on earth, Africa, 
perhaps excepted ; while for the naturalist and) 
botanist, her jungles and maidan, her wallahr. 
Gud tenks,—even the gardens round every 
bungalow—provide a scientific paradise, ‘To the 
statesman or politici, who seeks rest amd 
change without idleness, Indie presents a 
spectacle of busy administration, tmequalled. in. 
the annals of mankind foe vastness of nren, 
variety of scope, and Nigh degree of efficiency 
ag administration, of which the most superficial 
observer must perceive, though he cannot 
Mherocghly onderstand, the corscicntiousness, 
the equity, and the heneficenee. Finally, for 
mere boliday-makers of Toth sexes, the cold 

eather season of Didia, with the pleasant sea 
trips, going and returning on boord the magnis 
ficent steamers, provides an expedition of four or 
five months, as healthful as itis delightful; 
since with reasonable precautions, and for. 
persons enjoying ordinary. physical health and 
wellbeing, there is absolutely nothing at that 
fimo tp ftar from the climate of the peninsula, 
at any rate. for people of temperate habits, 
Moreover, albeit the immense extension of 
surface spoken of above makes the possible area. 
of travel in India wider, the development of the 
railway system there and the never-ceasing 
iinprovement in the passenger fleet have made 
it feasible to see far more of the splendid 
peninsula than used to be open to the visitor, 
who is now landed at Bombay in a fortnight 
from the date of his, departure from) Charing 
Crass, 
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Every year tourists flock by hundreds to the 
growing grandeurs of Bombay and Calcutta, the 
ruined pride of Delhi, the palaces, mosqnes, and 
tombs of Akbar's fallen. empire, the countless 
temples of Benares, the tempting bazars of so 
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many cities, the wonders and curiosities of 
Indian capitals like Barila or Juypore, the 
stupendous scenery of the Ghats and the 
Himalayas, the secred rivers, groves, and cives 
which, all over India, offer a distracting choice 
to the sightseer. ‘There are some who declare 
that to visit the Taj of Agra by moonlight would 
alone repay a journey twice as long, The 
voyage through the Sticz Canal is now less of 
an adventure than was the passage of the Alps 
a century ago; and travellers of the class whose 
bank buhinices are in a healthier condition than 
their mucous membranes, would still more often 
be found in India if they reilised how easily 
they can now visit its chief points of interest. 


A. R. H. M. 








ÍI PREPARATIONS FOR TRAVEL i 
BOORS ON INDIA. 


India iš no longer an unknown land. Wear 
My year the big ocean steamers ure more than 
BMP filled with winter tourists, Vet without 
soitie knowledge of her glotious past, Tudia mist 
always remain a puzzle. So let the traveller to 
her shores rcad—if lié can read nothing else— 
the memoirs of the great Emperor Baber, 
written by himself, uni translated by Erskine 
and Leyden, and thus, fortified by an intimate 
knowledge of a lovable personality, use that 
knowledge fo explain much that may seem 
inexplicable. If he wishes more serious infor- 
mation, ite will find ample material, For a 
tour to India should never be regarded asa mere 
holiday excursion; it is, or may be—as Steele 
called the loving of a beautiful woman—a 
liberal education in itself. 





FAS 


‘The visitor to India ought to know some- 
thing of the country ani its numerous races 
before he gets thioce, atid this cau only be accom- 
plished by tbe study, however superficial, of 
Some part of the voluminous literature created 
by the labours and the genius of many 
writers. It has been said that if we abandoned 
India tomorrow, we should leave no memorial 
of our stay| except railways, but the author 
of this harsh verdict forgot our books 
on India. In them there exists a monu- 
ment to our energy, persistency, and apprecia- 
tion, mot merely of ourselves, but of our 
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predecessors, that will endure long after the 
material works of our creation have succumbed 
in the wrack of time, But a study of British 
Indian literature is the employment of years, 
and the production of new works is ever at an 
increasing rate—so that the hardiest student can 
scarcely Keep abreast of the minss thet is titrhed 
out annually by the official printers in Lidia as 
well as by the publishers at home. But the 
traveller who crosses the sea in, os we must 
hope on patriotic grounds, a P. and O. steamer 
for the purposes of pleasure or of gratifying the 
curiosity that the call of the mysterions East hag 
aroused, does not need to have at his finger- 
ends a literature which began with Orme and 
Which now forms no inconsiderable part of the 
catalogues of our publishers. What be needs is 
to have some cursory acquaintance with Indian 
history, customs and scenery, which will 
simplify atid shorten the process of education 
that he has to undergo on reaching his destina- 
tion, and that will esable him to assiinilaus more 
vasily the cesential featires and conditions of his 
mew surroundings, All this he can obtain by 
reference to works which are still included in 
the most recent ist o publications. 

The foundation for an acquaintance with 
Indian subjects cannot be tid In a móre agree- 
able and attractive form than i the pages of 
Ficld-Marsiml Earl Roberts's Forty-one Years 
in India (Macmillan), which has Jong attained 
the crowning meed for an mithor of a popular 
edition ; and if the details of Indian politiéal 
and administrative problems are désired, where 
tàn they be better found than in Lord Curzan's 
Speeches in India (Murray), unless, indeed, it 
he in the Speeckes in India (Murray) of his pre 
decessor, the silver-tongued Lord Dufferin? But 
perhaps the traveller will prefer to tie weighty. 
judgment of the statesman or the authoritative 
conclusions of the old resident wlio has passed 
a lifetime in India the impressions of another 
traveller who, like himself, hus made but a 
hurried passage through eastern climes under 
“the snowy band of Himalaya." Where are 
those impressions to be gathered with greater 
freshness than in the pages which Sir Frederick 
"reves collected. with his accustomed deftness 
on The Other Side of the Lantern (Cassels)? 
Here, again, we find the popular edition ratify- 
ing à success among readers far beyond the 
common, Sir Frederick looked ott the theming 
millions of India with thé eye of a health expert, 
and be described them as ‘a’ littly below the 
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mist meagre comfort and a little above the 
nearest reach of starvation." It is uot every 
fiurrying passer-by who succeeds in discerning 
so well what is below the surface and in bringing’ 
the whole trath before the reader in a crisp 
sentence. If the reader wishes to shake off the 
Mopressing effect of this sweeping verdict on a 
people's poverty, he has only to take up Mrs. 
Flora Steel's India (Black), and he. will. discover. 
the corrective. No one knows the home life of 
the Indian people better than Mrs. Steel, and as 
She ümfolds the daily existence of the potter or 
the wesver whose craft has been:hinded down 
from Gather to son for untold centuries, thie con- 
chuision is forced on the mind of thë reader that 
poor ds these people may be it our sense they 
are neither miserable nor unbappy. 

Among good books of travel, those relating 
tothe Royal Tours may be said to derive their 
intetest from te special claim that the impres- 
sive progress of the Prince of Wales through 
the Indian Empire mude on the attention 
af ithe public; but Sidney Low's 4 
Vision of India (Smith, Elder) and Mr. G. F. 
Abbott's Through India with the Prince 
(Arnold) possess: something more thun 
ephemeral interest as vividly impressionist 
Woks by experienced globe-trotters. Mr. 
Wilter Det-Mar's India of To-day (Black) is 
another contribution to our knowledge of India 
and the Indians thut deserves notice- He came 
to conclusions very similar to those of Sir 
Frederick "reves, nud lie found the conditions 
of Indian life depressing. What struck him 
host, le says, Was “the hopeless sadness of the 
people,” They seemed incapable of laughter, 
amd ib was only among the merry Bhutiss of 
te Himalayas that humour and gaiety seemed 
to be known. It would be a mistake to draw 
tyo sweeping conclusions from the sad expres 
sion of the Indian people. Plague, pestilence, 
and famine amid a packed population have left 
their impress—perhisps indelible—in the cours 
of centuries, amd those who have been accus- 
tomed to resign themselves to fate without a 
struggle are not likely to Le characterised by 
much broyancy of spirit or expression. And if 
(hey ure Incapable of Juvghter, fas not some 
observer dectared that the capacity to smile and 
the urt of laughter are gone or going in what 
was “Merrie England?” Finally still, nearer 
the practical usefulness of n guide book with 
information necessary and helpful to the 
traveller Will come Mr. Roynolds-Ball's The 
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Tourisls- India (Sonnenschein), a 

IF we turn irom India asa whott t0 India in. 
sections, we find that quite a new class of 
writers and investigutors has sprung wp, or 
rather come to the front, in India of lae years, 
Tt used to be made a subject of reproach to 
Anglo-Indians that they spent their life in the 
country without making any attempt to souly 
the people amid whom their lot was cast, and 
ibat when their term was ended they passed 
away as strangers ont of a latd of strangers. 
If this assertion was ever true it is so no longer, 
The succession of charming books—Chola: 
Nagpore, The Story of an Indian Upland, ond 
Dacca: The Roviance of an Eastern Capital 
(Smith, Elder) —which we owe to tlic pen of Mr. 
Bradley Birt have alone gone far to remove the 
slur cast on the distinguished service of whicli he 
isa momber. He has shown that an Englishe 
man cannot merely sce whnt is going on around 
bim, but that he can worm out of the hearts of 
the sed-tooking, but not really unhappy, Indians 
all thelr secrets, We uve thus acquired wn 
unusually intimate knowledge of te people in 
at least one. division of the great peninsula. 
Other ingtirers and. students are dolng similar 
work elsewhere, Far to the south of Chota 
Nagpore, Mr, W. H. R. Rivers has lüboüred 
among The Todas of the Nilgiri Hilly 
(Macmillan), and if the traveller does bust cress 
ihe Bay int» Burma, lie will not find a better or 
more anmsing companion among his camarade 
de roule than Mr, Feikiing Hall's A People af 
Play (Macmillan), 

nongh has, perhaps, been said to shaw that, 
without going far hack or attempting to explore 
what may be called the classical works of Anglo- 
Indian literature, the intending visitor to Indi 
may find in recent books much of tie instruc- 
tion that will kelp him on his way. Copious 
us may be tho information they contain, con- 
clusive a5 may scem to bo the opinions of thiet 
authors, there is always this peculiar attraction 
about Tndian topics: the feld presented ja so 
vast, the people are so varied and distinct, the 
panorama offered is of such a kaleidoscopic 
nature, that there is always toom for the new- 
comer to make discoveries on his awn account, 
to find things different from whot they are 
painted or described to be by others, and to 
fancy himself, if not a new Colimhiis, at least. 
a juster appreciator than his predecessors of the 
sad millions of India. 
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Much light is thrown on the relations 
between Anglo-Indians and Eurasians, thouglt 
dm the guise of fiction, in Mrs. B. M. Croker's 
Her Own People, and Miss Alice Perrin's The 
Stronger Claim, and in the romances of Mrs. 
Frank Penny and Miss Sydney Grier. "These 
dliumining novels should be read by all interested 
in this difficult question. 
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“Tie preparation for this beral education is 
simple: a return ticket by one of the P. and 
(s sicamers—most comfortable and home- 
like of travelling conveyances—and just such 
sartorial and personal preparations as would be 
necessary, say, for a winter to be spent travelling 
round Italy. For Indis during the tourist 
months—that is November, December, January, 
February and March—is anything but a hot 
country. In the Punjab, indeed, there are 
Kights on nights when a film of ice, close on an 
inch in depth, will gather in am earthenware 
saucer set open under the stars. Besides, there 
is po greater mistake than to suppose that thin- 
ness of clothing is of any advantage when one 
is exposed to the sun. A warm cloak is certain- 
ly needed for the sudden chill which all over 
India comes with the swift setting of the sun. 
Ont moment te sir is soft, balmy, full, as it 
Were, of kindliness, The next you feel it as an 
enemy, And so it is: the most deadly enemy 
à tourist not forewarned has to encounter in 
Indis, Armed against this and with due 
précautions as to food and water, a traveller 
may voyage from Cape Comorin to the Himalay 
with ss much safety as from Land's Eud to 
John O' Great's- 
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‘The best time of the year for a brief visit to 
India is from the closing days of the autumn 
to tbe beginning of the spring. November, 
December, January, February and March are 
ail agreeable and Salubrious months but the 
Tnitian December and January are perfect. 
‘Phare is nothing in the way of intolerable heat 
to be encountered during the time mentioned, 
although the days will be steadily and splendid- 
Jy bright, ubd the nights deliciously tepid. In 
the first dawn of the two mid-winter months, 
before the sun is up, the early riser will find 
his teeth chattering with the unexpected but 


the healthy chill of the Dami-Subh, the “breath 
of dawn." He may cven see hoar-frosst on the 
ground at Delhi, and to the northward. In 
Calcutta, the December days are throughout 
exquisite. But the traveller arriving there, or 
in Bombay before the end of October ot staying: 
in the country—except in the Panjab—beyond 
March, must expect to have the tropical sun 
asserting his sway. Moreover in India, which 
is really a sub-continent extending over 28 
degrees of latitude, and containing 319 millions 
of inhabitants, all kinds of climate as well as of 
races and languages are naturally to be looked 
for. In the middle of the day the sun in India 
should always be respected; mor must the 
allrements of tifin be too rashly yielded to. 
The judicious tourist will go to bed betimes 
that he may rise before daylight to enjoy the 
supreme freshness and beauty of ihe Indian 
morning, starting after his "chhota hazri"^ (early 
breakfast) for a ride or walk while the stars are 
rot yet faded, and returning to a bath at 9 aan, 
and a well-carned breakfast. About § pim. 
the Indian stations all take their regular carriage 
drive and promenades a cheval, gathering round 
the band stand or by the sea-shore or river-side, 
At half past six the brief twilight begins, and 
Vall the Indian sky turns purple peace." 
‘The hour is then arrived for the dinner, which 
fone need not fear to enjoy, if appetite bids. 
‘Phere is much necessity to be temperate, but 
nione to be ascetic in Thdin, Unboiled water 
should be avoided, except in the healthy: and 
universal form of the morning tub, which, with 
n dash of “‘gorrum pani” (hot water) is sine gua 
non of daily existence. Beer, once the omni- 
present beverage of Anglo-Indians, has happily 
gone out of vogue in favour of light wines aud 
aerated drinks, Over-ripe fruits, tmboiled milk 
and the land wind at night, as well as all worry 
and loss of temper, are things to be avoided. 
Ardent spirits should be taken in India with 
great moderation and are indeed better left quite 
alone. ‘Thin flannel light, gauze or silk next 
the skin, with an abdominal belt, tend to 
prevent the chills and suppressed perspiration, 
which chiefly produce fever. For clothing, 
tweed is the best for diy time wear, but Indian. 
ctiguette, without: regord to the thermometer, 
stemly. insists upon the sombre garments of 
social propriety. for the evening. 

It will be plain but sound counsel to mention, 
in conclusion, that temperance, exercise, a mind 
well occupied, and a temper always serene, are 
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the best medicines to employ in Indian travel 
And it will be almost superüions remark to 
Britishers that it behoves them specially to 
maintain in India their natural standard of good 
manners and courtsey of demeanour alike to high 
and low, Tt is a Jand of exquisite breeding and 
ancient dignity, amd the Indian people at large 
are probably the best-conducted in the world. 
Their patience, their simplicity, their gentle 
hearing, and sustained gravity will strike every 
intelligent mind, and should induce the desire 
to impart everywhere a good impression of the 
"Saheb log." Not more faultless, of course, 
nor virtuous than the rest of human kind, they 
nevertheless, inherited an antique 
ization, am. atmosphere of philosophic 
thought and habit, which render even the 
ignorant peasants respectable, and which is 
really far above the average of European mental 
temperament, if judged with adequate acquain- 
tance, and apart from conventional notions and 
systems, "hey are moreover our fellow. 
subjects, becoming day by day a more integral 
amd closer part of the common Empire. lt is, 
fhercore, at once a distinct service to that 
Empire, as well as a personal duty for British 
iravellers, in all their transactions and inter- 
course, to leave pleasant and kindly memories in 
the minds of all, small and grest, with whom 
their journey through India may bring them into 
contact, 
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Climate is, of course, a factor of some 
importance even to the robust traveller, in the 
case of a winter sojourn in India. It is 
misleading to speak of the “dhe Indian climate.” 
We must remember the geographical axiom 
that India is not a country but a sub-continent, 
with an arca nearly equal to that of Europe 
excluding Russia, and that its climates are 
legion. Indeed, in the Indian Empire is to be 
found an epitome of all the climates of Europe. 
Winter visitors to India are, however, only con- 
cerned with the cool season which begins in 
November und lists till March, ‘Though the 
extremes of temperature between day and night 
will perhaps be fotind trying by new-comers, 
vet the winter is, on the whole, pleasant, and will 
be found salubrious for persons im ordinary 
health, ‘Though’ it is late for the hill stations, 
according to the iron decrees of fashion, yet 
‘November is really a good month for Darjecling 
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cr Mussoorie, and the cold being dry will not be 
found trying, At all events, a stay here Is a 
nscful pick-me-up" after the plains. But even 
the robust must not be above taking some cam. 
monsapse precautions. It must not be forgotten: 
that an illness in India is likely to be a far more 
serious matter than at home. ‘To those ignorant 
‘of the tropics it may seem paradoxical to say. 
that the chief precaution to be taken is against 
chill, But, as all Anglo-Indians know, chill i 
tropical countries is more easily taken than in m 
temperate climate, and the results are far 
more serious. Tt would be following a counsel 
of perfection to wear wool, or at least sille, next 
the skin. ‘Those who regard the wearing of the 
well-known Jaeger costumes as a harmless fad, 
may affect to despise this warning, but the fact 
remains that the wearing of linen or drill fs a 
frequent canse of catching cojd, and thongit W 
chill may be trifling in itself, it predisposes ode. 
to malaria or cholera. 
E. R B 


‘Those who travel to India in search of 
winter sunshine rim, for once, uo risk of being 
disappointed in this respect. From November 
to March the climate is for the most part agree- 
able, though with wide varieties. At places lke 
Bombay, all the year round, the damp, enervat- 
ing warmth proves very trying to some consti: 
tutions, while at dry up-country stations, less 
discomfort may be felt with the thermometer 
ten degrees higher. At Delhi, still more at 
Lahore, the name “cold: weather" by no means 
always sounds a mockery. An overeoat—not to 
say an ulster—will there come in handy, and 
here Indian servants brought irom Bombay have 
to be supplied with warm clothing, the nights 
often affording their masters the luxury of a 
shiver. For frost and snow to your heart's 
content, you have only to go up to “the hills!” 5 
even on the Western Ghats, gooo fect or so 
above the sea, Fires are welcome in winter. 
‘The mornings and evenings are, of course, the 
pleasant time, when AngloIndian society 
devotes itself to exercise and amusement, Tt is 
in the heat of the day that nobody stirs out 
who can help it, the Indian sity having a 
singularly dangerous infüence, quite out df 
proportion to the height of the thermometer. 
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“The very best rule of health for the stranger 
in India’ is to consult doctor the moment he 
Feels unwell, ‘That piece of advice is worth 
tuauy handbooks. Itis casy to keep wëll in 
India if ordiuary precautions are taken, if the 
visitor avoids excess, aud, above all, if be does 
not regard stivht ailments as trivist. ‘The great 
est danger to health in India is the danger of 
thinking that small derangements are of mo 
account; they may have! grave results. Whee 
there is any abnormal rise of temperature, or 
any disturbance of the stomach or bowels, a 
doctor should at once be sought. For most 
tavellers in India cold baths are inadvisable. 
A cholera ‘belt should be worn as a precaution 
against chills. Never drink milk or water at 
Teilway stations, and never partake even of 
aerated waters at wayside shops, It is a= well 
1o avoid tinned food. Never sleep without 
Tonsquito curtains. Always be prepared for 
extremes of temperature. Remember that in 
ihe tropics constipation is as dangerous as the 
other extreme. Fruit is best eaten in the early 
morning, and should only. be taken sparingly at 
thie evening meal. A rough but safe rule. js to 
ent oniy fruits which bove skins. Alcohol, if 
drunk at all, should only he taken after sunset. 








‘the Times. 


Everybody goss to Initia prepared for the 
hit, and few people understand that it js even 
amore mécessary to guard against the cold. 
Northern India "can be bitterly cold at night in 
winter. ‘The monient the sir sets it is time to 
take precautions; Oddly enough, visitors fecl 
the cold more than Anglo-Indíans. Tt cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that: visitors to the. 
north of Indis—and particularly ladies—should 
be specially: careful to be prepared for tie cold 
weather, It is quite easy to modify the attire 
when it is hot, but more visits to India have 
heen utterly spoilt by lick of preparation for 
the co than from nny other cause. Delhi 
in December ‘ill be quite cold enough in camp, 
^A thick wlster or big motor coat is an essential 
part of a man's equipment. A’ Thermos) ask 
to carry hot tex is worth Having, ‘The great 
reed at Delhi will not be gauze iniderclothing, 
but rugs; yet in the day-time, in the sun, the 
weather will be tolerably hot. 








The Times. 
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V. Greets FOR Ms: 


Such range of temperature suggests à good 
deal of leggage, especially when one has to 
brave a climate of “three shirt days", albeit 
the Indian, washer is ready enough, if some- 
what rough, in his dealings with our Wnder- 
wear. Among tior articles of equiptent way. 
be mentioned pyjamas, fe, the sleeping suits 
and the cholera-belts worn so commonly ii ome 
form or other. Flannels and thin tweeds will 
ie found most useful. As far lighter garments, 
the traveller need not muck encumber his 
osean baggage therewith, when he can buy the 
wiaterials cheap ín India, and have them made 
Gp in the course of the day or so by a durs, 
{indian tailor), who copies vour own tailor's 
handiwork with surprising Gdelity ; and be it 
remarked that, while the mabob of our day 
affects, as far as possible, to dress like his 
friends at home, the globe-trotter scems-apt to. 
overdo this matter of tropical equipment, 
betraying himself by display of drill suits, sola. 
topees, puggress, bine specticles, and the Tike, 
in and out of season, Indian society is exacte 
ing in the matter of dress; and in Calcutta, 
Madras and Boribay, ot least, the amazing 
tyranny of the high bat has not yet been 
Vanished, Fashion holds sway here, as in 
London, so the carpet-big tourist will be mt 
more than one disadvantage. 
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lt may be Jaid down almost as an axiom 
that every man who goes to. India for the first 
time. takes. twice a6 much baggage as be really 
Tequires. His clothes will probably be. too 
ihick for really hot climates, and mot thick 
enoigh for the cold of Northern India, ‘Those 
London taors who have a large number ot 
Anglo-Indian patrons fully understand how ty 
make up tropical semi-lined suits of tight 
weight, and their advice may be taken withont 
reserve, Others of less expérience are liable 
to mislead the untravelled mau, for their tropical 
suits ure rarely as light as they shonld ha ‘The 
very first requirements for the traveller in India 
are a dress coat and a dinner jacket, and be 
should never part from these even if he starts 
to climb Kinchenjunga. ‘The jacket should not 
be lined in the back. ‘The next most service 
able garb is a thin blue serge suit, smooth in 
texture. It should be noted that the Anglo: 
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Tadian remains more faithful to the double- 
breasted coat than his countryman at home, 
Decanse it can be wor ow oceasion without à 
waistcoat, Light cashmere suits are more tse- 
ful in some respects thun flannel sunits, because, 
if well chosen, they are rather cooler, and th 
show the dust les. A light grey frock-coat is 
far more suitable for India than a black one. 
‘A frock-coat is also useful for any visitor likely 
io be attending important public gatherings 
during his tour, Riding breeches should be 
fairly thick, but many men prefer to get a pair 
f tbe comfortable Jodhpur breeches on arrival, 
though they are now ‘obtainable in London, 
‘The favourite wear for the bot weather is a 
coarse yellow silk, Chinese or Indian. Silk 
stits, if they are likely to be required, are 
better bought im India. There are excellent 
British tailors in Bombay and Calcutta, as well 
ws in the chief civil stations and military, 
centres. 

A sun hat is a very necessary acquisition. 
The very best tyye of helmet is the “Curzon” 
shape, grey or- white, made of pith, and witha 
silk pagri hound around it. "he harder white 
"lod" (obi is useful for general wear, 
particularly for riding, and has saved the life 
of many a man when pig-sticking or playing: 
polo. It should never be wort without a 
agri, For shooting and jungle work the 
larger "Cawnpore Tent Club" topi, covered 
with a Khaki quilted material, is best. People 
purchasing: helmets in London should seek, if 
Possible, the advice af an Anglo-Indian friend, 
amd they should certainly not buy thom at Port 
‘Said, 

"he grey Helmet is regarded as full dress in, 
India, and may be worn in the day time with a 
frock or morning coat, but the silk hat i 
frequently worn at garden parties, amd will 
qrobubly be required at Delhi. Orey top hats 
are very popular among diguitaries, but for 
some occult reason. lumbler persons. rarely wear 
them, Brown boots and shoes are best for 
general wear. India is the only country where 
a man may wear brown boots with a frock or 
morning coat without exciting remark, but 
it is inadvisable to do so, India is also 
a and where the silk hat of five years 
ago is never out of fashion, In fact, astute 
dealers make a pretty penny by letting silk 
hats on hire for State occasions. On the 
other hand, the morning coat has never replaced 


the frock coat to the extent it has done in 
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England. The worst crime iu the matter of 
dress of which a “globetrotter” can be guilty 
is to wear a sun bat in the evening, when thc. 
Sun js setting or lias vanished. A soft hat 
Should then be worn, and even a cap is quite 
permissible om informal occasions, "Batlers"! 
fire not often seen in India. “Phe sturdy Anglo- 
Indian, who is usually rather an active person, 
scorns the use of a sum umbrella. Most met 
forget to take a light motor “duster,” though 
nothing is often more needed. ‘The question: 
of underctothing mst be settled by inclination 
Some form of woollen garment is preferable. 
The only thing that need be said iy that double 
ihe quantity required i» England should be 
taken, for frequent changes are necessary, and 
shirts and collars soou grow limp. 

‘Men going into camp in India will fnd the 
new: form, of travelling trunk, in which clothes 
can be hung ais in a wardrobe, a great con 
venience, Nowhere do men’s clothes get more 
crushed amd creased than im camp, and though. 
ihe tents provided are usually comfortable, 
they rarely contain either wardrobes or chests 
of drawers. Either wardrobe trunks or trunke 
with drawers are desirable. Cabin: trunks of 
compressed cane are preferred by many 10 
Teather, 

The Times. 





It is 4 mistake to take white clothes, shirts, 
Grill of duck suits, or sun hats, and other 
ttopical headgear: They are obtainable better 
and cheaper ut Bombay or Calcutta. Buttons 
ín alt washing suits should be avoided ss much 
fas possible, and studs used instead. Washing, 
too, is remarkably cheap in India. 
ERB. 





"The traveller would do well, still, to take 
his bedding witht him as in the old days, True, 
this is provided in hotels, but of the quality or 
cleanliness nf such bedding, T, for one, would 
not go bail. 
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Tourists must remember that bedding is not 
provided on Indian railways. As soon as they 
arrive they shouid purchase a quilt (rezai), 
sheets, blankets, and a couple of pillows, all of 
which can be obtained quite cheaply it the 
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Shops attached to the leading hotels, Straps 
should be bought, and the bedding strapped up 
in the rezal, though a Wolseley valise or a 
hold-all is worth taking, because it will carry 
rugs and overcoat as well, 


‘The Times. 





VI. Comms ror Wows, 


‘The best advice that can be given to ladies 
about to visit Indis is to take vasy-fitting gloves 
and corsets and shoes, At least six washing 
skirts and blouses should be included, as well 
as a good tailor-made dress, and halba-dozen 
hats for various occasions, No woman unused 
to the sun should go ashore at Bombay witliont 
a sun hat. On the other hand, if she clings 
to her sun hat at tea time she will mark herself 
down as mew io the country, Fashion now 
Scouts "the Port Said topi,” and it is best to 
seek advice. A stout sun umbrella with a 
green lining is useful, particularly when sight- 
Seting, It is a great mistake to take many 
Claborate dresses, but three or four wool 
afternoon and evening dresses are required. 
lu the big cities, particularly in Bombay and 
Calcutta, most women in society dress well, 
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and there is invariably seen a brilliant array 
of frocks at Delhi. For those feminine visitors 
Who have plenty of time the Indian darzi 
Will be found a valuable auxiliary, as he can 
make excellent washing skirts and blouses from 
3 good pattern. A pair of casy-fitting house 
shoes and a pretty washing dressing-gown are 
& great comfort when travelling by train all day 
in hot weather. On board ship washing dresses 
are generally worn in the day time after Port 
Said is passed, and at dinner a simple evening 
gown is customary. ‘The woman who dressed 
very elaborately on an Indis-hound ship, or who 
made constant changes, or who tried to appear 
ina different dress every day, would be regarded 
as either inexperienced or vulgar, The Anglo: 
Indian mem-sahib prefers sensible simplicity at 
Sea. A golf skirt is very useful, particularly in 
camp, and a very Tight motor cloak may some- 
times be required. Plenty of umderclothiny will 
be needed, both thick and thin, a good supply 
of wraps, and a light cloak for evening wear. 
‘The night winds are often chilly, even in the 
sonth. Every woman should take her furs: 
especially, if a tour further north of Delhi is 
contemplated. 








‘the Timer, 
(To be continued) 





SIR F. WHYTE'S "INDIA: A FEDERATION''— 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


L 
By rmx Rr. Hox'nu Loxp Srvua, 6.0.8.1. 


‘This little book is the result of labours 
undertaken! at the instance of the Government 
of India “with the object of making available 
fas much as possible of the material at present 
Jacking for the examination of the constitu- 
tional position in India by the Government 
itself, by the people as a whole, and eventually 
by the Statutory Commission," We may take 
it for granted that the materials gathered will 
be duly utilised by the Government and ulti- 
mately by the Statutory Commission, whether 
it comes in 1929 of before, Tt is to be hoped 
that timely use will be equally made of them by 





"the people asa whole," if they are “not 
arrogant enough to suppose that our institu- 
tions are the Iast word in perfection or ignorant 
enough to deny that the peculiarities af India 
muy find parallels in lands other than Britain.” 
(wards used by Sir F. Whyte for the benefit of 
his own countrymen). 

Such hopes are bound to be fulfilled if, in 
view of the magnitude and complexity of ihe 
problems involved, we realise that lessons may 
be learned elsewhere than in England. The 
Very title of the monograph is suggestive. Does 
India desire to be a Federation? Tt so, does it 
desire to adopt the Federal or the Unitary type? 
Of seven representative Federal Constitutions, 
which, if any is the most suitable for India, 


“INDIA: A FEDERATION” 


cither with or without modification? Of the 
various divisions between Central or Federal 
and Provincial subjects involved in every 
Federal Constitution; which would be the most 
tuost helpful to furnish the actua] dividing line 
between All-India and Provincial subjects, 
particularly in the fields of legislation and 
taxation? 








YrGER-POST TO FEDERAUSM. 


To these pregnant questions, the slogans of 
the day. offer no answer at all, The terms 
Home Rule and Swaraj, Dominion Status and 
Provincial autonomy are glibly used by 
thousands, mot one of whom has taken the 
trouble to analyse the implications of any one 
Of them. "To them “Swaraj” is merely an 
antithesis to “British Raj." For them, the 
elimination of British control by itself spells 
political and economic freedom; and little 
thought is given to the practical methods by 
Which the end is to be attained without A-roj 
Niraj or anarchy as its inevitable consequence, 
Tn the words of Lala Lajpat Rai used in another 
context “they do not care a rap about whut 
happens to India after the English go." For 
them, it is feared that the materials under 
review will not prove of the slightest use. 
‘Though they clamour for Provincial Auto- 
momy, they profess to detest the Montagu 
division of Reserved and, ‘Transferred Subjects 
in the provinces. And yet, the Transferred 
Subjects represent the “embryo” of provincial 
autonomy, and Paragraph 5 of the much-dis- 
cussed Preamble is a finger-post to Federalism ! 
Sir F. Whyte himself is. inclined to doubt 
whether those who invented or accepted tho 
“ingenious device" of the ‘Transferred Subjects 
realised that their administration would be the 
occasion for @ sttidy of Federalism; and he 
complains that they have not succeeded in 
defining either what they themselves intended, 
or what the experiment of the ‘Transferred 
Subjects might entail. With great respect, this 
seems less than justice to Mr. Montagu and 
Tord Chelmsford. ‘That their definition lacks 
precision may or may not be "due to the 
Englishman's refusal to build a bridge until he 
actually comes to the river bank." But that 
the subject vas in view, (though from a long 
distance) seems clear from para 120 of their 
Report where they say 
"Granted the announcement of August 
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aoth, 1917, we cannot “at the present moment” 
envisage its complete fulfilment in any form 
other than that of a congeries of self-governing 
Indian provinces associated for certain purposes. 
finder responsible government of India; with 
possibly what are now the Native States of 
India finally embodied im the same whole, in 
some relation which we will not ‘now! attempt 
to define. For such an organisation the 
English language has no word but federal)" 


Tant Liwe or DIVISION: 


Tt must be admitted that the true line of 
division between tlie Provinces and the Govern- 
ment of India still has to be drawn for the 
purpose of the next advance. But one must 
bear in mínd what the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report states on the point;— 

“phe process before us now is not one of 
federalising. Setting aside the obstacles 
presented by the supremacy of Parliament the 
Tast chance of making à federation of British. 
Tndia was in 1774, When Bombay and Madras 
had rights to surrender. ‘The provitices have 
now no innate powers of their own to surrender 
im a foedus, Our task is not like that of the. 
fathers of the Union in the United’ States and 
Canada; we have to demolish the existing 
structure at Teast in part before we can build 
the new, Our business is ove of devolution, 
of drawing tines of demarcation; the Gover- 
ent of India must give and the provinces must 
receive: for only so can the growing organism. 
of Self-Government draw air into its lungs and. 
live." If the constitutional problem, slowly 
incubating since 1858, has now reached a stage 
when the necessary line must be drawn with. 
a firm grasp of the principles involved, we, 
Indians, must gratefully remember the part 
which the Montagu Act hos played in the 
process of acceleration. 








AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, 

Sir F. Whyte's book consists of 521 pages of 
which a54 deat [in 3 chapters IV, V and VI] 
with (x) a description of seven representative 
Federal Constitutions viz, those of the United 
States of America, Switzerland, Imperial 
Germany, Republican Germany, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa; (s) the process by. 
which these constitutions may be amended, and 
(3) "some conclusions" with reference to 
features common to Federal Constitutions. 
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Chapter V is of peculiar importance in view of 
the demand made that any future Act of 
Parliament granting a new Constitution to 
Indis should concede to the Legislature of 
India i.e. necessarily the Indian electorate, 
Mw right to make any amendment thereof as 
and when it pleases—a right which was express- 
ly refused im torg. Sir P. Whyte's observ 
tion on this point merits careful consideration. 
This is What he says at pp. 279280: “To make 
the whole body of the electorate the final court 
of appeal in the amendment of the Constitution 
presupposes a population educated both in 
ordinary instruction and in the rudiments of 
politics to a degree far higher than obtains any- 
Where in India or is likely to obtain for many 
years to come. Even in the present restricted 
electorate, not ome elector in a thonsend is 
capable of appreciating. the issues involved in 
the amendment of a Constitution. Morcover 
the interest hitherto taken by the Indian 
electors in ordinary political questions offers 
little justification for the extension of the 
electors’ riglits to cover matters affecting: the 
future of the Constitution,” 

Coming from one whose sympathy for politi- 
cal reform is acknowledged by all schools of 
thought in India, this conclusion may mitigate 
the ardour of those whom nothing short of a 
provision in the Constitution for "automatic 
advance” will bring conviction of England's 
good faith. 

‘The rest of the book—67 pares in alli 
divided into 4 chapters (1, 2, 3, and 7)—the 
first preparatory, the second dealing with 
“Nationality and Unity,” the third with “the 
equipment of a Federal State” snd the last and 
most important with the subject of Provincial 
Autonomy —which is it fact the fons el origo 
‘of the monograph. ‘The last is tundoubtedly 
the most important; because whichever type af 
fededration is decided upon, if we are, to have a 
number of self-governing ‘provinces associated 
under a Central Government, the functions of 
the two must be demarcated by as definite and 
precise u line as possible. 























Provincia, Avrosomy. 

Sir F. Wbyte's instructions from the 
Government of India did not require him. to 
draw any new division of subjects between 
Central amd Local Governments; but the 
materials he collects and tis comments thereon 
particularly on Provincial Autonomy cannot 
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fail to be a helpful guide to’ those to whom that 
task: will be entrusted in tho near future. 

The prevailing or popular idea, based ta a 
large extent upon a superficial reading of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, is that the stages 
of political: advance must be (:) all subjects to. 
be immediately transferred to Ministers, theres 
by establishing complete responsible goveri= 

nt in the Provinces i.e. Provincial autonomy. 
Partial responsibility in the Central Covern- 

i£., except as to “defence and Foreign 
for w short period of 10 or rs years, a. 
Kind of Dyarchy akin to what now existe in tlie 
provinces and (3) after such period, complete 
responsibility in the Central Government ie, 
Full Dominion Status. "his view assumes that 
the mere transfer of all provincial reserved 
subjects would ican Provincial Autonomy. Pér 
conira, the Majority Report of the Muddiman 
Committee protests that several of the subjects 
now classed as provincial could not under any 
system of Provincial Autonomy be entirely pro. 
vincialised and argues tiat the reservation of 
powers to the Central Government is all the 
more important im the case of a democratic 
Government, ‘That Committee was however 
natimons that before there cam be Provincial 
Antonomy there must be a sepatitini of 
finances between the Central and Provincial 
Governments, involving the overhauling of 
the entire machinery of finance including the 
system of audit and acconnt and there must 
further be a clear tine drawn in the fields of 
taxation and legislation. 

It is dificult seriously to contest the con- 
clusion of the Majority Report that these and 
similar other factors merit consideration, before 
it is assumed that Provincia} Autonomy fe in 
the main a question Of political sdvance sever- 
able from administrative considerations, 














Egvramirow, 

As Sir F. Whyte points ont autonomy, 
derived from the Greek, signifies jitefally the 
condition of an entity which isu liw. unto fte 
self. ‘The autonomy of even an indepenilent 
State has to undergo limitations of all kinds in 
its intercourse with other States. How such 
more wust a territory, which is a part of a 
greater whole and recognises its obligations 
thereto forego all chuim to unlimited authority: 
and in return for benefits conferred by ac federal 
partnership with others, accept a more confined 
scope for its action? Provincia} Autonomy 
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cannot therefore be sbsolute—that much is 
admitted in theory. The problem is to 
establish an equilibrium between the two factors 
iu the equation, viz., the provincial and central 
governments—in other words to draw the true. 
line of demarcation between the legislative and 
administrative functions of the two govern- 
ments, bearing in mind that if the health of a 
federal state rests upon the reasonable satisfac- 
tion of the ambitions of each of its members, 
its very life is at stake in the character and 
Power of the Central authority. In support Sir 
F. Whyte quotes a ‘Turkish proverb: “The fish 
tots front the head down," 

If them we are to aim at autonomy even in 
the limited sense above indicated, we must have 
a thorough division and delineation of functions 
between the Provincial and Centril Gover 
ments in any form of Federal Government we 
adopt—be it the Federal-type of the United 
States ar the Unitary type of South Africa, 
That Js the task with reference to which Sir F- 
Whyte's Iabours will be most nseful in helping 
fis fo decide, firstly, which if any of the seven 
models. singly or in combination and with 
necessary adaptations will be most suitable for 
our special anit peculiar circumstances aud 
secondly how the demarcation of functions 
should be made, under the particular system 
we decide to adopt, 














‘Thsx or Dewarcaroy, 


‘This task of demarcation was to some extent 
performed by the Fictions Committee of 1918 
and incorporated in the present Government of 
India Act, But Sir F. Whyte jnsists that 
hitherto the authorities both in Eugland and 
India Have approached the constitutional 
problem from the point of view of a particular 
almost a momentary— situation in India itself. 
Neither tbe Decentralisation Commission of 
1907 nor the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, nor 
Ahe Report of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, nor the despatches of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India on the 
Constitutional Reforms, when the present Act 
‘as on the anvil, penetrated behind the political 
or administrative problem of the moment to 
those ultimate constitutional principles without 
Which no satisfactory instrument of Government 
can be made, He writes:— 

"The first impression which emerges from 
the study of the present Indian Constitution in 
comparison with Fedérat, Constitutions else- 
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where ig that the tric line of division between 
thy provitiees and the Government of India still 
las to be drawn. The point is taken with m= 
animity by thc Muddimau Committee that 
greater precision is needed i all definitions 
before there can be anything approaching to 
real Provincial Autonomy.” 


Pancision Nxevup. 


Sir F. Whyte's essay, a. mere footnote to’ 
the problem as he himself calls it, is designed to) 
enable sto realise where that precision is most 
needed and he tells us the essentials for consi- 
Meration. (1) There must be as little doubt as 
possible where the residuary powers of 
sovereignty actually lie, (2) the spheres of 
action defined for each government, federal or 
provincial, must be laid down in. the Constitu- 
tion, (3) each government, federal or provincial, 
should be enabled by the possession of its own 
administrative agencies tn make is will effer- 
tive over the whole field sllotted to it by. tlie 
Constitution, (4) the Constitution must be 
enshrined in the solemn form of a special 
statute, not subject to a too casy process of 
amoudment aud (3) the procedure for settling 
doubts and the authority: therefore should be 
Taid down- without qualification or ambiguity im 
the terms of the Coristitutjon. 














Respuarv Powers oP SOVEREIGNTY, 


With regard to the first point, it would 
appear from the report of the Muddiman Comi- 
mittee that opinion în Indía is umanimois that 
the residmary powers of sovereignty should be 
vested in tle Central Govornment—antike the 
United States of America, Switzerland, Tmperial 
Germuny and Australia, but like Republican 
Germaty, Cuiiada and specially. South’ Africa, 
Where "the provinces as now constituted are 
im fact bound hand and foot to the chariot 
wheels of rhe Union." "The Union nf Soth 
Africa is în truth a unitary State veil virtually. 
all powers vested in the Central Governtitent— 
its constitution heuring sone resemblance to the 
Government of India Act, As Sir F. Whyte 
points out, South Africa presents tho most re 
markable objoct-lesson available in our genera- 
tion of the vital strength of those forces whieh 
make for nnion in a modern State. There “the 
people of each colony agreed ta merge the 
identity of their State; of whose history and 
traditions they were in every case intensely 
proud, in a wider national union, which is still 
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buta name to them, because bitter experience 
bad taught them the evils of disunion," These 
are the words of Mr. R. Brand im connection 
with Somth Africa and may be as aptly used 
with reference to India, As Sit F. Whyte telis 
us, itis because of the fusion of two patriotisms 
—that for the nearer and dearer homeland and 
that for the larger “patria, "—that Great Britain 
is truly a United Kingdom: and it is because 
that fusion is far from perfect in India that 
Indien nationality is as yet mo more tham 
adolescent. Local patriotism must be the 
foundation of any endoring union and it is to 
‘be devoutly hoped that the spirit of renaissance, 
evidenced by the remarkable revival of the 
Bengalce language and literature, will be 
common to all and each of our provinces and 
thus supply the lifeblood of provincial self- 
government. But if we aspire to be members 
of a self-governing, federation, we must guard 
by means of a powerful Central Government 
sgainst centrifugal forces in the shape of pro- 
vincial, racial, and communal jealousies, and 
diversities of creed and caste and language. 
‘Phe downright force of necessity which per- 
suided Natal to relinquish her local patriotism 
must in time teach the same lessom not only to 
the provinces of British India but to the Indian 
States, whose interests are already affected by 
political changes in British India and will be 
‘more so as time goes on. Tt is a hopeful sign 
of the times that the Chamber of Princes in its 
recent session appointed a Committee to 
consider the means of securing co-operation 
between the States and Indian Legislatures on 
matters concerning all common interests, 





























STRONG CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, 

‘The necessity of n strong Central Govern- 
ment for India is the most substantial factor in 
deciding which type of federation—the strictly 
federal, or the winutary—is most suitable for 
Indi. The weakness of the ‘federal type is 
according to Professor Dicey the 
history both of the United States and of 
Switzerland, ‘The Constitution of 1789 for the 
former eft the residuary powers in the hands 
‘of the States and the nation had to pay the 
price of it im civil war; ad according to Sir 
F. Whyte the fissiparons tendency of the South 
and its jealous and sullen particularism 
continved even down to rgrz, when America 
joined in the Great War, Similarly under the 
Swiss Federal Constitution of 1848 the Federal 
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Government at Berne could not enforce the law 
ity 1890 when the Radicals of the small Cantus 
of Ticino deposed the lawful government of thë 
Canton, involving at least one murder. Sir F. 
Whyte in a very instructive passage at page 146 
writes as follows — 

“The panygerics which American writers 
have been accustomed to lavish on the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
imitation of that Constitution by Canada and 
‘Australia probably explain the. widespread 
opinion that federalism is a form of government 
to be sought as an end im itself, and not one 
which should be accepted only when nothing 
better can be obtained. But federalism is, after 
all, a fis aller, a concession lo human weak- 
mes. Alexander Hamilton saw its dangers anid 
only acquiesced because by no other means was 
union possible,” 

In Canada Sir John MacDonald strongly 
favoured a legislative union but was obliged to 
bow to tüe intense provincialim of Québec. 
in Australia the narrow patriotism of the 
different states has imposed upon the Federal 
Government fimitations which are generally 
admitted to be checking that country's advance. 
Federalism must be accepted where nothing 
"better can be got but its disadvantages are 
patent" The Canadian Constitution is indeed 
fast developing into unitary Government. 
Australia found out in the short period of four 
years that in vital matters, power at the centre 
is the only effective power and during the war 
there were vehement demands for increased 
Federal powers, And when we further consider 
that under the brand-new Constitution of 1919 
for Republican Germany, ihe German States are 
shorn of their former powers and privileges and 
a government umitary in substance, thougli 
federal in form, is adopted as the result of latest 
political thought, it is difficult to resist, the 
conclusion thut the unitary type of federation is. 
hest suited to India, both because of her present 
condition and her past history. 








INDIAN PxpERATION, 

It is not suggested by Sir Frederick—it was. 
uot his business to do so—that the South 
African system is the best model for India to 
follow. Indeed it is not possible for us 
absolutely to follow or copy any one of the 
systems he describés. If, as Dicey says, Swiss 
Federalism is the natural growth of Swiss 
history, though it may appear to a superficial 
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observer to be a copy in miniature of the 
Constitution of the United States, Indian 
Federalism must be the growth of Indian history 
and clothed witii a character suited to Indian 
conditions. It is this history and these con- 
ditions which fayour the unitary type of South 
Africa and not the federal type of Avstralia— 
upon which Mrs. Besant's Commonwealth of 
India Bill is more or less based. Tt is in this 
sense that one must ihe view. 
recently expressed by 
politician Afr. C. Vi 
that the type of Government proposed by that 
Bill is wholly unsuitable for India. One need 
not agree with the whole of his reasoning nor 
yet with his view that there is no necessity for 
‘any Provincial Legislative Councils. The local 
administration, he thinks, conld submit a draft 
if amy law was needed by local requirements 
to the one aud only Legislature at the centre 
for enactment into law. Such a reversion to 
the year 1833 would certainly not meet modern 
requirements and would mewn an Atlantean 
Wad for the Central Legislature, But it is 
difficult not to sympathise with him when he 
complains of "the expensiveness of Provincial 
autonomies with Governors appointed fro 
England, with large Cabinets and other costly 
paraphernalia," and it is instructive to compare 
the pitture of waste and confusion: involved in 
four separate Governments before they were 
merged in the Union of South Africa. For our 
benefit, Sir F. Whyte has given us that picture 
from Mr Brand's well-known book om South 
Attica. 

If the South African type is nccepted as the 
most suitable for India, the questions which Sir 
Fedcrick considers essential for consideration 
become comparatively essy of solution, It is 
true) that system possesses none of the three 
characteristics of strict federalism mentioned by 
Professor Dicey, but need we be frightened by 
such absence? Each of the seven Constitutions 
differs from the others in material respects and 
yet each may have elements suitable for our 
purpose and, therefore, worthy of consideration, 
But as regords the general, framework, the 
South African Constitution seems to be the most 
Suitable for adaptation to our special needs. 


understand 


























‘Tae SovrH Argican CONSTITUTION. 

For easy reference a short description of the 
Government and Finance of the Union taken 
from an article by the late Sir Richard Solomon, 
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may be useful, Under the Act of roro, the 
Union Parliament is supreme in all matters 
within the Union, subject only to the limitations 
which the British Constitution imposes upon all 
Colonial Parliaments. The dangers of foo 
great centralisation are attempted to be avoided 
by the grant of wide powers of local govo 
ment; [m each province a provincial Council is 
established to which legislative and administrar. 
tive powers are expressly delegated im respect 
of certain local matters. The Parliament of the 
Union consists of two Houses, a Senate and a 
House of Assemblg—both constituted on m pra- 
vincial basis and federal in character, While 
Cape Town is the seat of the legislature, 
Pretoria is the seat of the Executive—the result 
of 4 compromise essential to bring spout the 
Union. The executive consists of not more 
than ten ministers, wha must be members of 
one or other House of Parliament and hold 
office during the pleasure of the Governor 
General, tlius preserving the theoretical sover- 
clgnty of the Crown, ad also establishing 
Parliamentary and Responsible Government. 
These ministers administer the following Depart- 
ments of State—Agriculture ; Justice and Native 
Affairs; Finance and Defence; Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Public Works ; Railways, Ports and 
Harbours; Education and Mines; Land and 
International Affairs. The Government is 
clothed with all the powers and anthorities 
formerly vested in the several governments of 
the Colonies now included in the Union, 

such as are vested ín some other authority, 
such as the administration of a province. All 
acts of the Government, are by the Governor 
General in Council, 

Phe Constitution: of each province has three 
main organs:-—1—An Administrator, as Chief 
Executive Officer appointed for fve years by 
the Governor-Geucral, preferably from persons 
resident in the province, his sslary being fixed 
by the Union Parlament; 3—A Provincial 
Council consisting of not leses than 25 members, 
all elected; and 5—An Executive Committee or 
Cabinet ronsisting of the Administrator as Chair- 
man and four members elected by the Provincial 
Council (but mot necessarily members of it) 
under the system of proportionate representa- 
tion, receiving such remuneration as the Pro- 
vincial Connell with the approval of the 
Governor-General it Council shall determine 
and! holding office until their successors are 
elected in tbe same manner, ‘This Committee 
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varies om the administration of all provincial 
affairs in respect of which tiie Provincial Council 
is competent to make Jaws (called Ordinances, 
to distinguish them from laws made by the 
Union Parliament), Any Ordinance made by 
a Provincia} Council must receive the assent of 
the Governor-General in Couticil and has effect 
3» long and'as far ouly as it is not repugnant 
to in Act of the Union Parliament. 

Provincial affairs, inchide wuch sübjects as 
direct taxation within the province, the 
borrowing of money on tlie credit of a. province. 
with the consent of the Governor-General, 
education, other than higher education, agricul- 
dere to the extent and subject to. conditions 
defined by Parliament, the establishment and 
maintenance of hospitals, municipal and 
Aivisional councils, Tocal works and undertakings 
other than railways and harbours, roads, 
bridges, markets and so forth and generally. all 
‘matters which in the opinion of the Governor- 
onere in Council are of a purely local or 
private nature, 

‘The financial relations between the Union 
and the provinces were only provisionally settled 
by the Act—up to March, 1913 the funds 
required to defray the cost of provincial services 
being provided by grants from the Union 
Exchequer. (That is a system which was im 
vogue in Tudia but was discarded Tong ago). 
But Section 118 provided for a Commission of 
enquiry hito these financial relations; and 
though we learn Irom Sir FL Whyte that 
separite provincial revenue funde have been 
established for the provinces, details are not 
available, They would be of supreme impor- 
tance for purposes of comparison. 

‘The Supreme Court of South Africa, with 
Jocal and provincial divisions (these latter were 
the supreme courts of the colonies before Union) 
hy one of the federal features of the Constitution 
—though riot in the same sense as the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Jt [s interesting to note that thie Senate con- 
stittited ‘on thie provincial basis (another federal 
feature) still remains a partly nominated and 
partly elected Second Chamber, the S elected 
Senators serving the interests of each province 
in the Senate being chosen by the members of 
the Provincial Council and not by the electorate 
at large. 

As regards the Navy, the Union annually 
contributes to the Imperial Treasury the suum of 
85,000 towards the maintenance of thie Imperial 
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Navy (being the former contribution of Cape 
Colony and Natal clubbed together) much in 
the same way as India contributes 4100,00 a 
year. 

For internal defence the South African 
Defence Act of torz organised the forces in 
three categorics—the Active Citizen Force 
Reserve, and the National Reservo- The unser- 
lying. principle is that every citizen is liable to. 
asist in the defence of his country, Only a 
certain number of citizens however is trained. 
annually, the Goverument fixing the mimber, 
from time to time, uccording to the military 
requirements and financial resources of | the 
Union. 

At the conchision of the South African War, 
large garrison of British troops amounting to 
32,000 men was left in the country, The 
gurrison has been gradually reduced and in 
June, 1913 consisted of about 7,900 men, ‘The 
number is probably much less now: 

‘The Constitution required the Governor- 
General in Comici to appoint a permanent 
Public Service Commission in u manner similar 
fo tliat enacted by Section’ 96 of thë Govern- 
ment of India Act and the Parliament of the 
Union passed an Act in 1912 for tlie purpose 
and a Public Service Commission lus been 
appointed, wnder. that. Act. 

Tn going so fly into tbe Constitution of 
South Africa it is not intended to minimise the 
importance of thë study of the six other systems 
described—ench of which, ns already stated, con- 
tains features which may be found suitable for 
ur special. needs. 

Sir Frederick Whyte hay given ns abimdant 
material to stimulate thought in the endeavour. 
to frame an India Constitution, permanent to 
such extent as is attainiüble under existing coti- 
ditions but with possibilities of growth and 
development in the right direction, It i 
gratifying to think that the spirit in which he 
‘thas performed his task has been so generally 
appreciated and there was little necessity for 
the excuse he modestly offers for such errors 
omission and commission as may be found 
his book on the ground of the shortness of time 

two months ottly—at his disposal 


1, 
By Mx. C. VIMYARAGIAVACHARISR: 
"India! A Federation?" by Sie Frederick 


Whyte, K.CS.L, isa very unique, little book 
On a most important problem relative to tho 
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makiug of modém India, The work was 
iwidértaken on the invitation of the Government 
of India, But the instrument of appointment 
Was not been publshed aud we are mot, therc- 
fore, in a position tò know the exact scope and 
nature of the commission entrusted to the 
author, Strangely enough, we find that while 
Government had officially appointed the author 
for this undertaking and provided him with 
assistance in material atid personnel the better 
to enable him to execute his task, they have not 
made an official announcement as to the definite 
object they had in view in. promoting. this 
academic enterprise, But they have taken care, 
however, to declare that they take no responsi- 
bility for the views expressed and suggestions 
made in the monograph. On the other hand, a 
most superficinl pernsal of the book, coupled 
with the fact that Sir Frederick has found it 
necessary to pimctuate the titlo of the wono- 
taph with a note of interrogation, enables one 
to siy that the amiable author was not, jn its 
composition, quite free or quite original. 

‘The general tone of the whole hook, except 
Whore it analyses representative constitutions, 
lins the ring of au echo of the Majority Report 
of the Indian Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
‘Phe legal paternity of the costly product being 
thus virtually disowned, we are afraid that 
there is very little chance of the foundling 
being taken in adoption by any section of the 
Tndian politicians; and that one apparent object. 
of Government would be defeated, for Sir 
Frederick says that Government in asking him 
to undertake the composition of this monograph 
"impressi" upon him “the importance of 
showing to the Indian pithlic generally, the 
complexity and magnitude of the problems 
which the makers of other federal constitutione 
Mad solved." This revelation discloses m very 
disquieting aspect of the policy of the Govern. 
ment in its attitude towards the Tadinn politi 
cinn in his efforts to secure selfgovernment for 
his coutitry, ‘The full significance of this 
policy appears the more clearly jn an article of 
the author, entitled “Political Evolution in 
appearing in the January issue of 
Affairs, the America quarterly 
Review, wherein Sir Frederick says “the reln- 
tions fetween these Councils {Provincial 
Legislative) and the Central Government is a 
vital and complicated which the average 
Indian has never studied." But is the mono- 
graph: which Sir Frederick has. apparently pro- 
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duced to order and presented us somewhat half- 
heartedly, calculated to dispel the ignorance of 
the average Indian politician and wisely and 
safely to guide him in his attempt ta solve the: 
problem which is no doubt a vital one? We 
venture to think that it is not, 
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Tt is somewhat difficult ii all thoe circums- 
tances to extract from the monograph what 
exactly are the conclusions which Sir Frederick 
would recommend to the Indian politician for 
his enlightenment and guidance at tie present 
crisis in the political developmtent of India, 

Sir Frederick admits that India actually is a 
unitary State, He further admits. that federa- 
lism is a compromise, andia- resolt of "tha 
struggle between centripetal and centrifugal 
forces.” Wet Sir Frederick confines himself. to 
8 sbrvey of representative federal institutions 
und devotes no space to n consideration as to 
whether Parliamentary snd Responsible Govern- 
ment, of course necessarily of unitary type, 
might not hetter wit Tilia, As itis, the author 
examines seven: ropresentative. federal constitue 
tions, namely those of the United States of 
America. Australia, Canada; South Africa, 
Switzerland and Germany, 

Sir Frederick treats the constitutions of pre- 
war Imperial Germany and of postwar Re- 
publican Germany as two diferent constitutions, 
Rightly enough. But can they be both called. 
"representative. federal constitutions?" Nor 
can we understand how the author has found his 
way to designate the Union of South Africa 
federal State. We nil know that the people and. 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, allowed the 
colonists of the four Colonies full freedom to 
choose their own form of government, ard thot 
after long and mature discussion and delibera 
tion they elected the tmitary and parlininentary 
type of government, am image and reflection of 
the government of the United Kingdom, 

We think it would serve no material purpose 
to follow the author in detail in his analysis of 
the seven constitutions. ‘The constitution of 
Republican Germany, tlie author finds, is a new 
experiment in several vital points. But we fear 
we cannot see eye to eye witli him when he pro- 
ceeds to say. that the present constitution of 
British India presents features similar to some 
of the striking aspects oF this Republican Con- 
stitution, The reason for this view scems to be 
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that both these constitutions have created 
electorates other than purely territorial ones. 
‘This may be true, But there is, in our view, 
world of difference in the principles and policy 
underlying the two constitutions. 





UsrrARY AND FKDRRAL STATE. 

‘The grandest of the maxims adopted by the 
makers of the German constitution is the one 
embodied in Article 151, which is as follows: 

“The regulation of economic life must con- 
form to the principles of justice with the object 
of assuring humane conditions of life for all. 
Within these limits the economic life of the 
dividual shall be protected." 

‘he article, read with Articles 163, and 165, 
makes this new political constitution the most 
Temarkable as yet conceived by statesmanship 
and humanity. Article 163 proclaims ''the 
moral duty of every German, without prejudice 
to his personal liberty, so to use his intellectual 
and physical powers as is demanded by the wel- 
fare of the nation,” while Article 165 endows, 
for this purpose, the National Economie Council 
of the Republic with vast political powers to be 
‘exercised in co-ordination with the Government 
of the Republic. Sir Frederick does injustice 
to the Fathers of this Constitution when he 
thinks that there are provisions or principles 
embedded in the Indian Constitution. anywise 
comparable to- these great maxims in the new 
German Constitution. 

Sir Frederick asks the very pertinent question 
in his rubric to the first paragraph at page 211 

'Can the mew German device be employed in 
India?" ‘The answer is, wc must confess, un- 
satisfactory. Having put the very relevant 
question, Sir Frederick evidently avoids the 
‘statement of a frank answer. If he had done so 
and in the affirmative, we fear le would be 
suspected not merely of proIndianism but of 
Bo'shevism, if only in embryo. 











RrsroxsPmiR GOVERNMENT. 

‘The general result of his analysis of the 
seven federal constitutions may be stated in a 
very few words of his own, ‘They are: “But 
federalism js after all, a pis aller, a concession 
to human weakness.” “Federalism must be 
accepted where nothing else can be got, but its 
disadvantages are patent." "It means division 
of power atid consequent irritation and weakness 
in the organs of government," “It tends to 
stereotype and limit the development of a new 
country,” Good God! What bas India done 
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that in the face of these unanswerable conclu- 
sions, Sir Frederick should think of assisting 
the Government of India to cut up ancient and 
unitary Ind into a Federal State? He might 
have, but has not examined mor even alluded 
to the generally recognised view that federalism 
and responsible government are irreconcilable 
with each other. The founders of the most per- 
fect federal type Of government, namely, of the 
United States of America, have admitted this 
and frankly declared that they did not attempt 
the impossible, ‘The author in dealing with the 
constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia 
has quite overlooked tlie fact that the Constitu- 
tion is a hybrid and an experiment in the way 
of reconciling these inherently conflicting types 
of governing machines. The first President of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly does not seem 
to he even aware of the opinion of the first 
President of the Australian Senate, Sir Richard 
Baker, in reference to the menace to responsible 
and cabinet principle implied by the federal 
form of government adopted by Australi. Sir 
Richard declared that “either federation will 
destroy responsible government or responsible 
government will destroy federation.” This 
important pronouncement of the Australian 
statesman has not only been approved by 
Professor Matriott in his treatise on "Sccond 
Chambers’, but the Professor further says that 
the menace was not unforeseen, 

We must now conclude. It is certainly 
matter for regret that the Indian National Con- 
gress has not yet considered and adopted a 
constitution switable to India, having, on the 
one hand, a regard to the past history: of the 
country and to the accepted, almost üniversal 
belief that unitary and cabinet principlé is the. 
best, and on the other to the imperative require: 
ments of the country alike as to the greatest 
efficiency of the government combined with 
reasonable public economy, and to the rapid and. 
Most progressive welfure of the people. It is 
Worth while to invite attention to the probable 
reason of Sir Fedetick's silence in relation to 
this aspect of the problem which he endeavours: 
to assist in solving. He has not shown himself 
free from the prejudice, a chronic and oft-pro- 
claimed prejudice, that the glorious British 
constitution js unsuitable for “an eastern 

H so, why has he not examined the 
constitution of Japan, which is also "'an image 
and reflection"! of the constitution of the United. 
Kingdom, and which is now over lalf à century- 
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old? On the other tand, can he say that in the 
opinion of the average Englishman, the govern- 
ments of France and Italy which are also unitary 
and on cabinet principle like that of the United 
(dom, are as successfully administered as 
“at home? 








GOVERNMENT—MIRROK Or THE PROPLE. 


White, on the one hand, Sir Frederick does 
not ask himself tlie question. whether there is a 
parallel in the world's history for breaking up 
3 unitary State into fragments aud then uniting 
them in federalism, we recognise the truth and 
Validity of his statement that the government of 
a people is tle mirror of the character of that 
people- But we also recognise thut it is some- 
thing more than a mere mirror. It is a powerful 
reacting agent in the formation and progressive 
elevation of the character of the people, It 
follows, therefore, that in making a new consti- 
tution we are, under the great God of all, bound 
to select that form of government which expe- 
ience om this planet has proved to be the best 

istrument for the development of the heneficent 
powers of man, We certainly agree that pro- 
vinces in India cannot be abolished. Far from 
it, "The ine present provinces have to be 
increased in number both for the sake of adminis- 
trative convenience and in yiew to sentiments, 
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ethnological and racial—zeal or only subjectively 
believed so. But this fact need no more be itt 
ihe way than the counties of England, the 
Departments of France or the Provinces of Italy 
are inconsistent with the Parliamentary type of 
government, but they will not share national 
Provinces will have ample powers of local 
government, but they wili not share national 
sovereignty and cut up the country’s patriotism 
into provincial particularism in a large measure 
and tesiduary national patriotism. ‘The people 
of India mean the making of modern India, 
‘They could be allowed the right of selecting the 
best type, tinhampered by Royal Commissions 
and by ill-concealed contempt for an Asiatic 
people to secure their political and economic 
liberty, 
POSING AS GUARDIANS, 

Tt is also time that the device of posing ss 
the guardians of Indian States in the solution of 
great problem affecting the fate of the vast 
millions of British Indians should be given up, 
‘The rights of these feudatory: Princes cannot be 
meddled with except by free will on both sides 
and then only by free treaties. If British India 
secures her political end economic salvation, Sir 
Federick and others of his way of thinking may 
rest assured that the people of these States 
would also secure theirs. 





RUDYARD KIPLING AND HIS STORIES.* 


By "A STUDENT OP KLING.” 


So universal and unquestioned in our tinie is 
the fame of Rudyard Kipling, and so regularly 
is it still confirmed by: some fine expression of 
a personal philosophy or a national mood, that 
we feel some surprise om remembering that it 
was established a generation ago. Tt is not often 
that work which gains an astonishing popularity 














The Service Kipling”: Uniform edition im 36 
wohmes Ty doce mt Wuchude Leiierr oj Travel, A 
Desersiiy w) Creatures, Statky md Co., The Jungle 
Hooks. Jus 5a Stores. Puch of Pooh's HAN, Rewants 
and Fairies, and Land and Sea Talci (AN pabiibed 
Ëy Maemilum & Co, Ltd, Lománo] 





on its first appearance can bear the jealous 
scrutiny of thirty changeful years, and show no 
sign of losing its appeal. The period of the 
‘eighties and what now seem the faintly noxious 
‘nineties siw the flowering of many literary 
reputations ; but the wind from the East which 
Kipling's genius so conqueringly bestrode proved. 
deadly to the fecbler growths, aud they faded 
with the century. ‘The work of the startling. 
newcomer still enthrals and stimulates the reader 
of to-day, whether he comes to it for the first 
time or the fifty-first. “Boys and girls of to 
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day,” said a recent reviewer in Punch, "cannot 
know, as their more fortunate ellers knew, the 
thril) with which Victorian England was stirred 
by the beguiling voite of the young man from 
India with the strange name. Clerks in the City 
maed to go without a dinner or two in order 
10 buy Plain Tales or Barrack-Room Ballads. 
"Today the children of that epoch, now well 
on in years, are still reading the works of Mr. 
Kipling, aud the artist, not yet old—te will 
never be really old—is the friend and play- 
mate, counsellor and poet, of their children.” 

Rudyard Kipling was born in India in 1863. 
His father, J, Lockwood Kipling, Principal of 
the Bchool of Arts in Lahore, was himself a great 
student of Indias art and mythology, and the 
author of the fascinating Beast and Man in 
india, He afterwards illustrated his son's work 
in The Jungle Books sud Kim. The boy spent 
his schooldays in England from 1878 till 1882 
at the United Services College, Westward Ho, 
North Devon, where many Anglo-tudians sent 
their sons, and there he laid 
Vigoross corrective to the traditional milk-and- 
Water schoo! story, his Stilky & Co. His more 
personal reminiscences appear at the end of 
Lani aft Sew Tales in "An English School.” 
For over a year hé was editor o the United 
Services College Chronicle, to which lie made 
many contributions in prose and verse, and his 
earliest work, which was published in India by 
his parents, for private circulation, bore the title 
of Schoolboy Lyrics, 

At the age of cightecn ‘he returned to India, 
and the next publications with which he was 
concerned were Echoes and Quartette, produced 
by the Kipling family and issued by the press 
öf the Lahore Civil and Military Gazelle, on 
Whose stall Kipling was then performing highly 
tulscellaueous ditties, Many of his early poems 
and stories were composed as part of his weekly 
tule of bricks for this newspaper, which he eft 
in 1887 when he joined the Allakabad Pioneer, 
What Kipling himself describes as “my first 
book," however, was Departmental Dillics, 
published in 1886. 

Tt was in 1888 that he first made manifest his 
feal stature as a writer, with n series of books 
whose covers, to quote Mr. H. G. Wells, 
"opened like window-shiutters to reveal the dusty 
aun-glare and blazing colours of the East," 
Plain Tales from the Hills introduced the reader 
to the brilliant and malicious Mrs, Haukshee, 
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the superlative Strickland of the Police, and 
other Anglo-Indians who are now better known: 
than most of the historical servants of India ; 
lo the three latter-day nmsketcers, Ortheris, 
Lesoyd, and Mulvaney, the unhappy hillagirl, 
in "Lispeth," and the opfumeater of “The 

te of the Hundred Sorrows.” Six little 
volumes in green-grey paper wrappers appeared 
in the same year: “Soldiers Three,” “The 
Story of the Gadsbys" (told ín dialogue) 
Black and White,” "Under the Deodars," 
Phantom Rickshaw,” and “Wee Willie 
Winkie,” "the last book of the seriis, aud it 
naturally ends with the litte children, who 
always trot after the tail of the procession." 
In Messrs. Macmillan’s editions tlie first tire 
sre all included in the volume entitled Soldderr. 
Three, the remainder going to form the present 
Wee Willie Winkie. Each contains tales that 
have become famous. Tn the former arë to De 
found the cruel and tragic "Dray Wara Yow 
Dee" and the picturesque, ironie “On the City 
Wall;" the latter presents the poignant ghost 
story of "Thè Phantom “Rickshaw,” tho epic 
oF The Man who woul be King;” often qroted 
as Hs author's finest work, and thé heroic in- 
corrigibles of "T'he Drums of the Fore and Aft.” 

Tt was as a member of the Pioneer's stall 
that Rudyard Kipling left India for England in 
1890, by way of Jupan and San Francisco. "Tho 
two volumes of From Sea to Sea contain the 
articles he sent back to his paper, together with 
his other Indian booklets, “Letters of Margue,” 
“City of Dreadful Night (Calcutta), and “The 
Smith Administration." America as yet did not 
offer him the royal Progress that always 
awaited him later in his career, and London at 
first provided only a chilly welcome. His 
work had, however, attracted attention it 
England, and the appearance of some of Mis 
stories and poems in Macmillan's Magazina 
evoked critical applause which soon swelled into 
the roar of popular enthusiasm. 

Acclaimed on every hand ss a master of the 
shoet story, Kipling next exercised his gilts Hi 
the wider bounds of the novel. The Light that 
Failed (1891) met with a full measure of public 
appreciation, and was presented on the stage 
with equal success ; and though English critics 
have never shown this work much favour, a 
distinguished French writer recently described 
it as “perhaps one of the finest novels in’ the 
Wworld—in any case one of those which leave 
the deepest impression of real originality." 
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As to the merits of Life's Handicap (x85) 
there could be no hesitation, In range, con- 
cision, maturity, and power its contents could 
hardly be excelled—certainly nowhere aüiside 
the same author's works. ‘These tales," he 
says, "have been collected from all places, and 
all sorts of people, from priests in the Chubara, 
from Ala Yar the carver, Siwun Singh the 
carpenter, nameless men on steamers and trains 
round the world, women spinning outside their 
cottages in the twilight, officers and gentlemen 
now dead and buried, and a few, but these are 
the very best, my father gave me” Whatever 
their sourec, no onc could read the tale of "The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd” as related by 
Mulvaney, or that ol Learoyü's lost love iu 
“On Greenhow Hill,” the sinister and perturb- 
ing “Without Benefit of Clergy," “At the End 
of the Passage, aud "The Mark of the Beast," 
the tense drama of "The Man who Was," and 
the des:ription of licat-stricken Lahore in '"The 
City of Dreadful Night,” without recognizing 
the genius of the narrator. 

Another period of travel in South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand was followed by 
Kipling’s marriage to an American lady, and 
his next prose work was written it collaboration 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Woleptt Balestier, 
"his was The Naulahka, which ingeniously 
connects the rivalries of two American town- 
ships with the intrigues of sn Oriental court. 
Iu the same year Barrack-Room Ballads, cou- 
taining such favourites of the reciter and 
anthologist as "Gwnga Dim," “Mandalay,” 
"The Ballad of Rast and West," and “Tomlin- 
son," captivated the imagination of thousands 
of people who Had probably never before 
responded to any form of verse. 

Many Imvenlions (1803! is memorable for 
“The Finest Story in the World," which comes 
near to meriting its own title, for the uproarious 
comedy of "Brugglesmith," and for tbe first 
appearance, in “In the Rukh,” of the wolf 
child. Mowgli, who returned to delight innumer- 
able homes in The Jungle Book (1894) and The 
Second Jungle Book (1805). Mowgli and his 
masters and friends, Akela the Lone Wolf, 
Bagheera the Panther, Baloo the Bear, ss well 
as Toomai of the Elephants and Rikki-Tikki- 
Tavi, have become household mamcs in the 
Empire and in the United States, and France 
has found them the most popular of all Kipting’s 
characters. 

The Seven Seas, in many respects the most 
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remarkable of his volumes. of poetry; appeared 
in 1896, and expressed all the pride and wonder 
of Empire in “The Song of the Engtish 
Even more striking, perhaps than this were 
the monologue of the dying shipowner in “Fhe 
"Mary Gloster," and the wonderful pam to 
machinery put into the mouth of the old Scots 
engineer in "M'Andmw's Hymn," Capioiuy 
Courageous (1897), the tale of haw the pampered 
‘son of am American millionaire finds himself one 
of the crew of à small fishing schooner ou the 
Grand Banks, and is turned into something like 
@ man, afforded another striking display of 
Kipling’s faculty for assimilating, for the 
purposes of literature, a whole new setting, 
atmosphere, language, and techiique.. 

‘The following year saw the publication of 
The Day's Work, with those brilliant experi- 
ments in the dramatization of mechanisms and 
auimals, “The Ship that found Herself," 

007," and "The Maltese Cát;" the frank 
farce ‘of “My Sunday ai Home; amb tut 
tender and idyllic novel in. litio, “The Bausi 
wood Boy." A’ minor work, A Fleet in Being, 
issued in the same year, was the record of two 
cruises with the Channel Squadron, 

In 1899 some fluttering of the dovecotes was 
caused by Sfalky and Co. Tho escapades. and 
expletives of that born leader Stalky, the Irish 
AU'Turk, and Beetle, not disavowed as a portruit 
of the author himself, startled the admirers of 
school stories written on the old relentlessly 
didactic plan ; but public opinion wus, and lias 
remained, on the side of the daredevil, ‘The 
contents of From Sea lo Sea, which came out 
in book form in. 1900, have already been 
described. 

Te had often been prophesied, and almost a 
often disputed, that Kipling would one day pro: 
duce a masterpicce in the large manner, He 
achieved this triumphantly in 190r with Kim, 
an incomparable representation of the crowded, 
multi-coloured, and unfithonuble life of the 
East, in which tbe politics, religious, amd races. 
of India ; the cities, the thronging Grand-Trunk 
Road, and the lonely heights; the Indians anl 
the Europeans ; persoual intrigues and the plots 
amd counterplots of hostile powers, are revealed 
with a vigour and comprehensiveness as 
unrivalled. Kim, the English boy whom his 
environment. lias made three parts Indian, the 
lovable old Tibetan lama. whose disciple lie 
becomes, the Babu, the Afghan horse-tealer, and 
the Englishmen who are the strangely assorted 
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partners in the Great Game, form a gallery of 
unforgettable figures: 

Yet another aspect of his genius was dise 
closed im 1902 by the appearance of Just So 
Stories jor Little Children, illustrated bf Kipling 
himself. "These twelve tales are an inimitable 
modley of the sort of natural history not pre- 
viously known to the Zoological Society, as in 
“How the Camel got his Hump," and the tm- 
orthodox bat highly convincing etymology of 
“How the Alphabet was Made” and “How the 
First Letter was Written,” together with such 
pure fables as “The Cat that Walked by Him- 
sel "The songs interspersed with the stories 
were set to musie by Edward German, and are 
available in The Just So Song Book. 

The Five Nations (1903) included many 
poems written in a mood of admonition and pro- 
pheey unpleasing to those who took the lessons 
‘of the Boer War more lightly ; but the volume 
js above all notable for the exquisite "Sussex," 
in praise of the county of which the author hss 
in so many ways taken seizin, and the noble 
“Recessional,”” which he has lived to hear sung 
wm the most solemn of State occasions, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

A further harvest of South African 
experiences accompanied some humorous stories 
of the Navy in Trafics and. Discozeries (1004), 
which was also distinguished by the delicate and 
tonching fantasy Of the ghostly children in 
"They," while the latest invention of the day 
served! tie purposes of am ccie tale im 
“Wireless.” 

‘Throughout Kipting's work it hod always 
been clear that, despite his eager interest in far 
Tangs and strange callings, in alien races and 
exiles, lie cherished a deep passion for the sights 
and sounds of the English countryside, for its 
people, its folklore, and its history. In Puck of 
Pook's Hilt (2908) and its companion Rewards 
and Fs js (1910) he gave it enchanting expres- 
sien in stories of the past told to two children 
under the spells of Puck, “the Oldest Thing in 
Old Englan Their intricate and sulle tex- 
ture has been alluringly described; “I the 
reader will tuna back to those wise fairy-tales he 
Will See that exch is really fourfold : a composite 
tissue made up of a layer of sunlit story on a 
layer of moonlit magic, on a layer of history- 
Story stuff, on a last foundation of delicately 
bedimmed but never doubtful allegory." "The 
men and women whom the children meet belong 
to every age from the time when men with fint- 
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tipped spears fought the wolves upon thë Dawns 
to the days of Washington and Napoleon. “The 
same spirit animated A History of England 
(ro11) which he wrote in collaboration with Mr- 
R. Fletcher. Another tribute to the 
witchery of English éarth, "Am Habitation 
Enforced,” and am impressive glimpse inte the 
future of aerial traffic, "With the Night Mail,’" 
formed part of Actions and: Reactions (1909). 

‘The verses and chapter-headings- scattered 
through the prose works enshrmed many 
haunting lines, and they. were collected in 1913 
in Songs from Books, a whole new poem being 
given In many cases in place of the extract 
originally used. The true beanty and profusion. 
of Kipling’s lyrics had hitherto hardly: gained 
full recognition, but the manifold treasures of. 
his collection showed with what a lavish hand 
the pure gold of poetry had been strewn about 
iis. pages. 

The titles of The New Anny in Training, 
France at War, and Sea Warfare (this lust coni- 
prising “Fringes of tlie Fleet,” “Tales of "The 
‘Trade'," and “Destroyers at Jutland”), are 
sufficient indication of the glorious and tragic 
themes which next put to the test all Kipling's 
powers af evocation and description ; thë poetis 
Written under the sanie impulse were grouped 
together in 1919 in The Years Between. He 
bent all his genius to a kindred task in the two 
volumes of The leish Guards in the Great War 
(1933), edited and compiled from the diaries 
amd papers of that regiment, whose uniform his 
only son was wearing when he fell. at Ton. In 
commemorating their ardonrs amd endurances 
he achieved something approaching an epic: of 
the whole o£ Britain's armies in the field. 

In A Diversity 0} Creatures (3017) there were 
only two waretitne stories, the gnmly restrained 

swept and Garnished” and “Mary Postgat 
An account of the Iying-in-state of King 
Edward VIL from the lips of a Sikh Havildars 
major, “Iu the Presence," could ‘have been the 
work of no other band, while the joyous comed 
of The Village that Voted the Earth was Fla 
and the reappearance of Stalky and his satel- 
litesin “Regulus,” offered welcome entertain: 
ment in very sombre times, 

Letters of Travel (1920) and Land and Sea 
Tales Jor Scouts and Guides (1923). assembled 
articles and stories that had not previously heen 
reailily available, The former recorded impres- 
sions of journeys in the United States in 1892, 
in Canada in 1907, and in Egypt im 2913, While 
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the eleven tales and papers in the latter, accom- 
panied by eight new poems, numbered a hitherto 
discarded “‘Stalky” episode and “The Burning 
OF the Sarah Sands,” besides the school remini- 
seences already mentioned. The . Rectorial 
Address delivered to St. Andrews University in. 
1625 has also been issued in booklet form under 
he title of Independence. "This concludes the 
list of the author's works to the present date. 


Kipling's public houours have included 
degrees from the Universities of England, 
Srotland, Canada, and France, and the coveted 
Nobel Prize for Literture. But Be possi 
treasures more highly the spontaneous allegiance 
that mien of every type and calling have sworn 
him wherever the English language is spoken 
and understood: ‘This widespread and un- 
prompted veneration is, in the words of tho 
Jate Dixon Scott, "an entirely wholesome and 
satisfactory thing. It is the nearest thing we 
have now-a-days to the reverence that used to 
Be excited by the great literary: figures of Inst 
century. It is touching, it is beautiful, it is 
altogether honest and good... . here is o 
priggishness about it, nor any desire to impress 
or. be improved ; and yet tliey find beauty im 
hhis work, they find magic, they find hints of 
strange forces and powers and constant remit- 
ders of something unimaginable beyond : they 
experience that delicious commotion of the blood 
we call romance, and are thrilled and shaken 
and renewed by it much as others of us are 
supposed to be renewed and thrilled by poetry. 
And nt the same tine, unlike so much of their 
romance,” it is never a mere dallying with lotus: 
land sensations, a coloured refuge from the 
drudgery of day. Tts action is always to excite 
their xest for life, to-send them back into reality 
more exultantly—not (of course} because of any 
policy it may preach, but because it so crisply 
Handles, names, and sanctifies, the tools of each 
man’s trade.” 


















‘Their very speech bears witness to his power, 
Apurt from the expressions dear to the hasty 
reviewer, “Kiplingesque,”* “worthy of Kipling," 
"a second Kipling” (still so far to seck), them- 
selves a tribute to his work ss a standard of 
reference, there are not many articles in a 
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modern periodical that do not, either by direct 
quotation or by casual allusion, draw upest the 
stock of succinct amd picturesque phrases with 
which be has enriched the langiiage- Few 
readers would hesitate for a moment over the 
authorship of, say, “For East is East, and West 
“Lest we forget!" "Sisters: under 

kins," "He travels the fastest who travels 
alone," "But that’s another story!" or almost 
any line of “If—." How familiar is the 
passage referring to ‘the three great doors, of 
Ute world where, if you stand long, enough, you 
shall moct any one you wish !" ‘Travellers give: 
it the certificate of. frequent. quotation ; and it 
is equally true that, whether yon are waiting al 
Charing Cross, the Nyanza Docks, or the hei 
of the Suez Canal, if the man yon are to wek 
come irom the backe of beyond has nothing Of 
Kipling in his baggage, it is because he las 
most of hini in his brai 















if has gently ridiculell 
each generation's ‘of gazing longingly 
backwards with a lament over the sordiduess 
and monotony of its time, while, quictly and 
ceaselessly, oft every, hand the high adventure 
and thi i go forward. Tt 
is thu secret of his spell that for him, and sa. 
Tor his readers, Romance still brings up ihe 
morning train, and will still have its haud upor 
the lovers even when men liave begun compláin- 
ing of their tedious journeys across the Inimdram 
atmosphere. “He is the romancer of the. 
present" says am eminent American writer, 
Professor Wilbur 1, Cross; “of the modern. 
social order, on. which shines from afar a light 
as resplendent as that which shone on mediaeval 
society; for it is the same divine light of the 
imagination. Kipling feels the presence of 
romance in shot and shell as well es in how 
and arrows, and in red coats as welt us in buff 
jerkins; in existing superstitions as well as in 
the old ; in the lightning express as in the:stage- 
conch ; in à Vermont farmer ns in. Robin Hood 4 
in the fishing schooner as in the Viking’s ship ; 
in the loves of Mulvaney and Dinal zs im 
Ivanhoe and Rowena; In the huge python as 
in the fire-hreuthing dragon- This is his great 
distinction in an age that has come to look on 
its marvels with dull, passive eyes.” 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID OF EGVPT. 


By Mi. W. G. RAFFR, 


There is no monument among the many 
which exist in Egypt which has excited more 
curiosity and specuolation than thet which is 
now known as the Great Pyramid of Gizch. 
Many: attempts have been made, more or less 
complete, to fsthom the reason that led to the 
planning and construction of this mighty mass 
of masonry. What human purpose could it 
possibly have served? A very popular belief i 
that it was erected as a tomb, by am eariy 
Pharoah to whom labour and expenditure meant. 
nothing. ‘This view has been contested by 
muy, wo cannot aprce to sce in the sarco- 
Vhagus of the King's Chamber, nothing mors 
than n stone cofin, according to one argument, 
ora "eorn-bin"", to quote another. 

In a recently published work* of the frst 
importance, all these and many other views, 
historical and otherwise, are challenged or sot 
in order, by an engineer whose head office is 
in Leeds, Yorkshire. The author, Mr. D. 
Davidson, has published in his work what is 
evidently the accumulated research of many 
years of labour, devoted to his subject—The 
at Pyramid." His conclusions are as grand 
iir scale as his volume and sre most enlightening, 

Mr. Davidson (his colleague on part of the 
work, Dr. Aldersmeth, is now dead) dedhices 
‘some astonishing answers to the problem of the 
Pyramid, and he asserts that it is a record im 
monumental form of the original civilisation of 
Egypt, which was constructed for the definite 
purpose of leaving for later gencrations a -state- 
ment of knowledge and with ita message. ‘The 
book demonstrates. that the structure proves in 
its builders the possession of precise and 
accurate. knowledge of gravitational astronomy, 
und further states this is in conjunction with a 
scheme of astronomical chronology. When 
correlated with known and defined events in 
ancient history, this is seem to possess a nature 
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which, tike the stellar movements, enables not 
only past events to be accurately stated, but 
supplies the data for the prognostication of 
future events. By the tse of this astronomical 
key, in which moder astronomy is related to 
the ancient knowledge and its Pyramid record, 
a synchronisation of ancient history is completed 
in many main points, which enable the writers 
to demonstrate, according to their argument, 
that one of the primary intentions of the 
Pyramid was of a prophetic nature, 

The formal symbolism of the stricture is 
discussed in relation to the Book of the Dead 
snd the Egyptian Messianic texts, and the 
conclusion arrived at is that the message thus 
revealed has a definite relation to the present 
tra of mankind in general and to the British 
race in particular, 





m, 

‘This remarkable work of five hundred and 
fifty-cight large pages, closely packed with 
relevant arguments, marshalled with seientific 
accuracy and order, fully supported with 
academic references to a bewilwilering array of 
amthorities, constitutes a volume of wneuallel 
interest for all students of Egypt's memorial of. 
her truly nneient past, 

‘The author shows that the ancient name of 
the Pyramid was “Khuti"—the “tights,” and 
proceeds to show that it was, in one of its many 
aspects, used as something in the nature of a 
vast sundial, which cond nike its reflected ray 
visible all over the Delta, to which it has a key. 
sitmation. Certsin tight effects, visible only at 
certain definite seasons, marked for the ancient 
dwellers in the Nile Valley, the beginning and. 
ending of the various agricultural seasons. Tt 
is shown that the outer casing, which is known 
by remaining fragments to have been entirely 
of white lime-stone, was highly polished for this 
purpose, and further shows an interesting angle 
of inclination on the faces, Diagrams are given 
Which show the relative incidence of the reflect- 
ed rays at various equinoctial periods, 

A wealth of incidental reference 18 made to 
very many allied phases, where it brings proof 
to substantiate the main thesis, and we find 
excursions into agriculture, religion, astronomy. 
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philology, experimental philosophy or psycho- 
logy, and many items of ancient chronology and 
history; not only of Egypt but of the then 
surrounding nations. Besides these are 
mathematical data concerning the astronomical 
‘and allied facts which have intimate bearing on 
the general design of uke Pyramid, and many 
diagrams which greatly help to eluctidate certain 
sets of facts which are shown in their general 
relations, more easily in that way than is 
possible by words alone, 

"To stwdents of the Christian religion, among 
the most interesting sections will be those 
which bring the various Bible stories into 
relation with the Pyramid, and in which the 
prophetic character of many book in the Bible 
is accentuated, while the symbolic characters 
of other books, not so accepted iü general, is 
also worked ont with a liberality of quotation 
aud a keen realisotion of the facts at issue. 
Thus Table XXXI refers alone the chronology 
of “Judhah's Captives,” and against this sets 
many verses from Luke and Matthew. The 
authors have been more interested in the 
Prophetic character of the Pyramid records than 
ini other phases, so that there still remains much 
to elucidate, by the use of the same scales of 
meastirement which they have so successfully 
applied. 

‘The method of initial measurement is based 
nn correspondences with the Pyramid inch, the 
British inch, the sacred cubit, and other 
measures, together with the old Egyptian aroura, 
or land measures of area. "These, in relation to. 
the dimensions of the external Pyramid, and 
the internal chambers, their mutual sizes and 
relations, are discovered to symbolise the 
historical: progression of the nations of the 
world. The implications are, of course, that 
nations have a normal period of rise, maturity 
and decay, in definite terms of years, which have 
a relation to the time-periods of the world 
process at large, ‘This is of course zn integral 
factor of Hindu mathematics. 











Nr. 

An interesting and penetration discussion of 
Greek, Roman and ancient Egyptian measures 
enables another phase of analysis to be added 
tn the others, and the fact is shown that the 
British inch of to-day is very closely approxi- 
mated to the oldest Egyptian measures. Prom 
these small dimensions, we are taken to the 
associations of the geometrical graphs which 
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represent the thre phases of measuring of tine 
in the year, and it is proved that the Pyramid 
has been so designed as to contain all of these 
in relation to an accurate scale. 

This again is related to the ‘kitig-lists!” of 
Manetho, which is said to be anslagous with the 
many generations given in the books of Genesis 
and to have relations with the hidden geometri- 
cal science of the ancient priests, With this 
the period of 36,525 years—the divine years of 
the gods—is identified as the period of precession. 
Various well-known Egyptian Mss. are quoted 
again and again in support of these deductions, 
bet an item of further interest is the renewed 
suggestion that the Pyramids, even now, must 
contain, somewhere hidden away in its vast 
mass, a further mimber of papyri, deposited at 
the times of its building. It would be both 
impossible to search and barbarons to destroy 
the whole mass to find these, but it seems 
certain that some clue must exist as to the 
possible whereabouts of these hidden mamis- 
cripts, as they would be placed ín some position. 
from which they could be taken, by anyone 
knowing the secret, This is a task for the 
modern antiquarian. For if the Pyramid is & 
geometrical symbol of varly Egyptian scienee, 
then the Mss, which contain the written. record 
must be of the greatest possible valne. Arcade 
secrets and the knowledge of lost centuries may 
be recovered by those who cam solve this 
puzzle, and we may be able to record such 
discoveries as Have recently occured in the 
wastes of Chinese ‘Turkestan, and on the 
borders of the Gobi Desert. 

Mr. Davidson makes it clear that the quick- 
brained Grecks got most of their knowledge in 
Fgypt, and for long continued to seek for more, 
which, they appear to have been convinced, 
existed in. Alexandria. 


IV. 

The whole work is so welded together that 
although quotations would be of great interest, 
at could be done only with the warning that it 
is as likely to confuse as to enlighten. One 
such, for example, concerns the prophecies 
(p. 4ts) on a fulf]ment of interpretation of 78 
years ago, in 1846, before Britain had aay 
connection with Egypt, in which the necessity 
cf "group in together India, Egypt and 
Britains” was foreshadowed in a remarkable 
manner. 

"To students of the Kabbalah, the Ghosis of 
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the early Christian father who foregatherd in 
the first centuries of our era, other phases of 
extreme interest will present themselves inthe 
comments on the Genesis stories. Whether 
or not the conclusions of the informed student 
will agree, in outline or detail, with the many 
suggestions here advocated, is a matter for 
further discussion. 

But the measurements cited are specifically 
stated as being wider the law of relativity, and 
it is well-known that all such transliterations 
ci myths, from whatever nations they appear, 
mwst be handled with due precaution. 

Tt is stiggested that the Pyramid was "built 
at the instigation of, and wder the direction of 
an architect or engincer belonging to the race 
‘of the lost civilisation of the ancient East. 
‘The Pyramid’s own astonomical data, indicates 
that it nay have been built at any time between 
the two precisely dated years 3434 B.C, and 
aiga BC.” ‘This dating however places it 
nich Tater than it is suggested by well-versed 
scholars of religion, some of whom give it a far 
aster period. But the dates here given by the 
compilers of this remarkable work cannot be 
Tightly disregarded and it will beia long while 
before this volume is superseded. 

















‘THE ARABIA OF TO-DAY." 


By Dr. H. E. H. Tracey, 


Mr. Lowell Thomas is well-known to the 
British public through his travelogue, “With 
Allenby in Palestine and Lawrence in Arabia." 
Ta this volume he pursues his hero-worship of 
the Jotter to the extreme, But he disarms. 
criticism by his own and the publisher's explana- 
ins that the eulogistic saga bas been written 
without the consent, aid, or approval of the 
Principal subject. Lawrence is, we learn, one 
‘of the shiest and most reticent of men. So shy. 
is he of publicity that only by strstegemt were 
the fifteen admirably posed photographs of 
Lawrence obtained. ‘The author copies this 
modesty by only inserting five illustrations of 
himself. 

‘The adventures of Lawrence compose an 
epic which vill live through the ages. Tn a war 
bec eee 


With Lowrance (in Arabia. By Towel Thomas, 
Hutchinson, 317 p. XIII. 65 illus, London] 
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where it might seem that victory went as a 
negative reward to the general who made 
fewest blunders, this one figure stands out as 
starting out to do a thing and completing his 
task with something in hand. The author tikes 
us from the point when Lawrence, starting as 
4 mere envoy to the camp of Hussein, captured 
the imagination of the Arab leaders until he 
Lecame a chief of staff. He actually inspired 
the whole plan of campaign, but astutely teft 
the Arab leaders in the nominal position of 
commanders, ‘The seizing of Mecca end Arabia 
were the early successes that heralded a cani- 
paign whirh exhmsted the Turk to the ntter- 
most, ‘The strategy which forbade the storming 
of Medina, and left the beleaguered city as a 
bait to the Turks, was admirable, Pitched 
battles were oniy fought in favourable places 
such as that of Petraea, where the Arab women 
were pressed into the fighting Tine and rolled 
boulders on to the heads of the entrapped and 
bewildered Turks. Lawrence's military efforts 
were brilliant, tut his harder work consisted in. 
welding the tribes together and oblitersting the 
epect of hlood-fenids, Tn this he was partially 
successful, but his difficulties prove that the 
Arabs are absolutely unfitted to form themselves 
into a nation. Recognition of that fact would 
have kept us out of considerable difficulties in 
Trak. Aid Thr Saud at the moment is showing 
the world hig opinion of the Lawrencc-Bell 
scheme for a United Arabian Empire under the 
Shereefian family. 


Tr. 


‘The author's hero worship does not allow 
dim to be quite fait about the amount of 
support given to Lawrence, He had unlimited, 
gold and squandered in all about tem million 
sovereigns. He treated the request for a: receipt. 
of £600 a8 a joke. Mr. Lowell Thomas thinks it 
one also, bnt he belongs to-day to æ creditor 
nation. In the final phase when Lawrence 
started off to get behind the retreating Turks, 
he had a thousand men under his command 
When one learns that this ineluded a battalion 
éi Gurkhas, a mountain-battery of French 
Algerians, aeroplanes and a demolition party, 
the Arabian element seems a trifle thing. "True, 
in the hour of victory some thousands of Arabs 
joined in, but this was the root of all future 
political bothers. At amy rate, the campaign 
was gloriously successful, anil Lawrence's last 
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task was to gather the spoils of victory for his 
friends, In politics he was not too successful. He 
attempted to place Feisal ou the throne of Syri 
and the French would have none of him, He 
felt that justice would be done if he had him 
placed on the throne of Bagdad. With this end 
in view he proceeded to have his own way and 
‘eisal went to Bagdad where he was “crowned” 
by proclamation in rgart. 








Feisal was recently in London, a sick man. 
His father Hussein has been ignominousty 
expelled from his capital by Thu Saud. The 
Euphrates tribes are busy with murder and the 
glorious Arabian Empire dreamt of by Lawrence 
and Miss Bell, to be built up and maintained by 
the British tax-payer, isa long way off. Lawrence. 
With his intimate knowledge of the '*Buddoo'™ 
never realised that once the common antagon- 
ism was rémoved the old game of murdering 
relative and neighbour would commence again. 
‘The author ends with a note of interrogation. 


= 


‘What is his hero doing and what is he going 
to do? The foolish gesture of joining the Air 
Force as a "private" (we presume Mr. Thomas 
means ‘“‘air-man’') is finished. Lawrence's 
great gifts should be nsed in some great work. 
If the ‘mystery man" of the “mystery woman!” 
(Mics Gertrude Bell) would drop some of their 
incurable romanticism concerning the Arab, 
and realised that they do not hold the only keys” 
te an enigma, they might do much to solve the 
problems of the Middle East. The educated 
Arab and the Bedouin will never mect on 
commond ground, 

In spite of the false deductions of the later 
chapters, the book remains interesting to the 
cod. The author's hero-worship rings genuine, 
and if his desire to "tell the world" has led. 
him to write a one-sided story, one must 
remember that he is a journalist, who has not 
come into contact with some of the disastrous 
consequences of the post-war policy of the 
"Sheiklr School" 
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RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 

The Law ot Crimes, By Ratanlal Ranchboddas, 
BA., LEJN, and Dhirajlal Keshavlal Thakore, BA. 
Wenth, Taition, Revised and Brought uptodate. 
(Bombay law Reporter Office, 28, Charni Road 
Mombas) 1935. 

We welcome the tenth edition of the standard work 
‘ou oar substantive penal law. Since the publication 
‘of the list edition, six mew Acts, amending the pro 
visions of tbe Indian Penal Code or substituting new 
‘ones, have been enacted, and seven hundred íresh 
vates beating on the provisions of the Code have beett 
feported im law reports, official and non-official 
Besides, several sections of the Code of Criminal Pro 
cedure have been amended by Act XVIII of 1923. The 
present edition fas been carefully revised und brongbt 
uptodate in the Tight of statatory changes and fresh 
carcJaw. ‘To keep the book kindy this edition is 
printed on tough må thin paper specially ordered ont 
fom England, and the type is ako slightly altered. 
Tiven with the nddition of seventy pages of new matter 
the alk of the book has not increased but diminished. 


The result is that in spite of many competitions iny the 
ficli—whore name is legion —The Law of Crimes still 
cccnpies an unrivalled povition as the one handy, 
compact treatise on the aabstantive criminal law of 
Indis, which i» bot only the cheapest and beat, bot 
su ideal working edition for legal practitioners, police 
fiers, magistrates and judges. 1t deserves a wide 
appreciation and circulation. 


" Indian Election Petitions. Dy the Hon. Mr. E. f. 
1. Hammond, CSE, CE, LCS. Two voles, 
(The Pioneer Press, Allahabad) tiis. 

We commend to Indian guitiic men the Hon'ble 
Mr, Hammond's treatise called Indlan  Rlectlom 
Petitions, In one election procedure Sr. Hatumond may 
justly be regerded am expert. His treatise on Indium 
Eletions i a standard work and js wellknown: TE 
‘was followed by his Grst yolume of election petitions 
containing twentr-two cases, He has now brought 
ont the second volame which contains Afty cases. Te 
almost all the cases the editor bus given the judgment 
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“in fuil. Unlike Bnglish textbooks of the anbject, 
which generally give the substance of the decisions, 
Mr Hammond's book gives full texts of election 
decisions in thie county, and ie all the better for it. 
‘The editor may, however, add to the usefulness of his 
hook if in future edition» he gives appropriate catch 
worda and headonotes before every judgment, ‘The 
look, even as it is, îs ikely to be Müghly wseiul to 
publicmen and election judges. As for the printing 
snd getup of the book it js enongh to say that it is 
primed at the Pioneer Press, Allahabid, which im 
itself iy a guarantee for excellence. We hope this 
valable work will reccive large patronage. 





The Law Reiting to Had Livelibood and Cognale 
Preventive Meaunres. ly S. Roy, Daratlaw. Thinl 
Ydition. (Messrs; Re. Cambfay and Co., Hastings Street, 
Caleutta] 1936. 

Më S. Roy’ booka on Iudi Criminal Law bave 
saltatiudd by now the diguity of classice; "The latest 1o 
appear In s new edition (the third) s his Law Relating 
o Mad Livelthood and Cognale Preventive Measures, 
We haye examined dt carefully and have no hesitation 
in declaring that Mr. Koy's book ie a cowiderable 
improvement on the previous edition. In the edition 
under ovelderation, the material sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code have been comprehensively 
dealt with fa the light of relevant authorities and there 
fo really nothing of Importance which cannot be found 
within its covers. An elaborate index adh to the 
value of the book, which is moderately priced und 
Wwellprinted, Mr Roy's treative can be recommended 
Mo every one whio bas to lille this partieular branch 
‘of the adjective criminal law ot Indii We commend 
it as the best text-book on the subject it deals with. 














The Criminal Court Mam 
Madros Law Journal Office, Mylapore, Madras) 1925- 
The Criminal Court Manual is @ thick, heavy anil 
Valky tome of over sixteen hundred pages, amd con- 
sequently it i& by no means etsy to transport and 
handie. Hut it in none thé Ieor highly useful and will 
Ve found of grent wlitity by. jadis, magistrates, Jegal 
practitioners and polite ner. It in a complete 
colleetion wf almost ll the Aem and Regulations of 
tw Imperist Legislature and of Statutes puseed ly 
Yarliawent relating to the administration of criminal 
ow hr British India, upto November, 1935, Not only 
4s the book comprehensive, bnt the usefulness of the 
text is appreciably increased by the addition of pre- 
fatory oles which are highly elacidative and the 
‘incorporation of an exhaustive index. We commend 
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the book to all interested da ihe administration) 
criminal Jaw in British Lodia 


Constitition, Functions and Finance ot Munici- 
Palities in India. Dy K. T. Shah ond G. J. Bahadurjis 
(D. B. Yaraporevala & Sous, Hornby Road, Bombay) 
ap. 

3. E. OT, Shah and Mie Habadorj have 
collaborated in producing a mefal work on a subject 
based mpon lay, if niet on a branch of law teelt 
Tbeir work is a study, ap the title declares, of the 
constitution, powers, activities and fiance of 
municipal authorities. ‘The study be comparative, Wot 
merely of the municipalities iv the several Tudia 
provinces; Lat also and more particularly of ludin 
municipalities with those iat the umore mvamced 
countries of Hurope and, America, The eaperittue ul 
the more progressive stuicipalithes—particdlady ot 
Germanis made soe of w polni the lemon for 
municipal reform in India; ani ie book teug with 
striking and original emggestiona for galvanising tht 
ludis municipal msthorities iulo n keener realisation 
of their responsibilities, und a wider opportunity for 
rendering vervice to the citizens, Suggestions lke 
those relating to the accomplishment of Municipal 
Home Rule with Hs complete complement of a local 
Cabinet collectively responsible to the ocal Legislature 
or those touching the institution of competitive 
examiltution for recruitment to the consolidated 
munivipal service through u central organisation acting 
4s 9 cleatingshouye for the amuielpaities (Mook 1); oF 
the utilisation economically and benefchlly, om a 
municipal Innis, of the city's refuse, af seawater for 
eoiervntcy ; and the. tmunicipaliaation of bati lonaer 
and washing booths; of tramway amd telephones; of 
hospitals, and nursing-home, and sanitario, ar itela, 
testanrants, lodging and ealing-houses, tbenlre mhd 
cinema and art galleries; lbraes and thupmins 
schools, colleges atid university no well aw mas edita 
tion; aleo social inanrance of all kino, Inxtoding Iines 
and accidents, and old age and disability; (Bok 11) — 
are amonga a few of the intutnerahle auggestions aiid 
Tecommendations which the authors have miade i 
merwance of their central thesis: that trae Demus 
cracy and real Self-Government can only be realised f 
we develop to their uto capacity these local 
Roverning institutions. Book IIT deals with descrip 
tion. and criticisms of municipal finance, wether With 
swunxestions for reconstruction of tbe entire. financial 
system. in sumnicipal adasiistration: 1i would ir 
be seen that the book covers a very Inge ground 
and it not only highly informative but thonghtpto- 
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‘woking’ and wipgestive. Tb deserves a warm acknow- 
ledgment. t the hand of nrusicipal. reformers- 


Women under English Law. By Muud I Crofts, 


Solcor, (The Natioal Counei of Women of Great 
leitet, Parlament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
Loudon) gas. 


H ia an excelent summary of the English Law in 
relation w» women that Mise Croft» has presented in 
ier book under notice. Dame Millicent Fawcett intro: 
duces it to the reader ap “not only a useful book, but 
tun indispensable book to all who are making a 
serions study of the status of women under the 
dnglish Law." "hat iw so; but «be rightly unges that 
"tie whole position of women wider Hnglhh Law is 
changing rapidly" ond desires thar new editions of 
this wok may be frequently required so an to be 
always thoroihly updodate. We wih we had à 
wur by a competent lawyer om Hie stil. of women. 
in ndin under the varionin systema al Iaw administer- 
d dá thia comutry. We bope a work modelled ou 
Mint Crofts! book will be fortwoming before lati 
vahin with Madian laws ayd condition. Howacever 
that be, Wien amler English Liw is ut exéelent 
compendii of the anbject it deal with—accurate, 
lad sud wywmatié, Appended to it i» a aselub 
select bibliography to enable the readers to follow. up 
tele studies with advantage. We commend Mies 
Crolts* Look alike to lawyers and yociat reformers. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 
(2) AcNNACS, ANNUALS AND. Vytweliooxci- 
Whiskers Amanat 1928. (J. Whitaker & Sons, 
TU, v3, Warwick Lane, London, R. C, 4) 1916 
losgurated im 1868, Wllakeri Almamac lot the 
cament year ie the fiy-eighth yearly edition of this 
duos famous annual reference work of the Baptisi 
Knowing wor It is tio wellknown opt too well- 
‘cabled in popular estimatiou as Ue most weclul 
and mwt comprebensive repertory of information — 
welhinformed aml accurate—ow current public affair, 
to need ibe reviewer's commendation; ond the 
Hinduslan Review ha» wow lor over a quarter of a. 
century noticed internat of high appreciation the 
recurring anual editions of this highly meritori- 
ws book of reference, which mot only—as its title 
inpliescontsins an accoent of the astronomical and 
Ober phenomena, tt also gives a vast amount of 
sound and accurate information respecting the govern 
‘nent, finances, population, commerce and. general 
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ntatisthes of tHe various mations ancl states, with speciat 
reference to the Rritish Commonwealth and the 
United States of America, ‘The edition under totion 
huss beet carefully and judiciously revised and brought 
uptodate and it is fully abreast of the latest 
important event» emi incidents. Al matters of 
general interest and questions of the day are filly 
dealt with atid the statistical data are, on the whole, 
wonderfifly accurate. The carent edition ol 
Whitaker Almanac will be indispensable to publie 
men and publicists, it being the most uptodate and 
complete compendium of (acts and events of tbe 
world. to-day. 


Whitaker's Peerage 1026. (J. Whitaker & Sony 
Ltd., 12, Warwick Lane, London, R C 4) Wa. 

Whitaker's Peerage which le the sonngest of ite 
clues) is not anty perhaps the eheapient Imt tbe pat 
convenient work [or releremce. ‘the current edition 
contains complete lin of Peets, Staronete, Kisighte atl 
Companions, ime dior (ull liste 4 Mie lvl uev vent 
Honours: ‘The cama) ewpilatn and methodleat 
sragement, which dave shes charactere ihe 
work, are still fully maintained, while far ee of 
reference it cmn barily be surpawed The ebituary 
for the das year is very dull and compiute. 
Whitakers Peerage là ot euly. We cheapest: wotkt rol. 
lis elan before the publie, but ite convenient shape 
and handy vize ait materlally to it» value ani maefsl- 
ness as an iidipensable work of ready reference (or. 
All who may have to seek information concerning tle 
litieholders fn the British “Empire, Of he hooks of 
its chase and kind, it show, therefore, have n targe 
circulation in Tudia Tt i mnch to be desiret that B 
work of relerence dealing with Indian vuler; chieta, 
prince» and zamindars were compiled wid ismed 
wmmwally, modelled on. Whilaker's Peerage, by sene. 
enterprising publisher, 








The Newspaper Press Directory 1926. (C, Mitchell 
& Co, Ld, 102 Snow Hill, Holbors Viaduct, Londati, 
Js C ad rob. 

Having seem the liglit in afas, the current edition. 
ot Messrs. Mitchell's Newspaper Press Directory: Is 
the eighty-frst aumsal isse el th, the beot and 
indispemoble work of reference 10 British periodical 
Jiterntare Rte range of information is generally wide 
and accurate and it supplies the fullest details aboot 
the press uf the British Commonwealth in particular 
amd that of the other countries in general, with the 
result thet it i of the highest tility to presemen, 
advertisers and tradesmen. The current edition tax 
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teen judiciously revised amd carefully overhauled and 
We hve lighted upon few misstatements of fact. But 
the section dedling with the press of India requilres 
to be carefally revised by some one in intimate touch 
with the present conditions of the fourth estate in 
this country. nt making allowance for the Indian 
section, the Newspaper Press Directory is, on the 
whole, à yery creditably accurate and comprehensive 
work of reference. 1t should have an extensive 
‘elrealation amongst journulists and presemen through- 
but the Dritih Commonwealth and in America, 


‘The World Almanac and Mook ot Facts 1926, 
(Pulda Building, 39-63 Park Row, New Work, 
USA) ws, 

he. World Almanac and Book of Facts—which is 
edited with skill atid knowledge—is the American 
Whitaker iid is tow fn the fortysGint year of publica: 
tious It be w most important annual appanage to one 
‘of the leading American papers, the New York World, 
Front the office of which it js issued, Tt is such a book 
ae would have delighted Mr. Thomas Gradgrind—"a 
mma of realities, a man ot facis and calculations" — 
Aeplctod by Dickens in his Hard Timos That 
lntaginary character lo represents the type called 
"eminently practical —was of opinion that "acta 
Moi re waned in 1e," and it would have done hi 
Mart good conl de bnt have ccce in dio daya to 
Mhile comprehensive aud exhamitive work of reference, 
Which ja a most marvelously welldigested competi 
Alum of facta awd figures relating to the United 
Stites Of the muny books of reference, annually 
inimi, it iv perhaps the mont notble, covering within 
ite nearly one thonaand pages facts and statistical data 
tout. America, and the other political entltlen of tbe 
tarh. Though waluly intended for use in America, 
h would be fowut highly useful thronphost the 
Engllat-keowing world. The sga edition is fully 
mbreasi of events and hay been judiciously bronght 
up-to-date. 











The Daily. Mall Yesr-Book 4926, (Associnted News: 
papers, L4,, London, H. C) 1926. 

Of tbe many political year-booka that one is faniiliar 
wb, that associated im mam with the Dally Mail iy 
unique in dta being ihe cheapest and yet the most 
Gomprebeniise. Unlike several other anunals of its 
dlus and kind—whiċh are only revised ahd brought 
uptindate—the Dally Moll Yesr-tivok is completely 
rewritten for euch succeeding edition. M» contents 
cover @ very large ground and traverse almost the 
whole of the current politia] and economic affairs of 
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Abe mriish Commiomwesh, iod, Ve lite ted boni 
{ua mist marvellous compendivis of yenceal kim edge 
ot the public aliairs of the day and F a most informim 
live work of feference: The edition under notice im 
fully abreast of the latest eventa, aml deserves. am 
extensive ciredlatioh ti India ullke (ar Its cheapuese 
it costa Vut o» shilling—end geteral wy as & 

ltorious work of reference, which covers. within a 
small compass a very large range of statistical and 
other wefnl data- ‘The edition for the current year is 
the twenty-sisrh and we congratulate this highly use 
tul annual on having passed ite silver Jubilee, 





‘The Writers’ and Artists’ YearBook 1926. (A and 
© Black, Ltd., 4, $ and 6 obo Square, London, Wy 1) 
wb. 

The Writers’ aid Avitsts’ Year-Book ix -now in the 
nineteenth sear of i» new ison, IL ollers literary 
aspirants and journalistic {free tances moch sound and 
seful information, which i fkely 19 be: of eomsider- 
able help to them in placing their wures with profit 
»md advantage. “Liste of paying jooruals, magasines 
amd periodicale—throwhout the British Commonwealth 
and Americaan alo of publishers, beokeeliép, 
literary and press agents, photographers, leadiig etulw 

sl societies ol anthors, joartalista ain artis, press 
cutting agencies translators, typists, — eletto 
Xraphers, suppliers for printers and publishers, and 
much other equally useful information form the 
standard tentures of the publication, We have ame 
pleasure in commending it to those connected with 
vither literary pursuit» or the prese. Though meant 
primarily for Great lirtain, it wil be fonad valuable 
(or reference even in India, 














The People's Yearbook 1926, (hie Co-aperative: 
Wholesale Soclety, Itd., 3 Balloon Street, Manchester) 
is 

‘The current (ninth) edition of the People's Year- 
Book deserves abpreeMtion [rom seekers after informa- 
iion about Cooperation, Among its salient features 
‘he volume contains att uptodate and comprehensive 
survey af the Cooperative movement throughout the 
world and of the industrial labour niovetment as well. 
Amongst the topics of public iuterent, the coat of 
living, the hosing problem, and ‘British Ansnes jn 
1925 are apeciücally dealt with the latest develope 
menin in art, science, Ierature, and the drama are 
nlio reviewed, and a mass of useful information $ 
Nikewise included, whieh will interest the general 
eoder, apart from the student, ‘The People’s Year 
Book thas constitutes a reference work, boti f a 
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special aid a peneral-sesse, while the many excellent 
illustrations it contsíns serve ax ut embellishment to 
the volume, Its getup deserves special ackuowledg- 
‘ment for formal and excellent execution. Primarily 
intended ay a ational’ anit jnternational survey of 
‘cooperative organization and activities and. for 
furnishing the latest statistics relating to this subject, 
the People’s YeorBook contains mucli othèr waenl 
aid interesing information, and ix thas um acquisition 
to current reference literature, 


Thacker’ Indian Directory 1926, (Thacker, Spink 
& Co, Hisplanade, Calcutta) 1938, 


The Times of India Directory 1926. 


India Press, Bombay) 1926. 


(Times ot 





The Asylum Press Almanac amd Directory 1926. 
JCakravarti & Co., Madras) ro, 

Of tbe way directories annually Pavel int Tudia, 
ile three—the enerent penr's editions of which are 
recorded above—are the best-kuown as standard works 
fof teferente ationget their class. hacker's Indiam 
Diveetory—which ie now in ite wixty.Hith annus) 
felition —veiinally amd for many pea afterwards 
appeared av nhe "Bengal Directory." Mat it slowly 
covered “the othe provinces ax well, and” for years 
past the Lal Kilab. ("tlie red book"), as ie is famine 

own in offices, has been justly regarded as the one 
indispensable work of reference among lulia 
irectorion The Times of India Directory i4 even 
fn older. publication than Thacker's, aa ite current 
edition the yeventyfousth annwal issue, The 
Hon'ble Justice Sir Hasil Set ol the Bombay High 

mrt doveribed it im ene of his judgments a 
Mami work of referense tt Bombay." While 
Thacher’s {a mote compredenalve im i ope ju 
covering the whale Tadiün Empire, teil ib amd the 
Hruby publication have much in compen, The 
Asylum Preis Almanac anit Directory fe a still older 
Publication, the corren edition being rasti. Tt does 
ior we Madras Presidency or ratber for Southern 
lada what The Timex of India Directory does for 
Western Duda. Tt gives the fillet information about 
almost all matters of pobtie interest: The new edition 
has severa) fentnren which will make it more useful, 
ihe moat important beitig that relating to the forthe 
coming elections to the Legislative Conncity, ‘These 
three works are carefully revised from year to year, 
and slthongh no work of reference—lest af all, a 
Mirectory—can ever be thoroughly uptodate, never- 
theless these tree hardy annuale art na such alreint 
of the tatest changes an ita possible for books of thelr 
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class to be, ‘They wsefally supplement etch other and) 
‘a sensible businessmun shook) keep all of them on fis 
booksabell, 


The Indian YearRook 4926. (Tiwes ol tudia 
Press, Bombay) 19%. 

We welcome the thirteenth edition ot Tha Indian 
Yearidiooh—edited by Sir Stanley Reed and Mr. S. T. 
Sheppard—which hu» justly come to be regarded us 
an indispensable work: of reference for all im any way. 
connected with Indian public affairs. In the current 
edition, while all those characteristic! features which 
have winde it the standard reference annual on things 
Indian are relained and developed, the economic. «nd 
sociological sections are even fuller than wewal, Indian 
trade, currency and banking are fully analysed, with. 
the latest statistics available. An important section 
is that dealing with Indian Labor, inching the 
oficial machinery and. the growil: of. tha "Trade Union 
movemen. The Indian YearsBook knows no polities, 
but it is something more thin a dry-ay-daat record of 
statistics; im every section there ia an attempt sit 
only to give facin, but to wee tbe forces which are 
behind the facts, This makos ita valuable and wre. 
ful adjunct to every Government and inercantile offiee 
in India, uy, alyo to ehibs, librüries and. iustitites, lu 
businessmen generally, and to every one who takes ih 
interest in Indian milain, It covers a very wile range 
‘of subjecto and while comprehensive i is, on the 
whole, conihdably ocearate, 








‘The Canadian Amal Review 10265. (Tha 
Caladían Review Conany, Toronto, Canada] 3915. 

The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affoira war 
fonnded hy Me J, Castell Hopkins in the beginning 
‘of this century, end las been edited by him since, the 
wofüme under notice being the twenty-fourth annual 
publication in ibm series. It successfully dose for 
Canada what the famous Annual Regleter—which was 
founded im the eighteenth ceutury—does for the 
United Kingdom amd other European coautrien, by. 
recording in detail the publie events of each yonr, Aa 
such it dao» very valuable contribution to current 
Canadian history. Covering as it does nearly, 759 
pages, the narrative de full and detailed, while the 
high position of the contributors is a. garantes for 
acesracy and impartiality. We wish we had a similar 
annual publication dealing wit: Indis, 








(a) Now-Peatopreay, Wonks. 
‘Technical Education. By J. C. Ghosh, B.Sc, CS, 
(Tbarker, Sprisk.& Co, Heplanade, Calemta) 1926, 


E 


Air, p. C. Ghosk—Principal of the School ef 
Chemical ‘Technology, Calwita-has, im hla book 
styled Technical Education, brought together a mass 
‘of useful information, which will be of great valne to 
seekers after careers im the public services in various 
tranches, includidng those concerned with Commerce 
and Tnvinsry. ‘The many appendices—which cover 
‘about 150 pages and. constitute nearly half tbe balk 
fof the book—centnin gccarate and trustworthy informa- 
ion, obtained from official sources, about udmittance 
nto the various public services in civil administration, 
nå are n unigus festure of the boak, which je both 
duy amd welbdipented dor purposes of referenre, 





‘The Traveller's Handbook 40 Venice mid Venetia, 
Dy Roy dMiton. fThomas Cook A Son, Md, Ludgate 
Circi, Lotidot, C. 4) 1936, 

We linve appretiatively reviewed, fom time to 
time, the new editions of Messrs. Cook's guides for 
travellers and expressed our view that they constitute 
nie of the moat nsefnl yerin in tourist literature, Me. 
doy Rhston-whose work on Constantinople we bave 
already commendod—hay now attempted a handbook 
to Venice und Venetia, including the Dolomites and 
Antein, 36 iw all that a bigheclun guide should he— 
meenrate, comprehensive, practical and handy. AN 
hese conditions ate simply falftled ín ihe srk under 
survey, We rommen it to AN travellers to Venke 
iid the joining country 








Philip's Handy Volume Atlas. Fifteenth tition, 
Reviied aid Euhirged (George Philip & Son, Tad, 
Jè: Meet Street, London) 1936. 

We welcome the Aftecnth, revised ani enlarged, 
dition of Philip's Handy Volume Allas, containing 
8 benntifully coloured maps and no less than o5 pager 
fof excellent, descriptive and statistical moles, as aho 
a copious Index. Tt las ita title indieates—not oily 
Suny ud convenient to handle and carry about in 
A coat pocket, but compact, up-to-date and exceeding. 
Jysell put together. If, of coüree, shows clearly ail 
‘the new toundaries and territorial changes effected in 
wéceonlimee with the peace treaties and subsequent 
ternational Agreements following the Great War, 
Jk also gives apeċist prominence to the ‘Home 
Cahtt and Overseas Dominlons of ihe British 
Empire, and separate mapa of all the new Riropean 
‘Slates, whieh have been earved out of the old Rupirey 
of Cebtral and Western Hurope. We know of no 
Pocket atlas, which combines within ita covers so 
thany excellent and tseful features, as does Philip's 
Hawdy Volume. Tv deserves am exteiiive circulation. 
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AN Aboni thu Emglish Lakes, Dy (tie lute] John. 
Baron, (Atkinson und Pollitt, Kendal, 


deserve well for their enterprise in reprinting in 
convenient form the lite Afr. John Baron's icles 
ontributed to the Westmoreland Gazelle. As its 
titles indicates, the book ie x eyelopiedia of places, 
persons, mythe ond happenings. Tt comprises in 
Alphabetical onler names f places and personn 
followed ty descriptive detniis about the former and 
biographical about the later. The list js a compre- 
hensive one and the information brought together 4s 
marked by literary Savour. "The book wbonki appeal 
to all lovers of the pitaresqne Bnglistı Iakes, ahelr 
denity and scenery. 








NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 

‘The Mummy: A Handbook of Rgyptian Archico- 
logy. By Sir RAL Wallistiadge, Ki Second 
Hdition, Revised wnd greatly Bularged. (Duiveralty 
Press, Cambridge) 1926, 

Sir Wallis Badges classical work on. Hgyptian 
archie, called The Mummy, bax just appeared, in 
^ thoroughly revised and rently. enlarged edition. 
This work, originally published in 2895, had been 
Mt of print for some years. It hag now been me 
Written eit bromght uptodate; in particulur, the 
section dealing with the Wistory of Hgypt incorporitea 
be hiportant. discoveries of the last thirty-five yearhi 
amd many of the sections int which the various clape 
of antiquities are described have been expanded, nti 
mew serons have heen added, There ja a whole 
series ot new illustrations, which materially enhance 
the value of the lettersprem. In ite mew form The 
Aummy bè much more than js tite indicates—en. 
acconnt of the tunera) ceremonies of he wwient 
Keyptians. It given, in addition, « hlet history: of 
Kayply a list of names, am socount of the Rosette 
stone, with the story of the beginning of the decipher- 
ment of hieroglyphic writing: Other matters pertains 
ing io Mgyptology, xo many to enumerste, are 
adequately treated im thir wellgotonp volume. ‘The 
student of Hgyption history and of comparative 
religion will Gnd this monamental work sih in 
instructive material. The new edition, which is fully 
abreast of the latest researches in Egyptian anchoo 
lagy, deserves, at she handa of studenta, a cordial 
weleote and a wide appreciation, 














The Scenie o[ Public Fimanee. By G. Findley 
Shirras. Second TMiton (Macmillan & Co, Ltd, St. 
Martin's. Street, London, E. C.) 1936, 

We reviewed the first: edition of Me Findley 














REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Ghiceas's Selence aj Public Pnance in terms of 
appreciation ae about the Lest text-book of the anbject 
for Indian sindexts, and tow heartily welcome the 
carefully revised second edition of the work. The 
antbor has added im the edition under notice » mew 
chapter on “Debts Arising from a State ot War," 
Tii» subject, to mse his own wont, “bristles with 
ditculties,” amd be olers some wxgestions only 
after discussion with men who live deeply pondered 
it in Great Britain, in the United States, in France, 
im Haly, nud. at Geneva. Mr. Shirras draw iier. 
sg comparieuma between tbe position teday amd 
that after the Napoleonic wars, whet Great tiritain, 
ien the haiker of Barope, wiped ont the debts of » 
common war cort. This new chapter is 4 valable 
addition 40 a highly weefol unà very meritorious book. 
While ik Me mot like Mr. Hugh Dahon's book, of the 
same name, a spritely aketch designed "1o excite the 
Judgment, rather than po bufor i tediondy," it te 
a Mighty informative and very lustroctive volume of 
teven humired pages which, though not exciting and 
sometimes tedious, ie nouetheless a very notable and 
exceedingly woeful achievement 





A Tour iu Ireland, Wilh General Observations on 
the Present State of that Kingdom made tn the years 
3976, 1737 Mud a738, Ry Arthur Young, Selected and 
edited BY Consantia Maxwell, M.A, (University Prem, 
Cambridge) 193. 

Arr Voung's Towr Mm Ireland Gret appeared In 
london in 178o, twelve years before his celebrated 
Traveli in Francez and as all uubtoqaent ditionis are 
now vut: of print, tbe present selection will be accept- 
Able To the general reader. In, it we have at) accurate 
picture of Ireland ax it was during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. All chimes are reviewed jn 
turn and eacli district (a systematically examined t 
ibe. semimdusirial North, the graning and com 
‘counties, the sheep ranches and the diary country. 
Althonyfh he describes the Linen industry, the fisheries 
nnd the trading activities of tbe towns, it le lo agrieul- 
we, however, that he gives most of bis attention. 
The Tow iw divided into two parts! minutes al the 
tour and general observations, The editor has done 
Ker work with discrimination, and the volume it a 
valuable contribution to the stully the sociological 
eumdition of the eighteenth century Ireland, 























Pure Mathematics. Ry G. TM. Hardy. New 
Haitiow (University Press, Cambridge) 1925. 

‘Mr. G. H- Hardys Pare Mathematics is a 
standard work In tbe literature of the subject it dents 





m 


with, Te bringing ont the new edition the author has 
eade ome importan change, Tbe thisd edition, com 
tained an additionst appendix in which he indicated 
shortly how tbe alytical theory of the cireshar 
functions might be bused on the definition of the 
inverse tangent by an integral, He hae now expanded 
the contents of his appendix and incarperated it ia 
the tent; which makes this edition even more melal 





‘accuracy with « wleusing style, which: runkes hin book 
agreeable reading, The wew edition #hould mae a 
wide appeal, 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. Kalte Iy Sir 
Arthur QuillerConch, (Oxford University Press, 
lomdon ami B L Building, Nisl Road, Bombay) 
js 

We heartily welcome Sit Arthar Quiller Couch new 
antholigy of Ruglish prose, His. sow wellknown 
‘Oxford Rook o) English Verse came into the literary. 
‘world exactly s quarter of a» contary ago, Now it hae 
a companion, in the Oxford: Book of Emglish Suse, 
In it Sir Arthur gives passages frou nearly aon ditlerent 
authors, some of them Americans, Mr. "hemas Hardy i» 
the oldest and Mr, Compton Mackensle the youngest of 
irte Vving. writers who are quoted, "Q" sapa in 
Me preface. tint e bat iried do. make the anthology 
se representatively Highs aw posae, with leue 
thought of rotat and rewunding "patriotisin” hats 
ot subdned and hallowed emotion, This je borne dut 
by a peramal of tw hook, whicb je a judiciously: 
enmpiled compendium ot excellent passages from tha 
wen of pe in the Rugtiah language Qo our ow 
Mays. Beginning wih Chancer, and ending with 
Rupert Hrooke, it sweeps Mhe whole Beld of Engst 
prose. On the whole, a skilully managed and— 
somehow—an exciting bok. Te wold be ensy w plek 
Moles in any umhology—not excepting the one wder 
review, But we prefer to thank: the cultured editor 
fot the trouble he tax taken in compiling this very 
comprehensive an sefal collection, 


Humphry Clinker. My Tobüe Smollet (Oxford. 
University Presa, B, I, imiking, Nicol Road, Bombay) 
1938. 


Honeys nnd) Exeayinte, Flitet by Sir Heney 
Newbelt. (Thomas Nelson À Sons, 14d, London, 
RS) 1935) 
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‘The Choice of Books, By (iie lato) Frederic 
Harrison, (Macmillan & Co,, St. Martin's Street, 
London) 1936. 


Aw Outline ot English Education (1700-1903). 1y 
J. W. Adamson: (University Press, Cambridge) 393. 

Mr. a Rice-Oaley opens hils Tniroductiou tò the 
mew edition ot Humphry Cunker wy remarking that 
hore liag heed wmanimous and enthusisatie opinion 
among critic that te book “ie the best of Smolle 
novels and in heh a york of high menit” That is 
quite correct and we welcome the new edition in the 
“World's Classis”, enriched with an excellent Intro 
‘duction and elucidative notes si Menrr 
Newboh'a Emus amd Bstayists ix an exceedingly 
ond compilation. T gives in a short compass selec 
tons front the essays of Montaigue, Daci, Cowles 
Steele, Addison, Goldsmith amd Lamb, followed 
‘hone of Intterday essayins, Tt thus contains mach 
stiches in ttle room and deserves wide appreciation. 
«The Tate Mr. Prederic Harrison was one of the 
grentest essayinte of the Victoriam age and amongst 
Wa many collections of essays that known aw The 
Choice of Hooks—EGrat iemed im vee the most 
popuh. We are, therefore, glad that the publishers 
ave at Lab redes it f w form worthy of the 
eoutents of the book... Professor Adamaon’s Ouliine 
Of English Education ix a reprint from ihat standard 
work The Cambridge History of English Literature 
1 is nti exceedingly abe exposition (f the anbject and 
fs enriched within useful bibtiogeaptiy- 

















(TRANSLATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS 


The Sayings of Contuclus. ‘Translated by L, A. 
dall Second Bion (Longmuns, Green & Co, 395 
Yaternoster Kow, London, T.C. 4) 125. 

‘the firm edition of Mr. Lyall's Saylngr of Conju- 
das was iseued in 1909, and the revised edition (iy 
therefore, very welome, In this new edition the 
Td 
mearly word for word than it was in the frst edition. 
‘Thie ie an advantage in a work like the one under 
review. A slurt Introduction ives sone account of 
the fife and times of Confucius, and brief historical 
‘poles explals the various characters mentioned in the 
text, We commend the book to the large circle of 
| readers interested in Chinese colture. 

‘Women in Ancient india, Ry Clarisse Bader, 
"Fraüseted by Mary Manin, (Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Tésimer & Co, Ld, Broadwey House, G7, Curter 

London) 1935- 
"The late Mlle Hader's work on Women in Ancient. 





India; which wai issued in 1867, atd was crowned Vy 
the Fretich Academy, traces the position of Indian 
womanhood fromthe Vedic period, under the laws of 
Manu, through the heroio ages, down to the era of 
Vikramaditya, s7 B© Te contains detailed descripe 
tone of the great epic poems, of Kalidaca's Sacentala 
lind other famous legende. It is a remarkabte. fact 
that women were numbered among the posts in Tudia 
se early as the (ith century, B, C., and from the 
twelfth century, AD, onwards. The work should 
prove a valuable companion for studenta who cnimat 
stody the original records in Sanskrit. It is strange 
Ahat so meeful e work ou a subject of great interest 
and importance wa» sor accesible, until now, to 
those who do wot know French. The book ie justly 
regarded u» n chassie in the literature of Indian ant- 
quities mnd the exelent Hnglish rendering should! 
command a large cirenlation amongst student» of 
Indian civilization and culture, 











Mindi Religions Poetry. By the Revd, Ahmad 
Shah and tho Revd, Yi, VW. Ormerod (S; P. 6. Mission, 
Cawnpore) 1935- 

"The Revd, Alsipod Shah is a well-knawn actiglar of 
‘indi and the work he has junt produced, in colfabara- 
tion with the Revi. Mfr. Ormerod, iè af groat interet 
Alike to the students of Hindi tongnage aid Hteratare 
w& to those of Hinduism; The teok—eatled Hindi 
Religions Poetry —containn Ruglish translations of 
selections from the writinge of a nomber of wells 
known religions poets of India: ‘the original and the 
ranslation ere printed it parallel columna and a 
brief biographical sketch ot ench poet iè also given. 
The object ot the publication ja frankly propaganda, 
td stated in the Introduction that thie religious 
feeling of the people of. India finds jts nxtutal expres- 
sion through Dye ond that “auy attempt to present 
Christianity to the people of India mun follow a 
similar course. n spite, however, f the object of 
thé compilation, the translations with the original 
must be found useful by thore who want to become 
famine with the teachings in the hymns of the saints 
of Hinduism There are samples given ol devotional 
poetry of abont forty saints, who expressed: their 
‘thoughts in ximple langage which coul easily be 
understood hy the masses, Hence the value of this 
‘excellent compilation, 











‘The Eumenides of Aeschylus. Translated by Gilbert 
Murray. (George Allen and Unwin, qo, Mateu 
Sireet, London, W; C.) sgas. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Chorle Songs from Aeschylus. By E. S. Hoernle, 
LC S (Basi Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford) 2935. 
Professor Gilbert Murray's renderings into. English 
Of the worka of ihe Greek dramatists bave long since: 
Been acknowledged as about the best available to, 
preeüiday readers. We welcome therefore, the 
addition to the series of am equally excellent transla- 
tion of The Furies of Aeschylus. It is to ws an 
agrecable surprise to fnd a member: of the Indian 
| Civil Service torn from his daily drudgery. to translat- 
img successfully the Chorle Songs from three of the 
wellknown: plays of Aeschylus. Mr, Hoernle'e hook. 
is a useful confritution to Europen classical 
Nrerature, 








Modern Russian Poetry, Translated ind edited by 
Th, Deubeh and A Varmolinsky 


Contemporary German Poetry. Chosen and trans- 
ated, by the same editors; ànd 





An Anthology wt Mailan Lyrics (from the asthi 
gentury ta the present day). Chosen atid translated 

A by Ri Rendell. (AU three published by Jolin Lane the 
holley’ Head, Lt, London) 1935- 

‘The Nonlley Head House ot Messrs, Jobn Lane bas 
been rightly described as a "nest of singing birds," 
faa it has ever since ite inception beet identified with 
the publication of highly appreciable works of original 
poetry and Kapti renderings of the great poetic 
literature vf vontinenlul Horope. The three looka 
ioied hove belong to the latier category. The fret 
riga together lyrics covering the whole range of 
Russian literature und tromlated expressly for the 
Volume under notice, enriched further with au 
introductory essay dealing with the currente and 
ddics of Rwsalan poctry and brief notes on each poet. 
‘The same features mark the anthologies. of contem- 
porary, German poetry (Hast fifty years) anid of Italian 
lyrics from the thirteenth century down to our own 

«dass. the third and last fe the most comprehenaiye 
of the series, ar it deals with the whole range of the 
subject. All the three yohunes will e found enjor- 
able by lovers of good literatnre. 














SOME BOOKS ON ART. 


Mesi, Diconaxoxs axn Parortas rx Texmua.* 


Under the above title hay been published a most 
admirable collection of varioua papers said notes which 





“Papers of Mhe Society of Mural Decorators and 
A Painters WW Tempera. Ses  Voli-qpg Mí 


345. 


‘have accumulated between ihe years 1907 to 1934, OR. 
a darge munber of subjects of great techiüical ipterest. 
to all decorators, and more especially those who are 
concerned with the more advanced and kigber classes 
fof work that are comprised im tempera wnd fremo 
tural decoration, 


"The collection has been arranged and ably edited 
by Mr. John D. Hatten, whose work ar-a pioneer im the 
wevival of ancient traditional processes in ns well 
known ne Mia part ii the making known of Japanese 
processes of woodcutting wnd printing.. Certain papera 
fon music, un theory of colont, and im Chinese painte 
img have been omitted iu tbe desire to include, it 
seem», only the dats having technical relevance, and 
fu 4 result the volume is without doubt one of the 
most valuable Works of that class which have 
appeared ín. recent. years. They gathier together infor- 
mation which can only: be found by laborious search 
Pew have time or patience (o eotdet laboriogs 
Feseurches, and we nre grateful for the compilation of 
papers which are excellently printet, at a moderate 
price. The chemical composition, appliaton and 
preparation, and the eventual behaviour of pigments 
in asociatan with certain types of wedia or ground, 
ocenpy much npuce, The consideration àl certain 
wellnown antique remains, an those discovered hy 
Sie Arthuer Kvans at Kassos in Crete abil the well 
known Ajanta Cave paintings tear Usa in Idin, i 
Vronght. ito relation witii modern: work such: we that 
by Meo, Sargant Florence at the Old School, at 
Oakham, the processes of which are described (n full, 





Closely allied with this are: notes om the encaustié 
treatment of tempera, 9 process which seem 1 hase. 
Deen nsed by the Greeks tit much of their work, and 
in which media experimental work Kas -been cone 
ducted hy Mr. A. Hh. Thompson and Mr. R. Parmi 
Ara, who worked in afseciation wih Protesor 
A. V, Lanrie, Tetpera methods ate discussed by 
Maxwell Armfield, the well-known panier und 
designer, amd ala the melli or the Tenton attit 
are stated, a well au a nòte by Holmen Hunt eon- 
reming the methods of himielt and others of the 
Tre Raplaelitl compaty. 








Mr. Halen's own contributions concern fresco 
materials and methods, such w the prepartion of lime 





Titel tor he Society at the Dolphin Fres Breton 
may be lined trum ‘ha etna air dt Y 
iaid by John D. Hatten $ 
and 6 plate. ta, Flilitore Garden. WA, LAADA 

Price 10/6 hy Pat ja 
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putty, bat be gives alto a useful method of siogte 
‘coat gilding for burnished work. 


Further notes concera varnish resins, medinms and 
pigments and a microsopic examination ot the setting 
Wf lime which was carried out by the late Sir George 
Dey, ER. The traditioual "waterevaz medinm. 
wed by Johan le Begue, a fifteenth century Parisian 
wfücial, i» detailed im fell 


Artiste in India who practice or contensplate musical 
Mecoration will fad Unt tbe hundred. and thirty 
‘pages are full of information of solid professional 
interest, and they are recommended to acquire the 
book at a work al relerence und study; while it i 
volume thst o mamafacturer af paint who desire 10 
keep pace with present and posible futzre develop- 
menie cam afford. to dgmores For example, the 
enormous increase in recent years in the me of con 
erete da fairy certain to arouse a demand fron 
mfacturers for a new clus of paints, capable of 
direet application. to: concrete and able to withstand 
the varying rigours of the English) climate. Such 
(pigments ant media appear to be technically if not 
yet commercially possible, and it ix to informative 
papers such ss these that we may turn in tbe hupe 
ot nssistance in the problem of large seale production 
amd woe of clans of decoration formerly possible only 
by the we of traditional method under skilled 
guidance from start to Gish. 


The Chitdeen of Arles. Ny C J- Camptell 
Decorated with woodeuts by W. G, Raflé, Fisep 4 to 
pr. 4t. Basil. Blackwell, Oxford, 1925, Price 6j». 

‘This charming volume ls a delight to the eye 
nt fient siht and yet wore pleasing to the mind om 
further examination, Though it is bet a slight, thin 
volume; beumtifully printed on handmade paper with 
eid and: pleasant margins, it jo so attractive that 
cue js uncertain whether to Grit respond to the 
decorations or to the printed. wards with their bold 
initial. 

"rhe substance of the book consists of a mutuber of 
Siscotmected items, through which runs the thresd 
Suggested by the tile, on thé general idea of The 
Children of Arles from ibe story inythe of ancient 
Greece, ‘The author is evidently a worshipper if not 
a Mover of the God an, "The sketches are short, each 
abont a pae only, amd might be termed prose poemi, 
fot in their skilful and dainty delineation ofa mood, 
we find a variety that has charm in some grave, some 
gay, óibers even cynical and mystical; iu- which the 
writer proves a seme of the value of words though 
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here amd there arises à moment of 

tho spéiker in the first person is the same 1 
vt or mot, ‘Though so short, the mood ot 
large and free with a feeling of open spaces, 
personal quality ol «dual kind, deep and sombre, 
elvish, fancilul.atid.waywand, and even inconsequemt. 
We nnderstand hat this is the Gist published worl 
of this author bet we have no hesitation ln saying: 
Mut its reveals a capable amd workmanlike land 
obedient to u delt imagination, tht will go tar it the 
dreshuess is retained: 

Coming to the decorations we meet work obviouddy 
tot that of any beginner, but that of a master of 
design whose work is nuw Known everywhere. To 
ask Mr, Ratlé to decorate this book was a etroke o 
meus on the part of the publisher or the author, 
Whichever was responsible. So well is the writer 
served by the artist, vo well does each and every item 
wnpyest, withost a literal depicting of some incident 
already done in the words, that the fiting i fike 
worde and music, both supplementing cach other, hotli 
supreme in their own sphere. We do not thus 
depreciate the awthor in any sense when wè say that 
the urtit has made this book a work of art, There 
i no sint ot labour, no luek af emre, si am 
situdance of grent beauty, There jè an engraving ot 
nimost every page, some being full-page designs; mime 
Dealpieccs, and other luilpicees, Wih pethaps one 
exception they f a» if they rew there, having ait 
Most arehitécural wulty, found walnly iu the old! 
lali woodeut books, similarly designed by ome 
artist. 

The artist's work baa developed iu sty alsoe the 
isve of his splendid work, Porm [m Black and 
White, and te har a technique which is im sate 
designs quite distinct from that of any otber master 
engraver, The first cut, the frontispiece, in w magnifi 
cent chievement : & woüderfal elfect of dripping froat- 

wid ills of ice with mysterious half-mmgyeested Faces 
^md one tiny fore, iJ unique allke [n attiosphere: 
sand! design, This ent i» unquestionably one of the 
best we have ever seen: Ou page i$ is another fine 
piece ot decoration, in which the artist's undoubted 
senins for work ott wood hs excetled. A figure of a 
draped! woman bends ont one knee searching the ground 
Jw the light of a lamp, The technique åy masterly 
im dts direct sad mnhesitating simplicity. "There are 

uy other designs in this feast of typographical arty, 
th us the little beadpiece an page 27 apparently. the 
Wer of but a few hiimites bot thoughifal amd quite 
complete a+ ax excellent example of the much—boomed, 
"white Hue work" fti which, honever, it appears this 
Artist is equally at home as soch an artist ay Brie Gill, 
‘The lake scene of page 2t is exquisite in ita suggestion 
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of water. There is no otber modem engraver we 
kuw, not even Mrs. Reverat or J, P. Greenwood, 
who has sach a anre commund of atmospheric effect, 
allied to fading abill im composition. W. G. Ralé 
i& & coriplete artist of the book a» this present volume 
showa, as it appears frum the colophon that be has 
completely designed the book, The whole prodactiom 
is a very successful ples of work, in which all con- 
‘carved are to be cugratulated. We corially recom- 
mend this work to all who appreciate real art ín word 
sand tine. 


The Technique of Water Colour Painting. By 
Richmond and J. ittie Johni. Demy qto clot 
T5 Pb. amd 3x fall-page colonr plates Teac 
Titmun and Sons, Ltd. 

Water colour painting i  peciliarly British art, 
‘since it has there attained au excellence, a variety of 
Technique and a fertility of invention more than else 
where, combined with a wide aud popular practice 
Which the town-dwellers' pew found Jove of landscape 
has incressed with deprivation of natural beauty, Yet 
lew booka on the echnical aide bave succeeded in 
eis dowu so wich a» these born teachers now 
‘aller in a volume equally fascinating for Pa accuracy 
it aiice a for cmnples of accomplished workman- 
ship ls the mumerous anid well-printed platen. They 
flr not merely ome style of technique which they 
happen to fnd personally convenient, but ranged 
troagh all, from the sparisth ideal of transparent 
olyat and nothing hut water, to the other extreme 
of tody-eoloar anid gummy media. The 14 chapters, 
free of all padding ad useless lterary sentimente 
Mint do not get us anywhere, give a complete statement 
‘of all methods = wash and line, white and tinted paper, 
wiping ond scratching, dry or soaked. paper, and even 
n diit Uie "lucky accident” ignored by many, but 
Smmm to every stadent. Controversy between schools 
We nbyent salt may find something, good work cam be 
chieved by varion mrthoda, and the possession of 
différent. styles. will enable ms fittingly to adjust style 
properly to wubject regarding. which thie delightful 
Verl hy two enthusiastic craftamen gives most valuable 
information. 








AWO RECENT WORKS OP- PICTION. 

One Increasing Parpore: By Mr. A S M 
Hutebinsen (Hodder & Stonghion; 7/0. 

Siman, shortly after the conchision of the Grent 
War, had retired from the regular army, betaken 
hhimstif into the coontry, found a cottage and bought 


MT 
a bore "What's be want s horse for!" was the 
comment of his brother Charles, sehone only contri- 
uation to fife was a question mitered in the wnice 
‘one who thinks himsel badly treated. 

But Charles was not the ouly une who- sked 
questions abont Simon, wbose look in recent yesen. 
Tad somehow changed. There was something wp with 
Simon, and it i» this something Wat ives Mv 
A. S. M. Hutchinson a theme for his oye "One 
ncreaning Parpore.” The book may turn ont to be 
the outstamling poblication of the year, for it has 
fennkly religious outlook end express the feeling 
A many men disappointed with: the éondition nf 
England, where « grent gulf existe between the peor 
míses amid scenbrplishmenta, ‘The author ix darinyy not 
—— wa te saying thingy tbat oaghè (0 
be said by otbers, ín riukimg bis hold oa tbe reading 
tiie by ving them religion, by exposing the sonl 
when people seem to be satisfied with a veneer, 

Simon the hero, is one cager to take apart in what 
tie watebed yet survously diferent of seeking tnviim 
tlon; whimaitally dubious of his capacity to bold Wie 
own. But he aske himself a question amd seeks ever 
fir the amawer. This ix the question, "Why aur 1 
spared?” When the answer came ba bad within hiai 
tbe  abwolnte knowledge that, through these 
perilous years of the war, und af those thoiiande 
were gifted må wore wortliy who hod fallen wad 
who yet. wosld (all, be: had beon «paret ang selected 
and set spart for one especial purpose, 

iat De contd not believe that Gog wae belin. the 
purpose, amd sometimes had We wocamiy, frightened 
feeling that God was after liu, Que day he mah 
alone ín à cotistry ele where he Itelt hu emiaciow 
Mesa atone Oh Liat grent stillness that filled im; 
Then he spoke, “it, aw wiih Simon; It is misi to bear. 
y crees, O God, then suffer: me some trath that T 
ean anderstand.” No more amd remained thas, Buch 
x prayer could. wot ipo timmwered. Siimon describes 
the discovery of the purpose thue :—"T. was. walking 
im s wea near my cottage along a grassy drive, 
“whet since the first day T happened npon it 1 had 
says enlled my Mother's walk. 

"Well, then, T had been thinking of hor, delist- 
img my oyes on this ond thie of Nafnres Mely 
tresury aprend along my way, and saying in my 
heart, "leok, mother; touch thii, Brother," hut iur 
the moment E now come ta 1 was not thinking oë heti 
3 ves mot consciossly thinking of amything—my miti 
ws empls—anid amidesly in sey mind wae Ibis exim- 
ordinary senience.. "Christ tbe Cominot Denomi- 
hto”. "This i» he the suitor interprets tt. "Jers 
Christ, Som of Man uil Soi of God, i tbe Common: 
Denominator, tbe Campa Priichple (4 esery human 


=) 
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icing iat. He is the element which i$ common (n 
& alb" vory smile, every kind action, seen or felt 
am ose about i, those with whom we live, those 
"loni we only pass and see, is simply the Christ who 
ja fn bein, appearing in thirim. 

Having discovered hie purpose and interpreted it 
o Mín ovn satisfaction, the takes lis plans to travel 
the country, telling his gospe es le goes im 
caravan, 

Larry, one of bhie characters in the book, said, "1 
went fo hear him last night. The Man with the Lamp 
ey call hm; amd talk abest crowds! There mat 
eve leen dede who conlíp't get wear enough to 
de, 1 beard 

‘Thus the theme proceeds to the en, fit it sonst 
ot be thonght it is devoid of lighter touches, "There 
is moch in the book that one finds in the average 
movel of today, and much ot that is not of tbe best 
‘There fa not the sume melodramatic force which 
Charters "IH Winter Comes" but some wf the 
writing reminds one of the weaknesses of the more 
popular ook: Mr, Hutchinson can be frigbtfally 
‘vague wt time, bat worse than his vaguenese iain 
abit of adding words to a sentence already convey- 
‘ing ite essential idea, Le. Kefering to bie mother's 
oath he makes, Simon sayy “Her death, causing, 
‘once the Girt rending sense of Joms was healed, no 
Apparent change in his gay aml easy way of iile, was 
an event whicli remained secret to himsel, an- active 
vondition nf Nis exisehee for ever, daily, thereafter” 
Many people became angry with Hutchinson because 
of his foose writting in "IF Winter Comes” und they 
‘nil be angry again when thoy: read this work, bul 
fter. the fret few chapters the writing improves, A 
masterand geet to get to work, and the wutboe 
‘warm to li task: without Yosing any of the touches 
‘of wn accomplished artist, Tia ia especially noticable 
‘ven the chitarters ame active. nt when they 
Philosophie they «re boring, nnd. nome lut the 
accustomed to reading sermons amd other dry matter 
ill wade thou some of the writer's homiletics 
"These js niti in Du book to carry through, without 
piuse. There fe too mich soliloquy init to express 
palpitating Nfe Simon in spite af his purpose is hall 
sleep, at least that is the impression the book leaves 
on the render- 

"There js one other serious faili. No religion that 
is mlie can be labelled, and although the religion of 
Simon i» supposed to be alive jt i called. "K; O, H 
iodness". It reminds ome ioo nueh of soapy yest 
alt soap jl yo Tike, 

"There is no donbt that the, mbor has taken a risk 
dn poblishling this took, tt there iy be people who 
sare prepared to listen to this style of preaching, Some 
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nay profit by it, but the west ojority will turm away 
thinking not of its message bint ol what iv muight haye 
been, Frankly the look i dull and few there are 
eho sell torn 4o it for a second perusal. 


Ri M. Gogaristo. 





A NEW STUDY-OF AN OLD PROBLEM: 


A Passage to india, By dir. 1, M, Vorster Madwar? 
Arnold, London). 

Tt ft were not against the liberty of the subject 
t) make the reading of any book compulory—apart 
rom examiniations—every student for the Tudia 
Civil Service might with advantage be reysited. 19 
vend A Passage lo India by Mr. E, M. Forster before 
ho takes his own to tbat country. The nmm or woman 
wbo is already a conñcmed AngloTndian i» more likely 
to regard thia remarkable novel as heretici «till 

Yet there in a convincing coolness and sanity 
about Mr, E. M. Forster's Mudy of ihe rice 
consclonstess" of tbe English community at Chatilra 
pore, ln is action amd reaction on Uie Lodian life 
it. The author presents bis characters withr 
* Kind of. jmdicial detictinent which forbids us to say 
that he ia taking sides with either [mm 
fofficlal group, or the more subtle Indis. profeswlotl 
men whom be draws tor us with extmordinaty skill, 
Wis haltattrectiye, dabiows hero, Dr. ‘ia, relin an 
cluitive personality to n» all Uirongh the story ms he 
docs 16 Fielding, the min wo "travelled Might" sad 
5o eame nearest mentally to the inan be befriended: 

Mehede, the District Superintendent of Police, 
mid the most reflective and emt edacuted of: the 
Chanrapere ofieiala," sums up ihe whale strength 
and weakness of the official altitude when he fries ti 
tesiruin Fielding trom taking Mie part of thie accueil 
Adi—"The mas whu doen't toe the line iy Jost 
V son leave the tine, soo teave A ap in the Inet 

Perhaps few wrherm would have reisid the 
temptation to make Adela Quested a benntilil, or at 
dent «n. appealing, heroine, but atr, Porter's artiste 
fnstinet 1 sonnd, and the grt roond whom the mist 
dramati episodes of the story centre, ts a plait 
soung Englishwoman, without charm, only disiin- 
guished by her enwing io know "the real India; 
and by'hn uncommon degree ol mental honesty. 

There are wondettul wont:piciunes ini this hont— 
‘of scenes in city and couitry—ef. Le cepe] Con 
in which Arie appears as a prboner—é Hindu 
Temple worship, We see something of that mysteri- 
ous India of which the Author kays;—" She calli 
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INDEX TO BOOKS REVIEWED: 


"Cone! through er hundred mouths, through objects 
Fillentons and august. But come io what? She law 
twver defined, She is uot a promie, only au 
appeal,” 

So much thought and penetration are shewn in thi 
bosk that we can hardly avoid seeking for its aim— 
‘or “mora! It will not be found in s nal tag, wor 








ly any definite suggestion: Perhaps Adela’s elderly 
friend, Mrs, Moore—the only ono who "atole into the 


heart” of an Indian—provides most illumination. 





im 
Her són Ronis, the City Magistrate, approved of 


religion 20 long as it endorsed the National Anthem“ 
bat feld that “behaving pleasantly” to Indians ww a. 
ande-isene, She insist that the matter ix vital— 


wa on earth to Jove our neighbours 
Good. will end more. good will. 

Though T speak with tbe tongues of..." 
An old solution, not. yet superseded. 


Muumi Kant 
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By Six P. S. StvVASWAMV 


‘Phe tension between the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan communities, which has been daily. 
growing more and more acute, has manifested 
itself during thc lust five years im a sees of 
deplorable outbreaks which must fill with grief 
andl shame the heart of every Indian, who cares 
for peace und progress in the country. ‘The 
professions of brotherhood which were tude 
froni many a political platform have pro 
hollow, ‘The unity between the two communi 
ties supposed to have been brought about during 
the Height of tho Non-co-operation agitation and 
the Khilafat movement has not been able to 
withstand the pull of religious fanaticism ot 
communal interest: “The med for unity has, no 
doubt, been realised us indispensable to success 
fv the struggle for political freedom against a 
foreign Government, Hut any union preached 
and hased merely upan w hatred of foreign rile 
can, at hest, be ouly ephemeral, TE the appeals 
for unity Nad been inspired bya positive and 
constructive creed, and if efforts had been made 
to promote mutual understanding, tolerance, 
kindliness and respect, there might have been 
avbotter chatice of success. The participation 
of the Hindus by way of a sympathetic strike in 
the Khilafat ogitation is an instance of the 
insincerity: in public life unwittingly promoted 
by Mr. Gandhi, It is no wonder that this 
simulacrum has shmred the nsual fate of all 
shams, 

While se tension is fairly widespread in 

















i REMEDIES FOR HINDU-MAHOMEDAN RIOTS. 


AIVER, K.C 5.1, €. 





both the communities and especially in, Northern 
it is due to different causes among the 

ed classes mud the wnedücated masses. 
antagonism between te masses of the We 
munities may be traced to the spirit af 
fanaticism on the one side, or superstition on the 
other, anil to the fecling of religious intolerance, 
Antipathies based on religious bigotry can be. 
ically cured only by a wider diffüsion of 
higher dication, Among the educated classes 
tlic tension owes its origin to political ambitions 
and to a feeling of mutual mistrust. "lie 
Mahomedans ore distrtistin! of the mannor i 
which the influence of the Hinds majority, mi 
be used in the provinces im which the latter 
are imimerically preponderant. On the other 
Mund, not merely does the Hinds reciprocate 
this fecting of distrust where thë Mahomedins 
are iu a majority, but considers himself justified. 
by actual expetictee of the matiter in which 
the Mahomédah majority has used its power. 
‘Tho Hindu feels also that owing to the bellicose 
position of tlie Mabomedan, he has been 
unduly favoured by the Government and that 
wnless he can also stand wp to defend His rights, 
te. Mahomedan: will, continte to be aggressive 
and wil always claim more than his dite and 
succeed! int getting it, The feur of the Musal- 
man looking always to the West ani cherishing 
schemes of pan-Islamie domination is ulways 
present to the mind of the Hindi, ‘The Hindu 
is convinced that the application of Me com- 
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munal principle, whether in the constitutional 
or in tlie administrative sphere, is bound to be 
harmful to the State and he does not put 
forward any chim to office on communal 
grounds in Northern India, ‘The Mahomedan 
fecls that irrespective of any tests of efficiency 
‘or intrinsic merit, preferment to office on com- 
minal grounds must be allowed until his 
community is able to overtake the other in 
education, Of the two forms of tension exist 
ing among the educated classes and the masses, 
the former must he pronounced to be the most 
dangerous to the commonweal. The feeling of 
twasion among the lower classes on both sides 
manifests itself in breaches of the peice which 
enm be dealt with by the strong arm of the law 
anid does riot and need not affect tho constitu- 
tiöual structure of the Government, 
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T do unt. propos: to offer any suggestions for 
the solution of the problem as it affects the 
sdneated classes of the two communities. 1 
shall dea) with the question only as it affects 
ilie masses of the two communities, That this 
teuslolt is often fomented hy some of the 
educated members of the communities and 
exploited hy them seems credible. ‘The disas- 
trons riots occurring in various places attended 
with Joss of life, injury to person or property 
and the desecration of places of worship must, 
to some extent, be ascribod to the baneful 
influence of the propaganda of class-hatred 
carried) on in the press und. n the platform by 
some sectarian writers and speakers, Con- 
ferctices Muvu been eld and pions resolutions 
have heey assed, but few definite suggestions 
have been made to deal with the evil. One 
important weapon in the hands of the Govern- 
ment has been allowed to rust unused, "The 
powers conferred upon the Government by 
section 153 (al of the Penal Code and section 
198 of the Criminal Procedure Code are ample 
to deal with the miscreants who. promote class 
hatred by abusing the freedom of the press and 
the freedom. of speech allowed by law. ‘the 
wüwilingness of Government to make use of 
thelr powers imider these sections is perhaps dine 
ty a fear of incurring unpopnlarity and the 
possible reproach of taking sides with one party 
or another, Tt would be uncharitable to suggest 
that the unwillingness of Government ta inter- 
fere is due to any feeling of indifference to the 
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growth of sectarian distinion, Care will, of 
course, have to be exercised in distinguishing 
between eases where the motive of the writer 
of speaker is to incite hatred or violence and 
cases where a reference is made to previous 
incidems for the purpose of suggesting lawful 
measures or remedies for protection. We haye 
known cases in which even the bare mention oF 
incidents tike the Moplah rebellion or the Koliat 
outrages has been criticised as likely to cause 
ill-fccling. But there ought to be no serions 
fculty in determining whether the object of 
a writer or speaker is to secure the removal of 
a legitimate grievance ot to create bad blood, 
"The first remedy, then, that occurs to one's mind 
is a prompt and effective use of the powers 
possessed by the Government under these 
sections. 





m. 


The two causes whieh most commonty lead. 
to communal riots sre the practices of cow- 
ing and the practice of carrying processions 
with music in front of mosques As regards the. 
formet, there are some Hindus why go to the 
Jongh of advocating complete prohibition of the 
slanghter of cows. Hut jt is open to doubt 
whether Hindus generally would go to this 
length, I they do, their attitude must be eon 
demmed as unreasonable and inconsistent. with 
a duo rogard for the rights of other sections of 
the community, But T have heard that what 
the Hindus object to iw mot the slaughter of. 
cows in. thu slaughter-hoose but their slaughter 
in public places or in places where the slaughter | 
will by visible to the publie, and to the leading. 
of cows destined for slaughter through the. 
public streets in a flaunting manner so as to, 
wound the feelings of the Hindus, That this. 
version is probably correct gains support from 
the fact that these riots take place only on 
partienlar festival days and not on ordinary days 
during the year, Every ome knows that 
humdteds of cows are slaughtered on ordinary. 
days in the great cities of Calcutta, Bombay and, 
Madras without giving rise to any riots: If 
this version is correct, the slaughter of the- 
animals whether in public streets or places or 
such a manner as to be open to the publie 
view, even though it is made inside a-mosque, 
iid so as to offend the feelings of passers-by OF 
of the people in the neighbourhood shouid be 
made punishable, ‘The municipal enactments it 
force in many cities provide against slaughter 
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SOME REMEDIES FOR HINDU-MAHOMEDAN RIOTS 


in places mot ficensed for the purpose, An 
exception is generally inde in connection. with 
religious festivals or places of public worship. 
While the general rules may be relaxed in 
regard to such places and occasions, it must be 
distinctly. provided in the licence or by specific 
legislation that the slinghter should not be made 
in such a manner as to offend the feelings of 
the public, The other common cause of riots is 
“the carrying on of processions accompanied by 

- music in froht of mosques, Appeals have been 
made to the members of the two communities 
to come to an understanding upon this vexed 
question, bnt so far without success, It is note: 
worthy that Hindu-Mahomedan riots ame 
comparatively far less frequent in the Indian 
States than in British India. ‘The recent riot 
MM Gulbarga, when a large number of Jain and 
Hindu temples were destroyed, is an exception 
to the rule. 

T had occasion to consider this question with 
some attention a few years ago. Towards the 
end of 1919 a Resolntion was moved in the 
Madras, Legislative Council that a committee of 
non-official Hindus and Mahomedans should be 
Appointed to consider what steps could be taken 
to arrive at an amicablo settlement with a view 
to put a stop tò the frequent. disturbances be- 
tween the Mahomedans and the Hindus in con- 
nection with the beating of tom-toms amd the 
playing of music during processions it front of 
Mosques. A committee wns appointed im 1920 
amd I was appointed as the chairman, Two 
meetings of the committee were held during tho 
year amd Í wu subscquently obliged to resign 
my membership owing to my absence from 
Madras in connection with my duties in the 
Legislative Assembly. T beficve that the com- 
wiittee cate to no conclusion and that it proved 
abortive, Though I do not consider myself at 

+ Hiberty io state what took place in the com- 
mittee, there is no objection to my placing before 
fhe public some of the views which T then formed 
mnd whieh T still believe to. be applicable to 
the conditions of the present. Before suggest- 
ing the femedies to be applied, itis desirable to 
state briefly the law applicable to the conduct 
‘Of processions accompanied by musie when 
passing  Mahomedan mosques. Disturbances 
between the followers of different creeds or sects 
im regard to procssions are the result of s con- 
flict of claims of right and the inadequacy of the 
law to regulate such conflict or of the adminis- 
tration to enforce the due observance of the law 
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where it is adequate. Tt js a well-established 
right that an assewbly lawfully engaged in the 
performance of religious worship or roligions: 
ceremonies shall be protected from disturbances. 

‘This right is deduced from, or at any rate. 
held to be recognised by, the existence of the 
provision in section 206 of the Indian Penal 
Code- Ik is on the other hand a well-established 
right that persons may for a lawful purpose usc 
a common highway by parading it with musie so 
that they do not obstruct the use of it by ether: 
persons, [t was laid down by the Madras High 
Court that the right to protection inthe pet- 
formance of religious worship or religious 
ceremonies is Hmited to an assembly 
amd docs not extend to individuals engaged 
in worship in a publie mosque, As 
assemblies for purposes of worship: are scarcely 
held in any place at all hours but are generally: 
held at appointed hours only, it was held by: 
the Madras High Court that thore wus mo 
necessity for a rile restricting the right of 
procession in tlie neigtboutsliond of a recognised 
place of worship except luring the appointed 
hours of congregational worship, "The contens 
tion of many. Mahomedans js that while thore 
ive certain primary Hours of worship in mosques, 
persons who are unable to attend during the 
primary hours are permitted ond. requires to: 
attend the mosque ond perform their prayers 
during all the remaining hours of te May. 
‘This contention. was. nexotived by a fill bench 
of the Madras High Court in the Saleni ease 
and the decision was approved by the Privy: 
Council in the Aligarh case disposed of by them. 
towards the end of i924. In the Salom case it 
was contended that irrespective of the question 
Whether. public worship was actually proceed: 
ing, the sanctity of a mosque ns 3) building 
dedicated to publie worship required that persams, 
passing the mosque should stop tbe playing of. 
music. The Court rejertod this contention alp 
amd hold that it would have to be considered 
whether such a custom could, even if proved, 
be regarded as reasonable, In their recent 
decision the Privy Connell have also approved 
the view of the Madras High Court that persons 
of whatever seet are entitled to conduct 
religions processions through the public streets 
so that they do mot. interfere with tbe ordinary 
Wee of such streets by the public and subject 
to such directions as the Magistrates may laws 
fully give to prevent the obstruction of the 
thorouglifare or breaches of the public peace, 
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Any claim by the Mahomedan community to 
interdict processions with music at times 
other than the periods set apart for con- 
gregational worship and in derogation of the 
right of procession can only be justified ou the 
‘ground of usage. How far any particular usage 
should be recognised is a question which can 
only be solved by considerations of general 
expediency and by determining whether the 
Testriction of right involved in the recognition 
of the usage is or is not reasonable under the 
existing conditions of society. In some cases 
there has been a claim by Mabotedans i 
particular localities to prohibit the performance 
of music even in private houses during the 
Muharram season. The fact that the Mahom- 
medins might have forced the Hindus to 
respect their religion when they were in power 
or that even when their supremacy ceased they 
might have by a show or threat of force 
compelled a concession to their prejudices wont 
not be a ground for recognising such an un- 
reasonable custom. But, granting that a claim 
to interdict tho playing of music during all 
hours of the day would nor be unreasonable, it 
Would have to be shown with reference to the 
particular mosque that such a claim has been 
Tecognised n à valid custom, "The procedure 
usally followed by the amthoritics is, it is 
believed, to ascertain from the authorities of 
the mosque or the local Mahomedan community 
the hours of congregational worship. When 
they refuse to give the information, the 
Magistrates and the Police must fix certain 
hours for the congregational worship to the best 
of their own lights In cases where the claim. 
to stop the playing of music extends to all 
hours of the day, the claim should be required 
to be established by clear proof of a valid 
custom. The custom being ascertained, it lies 
npon the Executive tó protect the parties in the 
enjoyment of their respective rights. Magistrates 
are too often in the habit of interdicting the 
exercise of legal rights on the ground of the 
Tikelihood of a breach of the peace. While 
Fecognizing the powers of the magistracy to 
prohibit the exercise even of a legal right when 
there is a danger of an infraction of the publie 
bence, it was pointed out by Sir Charles Turner, 
C. J., that the repetition of such orders is bound 
to create the impression that the anthorities are 
powerless to protect persons in the enjoyment 
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‘of their civil rights and against the class from 
whom violence i apprehended. When. this 
impression takes hold of the minds of large 
sections of the population, graver dangers amv 
to be apprehended from refusing tham from 
conceding protection to the legitimate enjoy- 
ment of civil rights. The essential step, then 
which seems to be called for in connection: with 
the disputes over the playing of music before 
mosques, is to ascertain whether amy valid 
custom has been established of prohibiting the 
Playing of music in front of the mosques during 
alt hours of the day. 

While the remarks made above apply to 
existing mosques, the remedy called for in thë 
case of new places of public worship fs more by 
way of preventive action. Every new place of 
public worship shomld be regarded s a potential 
source of communal friction and no building 
should be allowed to he erected except with the 
previous permission of the Government. ‘The 
previous sanction of the Goverment to the 
Construction of new buildings for public worship. 
has been required either hy legislation or by 
administrative order in the States of Mysore, 
‘Travancore, Cochin and Hyderabad) and the 
enforcement of the rule has been attended with 
great success in the prevention of commiitiat 
Hots With reference to the conditions W 
Southern India, 1 formulated some detailed 
suggestions for the preventive action recon: 
mended and I reproduce the more important of 
them below. 


1. Where any community intends 1o erect 
any new building for publie worship or to 
convert any existing building into ome for 
public warship, or to alter any entrance thera: 
of, oF to extend or alter any existivig temple, 
mosje or church beyond the limite of the 
existing site, the previous permission of the 
Government should be obtained, after Furnish- 
ing the prescribed plans and information and 
after notice to the communities interested, 
2. Permission should be refused: 


(a) Where the new tuilding is within the 
ambit of thie customary religious pro- 
cession of the worshippers of aiy 
Existing temple or church; 

(0) Where the street in which the new 
building is proposed to be erected is 
wholly or mainly inhabited by the 
followers of different creed oF sect 
and also where the position is such 
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as will inevitably create ill-feeling or 
danger to the public peace; 

te) Where amy proposed extension of an 
existing huilding for public worship 
would bring it into such close 
proximity to a rival place of worship 
as to be likely to give rise to ill- 
feeling; 

(d) Where it is proposed to alter the nain 
chitrance of a mosque, temple or 
Church so ns to make it newly face 
® high-road or thoroughfare. 
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We considered in our first article some of the 
srievitices of the subjects of Indian States. ‘They 
‘mostly. proceeil from thie purely autocratie nature 
‘of their system of administration and this kind 
of alministration is not subject to the general 
process of evolution. Other gricvanecs are uve 
to the subordinate nature of these States. which 
have no satus in international law, but are 
entirely unrelated to each other except through 
the coinmon overlordship of the British Govern- 
mient. So far as foreign countries ate concerned 
tiese States form as complete a part of British 
Timpire as any British district, Parsports, status 
abroad, emigration, etc., present the same pro- 
Mems to their subjects as to British Indian 
subjects ; only the former have to’ go through: 
two channels, while the latter have to go through 
only one. As regards inter-state relations. thoy 
ame exclusively. regulated through the British 
Political officers except in certain cases of à 
routine wature. In several parts of India these 
States are interlaced with cach other ma various 
Kinds of disputes often arise which huve to be 
adjudicated ipon by the political officers who 
aro foteign to these States, “The State subjects 
have in many cases to be under two masters, onc 
the visible ruler of the State, and the other the 
invisible, though pethaps even more autocratic, 
political officer attached fo the State. ‘This 
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3: A mosque erected in future with the 
previous sanction of the Government should be 
entitled to the same recognition im respect of 
prohibition of music ss an old mosque irrespec- 
tive of tbe question of its age. 


4. To curry out this polity ellectively, a. 
register should be prepared by the District 
Officers of the existing buildings. for public 
worship actually in usc on some suitable date 
anterior to the legislation as may he specifie, 
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invisible rule often acts in devious ways and is 
tot subject tothe usunt checka af free discuss 
sion and pubticity. 

The system of Jaw prevalent im a State is 
generally anomalovs. Most of the laws pissed 
in British Indi» are made applicable to States 
by notifications af their rulers, but each State 
fas some special laws af it» own, "lie wolle 
Known tincertainty and Incognoscibility of! tuw 
is thus accentuated in the case of these 
States. When wo add to this fact the furthor 
fact that the Judges in most of these States nre 
not as competent as those in British India, have 
tot tbe same security of tenure as in the case 
of the judges of the Chartered. High Courts, and. 
are supposed to Be susceptible to waderhand. 
influences, the position of the subjects of 
Tndian States is often the most pitiable and it 
js no wonder, that they. often took with envy on 
the judicial adiinistration in British India, "Phe. 
Tecent strictures passed by the Chief Justice of. 
Madras om the so-called justice administered 

in Hyderabad is a case in point, Many cases 
"of injustice in this and other States are 








whispered about, though full details are 
naturally wanting. Tt is “not, uncommon 
to have persotis rotting im jail for years 


without any eharee being brought against them, 
the only reason being tie will of tho ruler 
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vecsssionally put in motion by the political 
officers.* When such things ocemr in Dritish 
India, a big agitation is the consequence amd 
even Parlament may take cognisance af the 
matter. But similar things take place even more 
frequently in the States and nobody is any the 
wiser and even the small satisfaction of public 
resentment is denied to the aggrieved party. 








Tt is but fair to mention some of the points 
om which these States have a just cause of com- 
flaint. Their subjection to the impalpable will 
of the political officers has already been 
mentioned. Another just complaint is the 
indirect taxation levied upon the States by the 
Government ef Indis. Most of these States are 
landlocked and any customs duties imposed by 
Government are automatically paid by the 
subjects of the States. Thus, when India 
changed from a free trade country to one with a 
high customs tarif, the proceeds of this tariff 
id not benefit these States im the least. They 
can, therefore, naturally complain of these heavy 
burdens laid upon them without their consent. 
To a certain extent they serve to pay for the 
inereased cost of deferice of the whole country 
of which these States form a part; bat the 
‘Griginal treaties with the States made permanent 
allowatice for this purpose and very often large 
Slices of their territorics bad been ceded to pay 
for the common defence, and arrangements about 
Imperial Service troops ave been alto made 
once for oll. The States can, therefore, make 3 
just claim toa fair apportionment of the burden 
between themselves and the Government of 
India. In this connection it may, however, be 
mentioned! that some States which have a sea- 
board ‘ure often ntilised for the purpose of 
smuggling and thus depriving the Government 
of India cf a large portion of its customs 
Tevemue. Many difficilties are known to occer 
{fom a lax administration of custom: in these 
States and the Virangaum customs tine was for 
a long tme a great, though necessery, barrier 
for the protection of this revenue. The hich 
tariff of the present day has increased the temp- 
tations in the path of the smugeler-or wnecrc- 
Philos rulers of maritime Indian States. But in 
Considering this qnestion there are varions 
points to be remembered. ‘The cost of defence 











FIt was only the other day thal a meer relative of 
tie S Maharaja of Indore, who was. made to waders 
long term of imprmcnment’ without trial, was 
Teleaned Wy the veder o the Government. (Rd. HR) 
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both on land and water as well as for interual 
peace is the first point. Then, nun, the 
States take advantage of many of the facilities 
provided by the Central or Provincial Govern- 
ments, ‘Thus, they do not maintain a complete. 
system of educational institutions and make use 
of these in British India for which they pay 
nothing. Similarly, im the case of hospitals, 
research institutes, post and telegraphs (which 
are hardly a paying commercial concern), com- 
munications, cost of maintaining foreign. rela- 
tions, etc., the cost of these shouid all be debited 
partially to these States and one docs not know. 
whether, on the whole, the States will gain or 
lese by proper apportionment of taxation and 
cost of common services. Further, this dis- 
ability of having to pay import duties to a 
foreign State holds even in the case of indepen- 

dent States which have no sea frontiers. A 
fair solution of this question cannot be-reached 
on a partia) consideration of this matter alone, 
bat must form a part of a general settlement Of 
the whole problem of these States, 


TL 


Again, a large number of the difficulties of 
these States arises from their small size and often 
an incenvenient distribution of their territories. 
Many of them owing to their ieslated bits of 
territory have to maintain more administrative. 
officers thant would be necessary for an eqal, 
urea or population if compact. But the States 
are so jealous of any scheme cf redistribution 
that they will spend lakhs of rupes in fghting 
to the bitter end to preserve what they consider 
their rights and the subjects of British territory 
would not be willing to go under the States a 






probably quite easy except from a purely 
sentimental point of view. A so'ation of 
all these difficulties can be only found 
in a radical reconstruction of India under 
a new fendal constitution. We-shall venture to 
stigest stich a reconstmction even though it 
will be very difficult to effect it in practice; 

Ut fs necessary, in the first place, that for 
any administration to be fairly efficient ini 
modern sense, it should he of a fair size, 
a certain minimum amount of revenue 
minimum pornlation. nic It o lay. 
any definite figures, but as a rough guide. 
be safe to say that a State, with less than. 
million population and tess than five 
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revenue, will not be capable of maintaining an 
advanced Government which is getting more 
and morc costly. Even » province like Assam 
cannot maintain a High Court; a University and 
various other departments which require an 
efficient, well-paid and moderately numerous 
cadre of officers, Many officers have to do 
duties o£ various distinct kinds and specialisa- 
iion so necessary for efficiency is not possible. 
Any Stute whose revenue is less than two or 
three crores should not in any case be allowed 
to exist as a separate administration, and it 
would be better to go in for a more thorough- 
going scheme of redistribution of provinces and 
States. f 

Mhe redistribution of the various provinces 
on a linguistic basis bas often heen advanced. 
But this will hardly be as beneficial as it might 
be unless the States were also considered along 
with these prospects. Take the case of tbe 
Karnatak or the Kannadaspeaking portion of 
the country. ‘This part is now under five main 
administrations (omitting smaller States) viz 
Bombay with its four Kanarese districts, Madras. 
with about three, Coorg, the whole of Mysore 
and a good part of Hyderabad, If only the first 
three were amalgamated into one single pro: 
vines, it would form a small province, amd 
Would be interséeted by large Íslands in the 
shape of slices of States territory. ‘The: whole 
of natural Karnatak, however, will form a very 
efficient administration, will create and foster a 
spirit of proper provincial patriotism, and may 
pethaps emulate the glories of the empire of 
Vijayanagar. "The Andhmndesh ig divided 
between Madras: Presidency. and Hyderabad : 
the: Utkast province js divided between Madris, 
ihe Central! Provinces Bihar and Orissa, atul 
several small States, "The greater Maharashtra 
is divided between Bombay, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Hyderabad and the 
lange number of Soutliern Mahrathi States’ the 
chief of Which is Kolhapur. Gujarat with the 
States of Kathinwar and the territory of the 
Gackward will form a convenient natural 
administrative unit; but the five Gujrati 
districts of British India alone wili be too small 
a omit. Tbe sme js the case with the 
Malayalamespeaking portions of the country. 
"Ehe: several Hindi-speaking States arc generally 
too smali but joined together with each other 
and with the adjacent districts of British India. 
will form about four States of appropriate size 
awil popslation, Fius the whole of India, 
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British as well as State, should be divided into 
letween twenty amd thirty provinces of decent 
sine und. should. form parts af federated Empire 
of India. 

H these new States were given a proper 
constitution of am advanced mature amd one 
capable of gradual evolution according to the 
wishes of the people of those States themselves, 
there would arise no objection on the part of 
the presont subjects of British India to form 
part of these new units. Some adaptation of 
the present position of the rulers would) be 
required. While about ten: of these contem- 
plated States will remain under British 
Governors às at present, the remaining may 
have as their heads the rulers of some of the 
States. Thus Karanatak may have as its cousti: 
tutional Governor the Maharajah of Mysore. 
‘The heads of the smaller States will have to 
Jose their independent powers but may for the 
time formi an upper bouse in the provincial 
legislature. These heats should have a definite 
Axed allowance guaranteed to them as tieit 
personal income which should be heritable by. 
the law of primogeniture. Tt may even be 
possible to have Governors of these provinces 
elected for life- or for a tong term out af the 
seions of these ruling families by the upper 
house just mentioned or better still bya plebis 
cite of the people. ‘The actual administration 
should be carried on with the help of ministers. 
responsible to the, majority of an elected 
Legislative. Council. 

The powers of these newl-constititted pro- 
Wines showld be approximately the same ss 
those of the present provinces of British India ¢ 
AW central functions such as defence, tariffs, 
railways, post amit telegraphs, foreign relations, 
and all residuury- powers should be int charge of 
the Federal Government. The general system of 
law should te wmiorm over tbe whole ofi 
British India though the provinces should be. 
able to pass provincial legislation on minor 
matters. Esch province should huve -e dily- 
constituted High Comrt and there should be a 
Central Conrt of Appeal or a Privy Cotneil for. 
the whole of India. 

‘The constitutional heads of these provinces, 
When selected from the present ruling. families, 
should have a stated allowance as a Civil list 
wehich should be approximately about ten per 
cont. of the present revenues of their States, 
while to those whose powers are to be taken 
away, a similar proportion should be assigned as 
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a permanent cash jagir without the respon- 
sibility of having to carry on an administration. 
‘The young sous of these chiels should descend 
into the ranks of commoners as the grandsons 
of the King of England do now, One of the 
great drawbacks of these States is the large 
numbers of these relations vf the Chief who 
consider it below their dignity to do any useful 
work whatever and depend on the charity of the 
ruling heads of their families for their main- 
tenanto. 

As am intermediate stage to this wholesale 
redistribution, we may suggest a small amount. 
«f adjustment by having a federation of the big 
States into a provincial administration, with 
chiefs of States of a certain size being made 
Collectors of districts into which iheir States 
should be transferred and the chiefs of States of 
smaller size into heads of lalukas. There 
should be a much greater degree of autonomy 
in these districts and sulukas, than is. posible 
in British India, but the larger questions should. 
be settled by the larger provincial federation, 
anit all the All-India questions should be in the 
hunds of a Federal Central Government on 
Which the provincial federations should have a 
voice. To constitute districts and: talikas out 
‘of these States some redistribution both between. 
their territories inter se and the British parts 
Will be required. ‘The ideal, however, should 
he the attainment of a final Federal Government 
for all India with hereditary element. ri 
as fat ss possible from the administrati 


of the machinery. 
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Even supposing that stich far-reaching 
schemes are not within the range of practical 
politics, certain reforms can be suggested which 
will tend to bring these States into linc with 
modern ideas, First among these is ihe imme- 
diate grant of u certain amount of responsibility 
to. popnlar clected assemblies in each State. Tu 
no case should this responsibility be less than 
that granted in British India. When such res- 
ponsible Government is seen to work in actual 
practice for some years the path would he easier 
in the way of redistribution of further reforms. 
‘The Chiefs should agree or be made to agree 
to some limitation of their autocratic powers. 
Really speaking, such a limitation would 
increase the power and influence of these States 
to a far greater extent than at present, ‘The 
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indirect presure vt political officers om. the 
Chiefs would be considerably reduced ps these 
can: say that they are unable to do many of the 
things that they are pressed tò do as the popular 
asscniblies have first to agree to tlien, A good 
denl cf indirect corruption in the administration. 
of the States will thus antomatically disappear, 

Secondly, the personal expenses of the Chiefs 
should be rigidly limited to a fixed definite 
"munt mot greater than ten per cent, af the 
Present revenues of the State. These personal 
expenses now form a bottomless pit, but the 
Chiefs must be made to realise their duties in 
this matter like any other private individual. 
‘The people in the States would not be averse 
to the payment of taxes, even new taxes, whet 
they mow that the proceeds are to he used: for 
their own benefit. ‘The stern control over the 
budget is the first essential in any reform of 
the States, 

‘Thirdly, there should be a regular adminis- 
tration of the law which sliould be in the hands 
of competent judges with a reasonable security: 
im the tenure of their ofice: ‘There should be 
final appeal to-some body ontside the States 
like an mdan Privy Council, though in 
criminal case the Chief shouid retain His prero- 
gation of mercy to a convicted offender, 

Fourthly, the States should be required ta 
have competent services us far as possible and 
Wie public servants should be assured perfect 
seontity during good behavior. ‘The: subjects 
of the States should have preferential claims on 
the offices in the States anid outsiders should Be- 
imported ouly when suitable men are not avail- 
"bie. "Ihe Public Service Commission of India 
should be allowed to place itself at the disposal 
of the States in any question of recruitment or 
Ahast-judicial proceedings. 

Fifthly, the Government of India should! 
lave power to require the States to agree to any 
action which it considers, in concurrence with, 
the elected legislature, necessary in the interests 
of the whole country. “There should be a third 
chamber in the legislature to which the repre: 

atives of the people im the States, and all 
the British Provinces should be appointed. Any 
proposal, passed. by the two ordinary houses of 
legislature, which has any direct effect upon 
the States should require the sanction of this: 
new chamber before coming into effec "he. 
matters that will be discussed will inchide 
among others, shy changes in the Customs 
tariff, railway. policy, prohibition as applied ta 
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the wiiole of Tudia, ctc., and no State should be 
allowed to stand. npon its techuical legal rights 
if they are required to be altered in the interests: 
of the country, Soch u matter as tlic cónstrtc- 
tion of a direct railway between Bombay and 
Karachi through Cntch should be placed before 
it, 





Sixthiy, the freeilom now given to the 
Chiefs to adopt should be withdrawn and if the 
heirs of any present Chief through direct male 
Hine should disappeur, then the State should 
incorporated in the regalar parts of Brit 
India, This would in time reduce the magui- 
tude of the problem of the States by a natural 






Seventhly, with the constitution of a new 
chamber as suggested above, the customs admi- 
nistration of maritime Indian States should be 
taken over hy. the Government of India. still 
similarly, the control of afl) railways. ‘The 
local currency still tsed int same States shold 
go as aleo customs tarsiers within the whole of 
liia, ‘Those States that at present receive a 
revenue from internal customs should make wp 
the Toss of this income by the imposition of 
other kinds of taxation. 

"Many other suggestions ean he made in the 
direction. Tt is evident that the positioun of 
these States is getting more and more anomalous. 
with the passage of time and the growth of 
political idens, The recent letter of tlie Govern- 
ment of India to H. E. H. the Nizim has done 
grent service in removing some of the Hahoured 
cobwebs which have been accumulating during 
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ihe last two centuries, It brings tle question 
‘once more on the plane of reality. Phrases und 
compliments which have grown out of date 
should be Severely discarded. It is, however, 
fot the object of this discussion to rand over 
tire further control of the States to fhe Govern- 
ment of India as at present constituted. A 
survey of the whole constitutional problem i 
immediately necessary. Even before the Royal 
Commission ant the Government of India Act is 
appuinted, there should be appointed a. stroug 
Commission to inquire into the qnestion of the 
States, to formulate definite proposals on the 
position they are to occupy in the federated 
Todia of the future, ‘This Commission will have 
to be largely constituted from statesmen of the: 
fist rank drawn from all political parties in 
land with a small sepreseutation 4t the 
Chiefs, their subjects, and tle people of British 
India. Tt is am imperial problem in the widest 
sense of the term. Tho treaties with the States 
nre obligations entered into or behall of His 
Majesty amd only the highest im the Empire 
will be competent to review them. But if India 
is to form u strong component part of the 
Empire, an effort shovld be made to get rid of 
some of the difficulties by a surgical process, 
Tt will have to be im the mature of a sudden 
great change and not a gradual evolution and 
the met im whose hands the destinies of the 
Empire and the people of Tadia are placed kave 
to take their homage in both hands and grapple 
with this most fimdamental problem af the 
position of Indian States and their milers. 








A CALL TO INDIAN MUSICIANS. 


By D. Ruprvar. 


(French-American Composer and Philosopher). 


‘There are moments in the history of the 
world when the yariotis races and civilizations 
are stirred and shaken to their depths, when 
new forces prise, and old ones which had become 
dormant awaken and compel men, who had 
worshipped for centuries only their shadows, to 


How before their now vitality and become one 
with them, Such is our time. From every- 
where problems force themselves upon our 
attention, ask ws for solutions, and there will 
be no peace and no joy in onr respective cot 
tinents unless we realive the meaning of the 
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grent revolution of ideas which has come, tnless, 
after having shaken our deadly inertia, we date 
to question everything which until then we had 
accepted by mere force of habit, and swear nut 
to rest unless we find a real solution, universal 
and not particular, illuminating to our under- 
standing and not only pleasing to our brains or 
vanity, soulsatisfying in its philosophy and not 
agreeable to our materialistic selfishness, how- 
ever disguised under beautiful words, 

‘This is true in the realm of music ns well as 
of civilization; for music is the very centre of 
culture, the direct expression of the individual 
or collective Will of man. Music is magie and 
power; and, as India hss always known but 
Europe hud sadly forgotten, music when per- 
formed by men: who ‘know themselves as Souls, 
is able to lead others to soul-realization and 
eventually to liberation ; music is the manifestu- 
tion of a sakti which, if spiritually uscd, may 
Wansfikure ovr very nature and bring our 
physical-psychie lives im contact with the 
spiritual Life of ourssonl 

Music is ahvays great when the power of the 
‘soul is great ina civilization. But there are two 
kinds of soul ; the spiritual and the intellectval. 
In the old Arvavarta civilization was illumineil 
with the radiance of Alma, the Universal Self ; 
and music was truly the song of the Gandharvas, 
of those spiritual beings who are our very 
Higher Selves in the celestial spheres. But in 
Europe, after that the people of Greece and 
Rome perverted the ancient beauty of Asia, 
alter that ambitious bishops perverted the 
Christianity of Jesus and killed the. o 
Were the trie Christians, after that the spirit 
was dead atid intellect took its place and ruled. 
And thus musie became more and more an 
intellectual combination of mathematical 
symbols, an intellectual recreation to please the 
Senses. Music became artificial ; it broke away 
from Nature. 1t became used by the personal 
self for selfish enjoyment and for the sake of 
money. And the entire civilization of Europe 
has become spiritually dead, though great efforts 
Were made Tast century and are still being made 
how to ressiiscitate the Soul of the West, 
especially in America, 

But what became of the ancient Aryan 
Civilization of India, where music was the song 
of the Gandharvas and the great Agnihotris of 
the Vedic period chanted their mantrams which 
is Life? What became of the civilization of 
Krishna und of His divine music played to the 
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Gopis? What ef the India of Gautama the 
Buddha, of Sankaracharya, even. of the: great 
Reformers of the fifteenth century? Europe 
killed her real Christians und glorified a materia" 
istic intellectuality ; but India forgot lier great 
spirituality and only a few individuals are left 
to sing what remains of the glorious sotgs of 
ancient days, the treatises of inusic have become 
obscured and difficult to wnderstand becaitse the 
Philosophy which made them clear has bee 
forgotten by most mnsiciaus, and the very 
substance of music Has been perverted under the 
influence of the intellectzal ideas from the West 
perhaps, bur, perhaps still more became, thë 
sacrificial food offered to the music-devas heitig 
no longer offered with the tne devotion which 
is knowledge and spiritnat devotian, 4 could ino 
longer feed the Gandbarvas who departed froti 
music. 

Western ideas, the false and ridiculous 
chronology of the Oricntallsts confüsing cycles, 
dates aid perscyages, tle importation of foreign. 
instruments, the materialistic interpretation of 
ancient books, and miny other causes have 
rented such a confusion that Indinn musie isa 
great darkness, even to most Indians wbo have. 
but their. intuition and inmate traditions tà go 
by, There is a great longing for knowledge and 
for rebirth, but what cmi be done before. thë 
ancient Aryan philosophy itself becomes alive 
again in: the souls, that philosophy. whicli was 
the foundation of the music which was a 
spiritual power? Tt is only as music becomes 
reintegrated into the philosophy of life- itself, 
when tlie musician becomes a spiritual man, that 
knowledge becomes real, thot sruth and swana 
and gramas can be imderstood, And if those 
three great cloments of the substance of. music 
ate not in harmony witli Nature itself, never will 
the Gundharvas pour their lives into the ragas 
which the musicians can try to produce, For 
music is Nature itself. creative Nature, So it 
was of old ; so it hus ceased to be, Inifan music 
Will never be great again if it does not become 
Nature, if it does not base itself again an the 
vers Law of Sound, this Law of which the 
Hartuonic Series of overtones. is the representa 
tion on the physical plane, Music is sound, and 
Therefore, ib must grow as sound: grows, And. 
the arutis, so much talked about and so little 
Widerstood by Westerners and Tnvlians alike, are- 
the very symbols of this growth of sound, which 
is in every respect similar to the growth of a 
ssed into a tree. 
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"Wii the seal is contained the potential 
image of the complete plant and (s condensel 
as it were the Hfeenergy necessary for tüe 
plant's growth. When germination begins, this 
Tifecnergy, which was like a wound-up spring, 
unwinds itself, and the rhythm of this unwinding 
fs a very definite one manifesting in a spiral, 
following a characteristic law of periodicity and 
retardation, Tn certain plants this is made very 
patent by nodes appearing at certain intervals ; 
the disposition of the leaves upon the stem, the 
relative lengths of the phalanges of the human 
fingers, are examples showing how this taw, 
which it would be too Tong to describe in detail, 
works. Tt is the great cyclic law of Nature, and 
therefore, the law of sound, the law of thc 
Harmonie Series. 

‘Vake w string one inch in leugtly and pluck 
it, you havea sownd, Extend it to two, and 
throe and forr, and five inches, inch by inch 
indefinitely, And you get the descending series 
of harmonics ‘Take a string now 44 Inches 
Jong, and sow ont the tones produced by 
twenty-two, twonty-tlires, twenty-four, ete. 
inches, UN you get to a length of forty-four 
inches. What you have done is merely to pro- 
duce the twenty-two srulis! We-said the sruti 
ayas an inch, Dot of course that depends on tho 
thickness of the string and a Few other considera- 
tions ; it is merely a vitnple way of putting it 
Mhe important paint is that the arutir are wnite 
of vibrating malter ; and not, as most people 
believe, defnite and equal musical intervals, 
measurable as proportions between frequencies 
(number of vibration per second). 

‘The idea isa capital one. If artis nre units 
of vibrating matter, Indian music rests upon 
substance ; if they are intervals it rests npon 
intellectual relations. Intervals are mere intel- 
Jeet! relations, as conceived by Europeans. 
‘The terms of these relations do not mutter ; ther 
fate mere abstractions, Hut when music rests 
upon vibrating substance, everything changes 
For «imd becomes the very soul of this natural, 
Tving substance, 

In the example mentioned, we see the 
energy of somd (of the seed) expanding in 
matter, conquering space—exactly as the little 
stem of the plant conquers space and expands 
through the air. And this gives ns a descending 
scale, for the longer the string the lower the 
tone produced. Sich a descending scale 
symbolizes the descent of spirit into matter, the 
incarnation of the Soul. Sound, or the Sout, 
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becomes tore and more material; it expresses 
‘itself through an increasingly wider sense of 
material life. 

But then the reverse action follows. Sound 
immaterialized in an instrumental fimdamental, 
—or the Soul incarnated in « body,— liberates 
itself progressively from matter, It rises like 
fire toward a spiritual condition, Moksha or 
Nirvana, This is the ascending series of over- 
tones, studied now by Western science, the 
ascending xcate of music, the evolutionary aspect 
of sound. This series is produced by plucking 
a string of 44, thon 43, 42, 41, ett, sunita, 
When you reach the length of 23 mits, you have 
bad your twenty-two srutis, in ascending order, 

‘This conception of the srutis is not.a personal 
one. In the first issue of the magazine the 
Theosophist November, 1879, a long article 
appeared signed by a certain, Bulwant Trimbuk, 
Secretary of the Poona “Gayan Samaj’ where 
this theory of the erutis is given, thongh only 
in a very incomplete manner, that is, without any 
philosophical explanations; In the booklet 
The Hindu musical scale by K, B, Doval, the 
sume theory is mentioned as being exposed hy 
two musicians Balawant "'rimbak Salasrahuddhe. 
and Bhavanrao Pingale, Mr, Deval declares 
that such is incorrect and claims that sratir are 
constant proportions between frequencies; but 
there are no definite arguments advanged justily- 
ing such an opinion, which to my mind 
originated in a confusion brought about by the 
spread of Pythagorean ideas in India long ago. 
What Pythagoras actually taught however has 
never been known ; his teachings were secret, 
and what we know of them is through false oF 
treacherous students who spread. them for their 
own glory after the school of Krotona was 
destroyed. 


The important point to understand is that if 
our theory (s correct, ulis mte not fixed pro- 
portions, and, therefore, have not all the same 
values as intervals: ‘They do not correspond to 
anything which can ever be fitted into the 
European system, Any mixing wp of the 
European system with the Todian will Iill what- 
ever remains of the latter. This very conception 
of the sritis as tits of vibrating substance, Is 
absolutely: foreign to European thought. 

‘Phe determining of the actral place of the 
seven swaras within the cycle of the twenty-two 
srutis will follow the new reinterpretation of 
the nature of the srutis, ‘The cycle of ascending 
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and descending rulis is almost like a circle, a 
sphere or egg. To ñx within this egg, or aura 
‘of music, the seven focal centres or chakras 
riraras) this is the next problem, It is the old 
ides of the squaring of the circle ; for % equals 
approximately the value Pj (3. 1416) which is 
the meastire of the relation of circuniference to 
raditts. Various figures have been given, that 
is various ways of dividing 2» into seven factors. 
What sceme quite definite js the attribution of 
fio sratis to the fast interval Ni—Sa. But the 
important point which we’ wait to stress here, 
unable as we are to discuss ab length the 
position of the swaras, is that the sum of three 
*rulis at the beginning of the scale (gruma) and 
the sum of three srulés at the end of this scale 
means two different intervals, in the Western 
meaning of the term. Another difference comes 
according ws we consider the sritis in a dis- 
Cending greha, that i$ the Gandara grams of 
olden daya now forgotten, or in om ascending 
rama, tike the Sa-grame, 

And this brings us ngain to the mysterious 
problèm of ascending and descending gramas. 
Te seems obvious that the archaic Gandhara 
grama was a descending progression of tones, 
symboliting the very process of incarnation of 
the Gandharvas as Human Souls. Later on, 
possibly nt the beginning of the Kuti Yuxa or 
perhaps at the tiine of the last Buddha, a reversal 
took place, and/the ascending gramas became 
preponderant, the So-pràma and Ma-grama, I 
personally believe frat the Ma-grama is the 
oldest and x reversión of the Gandhara grama : 
that the Sa-erama is something very differen 
"which perhaps Was never been fully understood 
since the ‘begining of tbe Chrístidt cra ; that 
the true Sa-grama, born in the South perhaps at 
the time of the true Reformation of Sei Sankara- 
Acharya, was quickly misunderstood, as was 
misunderstood the Pythagorean scale in Greece ; 
and that perhaps both those misunderstood 
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scis were one amd the same. Vet tangible W- 
proofs of such am assertion are lacking, as far 
as I am concerned at any rate, and the subject 
is too vast to discuss it here. 

What I have attempted to do above has beeit 
merely to point out where the fundamental 
problems confronting Indian musicinns lay, as 
well as indicating some possible solutions born 
ut of a slight anderstanding of the philosophi- 
cal elements involved. Tt is enough to show, 
however, that the path of Indian mitsic lies fat, 
very far away from ihe old and dying system 
of European imsic. ‘The cassical 
mmsie of Europe is dead. A sew Westeru 
musie is slowly, very slowly, being evolved 
in America, and it finds in the great Russian 
composer, recently dead, Scriabin, its foremost 
Pioneer. 

But this new Westen music can never be 
complete and never reach pmre spirituality, 
unless the true musie of Aryavarta is rebort to 
bring to the Western races a wen tense of 
melody, Real, Tiving, so‘tenergized’ melodies 
must come from the Fast, The attempt of some 
Western composers to evolve quarter-tane and 
cight-tones is but a poor substitute to the rel 
thing. To Tudia belongs the task of regetierat- 
ing the melodies of the world. This is her great 
spiritus! mission but one which camat 
possibly he.performed unless [dian musicians 
begin ugsin to study with a philosophica] and 
spiritual mind the mysteries of Music and above 
alt of Sound, T, a Westerner and a composer, 
entreat them to do so. T call upon them. to 
tise to the great task which is theirs. Iu Music 
there is power nnd life. This power in ignorant 
or lethargic hands mems death. O my 
brothers, has there mot been enough death ia 
this miserable world? Ami shall we not be 
strong enough to work, haud in hand, for the. 
New Life which shall flow over the whole world 
amd make of men, gods? 
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THE PURCHASING POWER PARITY. 


By Pror. Brij Naras, M.A., Prof. of Economics, Sanataw 
Dharma: College, Lahore. 


Exchange is subject to both temporary and 
permanent infuences. ‘Temporary factors are 
fepresented by variations in. the international 
balance of payments; permanent factors by 
variations in, purchasing power parities. It is 
claimed: that the experience of past few years 
shows “that the effects of changes in the pur- 
chasing power p are powerful enough to 
override altogether those of changes in the 
balance of international payments", This is 
the explanation of the improvement in the £ 
sterling in relation to the dollar since 1920.* 
‘The theory of purchasing power parities has 
been subjected to a detailed examination, among 
others, by Dr. Karl M. Obenaus and Dr 
Andreas Ri Dr. Obenaust makes a study of 
the Italian exchange between tox. and 1919, 
and Dr. Revai of the course of French exchange 
since 10141. Before proceeding to discuss the 
results of Tnilian experience, T may sum: 
briefly the conclusions of these writers, 
"The rise of prices during the war was grenter 
in Italy than im France, England or tie United 
States of America. In these circumstances the 

















Salis, May i6, rors. p. S3: "The prent rise 
aines Feleuey, ngu, d the value of the 4. in relation 
to the dollar can never be povonited for by reference 
purely tn the Wei and American balances of pap- 
Best. Indeed, the relevant mtatistics would show, 
em when fall secount is taken of Aneri 
Tapeten elis, thwt the 'C ought 1o have da 
td over Those years i relation to the dollar ireteud 
T appreciating. More recently, the amm] Imying 
Xeon. for dollars, durimjr whicli the balance of pay 
"uenis hax Ven widonbtedly auainat Thi» country, wii 
TOL abe to prevent a rise in sterling im ib nehunn 
Of lant year, The trae explanation. of, the rie m 
Seite Ter o£ oe, fü the, parchaning power 

its Deter teri ami the dollar has ove i 
favour of sterling anec. the early month of inso 
it despite à wolatantial set else (m the internal 
qurchasing power of the dollar sinee then, the internal 
Parehasing power of sterling tay rleen even more— 
fd his, o, hoe the Palance ol pay a 
Pave becn an tbe whole ngaimst Great 
favour oL. America. 

"FDie Ttalieniechen Weehielkurse wahrend der Jahre 
19141010; woa De. Karl M: Obensus, Lischke & Seidel, 


Fie Ausdaendischen Wechselkurse in, Frankreich 
s a Wer Hr Ankea Reval Dancher and 
Binmek Munchen, ors 







































fall in the value of the Jire im terms of the 
currencies of Fratice, England and the United 
States was to be expected. But as pointed out 
by Dr, Obeuans, there is no correspondence 
between the movements of prices and exchange 
in Italy inthe second half of 1918 and the first 
few months of tog: "Although during this 
period the internal price level fell only 25 per 
cent, the Swiss frane fell ut the same time about 
50 percent. ‘The internal pyrchasing power of 
money," Dr, Ofienans concludes, “does not by 
itself explain the course of the Ttalian exchange 
during the war,"f 

Dr- Obenaus tlien proceeds to exantine other. 
factors which fave a bearing of exchange. In 
the second hall of 1914 Tralían exeltauge rematit- 
ed near gold parity as the trade balance was 
comparatively favourable to Italy, and large 
sums of money were brought into Italy hy- 
emigrants rettmiing to their cotmitry immediate- 
iy after the outbreak of wor. Exchange began 
to rise in the spring of tors owing to the 
increasing imports of war materials. ‘The rise 
of exchange was checked in the sumiter of 101 
owing to rumours of peace and the export of 
gold from Italy. Excharige rosé sndilenly iti 
March, torr, owing to the outbreak of the 
Russian revolution which endangered’ the cause 
of the Allies, but the entre of the United States 
into the war exercised a favourable Influence on 
exchange. "The appreciable rise in Novemlier, 
1917, was due to the defeat at Tsonzo; ‘The 
fall in exchange im rhe latter half of rot was 
due to the decisive victories of the Allies, 
decrease in imports for military purposes, the 
grant of large foreign credits to Italy, and last- 
ly, large purchases of lire in foreign countries. 
‘The rise in exchange which commenced im 
April, 1919, was cased by the exhaustion af 
foreign credits and the heavy imports of foreign 
goods required for the reconstruction of peace: 
time economy. 

Dr. Revai’s interesting study shows that 
while purchasing power parities and French 
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exchange ran parallel in 1914, iu rots purchas- 
ing power patities rose above exchange and 
remained so till the beginning of 1919. In the 
middle of 1919 the two coincided, but towards 
the end of the year exchange rose above 
purchasing power parity. ‘The two met again 
in the begining of 1922, but they diverged in 
le middle of the year, exchange rising above 
the price parity. "Purchasing power parities’, 
says Dr. Revai, "did not exactly coincide with 
exchange; there were often divergences in thë 
one direction or the other, far understanding 
which it is necessary to consider the relation 
hetween supply and demand in the exchange 
market." 

Dr. Revai then refers to the factors which 
influenced French exchange during the wat and 
subsequent years, such as the grant of foreign 
credits to France, the unfavourable balance of 
payments during the war, political developments 
i France and speculative purchases of france 
caused by changes in the political situation, He 
coricldes his examination as follows:— 

‘rhe conclusion may be drawn from this 
comparison that so long as the supply of foreign 
means of payments preponderates, exchange is 
Tower than. purchasing power parities, When, 
however, demand for forcign means of payments 
preponderates, exchange is higher than pur- 
Vasiug power parities, ‘The comparison of 
Frouch exchange with purchasing power parities 
‘and with market conditions. confirms the view, 
‘that the two theories do not exclude, but 
supplement exch other, and that movements of 
exchange can be satisfactorily explained only by 
a combination of the two theories.” t 

Indian experience shows that the “per- 
manent” or the ‘more fundamental” infittences, 
that is, purchasing power parities, ofer very 
iHe or mo explamntion of the fluctuations of 
Indian, exchange since tory, snd that this 
explanation is to be found in "temporary. 
dnflences," vis. India's balance of payments 
and the fluctuations jn the price of silver. 

Indian exchange rose during the war because 
of onr fayourable balances of trade, and the 
‘heavy demand for Indian rupees for other 
reasons. 

‘he invisible exports and imports of Indi 
ffreights, insurance, interest, transfer of profits, 


Dic Ausluendivcben Weehielkmrse im Frankreich 





















movements of capital, ete.) catinot be valued 
accurately, hut the most important item in 
India’s balance of payments is the balance of 
trade. Before the war the balance of trade was 
generally in India's favour. ‘The average net 
exports from India in ro09-10 to 1013-14 
amounted to 9 little over £52 milfions. The. 
Immediate effect of the wor was to reduce net 
exports, which in zor4-rs amounted to only 
£20,108,000 and in 1975-16 10 44,026,000; but 
in the last three years of the war, while imports 
had declined heavily, exports increased, so that 
het exports in 1916-17, 1017-18. ntid 1018-19 €x- 
ceeded the average of the five pre-war years-t— 








Exports, Imports. — Net 
exports. 
Year A000 £2,000 £1,000 
Yor6a7 14,60,59 Gaga 60,843 
1g7a8 mórg 100,880 6,430, 
giS négo 3690 36,540. 


At the same time India formed the base of 
inilitary operations in Mesopotamia, Persia and 
East Africa, and the Government of India 
provided funds for mecting the cost of these 
operations and civil expenditure in occupied 
territory. Tn addition the Government of India 
undertook to finance purchases made in India 
by certain Dominions and Colonies, and to assist 
American buyers of Indian produce in 1917-18 
and 1918-19. 





“These exceptional disbursements” 
fhe Report of the Indian Currency Committee 
of 1020, “created a heavy additional demand 
for Indian currency,’ 





While the demand for Indian rupees had 
increased considerably, the imports of gold and 
silver declined, total’ imports in 1914-15 t0 
1918-10 amonnting to only £35,084,000 as 
against £120;242,000 in the five prewar years, 


Considering the abnormal increase in thy 


selügrort of the Indian Currency Comittee, iy, 
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demand for rupees and the dectine in the imports 
of gold and silver into India, the rise in ex- 
change was itevitabl 

‘The following table: shows, for the month oF 
January of cach year from igts to 1925, the 
Tite of exchange per rupee, the price of silver 
in. London. per standard oz., the index numbers 
of India and English prices, and the purchas- 
ing power parities (English index numbers 
divided by Indian) .— 
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Tt should be noted that while echange rose 
from 1-4 7/52 in 1o17 to 1-5 3r/32 im 1019, 
the purchasing power parity fell from 136 in 
igty ty 154 i 1918 and to tar dn 1019- 

It is necessary to refer to another “temipor- 
ary" influence which, however, profowudly 
affected the course of Indian exchange in 
1918 —20. 


“ibid, section 13, 
14) Quotation for Botnbay’ 
i5) Tndex numbers of the Fconomist. Wholesale 
prices, Prices at the smd of July, 1914, equal 
[re 
j) Inder anmbers of the Commercial Mitelligenee 
£91 "eperement [see Ilion Trade Journal]. Wiole 
sale prices of 75 Wreles im Calentta. Prices 
at tlie end of July, soci, equal to 
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The bullion par of tlie rupee is s little more 
than 43d. that is, when the London price 6f 
Silver is asd. per standard of, the intrinsic yalne 
of the rupes is ubont equal to its tice value 
1s. 44. (apart froni cost of reduction to bullion}, 
In August, 1917, the price of silver rose abov 
the bullion par of the rupee, and tbe rupee. 
ceased to be a token colt. In September, 1927, 
the price of silver rose to ssd. In the same 
month the United States instituted control over 
the trade in sitver aud prohibited the export of 
the metal except under license. The effect of 
these measures was to check the rise of silver 
prices and between October, 1917, snd! April, 
i918, the London price of silver varied between 
arid, and gold. per standard on. Following om 
the passing of the Pittman Act ii April, 1918, 
in the United States, the Canulian and the 
British Governments fixed a nüaximüm price 
for siler corresponding to the American 
maximum, so that between May, 1918, mnd 
April, roto the Loudon price of silver ranged 
between 47fd- and so d. per standard oz 
When, however, control over the silver market 
yeus removed in May’, 1910, tho price of silver, 
owing to the strong Chinese demand, rose 
rapidly, On 6th December, 01g, the rate 
quoted in London was 79!id. per ox., on agth. 
un 1010, 85d. and on r;th. February, 





The rise in the price of silver rendered the 
Indian currency system impracticable, and it 
compelled the Secretary of State for India to 
faisc the rate for Cowell Drafts hy successive 
stages to 28d. in December, 1920, ‘The tise im 
the rate was dictated by the tise in: the price of 
silver and had nothing at all to do with purchas- 
ing power parities. 


Mhe following table shows the market tates 














he ahnormalty large Lulancc of trade in (seonr 
‘of Inifin find resutted in the sellers of exchange great- 
Jy ontenumbering the buyers, aud, there being practi 

o fuperté of gold to fill the gapi tbe former 
Were ait tbe mercy of the fitter Om the one hand, 
fsporters were anly too ready wo pay high rates if. 
bey! could thereby et their bills. purchined; en the 
ther kan, porter were i5 ihe position o being 
ae to elect their remittances at rale which, wk 
tusincsemen they could seareely refüé 1o Ule 
advantage of" Report n the Ojessüionà af” the 
Currency Department for 191617; p. & 
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of exchinge and the bullion: value of the rupee from April, 1013 to March, yo21$;— 


Comparative statoment of market rales of exchange and of the bulion value of the rupee from 
April 1918 lo March 1923- 
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| vatue at Value of alae at Vatne of 
Rate i| aver | Rate of | ‘silver | Rate of | silver | tate of | silver 
exchange contents exchange contents |exchange| contents |axchanige] contents 
Te | ofthe | T. Te | otthe | T. Te | ot he | TL Te | eMe 
rape. rupee. rupee Tapes. 
Pence Pence 
ast, January 18'000 | 37'875 | 25-198 i881 
sth oy 187000 | 27:937 | 29387 18143. 
ast, February 18'000 | 31'500 | 31'355 | 16'250 | 12820 
ath 17'791 | 31300 | 30:890 | 167468 | ra'o6o 
ist March 17744 | 31000 | 3t214 | asses | taor 
Ih n, | 27744 ir196 | isses | 12448 
zs April 16'955 18418 36802 
isih 17400 187165, 25279 
ast May 18302 18139 2360 
rth 4, 15163 207021 Ec 
ast June 18163 | 39/999 | 19'742. ina 
388. 18163 | 19969 | 20348 16581 
ast. July 18139 | 19/696 18908 
asth y 18:139 | 20°01 19928 
ast Angust 17909 | 18139 LX E 
ast e sx | 17969 | 18139 | 35'969 | 21925 33704 
ast September 177969 | 18:39 | 217959 aras 
ast y 177960 | 13/398 | 21'969 22'575 
18 Óctüber 17:909 | 18/395 | 4250 21925 
w= | 17/969 | 18/395 | 24187 19'928 
17:969 34/380 19'645 
17:937 24750 19'091 
ast, December 177037 a7 125 16:583 | 
isih s 17'900 28'962 13840 














‘The close correspondence between the bullion 
Value of the rupee ond the market rate of 
exclunge between ist April, 1918, and February. 
1920, will be noted. 

‘The fall in exchange between rsth February, 
1920, amd 1sth December coincided with the 
fall in the bullion value of the rupee. The 
price of silver on roth December was as low as 
38d; at the end of December the quotation was 
oid. Exchange and the bullion value of the 
Apes now separated, and the low exchange im 
1921 ai 1622 was not dus to the fall in the 
Price of silver but to other causes. 

Te must be admitted that one of the causes 


which were responsible for the rise of exchange 
in 1917—20 was the rise in the price of silver, 
Another and still more important factor, as we. 
luve seen, was India's favourahle balance of 
trade. In 1919-20 exports of Indiàn merchandise 
reached a total of Rs. 42,703 lakhs, while 
imports amounted to Rs. 20,800 lakhs, net 
exports thus amounting to Rs, 12,003 lakhs: 
When the price of silver fell below the 
bulliou par of tlie rupee, it ceased to be a factor 
governing exchange, ‘The causes of the fall of 
exchange in rozc-a1 and 1021-32 and of the 
subsequent rise in exchange are to be sought itt 
the Indian balance of trade. The folowing 


Report ou the operations otthe Currency Department for 1919—41, pire 13, 
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table shows the Indian balance of fade in 
merchandise from x920-21 to 1534-25 :— 


Taxus op Rs. + Txpicatss Nev Exrozts 
AND — Ner furbims.. 
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As against net exports from India in 1919-20) 
of Rs. rọ crores there were net imports of 
Rs, 78 crores in 1920-21 and of sr crores int 
1g2r-23. "fhe holunee of trade this turned 
against India and exchange fell. 


‘The causes of the reaction which started ju 
1920-3: are well-known. In the first place, 
agricultural conditions in 192-21 Were w- 
favourable and agricultural production was 
below the normal, Exports wore also checked 
by the glut in the world's markets, of which 
evidence is furnished by the fall in prices, 
‘The principal decreases in exports in 1920-21 
ns Compared with rgro-zo were as follows >— 
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While exports’ declined, imports ‘increased, 
the principal iucreases in ro20-21 as compared 
with 1019-20 being-as follows 





Hs. 1,000 Ber cent, 





Cotton yrn h -o mg n 
w krey piecegooda m 3934 a75 
Motorènrsandmotoreseles ete Rpt stg 
frou or stect sheets or plates... 378627 
s. tegis pillars, girdere end 
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Railwoy cartiages and wagons... 35498 — UM 
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u decomolives. mon 918 
Hardware a mi nue 108 
Machinery, ete; textile, cotton. 23,663.18 
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What is the explanation of the ingrease jn 
imports? They were partly stimulated by the 
currency policy of the Governmetit, which, 
following tbe recommendations 'of tbe Babing- 
Jon Smith Committee, attempted, though. witli- 
out success, to maintain exchange at the level 
of 25. gold. Bt after several years of shortage 
in the supply of manufactured goods on account 
of the pre-occupation of western countries with 
the war, an increase in imports into India after 
tho war was to he expected, ‘The prewar 
average of imports into, India of articles wholly 
or minty. mantifacttred (roog-ta to 1073-4) 
was rro lükhs; the war average (1914-15. 10. 
1or&-r0) was 10-856 lakhs; the imports itt 
1619-20 snd r9:0-:1 amounted to rjsss labis. 
and 27,408 lakhs, he war average is slightly 
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fess than the prewar average, but we have 
further to allow for the fact that prices of 
imported goods generally: had risen about 200 
per cout, during the war. ‘The shortage of 
imports was thus much greater than 
indicated by the value of imports’ during 
war years. India lind prospered during 
the war and when, after the war, it became 
possible to tiny more foreign goods, she did so, 
particularly because exchange was tempting. 

‘The depression which started) in 1620-21 
continued throughout 1921-22, and beeame very 
acute. The year 1620-22, says the official 
Review of the Trade of India for 1621-22, '*was. 
one of sharp contrasts between tle boom con- 
ditions of the early mouths and the liquidation 
of the latter part of the ycar, lut 1921-22 wis 
* year of unrelieved depression, of hand-to- 
mouth buying by the consuming trades and of 
resigned patience on the part of the traders and 
Micir financiers", Prices continued to. fall 
heavily in the world’s markets and the violent 
Hinetuaticns of the European exchanges made 
matters worse. In these circumstances it is not 
Surprising that Indian exchange shed have 
fallen below te. qd. 

Some light is thrown upou exchange flucttn- 

i in 1020-22 by ilie imports and exports of 
treasure. In ilie ycar 1920 21 thére was a net 
private export oi 888 baklis of gold bullion anil 
Toi. There were large imports af gold during 
the first half of the year, and large exports of 
gold from October onwards ‘The total value 
of gold imported on private and) Government 
account uring to20-21 was Rs, 23b cmtes 
‘This was less than half the amoemt imported 
in 1019-20, and bas often hoen exceeded, On 
the other hand, the exports of gold, whicit 
amounted to Rs. 31] crores, wer far in excess 
of anty previous year. "n view of the charge 

s says the Report ou the 

5 of the Currency Department for 
Igar, "tiat India is a snk of the precions 
metals, her ability 10 export old is not with- 
out significance’ 

From December s920 to March 3027 the 
exchange value of the ripe remained at ad. or 
more above its bullion value, ‘This was mainly 
due to the heavy exports of gold from Bombay 
Jn the latter part of 1920-21. 

Tn 1021-22 the exports of gold totalled 1,661 
lakhs and imports 1,582 laklis; there was thus 
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a.net eiport of gold duttng tie year at p yee 
of 279 lakhs (excluding an export of 7 lakhs by. 
Government to the Bahrein Isiands which does 
uot enter into the balance of trade]. "The 
meaning of the exports and imports of gold it. 
1021-32 will, howcver, be better tinderstood if 
we study the movement in shorter periods: 
The folowing statement shows the exports 
and imports of gold quarterly from rst January 
192r to 3rst March, 1022:— o 
Figures in lakhs ul Rupea. 


‘Quarter. Import Rept, Net 
import 
January io Mart, gni .. ay E HE 
April to June, 1911 a9: Tm REO 
July to September, sj o — W6 Frie 
Net 
‘export 
+ 
Ocioter to December, tar aot se =A 
Jonmary to March, gza si m 


It will be seen that the strotig export move- 
mont which marked the cise of ihe yen y 
1620-31 continued im the first half of rgzrri 
From October 1921 to March 1923, however, 
net exports of gold were replaced by net 
imports. ‘This import of gold, combined with 
heavy imports of silver, was One of the most 
important causes of exchange weukness in 1422. 

"The value of the met imports of gold in 
2022-25 was about 534 lakhs in excess of the 
corresponding figuré for 1911-12, the previous: 
record, and about 5} crores itt excess of the 
figure for the year 1919-20 when the Govern 
ment imports were exceptionally largo, ‘The 
explanation of the ibercased imports fies. ii, 
good crops and agricultural — prosperity, 
decreased imports of cottutt goods (partiy 
owing to high prices and partly to. the Hon 
co-operation movement in Tndia which included 
the boycott of Iritish goods in its programme), ! 
and the fall in the price of gold, From Rs. 33 
per tolh on rst Angust, roar the price fell to 
Rs, 28-13-0 per tola on ist April, 1922 and, to 
Rs. 25-20 pet tols on sist March, 1923, ‘The 
price had risen to Rs, 26:6-0 0n srst March 1924, 

«d the rise of price had some efect in restrict- 
ing imports im 1923-24, which amounted to 
2,925 lakhs as compared with jrsz lakhs i 
1922:23. 
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on te Operations ui Uie Currency Depart- 
igati, page 7. 9 a 


HE PURCHASING POWER PARITY 


We have sen that the balance of traile 
tumal m Tndio's favour im 1922-23. During 
the last three years Indian exports huve steadily 
expanded, reaching in 1924-25 the record figure 
of 348.85 lakhs. ‘The total imports of gold in 
1924-25, 7-424 lakhs; broke all previous records. 
Exports of gold in 1024-25 totalled a little more 
than J lakh and net imports of gold amounted 
to z377 lakhs, The rise in exchange in 1923-25 
is explained by the favourable balances of trade 
that India has enjoyed in these years. 

The relation between exchange and prices is 
mot a simple ome. The external purchasing 
power of money: in terms of foreign currencies 
may rise when internal purchasing power it 
terms of commodities is steadily falling; the 
external purchasing power may remain stable 
when. prices within the country are rising; the 
external purchasing: power tay decrease heavily 
while internal purchasing power remains practi- 
cally the same. And when external and 
internal purchasing power are rising or falling 
together, (he extent of the rise or fall is mot 
always the same jn the two cases- 

The history of money. in Europe since the 
war provides many illustrations vf this lack of 
precise adjustment. between the price movement 
and the exchange movement, For example, 
diring the war, the depreciation of the mark 
amd the crown. in terms of foreign currencies 
was less tun the decrease in the internal 
purchasing power- Even in July 1020; white 
the price of Swiss francs had increased 2q times. 
the prewar price, the cost of living had in 
creased 37 times in Hungary and 52 times in 
Austria. In October of the same year, how- 
ever, the riso in the price of Swiss francs im 
Hungary exceeded the rise in the cost of living, 
and similar was the situation in Austria in 
January roar“ 

Tn tho period 2895-08 Indian exchange 
shonkd’haye fallen but for this Rnancial measures 
Adopted by the Government, Fyrther, between. 
Yop rors exchange remained stable, except 
in 1097-08, in spite of the more rapid rise of 
prices in India than’ in other countries. "This 
would show that exchange may he kept stable 
hy artificial means, whether prices ore rising 
or falling. A good illustration is furnistied by 
the Russian Tscherwonez in 1923- While its 
purchasing power im terme of the Euglish £ 





























“Die Gelproblem iit Mitteleuropa von Dr. Renier 
ants, p. c£ (ena, sie Qus Fiwherl 
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and the American dollar remained fairly stable, 
its internal purchasing. power im terms of 

fel. "This cirenmstance", suys Marko, "is 
extraordinarily interesting ad important. Ft 
shows that so far ns exchange i$ concerned, 
favourable circumstances exist, which exert no 
influence on the mutistenance of the internal 
purchasing power}. Foreign trade fs a state 
monopoly in Russia anit exchonge eat be kept 
stable by Increasing exports and restricting 
imports, or by means of à favourable balance of 
trade, But, at the same time, owing to causes 
affecting the supply of money, or of goods, 
prices may rise continually within the country. 
In the case of Russia the rise of prices in 1953 
is attributed to jnllation, 

ven when foreign trade is not a state monos 
poly, favourable balances of irade amd prompk 
action on the part of Government when 
exchange shows signs of weikening, backed by 
strong reserves of gold, may prevent exchange 
from falling, when, pn account of the increwse 
in the supply of token money (which is not 
convertible into gold for internal purposes) 
prices are rising rapidly. Such is the cx- 
perience of Inti, 

he internal and the external purchasing. 
power umst vary in the same manner if we 
ignore the special inifnences to Which exchaiige 
is subject, stich se movement of funds, speculat 
tive buying and selling of currencies amd 
psychological factors which Have mo connection 
with prices. We tutist further’ assume that 
prices tend to be the same all over the world, 
and any inequality is immediately corrected by 
the export or import of gold. A country in 
which prices ure higher tham world prices will 
export less and import more so tliat the balance. 
ef trade and exchange must tur, osaitst it. 
But are these assumptions corre? le it mot 
rather true that prices are not the same in differ- 
ent countries? “The purchasing powèt of ige 
gold", says Cruntzel, "was always less im bir 
United States than in England, and in England 
less tham in Germany, aud jndeed permanente 
1e"*, Further, the prewar history of our own 
Currency shows that a cotuntry may export more 
and more goods and import more snd more golil 




















fDer Geldverkehr ii Sovlemwsslati] son, A- P 
yet, pi (Welgntrcherie Bertram Grate 
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than world prices! A cheek may come later, 
but in the meantime the coimtry in question 
will suffer from all the evils of inflation in spite 
of its stable exchange. 

‘The theory of purchasing power parity as 
an explanation of exchange fluctuations when 
inflated paper currencies take the place of the 
gold standard has certainly the merit of simpli- 
city, But it is of very little yse in explaining 
the fluctuations in the exchange value of the 
Tnpee since 1914. Any oue who started to 
deduce our. tates of exchange from the relation. 
of prices in India and England would certainly 
fall into error. 


Leh Pos ome wre mk cally 
replaccatile by the goods of another country, because 





fle ran buy” cofee, cotton, rubber, copper amd vita 
many mamüfacisred prodoris only “iy those. couitriee 
here they are produced, and tiust therefore often 








Pay a higher pee dor teur than would e Jove 

to the general prict level which Ya tithes 
io prevated, Gold has a rll matter: Sock eee 
te Serie, bowever, fist c a a valida snk e 
me speak ofca varla market only in an appronta 
See eich a commodity Woher Dupin ir 
Siret eomomie meon. Id p ao 
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‘Tt may be objected: that our favourable 
balances of trade during the war were theme 
selves dite to the siletit action of price differences 
hetwisn India and England—that is, English 
prices having risen more rapidly than Indian 
prices, India exported more tham she imported, 
"This explanation is not very convincing. Ta 
ports into India were not restricted by the rise 
of prices in England but by tie pre-occupatiott 
of Western countries with the war aud the 
shortage of shipping. The shortage of manu- 
factured goods in India during the war was so 
great that we should have gladly imported more 
and at. higher prices, if imports had been aynit- 
able. 


Further the tise in the price of silver wes 
a factor wholly unconneeted with pnrchasitar 
power parities between India and England, and. 
yet, as we have seen, in the main it accounts 
for thc sensational rise in Indian exchange im 
February 1620 and thc equally sensitional fall 
during the course of the next ten months- 








THE CALL OF THE COMMUNITY. 


By "Inborn," 


India is the mceting-place of all the greut 
religions of the world, OF these, the three main 
are Hinduism, Mabomedanism and Christiani 
‘The followers of cach religion form a distinct 
community. Hindus form the largest community 
im Indis, Mahomedans come next, and 
Christians, including Europeans and Indian 
converts, come third by a Jong interval. The 
Hindi, confined us they are to India, and 
the Christians, who dominate the whole 
civilized world, have this feature in common that 
ic cultured séctions of their communities, in 
discussing a question of publie and general 
import, do not think that they are members of 
this or that community, but treat of the subject 
entirely on the merits. In this respect, the 
Indian Massolmans display a markedly different 
attitade. However cultured they may be, anil 








however high their position and presumably 
wide their outlook, it seems as if thoy cannot 
help looking at every matter from the con 
minal point of view, "The communal method of 
approach is strictly confined by. Hindus and 
Christians to its Tegitimate province, religion, 
and to the pecnliar social questions which 
appertain to tbem as religious communities 
lt the more general aspects of social welfare 
which they share with other communities. ore 
naturally recognised by them to be outside tho. 
scope of communal consideration. "The Muslims. 
of India, on the other hand, orientate every- 
thing, religious, social, moral, and even political, 
to the standpoint of their community, By. 
giving oll public questions this communal twist, 
they. at once degrade the plane of discussion, for 
the dignity of thought and reasoning ig warped 
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THE CALL OF ‘THE COMMUNITY an 


by irrelevant and foreign matter, amd public 
discussion ís matrowed down am reduced tn 
private and persona} considerations, "The level 
of the whole controversy is lowered; fundamenta} 
Intiths, recognise! as universally binding, and 
the general principles and laws of rational think- 
ing, are thrust into the backgronnd; narrows 
ly selfish aims and aspects alone fl tbe whole 
feld of vision, with the result that the whole 
and the ultimate are sacrificed for the part and 
the proximate, and the immediate and partial 
gai is preferred to the more remote bit com- 
Ploter achievement. This attitmle wonld nof be. 
surprising bad it been confned tothe masses 
of ihe community; but it comes wpon all 
serious thinkers and. well-wishes of India with 
a shock of pain inasmuch as it is shared by 
the Waders and thé intellectuals of the com- 
munity. ‘The call of the community, Which 
finds a response in the mind of the cultured 
Hinds or Indian Christian only on strictly 
legitimate otcasions and in regard to matters 
with which the gencral publie can have no 
concern, is in the case-of the cultured Moslem 
insistent and ubiquitous in its demand, and is 
bound hy no such limits; Every public questiou 
furnishes occasion for its display, and no place 
ds sacred from its invasion, not even the temples 
of leaning and justice are immune from it. 

‘The intellectuals of the commumity far from 
feeling ashamed of introducing such a narrow, 
prejüdiced and. pereonal outlook i affairs, of 
public moment, vie with one mmother im 
emphasising it in the hope of thereby snatching 
the leadership of the community from their 
rivals. ‘The apparent success of this policy. has. 
duced some Hindu leaders to take up the same 
attitude, but forgetting that imitation is the 
sincerest form of finttery, the Mahomedan 
communal teaders fall foul of them for being 
actuated by exactly the same feeling. that 
unimates, themselves, Tius, the poison has 
begun to work all round; and the cultured 
Ruropean who is the spectator of this- communal 
drama and of the clement of heat amd. passion 
which it lends to the rper levels of public life; 
and whicli is translated into bloody riots in the 
lower levels of society, secs in it, with natural 
selfsatisfaction, the best justification for his 
contintance in: India as the ruling power, while 
secretly he cannot but harbour a fecling akin 
to contempt for even the most enlightened 
Tndians, be they Hindus or Mostems, who are 
responsible for this:sticidal folly and this: un- 




















spenkuble degradation of public life, anknawt 
for sane centuries in. Western Europe 
America, where people have long ceased to 
think communally, and now think, i all 
domestic matters, only interms of the nation 
(except where the cplour-bar intervenes), 
while in matters of general political or economic 
interest, they think internationally, pud tit 
scientific, social and moral concerns, tlie best 
minds among them have even) begun to think 
in terms of humanity itself; 
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Excessive love of one’s own community lias 
for its counterpart hatred of those who do_ int 
belong to it, and it is 8 well-known psyelinlogi- 
tab fact that while love #$ difficult to cultivate 
the cult of hatred is extremely easy to fire 
gate, aud what passes for communal deal is 
‘often oitly another name for hatred of the rival 
community. That being so, what is the reason 
at tbe hack of the minds of the highly intellec 
tual communal Tenders which induces them to 
respond with such alacrity to the cammimal call 
in regard to every vitil problem not tverelv of 
communal hut of national interest. without per 
ceiving that their sense of truth and justice arg 
humiliated and their freedom of thongtit curbed 
thereby and that they are themselves lowered 
in their own esteem andin that of the publie 
by. the narrowness of outlook displayed, hy 
them? ‘There must be some sort of reasoning 
by which, while behaving as communal 
fanatics, they succeed in retaining their self: 
respect 5 cultured and entightened meinbers if 
Society, Tt soems to us that they seek to deceive 
their minds by a wrong interpretation of the 
popular maximum, Vox Popul Vix Dei, 


In the first place, the:volee of the "Pcople" 
camtot obviously be the voice of only one sec 
tion of it. In Tudia, the followers of the 
Prophet, among whose leaders the communal 
call is most loud and vocal, do mot even form 
the majority of the people, and ‘the plenary ins. 
pitation of majorities,’ ta quote John Marley, 
Which, is the bedrock of westem repres 
sentative institutions, cannot be claimod 
by them. A minority cm claim guarantees 
aginst unfair treatment provided it does 
not vote it a solid communal block brt 
Uke the other commuiities,  nccordiag 
to the dictates of reason, amd of course 4 
minority, qua. minority, cannot claim privileges 














denied to the nijority, Nor cam jt Be said that 
by the word ‘people’ Mahomedans are to uniler- 
stand their co-religionists oily, cvet as regards 
questions affecting their own community 
For most of the questions which affect teir 
community also equally aiect the other ecm- 
minities of India, and if the people's voice is 
to be nbeyed, it must be the voice of the united 
Indian people, consisting of Hindus, Mussa 
mans, Christians, and the followers of all other 
religions inhabiting the land, A Moslem 
leniter niay say that this is far too high an ideal 
for him to sim nt, nnd that tie would prove most. 
werviceable if, Instead of trying to hitch his 
Wagott 10 a star, ho wore content to give to his 
Community what in the cpiuion of others was 
mennt for the country at large. But would he 
wally be more serviceable so, cven-to lis ow 
community? To try to pamper his community. 
ait the expense of othicr communities would be 
Mure to demeratise his own community und take 
nway the incentive to progress which is fostered 
by competition. It wonld hrecd a sense nf 
injustice which wool rankle fi tlie mind and 
poison ull mutual relations and provoke retain- 
ton and. Jnfiritely. rotae. the growth of a com- 
ati nationality upon which the salvation of 
Tndla depends, ind this help to perpetiuite his 
ewn subjection which con be gilded but not 
removod by the bestowal of communal favouré 
and. the conferment of a privileged position 
among  helots. Tt is a position which 
may now seem to bo alluring cuongh to 
the Jewler hankering for preference, both for 
himself and tis community, in the midst of the 
Universal degradation: thmt has overtaken oll 
classes and communities living under u foreign 
yoke, But soon the prospect will cease to 
please, and he will feel from bitter. experience 
that he cannot rise withowt rising his whole 
country with him, and that by oliouating the 
sympathies of his fellow-conntrymen belonging 
to other communities he Tas fost his best title 
to attain the bigh privileges ofa citizen of a 
free country, which India con only be if we 
Meatu to think in terms of the mation and not as 
followers of this or thit retigion, By 'pcople" 
then, we must understand the entire people of 
India, even if our immediate aim is to bring 
abot the amelioration of the condition of onr 
own community. 

Tn the second place, tlie popular volee i$ not 
always or even in most cases the voice of God, 
and history abounds in instances in which the 
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contrary statement would be neuter the truth, 
‘To make the multitude the source of inspiration, 
and to-read the divine will in the prevailing 
tendency of the mass mind is to begin at the 
wrong en, for ‘the mass is apt to be hasty 
and excited, to be immoderate alike int afirma- 
tion and negation, to cling to the outward aid 
obvious impression, to seek the greatest possible 
excitement, to be tossed between contrasts, amf 
to be disinclined for either calm reason or 
justice" (Rudolf Eucken, Main Curronte of 
Modern Thought). And yet the leaders begin 
at the wrong end becanse to do otherwise 
wout he to dos their infltence with the 
multitude. “At every period there exist a small 
saber of individimlitiee which react pon the 
semaider and, are imitated by. the viconscions 
mass. It is nodhi, however, that these 
individualitien should not. be in 100: prouotneed 
disagreement with seecived dens, Were thee 
so, to imitate them would be too dificult, anil 
their inflvence would be nil. For this very. 
Teason men wlio are too superior to their epoch 
generally without influctice pon ii 

(Gustave Le Bon, The Crowds A Study of the 
Popular Mind). The Aristotelian doctrine of 
the summation of reason in a commnnity, which 
considers the whole community as better Atus 
to pass judgment than the separate individuals 
of wham it is composed, depends on a belief in 
the mass of the people which is no longer shared 
by leading thinkers. In the opinion nf Kucken, 
“Historical experience bears abindint witness 
to the fact that the trtileegrent Day proved 
Victorious in spito of persecution in the ently 
stares; the stone which the huillers rjectut! 
lins often proved itself to be the cornerstone, 
In spite of alt inner connection the truly great 
has hsnally been related to the general level of 
its age in the sense of n contrast. ...... Tt ie the 
peculiar task of the great men of a period to 
prepare the way for n summation in a particular. 
Upward direction and to. cary this through. 
Grout men have been the wasters, not the 


servants of their age” (Main Currents of Modern 
Thought), 
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"To be the masters umt not the slaves of their 
age, not to be the voice of the people, but tohe 
their guide—it fs indeed oo great and a noble 
ideal which ig here set before our intellectual 
Wailers, The modifications which an idea must 


imidersto, before it can come within the range of — 9» 
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comprehension of the multitude, depend 
according to Gustave Le Bón, on the natoni 
the crowd, and the tace to which they belang- 
At first sight it would soom tiat it is difliectt for 
the followers of a rigid and untlropomorphic 
monotheism of Semitic origin to emulate Ue 
idi tolerance of an ethnic cree] of subtle 
Aryan origin which covers the whole gamut of 
philosophical ideas and whose proverbial 
philosophy is pervaded hy the ancient wisdom of 
the sages. Behind the veil of this cosmic Maya 
aud his multitudinous gods the Hindu peasant 
fins no difficulty: in seeing the play of the onc 
immanent consciousness which manifests itetf 
in our individual selves, and however hide- 
bound he may be by his religions customs arte 
practices, the recognition of this one fact makes 
jt casy. for hini to appreciate and make room for 
thé view-point of the followers of other religions, 
But the Tudian Mahomedan is for the most part. 
tacially akin to the Hindu and breathes the 
same philosophic atmosphere, so that there is 0 
reason to suppose that if left to. himself, the 
Moslem peasanit would fecl very. differently from 
tis Hindiy brother ìn these matters, As a matter 
of fact, the communal idea did not hitherto 
Play. any: considerable part ii die domestic life 
vf the people im the rural areas, ‘The Report 
"of te Civil Justice Committee 1924-25, presided 
aver by Justice Rankin observes im regard. (o. 
village pauchayets with judicial fuuetion& us 
follows: ‘In the course of oe investigation we 
were told i te various Provinces by some 
votnessos that eommial differences and factions 
aro in the way of nny: farther extension of the 
jurisdiction of these tribunals. ‘There is some 
force in this objection, but it 3s in our opinion 
overstated, In villages where there! are 
mon interests to, be. protected, common services 
tò be rendered, and common fnnds to be 
administered, it is idfe to ignore the common. 
life of the village in which the necessities of 
melghbourood Wave Nell thelr own or have 
prevailed against the divisions of ciste. "Those 
who have organised co-operative credit sncicties 
assure ns that caste or communal differences do. 
not in amv way affect the stecess of the 
Tuuichayets or committees of these societies 
Which are composed of individuals of different 
vastes as well as those who are- ontside the pale 
of 'casté,...... Indeed, wherever. these. co-opera- 
tive societies are constituted the tendency is for 
their panchnyets to adjudicate on local disputes 
and determine locat quarrels and they do these 
~ 















































ings promptly and satisfactorily." Conie 
mmal consciousness was first awakened inti 
life by the lealers of thought among tho Tiiti 
Mesterys, anil it is they who, with the aid \of 
bigoted Mullglis and Maulvies, lave dinned the 
idea s0 vigorously: into the ears of the ignofint 
villagers that ft is beginning to enter into tiè 
region of the uuconscions and fast becoming a 
sentiment and a jotive-fores of action gmong 
them. ‘The Mullah and the Moti, lke the 
sacerdotal class in every religion, have their 
horizon entirely bounded by the revealed. 
scripture, the Koran, and the Hadis or the boly 
of traditions that grew my round) it, ‘They 
contain the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, for: these preachers of the one and only 
trite faith. Is it by following iu thoit wake, 
thot the intetloctil Jeaders of the great Ishinie 
community hope to Le the masters of thé age 

guide the voice of the people? Or im it 
the selfish idua of enjoying a few more af 
the loaves and fishes of office that is driving 
them into this unnatural union with thoss 
religions preachers whose ideas huve not - 
advanced beyond the molineval ages? 

t was nly Tir the earliest stage of culties 
a ünder very simple conditions of life, that 
the individua] was solely and entirely. bond up 
with the social organism, sitiply & member of 
family, of tribe, and stich like ; etitinely swayed | 
by custom, anthoríty, aud tradition. ME further. 
evolution was a differentiation sud. ted to the 
Kreator imdependenéc of the individual. Th 
came a time, however, when in! contrast Witi 
his mere membership Of the society, the idle 
vidual fel Münself to havo arrived at a state 
of maturity ; when he questioned the right of 
the traditional order, and ultimately found Mini- 
self coming into apposition with the whole of 
sockcty..... a deeneniny of life in all its branches 
Went hand in hand) with the indivi 's attaim- 
ment of independence, mobility amd. depths" 
(Bucken, Life's Baris and Life'r Ideal), When 

hoa profomd transformation, a deepening 

and enrichoning of life, tikes place among the 
Ieading. minds of Hie two great communities af 
India, the tail, to quote ati expressive vulgarism, 
will cease to wag the dog, and the intelligentsia 
will be emancipated from the leading stringa of 
tho theologians: ‘To raise the level of 
masses, and not to be dragged down to 
level, is ilio noble function of the leading minds 


of a commmity, At present the leaders 
ro either too much under the influence of the 
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theulogians, 





or though mentally: free from their 
ilrralilom, they tse these relics of a bygone age 
as pawns in the game and show them a lip-deep 
reverence which they are tar from feeling. But 
they know nat what hurm they: are thereby 
doing to their inner lives -and their best selves, 
und what incalculable mischief they are storing, 
mp for future generations by panering to the 
fanatical elements in their community. ‘To let 
a tittle more daylight into the belogged brains 
of the bigots of each religion by the spread oi 
education and rational thinking should be the 
aim of the intellectual leaders ofeach com- 
munity- No fear that to do so would interfere 
with genuine faith and truc religion, unless they 
ico subscribe to the motto, Credo quia absur- 
um, and imagine that faith aud religion thrive 
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best in an atmosphere of ignorance and supers 
tion. In other words, the call of the community 
must be relegated to its due place and sesion, 
snd must not prove compelling in its appeal iu 
Cvery field of national activity, nor tist ee 
surrender our right of private judement in 
response to it. Only those who are p 

io take sp this tide can lay claim to a 
genuine culture, and deserve to be called slc 
intellectual leaders of the country irrespective 
‘of the community to which they Belong. AI 
ther so-called leaders, in spite of their venese 
of outward cultnre and enlightenment, are on 
2 par with uncultured bigots self-righteously 
boasting of their orthodoxy, and lave mo right 
to pose as the torch-bearets of light and the 
apostles of ational progress, 











ADMINISTRATION OF RURAL ECONOMY.* 


By Mr. N. C, Mena, nes. 


Tr is a happy idea to bring together co-opera- 
tion, industry and agriculture ; for it is through 
heie combined integration that the principal 
economic problem of this country is to be 
solved. Tk is sometimes: wise o indulge in 
platitudes, dor they enshrine at feast the half- 
truths of experience which ure apt to be over- 
Moked in the complexities ol everyday 
T: is too often forgotten that the only souid 
way of developing a country is to develop its 
duhsbitante. Every — coonomic activity is 
Auérély à means to the ebd of promoting und 
increasing the smu—total of general welfare. Tt 
is, therefore, essential occasionally to envisage 
mr activities in their relationship to the Jie of 
Tren of which they form merely a purt and which 
they ate expected to enrich, It is towards the 
enrichment of the economic Wife that the 
activities of the departments of agriculture, 
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industry and cooperative ertdit are direcked. 
Credit is required to pat the wherewithal of 
agriculture in the hands of the cultivator in the 
most economical way possitile, Industry is 
Necessary to provide employment during the 
spare hours of the agrienfturist, to fill wp thc 
tme between one harvest und the ollier, tn 
erate the cultivator, ami above all his family, 
to earn something besisies and int addition to lit 
income from agricultire, to furüsh a kiud of 
insurance, sinall though it be, against the inevit- 
able risks of cultivation, and to direct the flow 
of lubour in its most profitable cliannels, Both 
co-operation aud industry are necessary Tor the 
frsitinl progress of agriculture, "The probletis 
of agriculture proper are the concern of 
sclentists—pructical ngrieulturists, theoretical 
chemists, botanists, physiologists, entomologists, 
ést-breeders snd irrigation engineers. The 
wile objective of the three departments of 
industry, werienlfüre nnd cooperation is, in 
ether words, the improvement of agriculture, 
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Which fs the hed-tock of national prosperity and 
even existence. It follows from this tht there 
must be complete coordination between the 
departments, if their werk is to yield the 
mursimum Hity. ‘There are many obstacles in 
the way of our economic progress most of which 
are well-known. I have no intention to dwell 
spon the obvious difüculties and drawbacks 
which the departments of agriculture, industry 
anid co-operative credit have to confront. T only 
‘wish to bring before you am aspect of the 
commoh problem, which is at least worthy of 
‘your consideration. The necessity for oo- 
ordínating the activities of all the departments 
of the State which aim at the promotion of rural 
welfare can mot be disputed. ‘The question 
which Has to be answered is how to achieve the 
desired integration in the best way possible 
“The administrative vnit is still thè district. and 
the District Officer, though short of much ot his. 
Power, still retains a certain amount of his old 
prestige and influence which may be useful to 
the departments of sgricultüre, industry and 
credit. 

I shal! not attempt to answer the question 
whether the movement of co-operative credit 
dis not substantially suffered at least in 
the UP. as a result of relative indifference of 
the latter-day District Officers. It will be, 
Tiowever, generally admitted that the interest of 
the District Officer is likely ta be of considerable 
valise to the departments mentioned above so far 
as their activities telate to rural arcse The 
political traditions of this country have always 
eneoiirazed the people to look to the Stute a 
the fotmtsin-source of all initiative and benign 
etiterprise. ‘The representative of the State 
before the villagers, at least in these provinces, 
is still the District Officer and the landed gentry 
still fool up to him a the origin of all novel and 
beneficent activities. In the circumstances, it 
ig essential that he shold be made the person 
primarily responsible for putting into excention 
approved principles and projects of credit or of 
industry in their relation to agriculture, T 
would even süggest that the Iecal officers of the 
departments ol industry, credit and agriculture 
should fhe mae subordinate and responsible in 
part to the District Officer, for it is only by stich 
meins that wise cono] cam be partially 
atisined sd the tendericv to advance excuses for 
what máy be, after all, the results of incom- 
potence or idleness may be checked. What is 
even more important is, that the great, though 
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Tipafpable, influence ani prestige ef the District 
Officer or rather of the State through him can 
be tiade to bear their full fruit in thc cause of 
scoriomic progress to which the three depart 
ments named above are primarily dedicated. Tt 
3s well to remember that "nobody ha amy wide 
experience of life without being consxions of the 
generally tow standard of lurman behaviour." 
‘Theoretical principles must boww to the exigencies 
of life and this is specially troe in this counitty 
Where the bulk of the people i more ór Tess 
helpless, devoid of enterprise, lacking in certain 
elements of character necessary for the subeese 
of all organization and yehere everybody from his 
very childhood has bees in the habit of looking: 
ap to somebody or ether for authority. and 
orders. The lessons of Evropeatt experictice 
must be applicd with cantion, for thie soeial 
fabric of this country is fundamentally different, 
and it is useful to tote that society witli vs is 
differently orgauized, has ite own peculiar 
standards of life molded by habits and customs 
of centuries and is classified on the noval 
Principle of caste. In fact, the peculiarities of 
‘our body social are responsible for giving rise 
to a series of definite problems which five to he 
met according to thé tralition and environ- 
irent ob our people. Corporate responsibility is. 
readily undertaken and creanized cudeavont. 
easily put into operation thro gh the mediam of. 
the biräiaris or caste brotherhoods A karefid 
stady of Indian society brings to light tHe 
enormens amount of work that is being done 
theough these agencies. Work of a social and 
philanthropic atre is accomplished with case 
dnd without friction through the instrumentality 
of caste twotherhioods, with their varied and 
sometimes conflicting interests and different 
occupations —bodies which at first sight seem to 
be so archaic atid doomed to failire, 
if judged from s western standpoint The 
récent chariges in otr political rorstitu- 
fion Mave brought into relief the trefticit 
dos power which Biridaris «till veield in this 
conntry ; amd it stands to reason thit no means: 
should be neglected which affords any ressam- 
able opportunity for brindeasting the principles 
of improved agriculture and of putting: them into 
actual practice. Constituted as our people are, 
it is easier to palvanist our economic organiza: 
tion and make it operate smoothly and with 
greater profit by perfecting the administrative 
machine and bringing it into closer. and more 
intimate touch with the problems of everyday 
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dife; and the only agency available for the 
purpose which commiands traditional prestige 
and authority is thé Distritt Officer. "Through 
‘tim con be linked up all the varions activities 
of the different departments of the State wltich 
‘uve for their purpose the amelioration of rural 
life. The departments of sanitation and healtir 
will also be included along with those of 
industry, agriculture and co-operation, the 
activities of which will be under the direct 
‘control and personal supervision of the adniinis- 
trative lead of the District. Social and political 
life in this country must not be compared with 
the fife in England ; for the English tempera- 
ment is essentially different from the Indian. 
The comparison Will be more useful if it is 
institwted with people like the Fren h, the 
Germans or the Japanese, who are more bureai- 
sratically organised than England js. It is alsa 
‘Necessary to examine ow own national 
character more critically with a view to adapt 
our policies and methods of action in consonance 
with its peculiarities, It isa singatar fact that 
outside the Western Presidency and Rajputana 
organising capacity of a high order jm the 
spheres of industry und trade is rare in. this 
country. ‘The sure of the Punjabis, Bengalese, 
the Madrasis and the U.P. me in the industrial 
Commercial life of the country is almost insignifi- 
sant relatively to their numbers. ‘This is 
Particularly true of large business. This 
peculiarity docs not seem to have come into 
hein with the advent of the British but scents 
to be of cvon earlier origin, if we are to helieve 
the testimony of European travellers nf the 17th 
arid the 28th centuries. Business ability even of 
a moderate character is not so generally met 
with fit these parts as is, for instance, the case in 
Gujarat. My plea, therefore, for greater officialis. 
ation of the movement such as of co-operation, 
the fundamenta! principle of which according to 
European writers is one of complete non-inter- 
ference hy the State, is more applicable to these 
provinces than to the Western. Presidency, 
What is suggested is not ta revolutionize the 
existing practice, but merely. to hring the 
administrative machine in closer touch with the 
People and to make its component, nt present 
Somewhat distinct, parts work in greater concert 
for the common weal. The dominance of the 
District Officer does not necessarily mean ‘more 
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official control over the activities ol the depart- 
ments of credit, industry and agriculture, s 
much as his enlistment as one of the chief 
Workers responsible for the efective spérvisian 
amd practical realization of the reforms tobe 
initiated hy these great departments, in 
one of the complaints which is often heard. 
against bodies manned by non-official agencies 
such as our District and Municipal Boords, 
Co-operative Ranks ete., is that with the periodic 
change of masters the power of the petty official 
is very much increased, while the fear of swift 
and cfective punishment is. correspondingly 
diminished. This paradox of inervased power 
of the petty offcialdoin as « resilt of increased 
transfer of responsibility. to non-official bodies 
cunt casily be verified by actual experience. My 
Proposal is not to reduce the non-official control 
Sr power by eme jet, but only to bring thé 
aehministration and the publie workets together 
inv an effective union and to do away with muck 
red-tape and formalities which clog the wheels 
of improvement and flourieh even under non- 
official aegis, practically Wnehecked. 1 only. 
Plead that the district officer should be the 
Principal executive officer of the natiou-bnilding. 
Separtinents, which bave for their aim the 
Wwellare of the agriculturists. He is still the 
person most in routed with the dificuMies amd 
roubles, the weaknesses and strength of the 
village people amd now thar he fs no. Muiger 
Tesponsible for the District and Municipal 
Roards, he may be entrusted with the great 
mission and problem of rural welfare, the 
different sides of which can through kim be dealt 
with as an integral prohlem by thote responsible. 
forlavimg down ihe high principles of State’ 
Policy. His enrolment among: the inissionaeies 

i the departments of agriculture, redit, 
industry, sanitition and Health scems to ie td 
he at least the only method to evoke sustained. 
Popular support: and interest ít the present state 
‘ef the country, Such à method may not. be 
flattering to our newly-foind democratic cone 
aclousness, but if it is useful and hears in Telf 
the promise of even temporary süccese in wu 
intermediate stage of progress, it is the ditty. of. 
the practical man to accept it; for anything dona. 
towards the soliti and simplification of p 
great problem af economic regeneration affects 
the welfare of the millions and bro tanto the 
resources of the Naliot, 4 
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MAULVI MUHAMMAD HUSAIN AZAD.* 


By Kuaw Eamant Suam: Aupvr Ovapre, Bar-at-Law, 


Among. the Dentinctors of modern Urdu 
Tterature, who Inve mmde it what it is to-day, 
Koeie ententi akri spata) 1bat rasis agba 
than that of Shams-ul-Ulema Manlvi Muham- 
mat Husain, sud. His life was devoted to 
earning and his literary work not only added 
materially to the stock bf Urdu literature, bwt 
velormed. public taste as to rhe yuality pf Urdi 
poetry and prose and sot up a high standard of 
excellence for writcrs of Urdu. Like-many of 
His distingdished contemporaries he helonged 10 
Delli, whieh ean rightly claim credit for having 
produced him, but Lahore too has o right to 
shore with Delhi the bonour of owning lim, as 
it was here that the greater part of his fife was 
spent aml almost the whole of his literary work 
accomplished, He came w Laboro as an exile, 
Jut eventually. adopted this place as his home, 
and found here a cogeninl atmosphere for his 
literary activities, He met with considerable 
encolifagetticht and appresiution at the hands of 
some eminent. western. scholars and education: 
alists with whom he came itt contact and among 
Whom the names of Colonel Holroyd and Dr. 
Leitner may be specially mentioned, * 

"he story of Azad’s life is full of great 
interest and in some respects extremely: 
futhetic. I ani indebted to his grandson, Agha 
Muhammad ‘Tahir, for à brief account of the 
author's old family amd early career. Muhani- 
Wd Husain was borr in Dell about 2837 ALD, 
(1245 A-H.). Hix father, Maulyi Mohantmad 
Bagir, oceupied an important position in the 
Jiterary circles of Dolli in those days. Moulvi 
Mohammad Baqir belonged to a family of 
Hamdan, i Persia, which traced its descent 
from Salman Farsi, a well-known disciple o£ the. 
Prophet of Arabia. A representative of that 
family, Mirza Muhammad Shikob, was the first 
to migrate to India. He was a great scholar of 
Shia theology and soori became n religioits leader 
of the Shia community iu Delhi, After him his 
son Manivi Muhammad Akbar occupied the 



























TUM was frs delivered ss a lecture. mder the 
auspices of the Panjab: University 





same position, Maulvi Muhammad: Bagie was 
tbo ouly sou of Maulvi Muhammad Akbar, and 
was educated at tfe Arabic College at Delhi, 
after he had completed his studies at home, He 
belonged to the very first batch of men that 
came out of that College and among those who 
were educated with him was a well-known 
Punjab scholar, K. B. Syed Rajab Ali, ef 
Jagraon in Ludhiana District, Maulvj Mulam- 
mad Bagir got employment as a reader it a 
Court but his father persuaded hini to give wj 
the job and to devote: himself to the teaching of 
religion like his forefathers. Among the 
ussocintes of Mantel Muhammad Bagir's youth 
was the fatous post Zauj and this fact had u 
wnique infiwence on tbe carcer of Muhammad 
Husain: sad. Azad thus came in contact witht 
one of the best writers of the Urdu verse, and 
even as a youth he went witi Zaty to some of 
the great poetical contests cf Delhi, wHere he saw 
other great writers of verse and fall opportunts 
ties of weighing the relative meris of Zang aul 
his contemporaries. He himself began to write 
whazals which hud the privilege of being 
corrected by Zang. Tt was this practice which 
gave hís-verses the neat finish that characterised 
them, 

Maulvi Muhammad Hustin in addition ta 
the opportunity he thus had of writimg verse, 
also got a very good chance of developing a 
Taste for prose, as his father Necame the editor 
of the Urdu Akhbar of Delhi, which was, 
perhaps, the first Urdu newspaper started in 
Delhi or perhaps im Indi. "The mewspaper did 
mot last possibly very long bnt must lave 
proved. of considerable Help in making: cad the 
great publicist he afterwards became- 


Azad's education like his father's was partly 
at home and partly iu the Delhi College, where 
be was a contemporary of Maulvi Nazir Ahmat 
and Maulyi Zakantlal. When. these three were 
reading in the Delhi College, who could have 
known that cach one of them would shine as w 
star on the firmament of Urdu literature? It 
is remarkable that Muhammad Husain, even as 
a youth in his teens; had an mtense desire to 
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devote himscl to learning for the whole of his 
life. Once a distinguished European visitor 
come to the College and after examining the 
boys, put them a question as to what they would 
do on finishing their studies. Each answered 
the question according to his own inclination, 
When the tum of Muhammad Husain came, 
he said : "'1 shall acquire further knowledge and 
then spread among junitrymen whatever 
fight 1 possess or rec It need hardly be 
said that he lived mp to this noble ideal. 

‘The smooth course of Azad's tiie was 
suddenly interrupted by the Mutiny of 1857 
A. DB. Mavivi Muhammad Bahir had given 
shelter to Mr. Taylor, Principal, Delhi College, 
when the mutineers were going for every 
Europeas whom they could get hold of aud 
fd concealed him in a room inside his 
Toiambgra. "The mutiuzers came to know of it 
anil surrounded the place. The Mavlvi managed 
to take him ont of his hiding place and 
was taking him to a mosque for shelter, when 
Ar. Taylor felt that all would be soon over with 
im and handed over to the Maulvi a bundle of 
Currency notes on the back of ome of which he 
wrote something in Latin. He told the Mauhvi 
that if the English succeed in getting back 
Delhi, the currency notes should be made over 
to the first Englishman whom he might come 
across, Mr. Taylor was taken to the mosqu: 
sy the Mativi but this was found out by the 
awwtineezs the next day, who caught him and 
killed him. When the Mutiny was aver and 
the British re-entered Delhi, Maulvi Muham- 
mud Bagir, true to his trust, made over the 
curcency notes left with him by Mr. Taylor to 
9 Colonel, little knowing that ke had been hold. 
ing in trust his own death warrant and was 
Mélivering it himself. What Mr. ‘Taylor had 
Witten in Latin om one of the notes was that 
Maui Muhammad Badir had at first given 
him shelter for some time but had eventually 
foiled him, and bad wot tried to save him, The 
Ma-lsi was, therefore, suspected of having been 
Identified with the mutineers and was ordered 
to be shot dead and his property conf 
cated. “This rendered Azad homeless. He left 
Delli with the women and children of the 
family and the only thing that he managed to 
save irom the general rain that suddenly over- 
took the family, was » bundle of manuscript 
perms ol his great Master Zang, which were 
subsequently published by him in his enlarged 
n of Dises-i-Zut with a suitable preface. 
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Azad and his people took shelter at Sonepat 
with an old employee of theirs, who had served. 
im their press at Delhi, but as he learnt that he 
might also be arrested as the som of Maulvi 
Mohammad Bagir, he left Sonepat, disguised as 
a faqir, while his family remained at Sonepat, 
He came to Jagmon and met his father’s old 
friend, Maulvi Syed Rajab Ali. He treated himi 
very Kindly and sent for his family: from Sone- 
pot. After some time Syed Rajah AH 
a press at Ludhiana, where Asad begun to work. 
as s calgraphist After a short time 

visited Lucknow in 1858 A.D, and the 
acquaintance of the literary men there. He 
came beck to the Punjab and temporarily got 
employment in the Jind State. He did not, 
however, find employment in the State congenial: 
to him and came to Lahore, where a consin of 
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ul-Ulema, in. recognition of his learning. 

His connection with the department of 
Public Instruction im the Punjab gave him the 
opportunity of accomplishing what Nature had: 
fitted him for. Now his literary work began 
iu igit earnest. His earliest productions were 





It deals with the period of Akbar and tells us 
all about the galaxy of remarkable men who 
gathered round Akbar’s throue and made bis 
feign one of the most famous in history. 
was long engaged in collecting materials for this 
work and unfortunately could not bring it 
himself, and the first edition of the book 
bought out by the enterprise of one of the 
known of liis old. pupils, Maulvi Syed Mi 
Ali. "he most remarkable book, however, in 
the writings of Azad is his Ab-i-Hayat, which is 
a history of Urdu poetry from the time of the 
earliest poets like Wali to the time of Zaug and. 
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Ghalib, This book is admitted on all hands t9 
be the best of its kind in Urdu literature- 
There were, some tozkiras written before, but 
they give very little account of the lives of 
the poets and little or no criticism, They oniy 
iive specimens of the poems of each writer. 
‘This was a distinct improvement on them and 
gave in the form of au interesting and readable 
arrative the story of Urdu poetry, Consider- 
ing the meagrencss of the material, which was 
available, this achievement of Asad is 
to great admiration and must have cost him 
amount of labour when he was collecting 
juformation from various sources. It has beet 
said by some critics that inaccuracies have crept 
in here amd there in certain details and that at 
places the author has even drawn on his 
imagination a good deal. "That may be tre to 
some extent but, taking the work as a whole, 
we cannot be sufficieutly grateful to Azad for 
the pains he took in producing his Ab-i-Hayat. 
It is necessary that some one should now 
supplement this book by an account of the 
period after Ghalib and bring the history of 
Miterature up-to-date, including in it mof only 
Accounts of later poots but also of © 
rose-writers-* 

‘Another Urdu book of Asad which may be 
mentioned is the Subhandan-i-Faras, im which 
he traces. the development of the Persian 
Janguage and literature. t is really a collection 
of lectures dealing with the subject aud is a. 
compilation, which van be very hetpiul to 
students of Persian literature. Among the 
imaginative writings of Azad the book that 
deserves the foremost mention is his Nairang-i- 
Khayal, which is so well-known and so widely 
appreciated that T need not say much about it, 
except recommending it for perusal to those 
who have not already read this beautiful 
allegory. 
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Haying referred to some of Azad’ famous 
prose works let us turn to his poems. T need 
hardly say that his published posms occupy only 
‘4 small volume and that his fame ws a great 
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poetry also are (1) Shalr-al-tfind (Vol, 1) hy Mootann 
Ridas Salam Nadvi and £zal-e-Rawa y Siaulana Hakim: 
Abdal Hale—bottt feed by Ube Maarif Press, Azani 

Work dealing with rds prose lueratere 


Yehya Tanis, Plender, 
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writer depends mainly on his ptosewritings. I 
must add, however, that he was by nature # 
true poct. His heart was full of poetical ideas 
and if he had chosen to shine as a great poets 
he had the distinction within his grasp. I 
think there must have been a time in his Hi 
when he made the choice for himself to 
specialise in prose His far-seeing eye must 
have perceived that what the Urdu language 
amd literature needed most was good prose amil 
he devoted himself to it heart and saul, He 
wrote poetry in prose. There are passages iff 
bis prose in which it is just as dificult as it i 
in good verse to substitute one word for anotber 
ër Xo change the order in which words ane 
placed: Words flow from his pen which are 
hot only full of poetical rythm but the ideas 
clothed in them are poetic. This is not all- 
Feeling, which is the essence of poetry, charac- 
terišcs his prose writings, IE he is talking of 
Wd poets he seems to be living with them, 
feeling for them and sharing their joys and 
griefs, their failures and successes. Such being 
the characteristics of his prose, his poetry. could 
not be without them, M. sad, the collec 
tion of lis published poems, is wellewortli 
reading, ‘These poems, along with the poets 
of Hali, written before the famous, Mussaddde 
of the Tatter, mark a definite stage in the pro- 
gress of Urdu literature, It is ‘interesting to 
note that both these reformers of Urdu 
worked bi the Education Department in. the 
Punjab and this co-operated in bringing about 
this reform. They advocated that eld ideale. 
and forms of poctry. must change and) they 
themselves kel the way. In i8j4 a literary 
society was founded in Lahore, at the first 
meeting of which a lecture was delivered by. 

in which le appealed to fis countrymen 
to tap the stores of English to enrich their own, 
literature. He said :— 

“The gems that can tow adam your 
literature are locked im English boxes, which 
are placed close to us but we are unaware of 
their existence. Chir countrymen who have 
acquired a kuowledge of the Englisit language, 
have got the keys of those boxes and T appeal tò 
thom to help us in securing the gema. T ask 
them whether they bave realised or not that the 
Heritage of their ancestors is about to disappear. 
Hive they no sympathy with that heritage and. 
will allow it to decay??? 

He described his ideal of “eloquence,” in 
the following words in the sume lecture. 
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“Bloquence does sot consist in flights of 
dmagiiation and exaggeration, nor in the beauty 
of rhymes and metaphors nor in high sounding 
words and expressions, Its tre test is this: If 
We have in our mind a feeling of pleasre or 
grief, ofa liking or dislike for something or of 
fear or unger, our description of it should con- 
vey to the hearet the same fecling or the same 
impression which he would have received if it 
Tad been his own observation or experience." 
To illustrate what he advocated Azad wrote 2 
Masnavt, giving @ graphic description of night 
time when the whole world goes to sleep. This 
Masnast was recited after the lecture and was 
very much appreciated, Another Masnasi which 
d wrote later is known as the Subh-il'mmid 
(The Morning of Hope). ‘The author shows 
how hope is the one source of inspiration and 
encouragement in all walks of life The 
Masnaci Hub-l-Walan dealing the love 
of one's own couitry and the Aman 
or the “Dream of Penco are equally remark- 
able poems. A few Ghazali of Asad which 
have Leen printed slong with his longer poems 
show that he could have heen a great Ghazal 
writer if he wished. 
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‘There is one phase af Azad's life tọ which 
mo reference has been made yel. He was a 
great traveller. He once went to Central Asia 
with Dr Leitner, who was depnted ou a 
political mission, Dr. Leitner disguised himself 
as a Mulla, a role which he could easily fulfil 
on account of bis Oriental learning. Azad and 
one or two other Indian scholars went about 
‘with him as his assistants, Asad gathered a lot 
of valuable experience in his travels and on his 
return wrote about them and also published some 
text-books of Persian. It was during these travels 
that he hud a tmique experience which, ia the 
light of subsequent events, would be of great 
interest (o students ol psychology às a remark- 
able phenomenon of the working of the human 
mind. He wus sojourning in Bokhara, dressed 
as a Qualandar (Darvish), with a tall cap on his. 
head. He went to a baker's shop to have tls 
fond and had just started taking his meal when 
his eye fell oma poor lean man who was sitting 
there, “He was so lean that there was hardly 
any flesh Jeft on his bones. He asked him his 
name. The man repiied that his name was 
Muhammad Husain. He asked him to what 
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place He belonged. "The reply was "Delhi" 
He asked him the name of his father. ‘The 
reply was “Muhammad Baqir." Azad was so 
startled by this that he could not take any- more. 
ood and ran away from the piace and teft 
Hokhara at once. This incident he related, on 
his retum, to the members of bis family. gud it 
has been narrated to me by his grandson, Agha 
Muhammad Tahir. Strange as this incident is, 








it explains to some extent Atad mental 
deriigement, which followed a long time 
after. It #5 4 permanent source of regret to the 


adimirers of Acad and his work that the world 
was deprived of the benefit of his literary 
activity for about twenty years before his deatlt. 
"Those wlio knew with his enchanting 
powers of conversation and his love of wit and 
lmmour, were shocked to fud him silent yet 
alive. Even affer this forced retirement. from. 
s be was a familiar figure in Lahore, cons- 
tontly walking, according to his old habit, fü 
the gardens round tlie city, speaking to no one 
aid appearing ag if something wes absorbitig his 
thoughts, In those days the peculiar hallucins- 
tion under which ie was working was that some 
enemy had so arranged things that à perso 
bearing the name of Muhammad Husain was 
going about as a man with a deranged brain and 
giving liim a bad name. When he talked to old 
or relatives in those days he used to try 

to disillusion them on the subject and to assure 
them that he was all right. It is noteworthy 
that he continued reading anil writing even in 
that state of mind, The books mostly read by 
him at the time were those on religions 
philosophy and his writings in those days were 
‘of a mote or less incoherent character, A little 
book called the Supsk Namák ropeesents the 
efftisions of his period. The two words which 
make wp the name of tlie book ate probably 
coined hy the writer, who purports to found 
some new religion, ‘the revelations of which 
ae contained in that little volume. Teis pain- 
ful to refer to this dark period) of Asad’s life 
and Tam glad to go back to a brighter period. 
I have scade said that he was m well- 
travelled man, ‘The visit he paid to Central 
Asis with Dr. Leitner was about 1867 A.D. 
"hat, however, was in the course of duty and at 
the expense of Government and is not so note 
Worthy as his visit to Persia it 1885, the 
expenses of which he bore himself, spending 
About ten thonsand rupees of his own hard- 
samed money. Tt was one of the ambitions of 
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his life to have a great manuscript library for 
research work. He had been collecting some 
hooks lere amd onc of the objects with which 
lic went to Pérsia was to collect some manus- 
cripts there. He steceeded in bringing some 
valable books from Persia and was going to 
present his whole collection to the publie by 
founding a library, when the illness referred to 
above intervened. It is fortunate that a good 
part of -Lsad's collection is now preserved in the 
Punjab University Library and is uot lost to the 
world. Azad was keeping a diary during this 
visit to Persia, out of which it was bis idea to 
produce a hook of travels. How interesting 
that book would have heen if he bad been able 
to write it can well be imagined. That inten- 
tion remained wnfulfitied but Iuckily Bis notes 
bave been found by Agha Muhammad Tahir, 





Br 
who has published them in an interesting little 
volume, called Seiri-ram. This is one of the 
‘several posthumous publications that have beer 
brought out by his grandsow, whose efforts dit 
this direction deserve appreciation. 

Azad"s letters also make interesting reading. 
‘The first collection of his letters called 
Makinbati-Astd was published by me some 
years ago, but itis now out of print. Lam. glad 
that Agha Mohammad Tahir has brought out 
an enlarged edition of the letters under the same 
name, ‘They are readable from a literary. point 
e view, as well as because they thw: some: 
Tight on the events of his life, 


Azad died at Lahore itt 1910, after more that 
30 years of the wnfortumate malady which cut 
short his entinently useful Htcrary career. 
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By Mr. S. K. SES, B- 
Imperial 





Athe appointment of à. Royal Commission to 
investigate the position of Agriculture and the 
cognate branch of veterinary science in India 
will generally be regarded as opportune in view 
of the present-day outlook of thinking men 
India, who lave begun to realize more than ever, 
that the path along which the initial work of 
nuution-building myst proceed is verily a path 
which. unobstrusively runs to the yonder fields 
where. the Iangrid farmer makes inefcetual 
Jncursions, with the aid of a singulariy: primitive 
weapon and a pair of hare-boncd oxen, into the 
profundity of Mother Earth, already improver- 
jaheil to the point of barrenness by incessant 
demand on her limited productivity. “Indis is 
primarily am agricultural country” is vow a 
Wern-out expression and cam almost be catego- 
rized as an aphorism. With the quickening of 
civic conscionsness, however, engendered by 
actttol or passive participation in the discussion 
India 
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of problems vitally connects! with the welfare) 
of India, there has been on iicreascd aid 
increasing realization of the fundamental fact. 
that in any scheme of national reconstruction. 
the farmer must constitute the nit nround: 
which the fabric cf the nation has to bo woven. 
aud that agriculture, apart from its main mole. 
as a giver of bread to the “tesming millions" 
of India, provides that mental climate which i 
peculiar to the genins of the nition, for 
spirit of India fmds almost sn ectiv iy Gilder’s 
memorable fines - 
"The sense ul pareness in the aie, 
Of wholesome life in growing things, 
Weaving ot blossoms, Blade and wings, 
Perfume sn beauty everwhere, 
Sky, tress, the grass, the very foam 
] dove thers alt—ttat # our boo. 






To those desirons of approaching the 
question of the bettermesit of this premier 
industry of India with a mind open to conviction 
and ivested of all traces of attachment to 
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traditional, althoigh outmoded, methods of 
agricultural practice, may be recommended Dr. 
Clówston's recent volume which reviews in a 
nón-technica] manner the agricultural operations 
in India during the year 1924-25. The wealth 
‘of information it contains within what—con- 
sidefing the vest field it covers—may be 
regarded as the modest compass of 162 pages 
and the lucid and straightforward presentation 
‘of the subject-matter make the book both pro- 
fitable ond interesting reading, whilst the whole 
review is permeated with that spirit of synthesis 
which is particularly needed wher one comes to 
deal with a highly composite science comprising 
such diversified branches of knowledge as 
chemistry, bacteriology, botany, mycology, 
entomology, animal husbandry and dai 
animal pathology and co-operative system 
Tt cam be said at once that rhe outstanding 
fact which emerges from Dr. Clouston's review 
is the supreme necessity for research a= the 
surest and the only. means of placing agricul- 
tural practice in India on a sound tasis, and the 
facts which he alduces to substantiate this pro- 
Position are clinched on to solid figures of 
Statistics in a manner which makes jt impossible 
to disengage them and fing away as mere 
gibberish, as is the wont of a section of the 
public whose amour propre in this sphere of 
knowledge constitutes a serios obstacle in the 
way of viewing the value of agricultural research 
with the detachment of an impartial critic. 
Prejudice against research would appear to 
te, t 2 large measure, dive to the fact that the 
benefits arising out of research are not 
immediately available to the public; who are 
uninitiated into the discipline of that forbear- 
ance which, as is well-known, constitutes a 
dmt of verv high value in the life of the 
scientist. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
as observed by Wilkins,t "the greatest need at 
the present time is for the establishment of mor: 
principles on which experiments may be based,’ 
although he admits that "this clase of work 
usally highly: technical ; it i not casily des- 
cribed in popular language and it is sometimes 
remote front practical application. 
On the other fand, the fact has to be 
recognized that in a poverty-stricken country 
where demand for improved agriculture. is 
urgent and insistent, attempts to inculcate the 
erieuttarsl Research and the 
Wilkins, ‘Danulon = His Majesty's Stationery” Office. 
igas, 168 PP. 
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virtue of patience are not likely to be. taken 
seriously and a line of research has to be 
evolved which should be capable of yielding 
results of immediate practical value to thè 
farmer. A qitasièmpirical type of reseàrch of 
this character could obviously: profitably coticern 
itself with the separation of thie mixtures of the 
ninmheroas virlctics of staple crops cultivated i 
this countey—for these are generally found 
mixed to a considerable degrec—with a view 
to obtaining types quite suitable for different 
soil amd cHimalic eónditioné; or i otlier eases 
entirely new strains might be cyolved by 
hybridization. [tie gratifyiüg to uote that Dr. 
Clotston’s Review bears ample evidence of the 
fact that the possibilities of both these lines of 
research have been steadily kept in views 
although sight has not been lost of the para- 
mount importance of abstract research as tlic 
sirest means of ultimately placing agricultural 
practice in this country on an: enduring basis. 
The rapid pace at which areas baye been laid 
under improved crops in Tudia js strikingly 
shown in the following statement:— 








maru agas 
crop, Acres. Acres. 
Cotton ai Sis sona? 
Wheat Vat p 
(revise! 

Rice osos pd 
Jute 210,363 a953 
Suvareane sang Eos] 
Other. crops D sangre 

Total S708 Sia 











Dr. Clouston observes: “If Rs. 19 per acre-be 
taken as the additional profit. made from the 
adoption of these varieties, it is estimated that 
the annua) valne of agricultural erops of the 
country has been enhanced by nearly seven 
crores of rupees, of which one crore lias beén 
added ih a single year.” 

"The work of raising and testing óf improved. 
types, although not requiring the rigour of 
abstract research, is not really so simple ne it 
might appear at the first sight, inasmtcli a8 
work of this nature necessitates extremely 
lnborious study of the inheritance of characters 
and the crossing of numerous different strains 
under diversified conditions with a view to 
obtdinitig types quite suitable for particular 
localities, or such work may be generally 
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directed wit the object of evolving strains 
{such as is typified by Pusa wheat) better than 
those existing in India, For instanoe, in regard 
to rice, the Agricultural Department of Bengal 
is faced with the problem of producing strains 
which will mature early enough to eliminate 
danger from an carly cessation of rains, such as 
frequently occurs in West Bengal, and endea- 
your is being made to evolve a suitable strain. 
by crossing carly and late aus, and aus and aman 
Varieties, Again, in the case of the two Pusa 
varieties of wheat (Pusa 4 and Pusa 12), although 
oè established superiority over indigenous 
wheats, they lack the awn which is of consider- 
able importance im certam parts of Indi» as 4 
protection against birds. "To meet the demand 
for a bearded variety of wheat with high 
yielding qualities, a series of bearded. varieties 
has been fixed by hybridization between what 
are known as Pusa 6 and Punjab è md a type 
has been obtained which has successfully stood 
the test of large scale trials in ithe ficld. Again, 
the Review states that during the year ending 
31st March, 1925, 671,000 tots of white and 
drown sugar have been imported into India. 
With a view to making: India as self-contained 
as possible, attempts are being, maile ut the Canc- 
breeding Station, Coimbatore, to raise new 
varieties with high-yielding qualities, and over 
two hundred diferent, combinations have this 
Tien attempted and some two lakhs of seedlings 
raised, many of which have proved to be of 
more than average vigour. In the ease of jute, 
agnin, which is one of the most important crops 
grown in Bengal, discase-resistant ‘strains have 
‘been isolated and brought into general cultiva- 
tion, which yield on, an average 250 ths. more 
fibre per acre thi ocal varieties and itis com- 
pitted by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
that the additional profit to the cultivator from 
the adoption of the improved varieties aggre- 
gated Rs, oo lakhs during the year 1924-25. 

Tn regard to what has been termed “abstract 
reseateli,” the Review, on account of the highly 
technical nature of the questions involved, 
judiciously restricts itself to a briof survey of the 
main lions along which contributions have 
een made towards strengthening the fond of 
applied agriculture in this country. As has 
beon mentioned earlier in this review, it is this 
type of research that faces the largest amount 
‘of public epprobrium, for its contributions are 
too subtle to be tangible, although they are the 
most substantial and enduring, As Wilkins 
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tersely pitts it, “Biological research, it the true 
sense of the word, aims at Bnding out the why 
and wherefore; it investigates principles. 
Later on, when such principles have. been 
established, the scientist can use them as a. basis. 





of experimental work, and thus in duc course: 
the farmer reaps. the benefits.” Under this 
section the Review briefly deals with work that 





is being carried on by the Agricultural Depari- 
ment in connection with siich diversified pro- 
Gems as the movements of nitrates in soils, the 
conservation of soil moisture, the fixation of 
nitrogen in soil by non-symbiotic organisms, thu 
relative availability of diferent organic 

tires, the utilization of the sources of natural 
indigenous phosphate, animal nutrition, diseases. 
of crops, insect pests, ete. 

The Review also includes within its scope 
brief accounts of work: done for the improvement 
of livestock and the extension of co-operative 
movement as aiecting agriculture, both the 
subjects being indissolubly bound wp with the 
general question of the promotion of agricul- 
ture in Indi 

‘The section that will doubtless be of con- 
siderable interest to the general public is that 
dealing with the subject oF agricultural, educa- 
tiom, In this informative section Dr, Clouston 
Presents a succiitet account of what is being 
actually done ty the Agricsttural Department 
asa Whole by way of imparting training. int 
scientific agriculture in this country, Briefly, 
the Agricultural Department provis for three. 
types of agricultural ednestion: courses given 
in middle schools to sons of tenants or small 
zamindars who intend to take up farming; 
courses given in provincial agricultural colleges 
to train’ men for employment in the department: 
and for private forming ; amd courses given in 
Agricoltural Research Institute, Pusa and Lusti- 
tute of Animal Husbandry nd Dairying, 
Bangalore, to postaraduate students qualifying 
for the highest appointments in the Agricul- 
tural Services, Much as is being thus done by 
Government for tbe spread of agricultural 
knowledge not only by providing facilities for 
agricultural education but also by orgànizitis 
demonstrations aid exhibitions, it is incumbent 
cm the educated public to assist in infiltering 
into the masses the results achieved by research. 
What obviously is immediately needed is a wide- 
spread and profound awakening to the 
possibilities of scientifc agriculture in this 
country: the mot has to he taught most 
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frankly to accept the well-established facts of 
science and jettison ruthlessly all outmoded 
practices of agriculture. In rhis connexion a 
large field for service is open to the mamerous 
newspapers amd periodicals, whicli, by function- 
ing as liaison agencies between scientifie circles 
amd the outlying public, may contribute sub- 
stantially towards fhe spread of agricultural 
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knowledge in this country, whilst im regard to 
‘the landed aristoctacy of India we may perhaps: 
share Dr_ Clouston’s hope that they “will follow 
the fine example of their class in England and 
other countries in the West, by whose generosity 
it has heen possible to establish and endow 
many educational and research institutions for 
tbe development of agriculture in these ands. 


THE TOMB IN THE ABBEY. 


By Mr. Rustom C. VARERL. 


‘The writer was among the crowd, which 
silently: ond reverently watched; on a cold and 
sainy day, the grent procession which carried 
im its midst the remains of an unknown 
Warrior. 

Representatives of the great and the power- 
ful, of the humble and the poor, of the white 
and the coloured peoples across tlie sea, followed 
the coffin to its final resting-place. For once, 
Thalia was fitly represented by an. Indian soldier 
in civil garb—a son of the soil, who followed 
Teverently in the wake of that great procession 
4s be would have done behind his brother's 
coffin to the buriul-ground ucar the marbled 
mosque of his own lind. Memories of that day 
are ineffnceable. Irreverent queries, concerning 
who be was, have heen hushed with the passing 
of years ; whether he was a heardless hoy who 
went willingly from the shadows of ancient 
Colleges to set the world aright, or a ne'er-do- 
well from the street corners where the public 
onses are, or somie wondernus youth fike Rupert 
Brooke whose music was 4ilenced hefore it 
matured or sote idle village loon, who left the 
village-green and rounded up his nscless life 
with a glorious death; ‘These are We and 
ephemeral fancics arising out of our desire to 
know the mknown ; but with the passing of 
time the: personality of the warrior goes more 
to the background and the symbol of the nation's 
great effort becomes more and more prominent, 
the imperishable part, the ideal is more and more 
emphusired, Has it not been written, for 











innumerable future generations that “He shal) 
live for evermore" —the snpreme symbol oF all 
that is fine and great, the perennial reminder of 
what men can achieve in the grip of ereat 
emotions? Four years have passed singe he wis 
buried, As disillnsionments are apt to follow 
im the wake of great enthusiasms, the eyni= 
gets a large audience and tho reactions arisitie 
Cut of a great war are often exploited by hii ta. 
show the futility of noble endeavours. 


Large hopes were stirred in the minds of all 
nations which led them to do great décds. 
‘There is not a city in the world, there is not a 
Church in Europe where the lists of those who 
fell have wot been engraved on bronze or 
marble, Great artists have vied with one 
another in dedicating their tulont to build. 
beautiful memorials to tbe dead. In the light 
of a very wnsatisactorv peace and a world 
weighed down by debts and misery, by wars 
and rumonrs of war, these pretty tablets in small 
village churches and imposing momiments im 
great cities, alike confront the on-looker with 
the one great question whether the living have 
done their duty by the dead and whether the 


work that was begun in the trenches has heei, 
continued, 








_ Not very far from the tomba wellinten- 
tioned Prime Minister's prayers for the Lord's 
Peace upon earth" and drowned by sabre-rattlimr 
among the extremists of his awn section. a 


the loud and ynigar abuse and vituperation, 
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arising sometimes ext of undoubted grievances, 
of the extreme left of the Opposition, 

Meanwhile, in the gigantic piles round 
abont the Cenotaph, pulsating with a thousand 
activities whose ramifications extend not only t9 
the far-flung extremities of a Great Empire, but 
pertiaps reach: the whole world, putting into 
shape policies which affect the destinies of 
nations, one wonders if these activities are now- 
aduys influenced by memories of the great self- 
Sacrifice which the Cenotaph so wonderfully 
symbolises. 

When we sce passing by it every day the 
Member as Tie goes to move à resolution 
which is, perhaps, going to affect the destinies 
of millions, the would-be satrap who comes from 
‘Downing Street after an interview, with the 
Premier, the newspaper-man on his way to the 
Honse, for his morning tale of policy and 
ambition, of political intrigue and futile 
idealism, we doubt whether they will colour 
their resolution, policy, or propaganda by the 
Tight of thé great lesson learnt doring the War. 

"What. wonder, then, that one secs thousands 
passing by it to some Bacehanalien festival, 
forgetful of the great carnage even on days. 
dedicated to the dead, One cannot blame them. 
Crowes Dave such short memories. It is up to 
those who mould public opinion—patliament- 
arians and publicists, proprietors of big news- 
Papers, men on the education board, preachers 
to whom the crowd readily lend their ears 
wind to those who claim to speak for labour 
ad those who ask for co-operation from, the 
other parts of the Empire, to saturate their 
policy and action with that idealism which 
Sustained the Empire during a great crisis and 
which one fervently hopes, is not buried with 
the Unknown in the Abbey. 

On the day the German Charge d'Affaire, 
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Herr Ven Hoeedi first laid the wreath on the 
tomb of Le Soldat Incotnu under the arch, be 
did not only recognise the heroism and. valour 
‘of the French Army, but he paid a tribute to 
the valour which Wes submerged im all men's 
hearts and thus nade the unknown pollu, like 
the soldier i the Abbey, not only & source of 
perennial pride to the races to which they by 
right belong, hut, s constant source of inspita- 
tion to all humanity. 

In these days of irreverent and cynical 
journalism, a few politica! propagandists have 
exploited lim for their own purposes, "The 
vomismmists in Frane last year used the tomb. 
under the arch to decorate their election mani- 
festoes. An idealistic youth wrote a drama 
‘The tomb under the Arch" making the wn- 
known poilu the hero of his theme, drawing on 
himéelf the wrath cf Marshal Foch and was the 
indirect cause of a few ducts and exchange of 
fisticuffs and a flinging of chairs. Such things 
do not often happen out of Paris ; they are 
almost impossible in England, The reverence 
which lies deep in Northern races saves them 
from many impossible and indccoro"s-sitcations 
in which the Latin with djs adventerous 
temperament often lands himself One rarely 
secs in England such rude and. irreverent 
‘exploitation, in words or pictures, of | 
subjects by interested parties 

When the Indian who stands by the grave 
in the Abbey where all trite hickeritigs of race 
and: creed are hushed—in the presence of the 
Unknown where all humanity can meci without 
distinction of race or creed,—one wish saturally 
wel up in his heart that the qualities for 
which the Unknewi will stand as a symbol 
throughout the ages wi! be brought to bear by. 
Englishmen in co-operation with Indians, i the 
difficult task of building a great future for this 
ancient land. 
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THE PRESENT POLITICAL, SITUATION IN INDIA.* 


By Sik CHMANLAL SETALYAD, 


In order properly. to appreciate the present 
political situation in the country, it is useful to 
tecall very shortly the events and causes that 
have constructed the present situation, After 
the British Government established itself in 
India, it developed a highly. efficient system of 
administration and restored tranquillity amd 
security of life and property throughout the 
country iit a matmer smknown for a long time, 
The people felt that they were umder the reign 
of law and justice, and British rule in the 
begining endeared itself to all classes. But 
the highly developed and eficient administra- 
ton soon came to regard itself as infallible and 
indispensable for all time- It was taken as 
axiomatic that the British were to administer 
the country for all time and that self-governing 
ludis was unthinkable, although some broad- 
minded British statesmen spoke of it as a goal 
to be attained in some dim remote future 
beyond human ken. No serious steps were, 
therefore, twken to At Indians for self-govern- 
ment or to give them military ‘training which 
would have enabled them to defend theit own 
country from foreign invasion. It was mot 
realized that good government can never be a 
substitute for self-government and that India 
once secured from foreign aggression and 
internal commotion under British rule, must 
begin to yearn for self-government, 

‘This unimaginative attitude was all the more 
surprising. when Western education with all its 
implications had been introduced by the British 
Government, and Universitits and Schools had 
been established. The young generation, im- 
bued with the lessons and ideals of liberty arid 
freedom drawn from the study of English history 
and literature and fred by the writings of the 
great English masters, were mot going to be 
satisfied with a system under which Indians 
Were t6 be merely hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in their own country and were to have 
mo effective part in its administration and in the 
shaping of its destiny. They were not going 
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to reconcile themselves to a system of adminis- 
tration, however efficient und whatever fS ac- 
knowledged benefits, which excluded their best 
men from a share in the govermatce of the 
country and which apparently meant to keep 
them under the perpetual tutelage and trustee- 
ship of the British, While Indian States were 
efficiently: administered by men. like Sit Salar 
Jung, Sir T, Mahado Rao, Sir Dinker Rao and 
others, men of equal anid’ greater capacity in 
British India were denied the power and oppor- 
tunity to which they were entitled; 


‘This state of things ted tothe birth of the 
Indian National Congress in 1855. ‘The Congress 
unfiinchingly toiled for thirty years during 
which period it was im succession mistrasted, 
ridiculed, abused, threatened and tolerated! by 
Government, although it must be acknowledged ' 
that it received the sympathy and support of 
some broal-minied Englishmen, Although tie 
Congress effected a good deal in improving the 
administration by its sustained ctiticism of 
public affairs, no appreciable advance was made 
towards the goal of self-government. ‘The 
Councils were enlarged in 1892 atd in 1999 ad 

the elective princ ple was introduced, but the 
Councils so entarged, although they exercised f 
a very wholesome influence on the administra- 
tion, without power and without responsibility, 
became dignifie debating societies. 
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"Then came thc Great War in 1614 which 

altered tie whole outlook of human affairs | 
throughout the world: India stood steadfastly 
loyal to the British Empire, and its people and 
Princes did their part. A' genuine feeling of 
appreciation and gratefuiness towards India was. 
roused in the British mind and, on the other 
hand, India, having participated’ and helped in 
fighting the war for liberty and freedom and 
ivilisation, was stirred by the legitimate aspira- 
a and ambition to be a self-governing 
Commonwealth. For- 
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dominion in the British 
tunately at that time was installed at White- 4 

hall an Englishman with large and sympathetic ^ 4 
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vision ready to grasp the psychological moment 
ta put India on the road to self-government and 
make her a valable unit in the British Empire. 
‘The famous declaration of August, 19t7, was 
made defining the goal of the attainment by 
India of responsible self-government and the 
Secretary of State came to India with the 
Viceroy, visited all important centres, and 
collected information and views regarding rhe 
Jines on which constitutional advance could be 
made: AN political parties in the country at 
that time fully co-operated im the enquiry. 

The fact must be remembered, but is very 
often forgotten in condemning the Government 
of India’s Act of r019, thut the schemes submit- 
ted) to the Secretary of Statt and the Viceroy 
by the Congress ux well ax by the Muslim 
‘League did not contain the element of responsi- 
bility. Tt was Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy 
who rightly insisted that unless responsibility 
was introduced to begin with im the Provinces 
there could bo to real start made for self- 
government, ‘The Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
followed and although the Reforms therein re 
commended were not considered adequute, 
specially as regards the Central’ Government, it 
was recognized thot a substantial step forward 
was iwing taken towards responsible Govern- 
ment. ‘The inherent difficulties and weakness 
of Dyarchy in the Provinces were indicated, but. 
ft wus conceded at the time that there was no 
‘The Southborough 























division of functions in the Provinces between 
the Reserved and Transferred halves of Govern- 
ment, and the frarchise for election. 

Thail the honour of serving on the ‘Functions 
Committee and at every place we visited and 
took ovidence the Committee were very cn- 
thusiastically received by people of All shades 
of poi After the Committees. 
made their report the Bill for the Government 
of India Act ‘was drafted and Indians of all 
political parties fully co-operated by sending 
Hepttations to England to give evidence before 
the joint Parliamentary: Committee with a view 
io improve the Bill. Unfortunately, nt about 
this time other events were happening which 
fe destined to deflect the public mind in other 
directions. 
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It was in February, 1919, when the South- 
borough Committees were actually considering 








their reports in Delhi, that the Rowlatt Act was 
introduced in the Viceregal Legislative Comme 
‘This Bill evoked tmanimous opposition from: the 
Tudian community. and alf Indian, members, 
whether elected or nominated, solidly voted 
against the Bil. "The Government of India 
with the then official majority im the Council 
were determined to carry: the measkire, and event 
the suggestion to adjonmi the consideration of 
the Bill to the Simla Session in September made. 
by the late Si Surendramath Banesjea was 
niggatived, Great resenument was felt at Bie 
time at the attitude of the Government in rash- 
ing through the measure on the eve of great 
constitutional changes; «nd an atmosphere of 
distrust was created itr respect of tha good faith 
and intentions of Government, ‘This was all the 
more regrettable us Government, after having 
insisted upon tho great danger of delaying the 
measure, never found it necessary 1o apply dt 
to any place ín British India, wad thë Act, 
having remained an unused instrument, was 
repealed after the Assembly under the Reforms 
came into existence. 

"The great agitation that swept over the 
country in connection with the Rowlatt Act first 
brought Mr. Gandhi to the surface. He wt shut 
tine started te. creed of Satyagraha, passive 
resistance and civil disobedience which was 16 
have such far-reaching consequences on thë 
political progress of the contry. But, evei 
with all the widespread discontent and distrus: 
in the good faith of Govemment as thè result 
of the agitation against the Rowlatt Act, the 
constitutional advance seetired by the Govers- 
ment Of India Act of 1919 still receivell recogni- 
tion, And, although the advance secured was 
felt o be inadequate, cvcrebody was prepared. 
to work it fully as the first instalment, Tho 
Congress at ite Amritsar Session in December, 
igro, resolved that the Reforms should hw 
worked and, on the motion of Mr, Gandhi hime 
self, actually pussed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Montagn and the British Parliament for this. 
vammest of their desire to lead [idia bo self 
government, B 

At this very time, however, other events had. 
happened and were happening which brought 
about a radical change in the public mind. 
Following the unrest created by Mr, Gandhi's 
preaching of passive resistance and civil dis: 
obedience, disturbances and disorders broke out 
im various parts of the country, ‘The most 
serious of these disorders happened in the 
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Punjab in March-April, 1919, and martial law 
was proclaimed. Ugly rumours about the 
happenings under the Martial Law Administra 
tion werc afloat throughout the country and 
Ultimately the Government of India appointed a 
Committee of Enquiry under the presidency of 
Lord Hunter which took evidence at Lahore, 
Amritsar and other places: I was a member of 
that Committee and 1 fully remember the great 
excitement and feeling created throughout the 
country by the disclosures made in the evidence 
that was placed before it. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Gandhi the Congress people refused to 
Jead any evidence before the Hunter Committee 
bit constituted their own Committes of Enquiry. 
Tn May-June, 1920, were published the reports 
of the Hunter Committ ind of the Committee 
appointed hy the Congress. ‘The Punjab events 
were exposed in all their hideousness and a thrill 
of horror passed over the country, The self- 
respect of India was deeply wounded and con- 
fidence in the sincerity and good faith of the 
British Government was rudely shaken, The 
resolution of the House of Lords tending to 
justify the action of General Dyer aud the 
approval of his action by: some members of the 
Etiropean community in India by publicly rais- 
ing a fund to give à parse to him, still further 
embittered feelings, 

Mr. Gandhi who, as observed above, had 
already started the cult of passive resistance and 
Givi} disobedience; declared his disbelief in the 
Reforms and presched the doctrine of non- 
violet non-co-operation. ‘The public, owing to 
the feeling of great distrust of the British 
Government that had been created by the 
combination of the unfortunate events narrated 
dove, accepted Mt. Gandhi as their idol and 
saviour and the Congress at his instance resolved 
upon non-co-vperation with Government by 
resorting to the boycott of the Comeils, the 
Law Courts and ail Government educational 
institutions, Mass civil: disobedience and non. 
Payment of taxes were advocated snd a wide 
Kamipaigh was started to carry out these 
measures, ‘The avowed object was to peralyse 
the administration and make Government im- 
possible, aud thereby compel the existing 
Government to bend to the popular will, 
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How fittile these measures were, has heen 
demonstrated by the ultimate results. Mr. 


TAN REVIEW. 


Gandhi, no doubt, did a great thing in awakening, 
the masses to political consciousness on a scale 
ver done before. But idealist and practical 
as he was, he failed to lead the forces that he 
had created into a proper channel for the good 
of the country and its people, hut misdirected 
them into altogethr wrong and mischievous 
channels, He and his coailjutors fuiled to grasp 
the simple fact that if yon inculente in the 
masses tlie belief that it is right to disobey lays 
and to resort to general non-payment of taxes 
you create such am atmosphere of contempt of 
law and order and disobedience of constituted 
authority that the inevitable result must be 
anarchy and negation of all Government They 
forgot that, while ot the one hand, they were 
demanding full responsible Government for 
india, they were cresting at the same time by 
their preachings of direct action, forces subver- 
sive of any ordered and stable democratic 
Government. But Gandlism for the moment 
swept the country and tho voices of the sang 
element in the community were not bested. 
Unfortunately, at about this time, the. 
Muslims of India were agitated over the Treaty 
oE Sevres and the position of Turkey and thie 
Khalifa and, Jed by Mr, Muhammad AN ani 
Mr, Shaukat Ali who had just thea come ont 
from thoir long incarceration bitter against 
Goverument, joined forces with Mr. Gandhi, 
who im order to gather strengtlt made the 
Khilafat controversy an Indian political 
question. The results of the whirl-wind agita- 
tion that was started. were; as they. were bound 
to be, disastrous. If, day in’ and day out, all 
Throughout the country the existing administra: 
ou is brought into contempt and is painted as 
wicked and satanic it is impossible to keep the 
ordinary man im the street non-violent and Froe 
of race hatred as Mr, Gandhi foolishly hoped. 
could be done, 

‘The effects of Mr. Gandhi's campaign were 
very soon realised in many tragic atid deplorable 
happenings like those at Chowti-chowra amd 
in Malabar in which infuriated crowds resorted to 
murder and arson with the name of Mr, Gandhi, 
the apostle of non-violence, on their lips. Ny 
Moubt, Mr, Gandhi time after time declared him- 
‘self sincerely sorry for these unfortunate evente 
and publicly acknowledged his Himalayan 
blunders atid practised fasting by way of expint- 
ing the sins committed. But he still persisted 
in his eult of non-violent non-co-aperation, mnss 
civil disobedience and general non-payment of 
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axes. Tt was under these conditions that the 
Goverment of Tidia Act came into operation, 
aud the frst elections took place in October- 
November, 1920. 


v 


During all this time the Liberal party had 
kept iis head and its lesders had made every 
attempt to expos: and combat the dangerous 
doctrines that were leading the country to d's- 
aster; but Gandhism for the moment was sll- 
powerful and the Liberal leaders; who np to a 
little while ago were highly respected and had 
many years of publie work to their credit, were 
Aettounced as traitors to the country and intoler= 
Snee was so rampant that for some time it was 
almost impossible for any ane speaking against 
the doctrines of Mr. Gandhi to get a hearing. 
‘The elections of November, voz, were under 
the guidance of Me. Gandhi boycotted by 4 
large proportion of the electorate, but the 
Liberals, in spite of calumny and misrepresent: 
tion, came forward to work the Reforms and 
got elected to the Councils, and some of their 
prominent leaders at considerable sacrifice took 
offices as members of Councils and Ministers. 


The Legislative Assembly and the Provin- 
chal Couneis under the circumstances above 
stated ontered upon their work with a great 
handicap, ‘The elected members and the 
Ministers were unable to make their fuli autho- 
rity folt-as it wae always fling in their faces tliat 
they did sot represent the majority of the 
slectoriite: moreover, the elected tembers, in 
order to avoid misinilerstanding us to their 
being in feauo with Qu bureaueracy, sometime 
‘affered wuressoniny opposition. to Government 
measures, The Ministers in tbe  Provinées, 
Jnstcad of bela regarded as the representatives 
‘of the elected majority of the Council and this 
seconded! full support by such members, were 
regarded with suspicion as part of the bureatt- 
eme Qovormment thus largely marrimg their 
usefulness and anthority, The result was that 
the: mew constittition, espetially in its transi- 
tional singe, never got a fair trial, Dyarchy 
was not in itself unworkable, With good-will 
and proper understanding it, was eapable of 
eig. worked simpothiy attd efficiently. But the 
very spectal atid adverse Conditions that hud 
been created very much impaired its success. 
Tien so, the Ministers im many Provinces did 
very. good work and this was specially the case 
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in Bonibav. The records of the Legislative 
Assembly and of the Provincial Councits for the 
Years 1921-23 show a great amount of good solid 
and heneficial work, During a good part o 
this period this Gandhism and non-co-operation. 
were still popular, although indications were not 
absent of their futility. 

‘The great hiunder committed by Mr. Gandhtt 
and his following in attempting to boycott the 
visit of the Prince of Wales and the deplorable 
disturbances resulting therefrom are common 
Imowledge. Mr, Gandhi still persisted im his 
career of civil disobedionce and non-payment of 
taxes Hill a too indulgent Government, whose. 
toleration was mistaken for weakness and whose 
inaetion led people to believe that the British 
Raj in India was crumbling, prosecuted Mr. 
Gandhi for sedition and he was sentenced toa 
Tang term of imprisonment. 

As I have seid, the work dome by the 
Assembly and Provincial Councils had created 
such a favourable impression that in so2a A 
Resolution was actually carried jn the Assembly. 
with the concurrence of the Government recom: 
ending to the Secretary of State that am 
enquiry be made with a view to see how far a 
further constitutional advance cati be made) 
vurlicr thus roz9 when the Statutory Commis- 
sion was to come out under the Government of 
Indis Act. 


Vh 


Tt was apparent that s certain section of the 
followers of Mt, Gandhi in his creed of nom- 
co-operation were getting restive and were 
realising that it was hopeless to make Govern 
tment impossible and that they could miake 
themselves felt oniy if they came into the 
Councils. ‘This section got their opportunity ta 
carry out their views when Mt Gandhi yas it 
carcerated. Cenvinieed thottgh this sectiom wis 
Hat the only Way to make an advance towards i 
self-government wins to work the new constittte 
tion, they were not prepared to break away from. 
Mr. Gandhi and court unpopularity by 
acksowledging the failure of non-c-operation, 
‘They, therefore, pretendett that they were going 
to the Connells for non-co-operating: from with 
in ami declared that after entering the 
Councils they would there fer uniform, con- 
sistent amd indien 
ernment andal jts measures. This: was how the 
Swaraj party under the Tate Mr. ©, R, Dais came 
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into existence. ‘The boycott of Councils was 
abandoned, the boycott of Law Courts was also 
abandoned, some of the  non-co-operators 
resuming ‘Heir practice in the courts, and 
similarly rhe boycott of educational institutions 
was also abandoned after thousands of young 
stidents tlronghont the conntry had been misted 
into giving wp their studies and ruining their 
career, Atthe election held in November, 1023, 

my of the Liberals and Independents who sit 
tho first Council were unseated and the 
Swarajists eame in large numbers. Tn the 
Central, Proviuces the Swarajists formed the 
majority in the Council, while in the Bengal 
Council and the Legislative Assembly they 
could make a majority when allied with the 
Independents. 

Tt was, indeed, a great straggle between the 
principles the Swarnjists believed im and the 
principles they hind to profess in order to keep 
their popularity. Distritst of Government ereat- 
el by the events referred to in the beginning 
still persisted and tlie certification of the slt 
dax by the Viceroy over the heads of the 
Assembly accentuated that distrust which was 
exploited to the fullest advantoge by the 
Swarajists. Pundit Motito! Nehru, after the 

















manifesto of his party declaring uniform, 
consistent anil indiscriminate apposition. as 
their object in going into the Councils, 
at the very commencement, said it 


Assembly that, non-co-operators thous 
were, they had come there fo cooperate 
‘the Government and jf the Government. mai 
proper gesture they were the men for Govern- 
ment, How im order to justify their’ election 
declaration and pledges the Swarajists made the 
demand for a Round Table Conference and how 
by inyeigling the Independents to support them 
they threw ont the Budget and the Finance Bill 
without considering the merits in recent history, 
Wnt incilewable harm such action did in 
amagonising the British Government and the 
people, is now self-evident. In the Provinces the 
Swurajists took up the futile attitude of refusing 
to tike office. They showed elementary 
ignorance of the principles af responsible gavern- 
ment. Any party which can command o 
‘majority and which disapproves of the actio 
of the Government in power must be prepared to 
shoulder the responsibility of carrying on the 
Government, Swarajists in. the Central Provin- 
ces and in Bengal refused to vote the salaries for 
Ministers und thereby brought about a deadlock 

















seriously crippling the proper administration oF 
the transferred subjects, involving great damage 
to public interests and ultimately brought about 
the retransfer of the transferred subjects to the 
reserved side. 

It is very apparent how seriously detrimental 
to the interests of the country the Swarajist 
attitude has proved, instead of wandering in. 
the wildemess and ploughing the sands for six 
years, all parties had worked the new constitit- 
tion to its fullest advantage, one makes bold ta 
say that no power on earth could have prevented: 
a further constitutional advance and the Statu- 
tory Commission would in all probability Have 
come out by this time for making the necessary 
enquiries Tor such an advance. Instead, the 
Swarajists have supplied every handle and argu- 
ment to those who want to urge that India is 
hot yet ready and fit for ferther constitutional 
advance. Tt is noteworthy that though the 
official creed of the Swarajists was non-co-opera- 
tion they haye on many occasions not refrained 
from co-operation. Tt is remarkable how they 
moved Resolutions and introduced Bills in -the 
Assembly md how they allowed themselves to 
be nominated on various select committees, 

lt is surprising how with the declared 
Swurajist principle of not accepting office, a 
prominent Swarajist, Mr. V. 1; Patel, pot electeil 
As President of the Legislative Assembly whicli 
election in order to be legally effective required 
the approval of the Governor-General, and draws 
a salary of Rs. 4,000 a month paid by the 
Satanic Government out of tlic taxes raised by 
the Finance Bill which tho Swarajists would not. 
co-operate to pass. Ttis inexplicable how u 
memher of the Sworajist. party, which professes 
so entirely to disapprove the present constitution. 
of the Government of India Act of roro that it 
wants to wreck jt, atid who himself only 4 few 
days before his getting into the Presidential 
Chair had openly preached mass civil dis 
obedience, persuaded himself to take the chair 
of the Assembly and work the very constitution 
which the Swarajist party avows it is not pre- 
pared to touch with a pir of tongs. TÈ was 
fuite a sight to see Mr. Patel, who as President 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation bad 
refused to attend amy functions im connection 
with the Vicerov's visit, declaring from the 
chair of the Assembly thot he wonld fully 
fo-operate with the Government and would visit 
the Viceroy ten times in a day jf it became 
necessary and appearing in his white dress al 
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the Apollo Bunder the other day to receive the 
‘in-coming Viceroy. 

‘The fact really is that in their heart of hearts 
the Swarafists were convinced that non-co- 
operation, civil disobedience, non-payment of 
texes and making Government impossible was 
useless, and that the only way of securing 
further constitttiona! advance was by working 
thie present constitution to the fullest advantage. 
But iti doo much to expect them 
openly io acknowledge that they were all 
wrong in tuer  Beroics and that their 
election pledges and boasts were hollow, 
‘Therefore, although in the day-to-day work of 
the Assembly they for ali practical purposes 
have cooperated (as Sir Charles Innes iu the 
last Session acknowledged with regard to Rail- 
way administration), in order to keep up 
appearances they lave continued to make 
theutrical gestures to show that they are still 
‘carrying out their avowed object to obstruct and 
make Government impossibl ‘This pretence is 
ail the more necessary to be kept up in view of 
the forthcoming elections, for it i$ only in that 
way that the clectorate can be Further misled 
and hoodwinked, ‘This is the real genesis of 
the theatrical walk-out of the Swarajists from 
the Assembly aml the Provincial Councils, By 
these tactics, all they have succeeded iu doing 
is to raise prejudice in the minds of the British: 
Pariament amd the Homie Government against 
making a further constitutional advance. 
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lie Deccani Swarajists in the Maharashtra. 
and in the Ceutral Provinces never really 
believed in non-co-operation and civil dis 
obeilicnce. They always pùt their faith im the 
policy of Mr. Tilak which has now come to be 
described as responsive co-operation. ‘They 
tever believed in the nnpractical theories of Mr. 
Gandhi and they laughed in their sleeves when 
Mr, Gandhi promised to the country Swaraj in 
m year, then in further six months, then in a 
further 2 months and so on, om. condition that 
people took to the spinning wheel and practised 
non-co-operation. But these astute people kept 
their views to themselves und allied themselves 
with Mr, Gandhi in the first instance and then 
with the Swarajists uext, because they thought 
their chances of maintaining their influences 
‘with the public were slender without such com- 
Vinution, But even their patience was exhausted 
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and they decided openly to unfurl their banner 
of responsive co-operation which definitely 
included the working of the present constitution 
for all its worth und the acceptance oj offices 
under it, "They had suffered too much nnder the 
disabilities imposed by the oficial Swarajist 
creed and realised that keeping up the pretence 
any longer was harming the best interests of the 
country. The orthodox Swarajists, however, 
were not prepared to throw off the mast and the 
responsive co-operationists were overruled at the 
lust Cawnpore Congress which reiterated its 
beliet in civil disobedience and resolved that 
measures should be taken to educate the country 
to practise it at some fiture time. ‘The Deceant 
Swarajists in Mahurastitra and in the Central 
Provinces thereupon definitely feft the orthodox 
Swaraj party under the leadership oi Messrs. 
Jayaker, Kelker, Any, and Moonje and started 
their separate organisation, 

‘The situation so far makes it clear that the 
Liberal party, throughout, took the correct view 
and consistently acted in the best interests of the 
country. ‘The responsive co-operationist and 
even some of the orthodox Swarajists took sit: 
years to sec, whut the Literal had seen from the 
bosinning, that the omy rational course was to 
(resent Reforms fully and agitate for 
He so-called Independents, although 
they. believed the right cours: wits to work: the: 
Reforms, had not the courage to come forward 
to do so ang to sevk election as the Liberals did 
in 1920. ‘They pocketed their convictions and 
abstained from the elections of 1020 in order to 
avoid popular displeasure which the Liberals had 
the patriotism to face in the public interests. 
‘When they came into the Assembly and the 
Councils in 1924 when the boycott of the. Cotn- 
cils was removed, they flirted with the Swarujists 
and joined hands with them in throwing out the 
budget and the Finance Bill in. the Assembly, 
‘his action hud the effect, evew if it was: not 
designed to that end, of securing for the 
Independents a certain amount of popularity as 
it showed that they wore as much against the 
Government ag the Swarajists. But the Inde- 
pendents mou fomd that they were dragged in 
the mire by their allies the Swarajists and their 
sense of publie duty soon revolted against tha 
wnreasoning attitude of the Swarajists. Schism 
between the Independents and! the Swarajises 
thereupon soon followed which culminated im 
open rupture in 1936, 

When the situation developed like this, i 
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became apparent to all thinking minds that there 
was really no substantial difference between the 
principles advocated by the responsive co-opera- 
tors and the Independents and the principles of 
the Liberal party, lt was too much, however, 
to expect the former openly to acknowledge their 
mistake of six years and embrace the Liberal 
creed and the Liberals, wto have always put the 
interests of the country before petty personal and 
party considerations, came to the conclusion that 
the possibility should be explored af uniting all 
parties and persons whose principles and pro- 
gramme were very nearly the same into 
one strong party, They strongly felt the 
Recessity, ou the one hand, of striving to 
Counteract and foi the activities of those who 
were miíseulding and misleading the public into 
Futile and dangerous paths, and, on the other 
hand, of combating the reactionary forces that 
Were working aguinst further progress and of 
moving into desired action a Government much. 
too cantis and insufficiently responsive to the 
sentiments, aspirations and desires of the people, 
With the object, therefore, of finding a platform 
nd formula which could bring togetler all, more 
OF tess of the same thougit, the Liberal Feders- 
tion held in Caleutta i December tnst appoint- 
Gf a Committee to negotiate with some of the 
ther parties, ‘The result was the inaxguration 
of the Indian National Party at Bombay in the 
end. of April lest ‘The formation of such a 
combination naturally created apprehensions in 
the mind of Pandit Motila) Nehru, the leader of 
the Swarajist party, and it appears he entered 
into negotiations with the responsive co-opera- 
tionfsts for reconciliation. ‘The Sabarmati Pact 
that vens arrived at and its subsequent abandon- 
ment ste recent history well-known to all, Mrs. 
Naid, the President of the tast Session of the 
National Congress held at Cawnpore, when she 
saw that the orthodox Swarajists and the respon- 
sive co-operatiotists were bcing again brought 
together, conceived the idea of bringing about a 
Aarger unity, if possible, by bringing all parties 
Amiderthe Congress roof. Some leaders of the 
liberal party and the Indian National party 
"went at Ahmedabad at the invitation of Mrs. 
Naidu, but nothing came omt of it. 
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‘The differences between the Congress on the 
Tines in which it is at present run and those who 
have left it are:so fundamental, as pointed out 
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by Sir Moropant Joshi at Ahmedabad, tliat mu 
rapprochement is possible unless those who are 
in charge of the Congress machine are prepared. 
to make ihe necessury changes im its eread, 
Constitution, rules and programmes $9 85 t9 
make it really a national institutii, as it 
was at onc time, instead of being a purely 
party caucus as it is at present. Unless the 
Congress is prepared to exclude muss civil 
disobedience and non-payment of taxes as thie 
means to be adopted for attaining self-tovert= — 
ment, members of the Indian National Party 
and tlie Indian Liberal party, who liave definite- 
ly excluded those measures from their activities 
as being entirely wnsuitable aud. positively. 
larminl, cannot possibl join the Congress. 
Further, the Congress has definitely ot jis fuce 
against working the present  constitntion- 
Unless this is altered those who believe i the 
wisdom and desirability of working the present 
Reforms and striving for more, cannot come 
within the Congress foll. Similarly, under the 
present Congress regulations the privilege of 
sending delegates to the Congress is confined to 
certuin Congress Committees and orgunisitions 
less all parties are given proper representation 
in the Congress hy giving the right to send the 
delegates to their associations and organisations, 
they can never have a proper and effective voice 
in the deliberations of the Congress Lastly, 
the Congress requires all delegates to wear 
Khndder at ite meetings. Sneha. compulsory 
tule is conscientiously objected to by many 
people, and wnless the wearing of khadder 
made recommendatory instesd of compulsoty, 
that by itself presents an obstacle- TE was 
apparent in the course of the recent dis- 
cussions at Ahmedabad. that those who sre 
Stil controlling the Congress are im uo mood. 
36-10 reform and liberalise it os to bring: it back 
to its original national character, Mrs, Besant 
may be willing to submit to the compulsory raje 
of wearing khisdder and may be prepared herself, ,- 
and may desire others, to join the Congress and 
thon plead there for their views. It is ime 
Possible to expect a large body of people forming 
the Indian National Party to do so in view of 
the insuperable difeulties pointed out above- 

__ The Swarajists ond their methods have been 
discredited by the experience of the past six 
years. "heir activities have been barren of any 
useful results ond have only succeeded in divide 
ing up the intelligentsia of the country into 
difiorent conflicting groups. Mr. Gandhi his oy 
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ecused to te an effective political force and fus 
wisely retirod filta his Sabarmati aifram. It 
would bre xvod for lim and for the country if 
he refrained from dabbling ay more in politics 
and devoted himself to the work of social reform 
and removal of untoüehability i which sphere 
hie can do a good work. To my mind, 
Mahatmas and Maulanas have fade a pretty 
mess of Tndion politics, and the sooner they are 
put aside, thi better for the country. 

Tt fs high time that the Liberals, the Indepen- 
ts, and the Responsivists should join hauds 
jm combating the Swarsjist politics and winning 
‘oyer the electorate to a proper appreciation of 
the political situation. ‘The inauguration, 
therefore, of the Indian National Party by the 
active co-operation of these three groups is 
opportune and I only hope and trust that the 
new combination will immedintely enter upon 
the active work of educating the electorate. 











‘They must not minimise ile gravity and 
difficulty of the task before them, ‘The 


Swurajists by their powerful organization and 
continous work haye acquired a hold om the 
electorate. Tt ninst.fürther be remembered that 
thie work ofa party whose programme js dee. 
inve and who cmi appeal1o passion and 
prejudice is comparatively easy before the 
oedinary imitiformed popilation, while the tesk 
before those who have to appeal to reus amd 
toiiscl caution is comparatively dificult, ‘The 
Mew combination, therefore, must exert their 
utmost by creating a proper organization and 
collecting the necessary fimds and pushing 
their propaganda. Tt fs essential also that ther 
must place before the public a definite and 
tangible programme of their work. 
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‘The present political situution is, however, 
overshadowed by the very deplorable communal 
tension that has arisen between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans, Th is not useful nor desirable to 
thice the Cuttses of the present state of things or 
te apportion blame for it, "The fact must be 
recognised that somehow or other thc Muslims. 
ave come to feel that further. political advance 
towards selfgovernment in Indis may mean 
Hinili domination and their interests as a mino- 
rity community may not be sufüciently safe 
guarded. Without attempting to investigate 
whether these appreliensions are well-founded or 
not, the fact of their existence nnist be recognis- 
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ed and steps shotild be taken to remove Ehem, 
Ot the other hani, it must also Be recognised. 
that the Hindus are apprehensive that the 
Mislima arë fired by the desire to restore Muslim. 
domination in India. Tt cannot be gainsaid that 
a5 a result of the Muslims of India being affected 
by Pat-Islamie sentiment, the ambition has been: 
aroused in the minds of some of them for the 
restoration of the historic glories of Muslim. rule 
im India. It was ‘unfortunate that the Ali 
brothers and others diverted the attention of tlie 
Muslims of India from purely Intian interest 
to international questions relating to. Turkey 
and the Khilafat. They were led thereby ta 
think and feel more about the position oë Islam 
in, the world instead of their own country and 
the immediate problems relating to its progress, 
socially, economically, and politically. 
committal tension has been further emphasised 
by the unfortunate disputes regarding the play- 
ing of music by Hindus near Mahomedau 
Mosques. Once bitter feelings ure roused among 
the ignorant portion of both, commnnities the 
situation becomes mmanageable, but 1 foel con- 
vinee trat if once the leaders of hotl: cammini- 
tles are able fo banish mistrust by ufrivitg at 
ail understanding aliott the political questions 
hey will be able to allay the tension of testing 
nmang the masses and find a satisfactory solu- 
tion of thc music question. 

lt must iot be forgotten that, beddes the 
Hindu-Muslim question, the” controversy 
between the Brahmins and non-Bralimins is aiso 
assuming a threatening aspect in some parts of 
the country, and requires to be tactfully handed 
iy o proper appreciation of tlie views ard üspira- 
Hons of the jarge non-Brahmin sectión of the 
population. 


‘Where jw ome aspect of the situation which 
Teqtizes to be emphasised, The Government, on 
their part, must uot be slow to move ayd must 
avoid the impression that thay do not make any- 
advance unless they are constrained to do so by 
intense agitation. They must encourage and 
strengthou the hands of the sober and thinking 
elements in the Indian community _ by 
respecting and neccding to their suggestions 
aud demands, "The Government have mn- 
fortunately given too much importance to 
the Swarajists md have ignored the reason- 
able and correct attitude adopted by the 
other political parties, Neither in the Assembly. 
nor in any of the Provincial Councils, except iit 
the Central Provinces, have the Swarajists been 
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in any absolute majority by themselves. Tf 
Government had met the views of the Independ- 
waits and other groups in the various Legislatures 
the temporary alliances between them and the 
Swarajists resulting in deadlocks could have been 
avoided. In various pronouncements Govern- 
ment have declared that a further advance was 
passible only if this comparatively active and 
aióisy party of the Swarnjists definitely would 
abandon non-co-operation, It is difficult to see 
why the attitude of the other political groups is 
to be ignored and further progress is to be 
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denied simply because this particular party has 
chosen to persist jm still clinging officially to 
their creed of nonco-opsration and civil dis. 
obedience, although even they have ow many 
occasions practised co-operation, venture W 
think tint if even now the Government make ty 
their minds to constitute the Statutory Commis 
sion of Enquiry earlier than 1929 and make ait 
announcement to that effect, they will very 
much disable the Swarajist party and strengthen 
those who are for ordered constitutional progress: 
and methods. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF FRANCIS BACON 
(1626—1926). 


By MR. R. 


‘the fragment of the effigy of Queen 
Elizabeth's first Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacom, to be seen in St, Paul's Cathedral, is 
vmé of the few relics of the previous edifice 
which was burnt in the great Fire. York 
Hose in tho Strand, the property of the Arch- 
bislinp of York, became the residence of Queen 
Elizabeth's Tord Keepers and Chancellors, and 
it was there that Sir Nicholas Bacon in January 
156r became thi father by bis second wife Ann 
Adawghter of Edward the Sistb's tutor, Sir 
Athony Cooke) of Francis, York House has 
Missppeared now, so that architectural relics of 
the gremest philosopher and writer who ever 
held high office in the English State are as rare 
fs the remains of Old St, Paul's, 

‘As you walk westward from the City on 
the Thames Embankment, just before you come 
to Charing Cross”, says Dr, Abbatt, Bacon's 
best biographer, “you may see on your right, 
about a hundred yards or so from the river's 
edge, a low, massive, three-arched stone struc- 
tore ‘with two weather-beaten lions at the top 
and some apparently purposeless steps at the 
bottom, ‘This was once n water-gate, designed 
hy Tnigo Jones for the Duke of Buckingham, as 
the entrance to an intended palace, after the 
lattér had at last succeeded im gaining posses- 
sion of the adjacent house and gardens, dis- 
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lodging from them their former owner, Viscount 
St. Alban, more commonly known as Francis 
Bacon, Lord Chancellor, OF the palace that 
Buckingham proposed to build, no more than 
this was completed ; but all the- streets around. 
have turned traitors, and sided with the usurper 
—Buckingham Street’, "Duke Street’, "Villiers 
treet”; not a "Racon Street’ among them! So 
this old crumbling gate (if we except the name 
of ‘York Buildings’, given to a neighboitring 
block of houses) is all that now remains- to marl 
the site of the old York House, formerly the 
residence of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord-Keeper 
of the Great Seal, where Francis, his youngest 
son, was born on 22 January, 1361. Sixty years 
afterwards, tlie disgraced and poverty-stricken 
Lord Chancellor passionately declared that to 
sell fis father’s House to Buckingham would be 
‘a second sentence; and from that we may 
judge how he loved the "ancient. pile', as Ben 
Jonson. cally it, und the gardens pleasantly 
Sloping down to the "Thames on the south, and 
looking to the Strand on the north, where the 
litle Francis spent so much of his childhood 
48 was not passed at his father's country resie 
dence in Gorhambitry, Hertfordshire," 
Milton is the only genins comparable with 
Bacon who took any active part in English 
pol and served the State more or lese 
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dirsetiy when he was not serving his Mase. 
But Milton’s temporal and spiritual biography, 
complicated at times though it is by personal 
passions, is fairly simple in comparison with 
that of the great genius who died on am Easter 
Sunday morning three hundred years ago, to be 
precise on othi April, 1626. 

‘The circumstances of Bacon's death are in 
keeping with what is, after all, the pred 
side of his personality, the intellectual. Near 
the end of March 1926, when he is 65, he rides 
from London to Highgate, his Head full of his 
experiments in physics, Seeing snow on the 
ground he decides suddonly he must test its 
effects in preserving flesh from putrefaction 
To quote Dr, Abbott once more: 

“He alighted from bis coach at a cottage 
Where, as the story goes, he bought a fowl, anii 
with his own hands stuffed it with snow- A 
chill aud sudden sickness supertoning, forced 
itt to resort at once to the neighbouring hetse 
of Lord Arundel, and there, in ignorance of his 
approaching end, ho dictates a letter to thie host 
whose hospitality he had been compelled to 
claim,” 

Only the year before, during the simmer, 
when the plague was raging i London, and he 
is ill, this indefatigable servant of tmth is 
writing to Father Fulgentio, a foreign corres- 
pondent, and his letter is as ardent and full of 
his philosophical schemes as any letter he ever 
wrote. 

‘his man, whose writings are among the 
proudest possessions of English literature, and 
whose intellect remains, notwithstanding the 
imitations in his science and tbe defects of lis 
Philosophical system which have been recog 
nized in the last bimdred years, a momimient 
‘of human. ability, this man when he takes an 
active part in the affaire of his age, which wis 
am age of selfsecking and duplicity in high 
‘quarters, makes ns blush for his humiliation and 
seek anxiously for exenses to cover the revolt- 
ing conduct of so great à genius, 

Tt is not possible in a brief sketch to examine 
the details of the career of Sir Nicholas Bacon's 
younger son, or even to give a list of the chief 
dates in his life. But a few outstanding facts 
and dates may be noted, and before passing on 
to the literary work which has made him an 
immortal in the minds of men, these outstanding: 
items in a Very crowded and complicated life 
may be related to the troubling problem of his 
practical morality; 








OF FRANCIS BACON E 
Bacon's mother Aun, the daughter of Sif 
Anthony Cooke, who was titor to Edward) the 
Sixth, was not only ope qf the highly educated 
and accomplished women of that age whieh: 
prodwéed Lady Jane CGrev, bnt in adüitiom to 
a notable classical scholarship possessed a wilful 
personality aud was a fervent Calviniste Sir 
Nicholas was easy-going, clever, and hod a 
Tumorous turn of wit which his sons Anthony 
amd Francis both seem to have: inherited, Iw 
6, three years hefore their father died, the 
as sons of s Judge, were admitted as 
Gray's Inn. Francis had gone tè 

3, at the age 

s. In 1577, the year after his admiseiui ta. 
Gray's Inu, the ten year old Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, goes to ‘Trinity. Tn 1370, when 
father dies, Francis is with the embassage 

ir Amins Päulet in France, at returns at 
once on hearing the news of an event destined 
to prove sa unfortunate to his worldly prospects: 
Althoagh still but 28 years old, he has impressed. 
muny different kinds of people with his ability 
and learning. Paulet gives hima despatch for 
the Queen amd recommends him to her us & 
youth of great promise: But he Tails to obtain 
assistance at Court from Lord Burghley, who 
had married his mother’s sister, and who had 
a som of his own, Robert, slightly younger than 
Francis, In this particular the intemperate: 
Macaulay was probably correct jn perceiving the 
motive of jealousy for his cwn eon im the 
‘uncle's continued suppression of the ambitious 
and brilliant nephew. At any rate, Bacon te 
tariy disappointed in his expectations as his 
father’s Clever son, aud studies law. In 1582 
hw becomes in "Utter Barrister” of Gray's Inn. 
‘Two years later, at the age of 23, he etiters 
Elizaheth's fifth Parliament as member for 
Melconbe Regis. In this year he writes a 
brilliant Letter of Advice to Queen Elizabeth, 
reviewing the political questions of the day, 
chief of which was the quarrel of Romam 
Citholics, High Churchwen and Puritans. 
Here, as always, when not committed to the 
prse or the condemnation of a particular 
person, Bacon displays a serene detachment, a 
subile discrimination in analysis anā compre 
hensive imagination in generalisation. Here 
amd in the Adserlisement touching the Contro- 
versies of the Church of England which he 
wrote a few years Inter, the only trace of his, 
mother's influence is in the calmly discriminat- 
ing preference for the Puritans" solid virtues 
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Which he reveals. Iu 1597 he publishes his first 
collection af Essays, and establishes at once u 
literary reputation, which is enhanced im 1605 
by the publication of the Advanceme er 
Learning, In the ton years preceding 1597 
mmy events have occhrred, He has been 
member of Parliament dor ‘Tausiton, Liv 
and Middlesex, and just after the appearance 
of the essays enters Rilzabeth's ninth Parliament 
ns member for Southamptou. He has written 
one oF two important political tracts ; he makes 
am eloquent speech iu 1so3 opposing the 
-Government ou à question e£ suhsidies, aud it 
infuriates the Queen against: him and weakens 
the power of his generous friend Essex, in an 
attempt to secure him the place of Attorney 
which is ultimately filled by his enemy Coke, 
Essex cven fails to get liim the subordinate place. 
‘of Solicitor-General. Aimong the historical events 
‘if this period are tlie exeention of Mary Stuart, 
‘the nssassination of the Duke of Guise, the des- 
truction of the Spanish Armada, the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish navy at Cadiz by Essex, 
amd the rebellion of Tyrone. To console Bacon 
for uot obtaining office, and to help him out of 
his financial difficulties, from which he seems 
ever to have been free, Essex gave him an 
estate at ‘Iwickenham and interceded for him 
ith the rich widow of Sir William Hatton, 
{his lady ultimately married his implacable rival 
Cos bwt emne to Bacon for help when her 
daughter by Coke was kidttapped, with her 
Ihtisband’s contivanee, in order that the girt 
should be married! to m brother of the new 
favourite, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
But this brings us to 617, when Sir Francis 
Bacon is made Lord Keeper, In the following 
year Buckingham is made a Marquis and Bacon 
ord Chancellor and then Baron ‘Verulam of 
Verulam. ‘The ten years between 1607 and 
1617 have hronght the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
{under whose reign Bacon was never given 
thore responsible tisk than the dishoyouring ame 
‘of pleading for the Crown against his friend 
Essex) and the succession of James, who has 
been summed op as a kin who never attached 
himself to any man of greatness, but under 
whom a favourite like Villiers was able to 
advance a clever follower like Bacon. During 
this period also occurs the scandalous episode 
OK the marriage of the King's favourite, 
Rochester, with. the divorced wife of the Earl 
ot Essex, a marriage raced hy a Masque given 
by Bacon, who was at last Attorney-General. 
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Iw connection with this affair it is well, to 
remember the subordinate amd. even servile 
position often thrust pon the real men of 

n that corrupt go, and that Jotin 
while he was still anxiously sèckiug 
preferment, either in the Church or at Court, 
Was also bought, aud by tere promises of that 
ruscal Rochester, to lend his legal skili to the 
canse of the Countess af Essex. 

Before the year 1617 Bacon had published am 
enlarged collection of Essays; had written the 
New Atlantis, and a number of legal essays and 
Stute documents; he had also, although pre- 
vidusly held in esteem in the Commons, 
hycome feared and suspected as a dangerous 
iustrament of the royal policy of “divine 
right,” which seems to have been accepted by. 
Bacon as a sort of utopian and philosophical 
ideal to be enforced in practice, 











Bocon is erented. Viscoant St.. Alban's ; bnt his 
enemies are growing stronger, and a few weeks 
loer a disappeinted suitor charges him with 
accepting a bribe. "That miscruble wretch Kinig 

selon he has served only too faithfelly, 
lim to be made aw cxample-of, and hie 
writes one of the most pathetic and shameful 
cpisties ever composed by a great public servant, 
The confession and humble submission of me the 
Lord Chancellor, and he writes it to forestall 
closer investigation. Bacon im a subsequent 
review of his experiences wrote that he find been. 
"the justest judge these fifty: years", but even 
Unit moderate assertion mist he regarded with 
doubt, ules we eat prove that the ruthless 
fighter Coke, ever perverted justice for’ fear of 
falling out of favour, After his release froth 
the ‘Tower Bacon, his never robust health now 
broken, retires to Gorhambury, the Shropshire 
sent inherited from his father, nnd from there 
sends the King, in a fresti effort tò wit royal 
favour, the “History of Henry VILY 





Tt was but four years Inter thot Bacon diod, 
When we turn to his literary wotks—and fi js 
the literary rother than the philosophical In his 
work whieh continues to- claim our attention—- 
We have not much difficulty in realising what a 
great writer Bacon was fti the language which 
be did not consider good enough for Immor- 
tality. His writings in Lotin which he destined 
for ‘posterity have hoe almost forgotten, but 
his, Advancement of Learning, his New 
Atlantis and the Essays wil be read with 


- 








admiration so lng as English is w living 
dlingvage, 


What is especially remarkable about Bacon's 
press style is the extraordinary versatality ; It 
varies Ih accordance with: the mature of the 
theme mach more than is usual. The Advance- 
mant cf Learning and New Mantis have 
pleasant surprises int store for readers who know 
only the brief and sometimes too concite Essays, 
which, However, if we remember Bacon's owt 
{don of tho cssay ox a dispersed meditation’ 
and "hrief notes rather significantly thon 


WORDS AND THEIR SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION. 


By Mg: W: G. Rares. 





Chief among the necessities of the prester 
nomber of Indian students and scholars, is the 
Necessity to master the Engli lmngwage. 
‘Thotigh the origin of this need may be found, 
partly if, historical reasons, its contimance is 
demanded from n quite different. view-point, 
"This is iu thu fact that the grestost pirt of the 
World's: liternture, ns accepted by the modem 
motld, is now. accessible in works printed in the 
English language. Though there is much of the 
highest valle in French and) German arid some 
other tongues, yot most of what is best in tlieni 
has also boew iranslated into: English. Aud in 
Andin itself, it is u commonplace to find that a 
Traveller frown the Neeth aud another from the 
Soth, moeting in Calentia, often find that they 
esiiot eoniverme except in the Bnglish they inve 
Meth learned, That the language is difficult in 
many ways, that HO has absurd rules and queer 
granmatin points mwd seemingly fantastic 
exceptions, is apparent to every leamed of 
English. Vet itis nsed in so many lands and 
over so wide an arco of the earth, that it, is now 
almost impossible to get intu a town or city of 
mmy. size ami not find it spoken, 

Learning the language, to he able to read and 
amderstand it, However, is one thing, fast writing 
im St is quite another mutter. TY is easy to 



























etirionsly set down," ere almmont peert 
kiud. Iam afraid T have already taken w 
mouch specè on acccunt of this important t 
contenury, so that instead of quoting 

uf the riel prose of The Advancement of Ky 
ing and New Atlantis, 1 must content 
with urging the render who does not know. 
works to becoine acquainted with them. "Tl 
jm nok much jood in observing a. great. ies 
tercentenary unless we are sent back to 
work. drink it wil be agreed tht " 
New Attanti« is more vivid ant aloo wiser: 
the hotter known Mepis of Sir Thomas Mod 









acquire a Tittle fluency with any tongue, if yar 
can converse with people who use it for Loss 
time. Jt becomes fairly easy to express yonk 
mds, and sven to undorstand them when they. 
sponk quickly. ‘Then it is nest peasibte to 
thy Linyonge, expeciatly the clear printed 
Which is easier than im-writing, Last e 
it ís possible to write and express your « 
thoughts in a foreign tongue, Tor Wie i 
greatest degres of mastery is necessary, 
thine drm Ly a given langage feel theit 
comings in thìs respect, and henge there is 
tamaid work more Esed, even by 
Otho Mim Roatitt TAGANE. G APEA 
Words amë Phraxes™ "This work is nok a 
dictionary, which informs you of the meaning 
of a given word, and how to pronounce ft im 
speech. Nevertheless, the. valiable Index. can- 
trins an alphabetical fist, with some explanation: 
of its moming in relation to expression 
Miought. Tt was this that the learned Dr, Petet 
Mate Roget, Fellow of the Royal Society ol 
von, had coustantly in mind when He was. 
peeparíte the. rst edition o lis famods work, 





























akarem 2l. Hulk Wool am Phases 
edition, tevined and” enlarged by Sammel 

Roget, MAJ, Longthami, Gren & Ca, Id, W 
Price $8. 6d, amet. d 
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The words and phrases are, according to his 
first title, “classified amd) arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of ideas and to assist in 
literary com ion" for the edition first 
published in 185 

He had endeavoured, wisely, to ascertain if 
any previous works of this kind had been 
published, and among them he met with a 
Sanskrit work, which had “a systematic arrange- 
ment of ideas with a view to expression” which 
he supposed to ‘be tine hundred years old 
‘This was the famous Amara Kasha, or Vocal 
Jury of the Sanskrit Language, compiled hy 
Amora Sinha. An English transtation by 
Henry Colebrooke, wes printed in 1898 at 
Serampur, Ir did not mect with Dr. Roget's 
complete approval, int this, we muy hazard, 
Jui lave leen due to [naleqnate translation as 
"well as the probable lack of comprehension: 
«f many of the ideas therein contained. Ii 
amight be of value if some scholar were to look 
this up and perhaps bring omt n moilern tran- 
station, helped by a qualified pandit 

Dr, Roget’s classification started off with 
abstract ideas—thus ignoring the much-boomed 
deductive nicthoe !—concerning existence, rela- 
tion, quantity, order, number, time, change, 
arid) cCasitation ; next dealing space, 
generally, in dimensions, form) and motion, 
Matter js placed merely as organic ánd inorganic, 
‘Thence we come to Intellect, in the formation 
and communication of ideas ; of volition in the 
individwal und intersocially, atid lastly, to affec- 
ons, in general, personal, sympathetic, moral 
and religions, 

The multifarious relations of ideas to and 
from all these vatious factors is then indexed 
hy Wailing words, and from those we can 
rapidly locate that word with all its shares of 
‘expressive meaning, and also many synonymis, 
ro that wo may vary our meaning: by the use of 
acslightly different word. Only these who have 
had trouble with composition can realise the 
value of sich help. But the value of the 
“Thesanrits is not anly for those who desire to 
express their ideas in literary form. It is most 
seful far all who wish to acquire an idiomatic 
knowledge cf English, so that they may by 
degrees come to select necurately the right word, 
even in ordinary speech, as, for instance, in 
addressing one meeting, ‘The power to use the 
Fight word in the right place is of extraordinary 
value in such circumstances, especially if the 
sheaker desire 10 win his andience to his views, 
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A wrong word or a clumsy phrase, may, even 
smknown to him, fail to inform his hearers fully 
on some important point, or Gay even set them 
against him through some slight misunder- 
standing. 

a different nature is another valuable 
publication of the same firm, Bellows French 
Dictionary.¢ In this unique volume we lave 
combined a French-English and an English- 
French dictionary, both phase being on the same 
page, $o that immediate reference may be made 
from one to the other, This work has a 
Hteraty record of importance, since its incep- 
tion in tlie later years of last century by thé 
original: compiler, Jobn Bellows of Gloucester, 
England, Some years lollowed to its comple- 
tion and first publication in ror, since when it 
lias proved its value in a ready sale ail the world. 
over, over fifty thonsand having been. purchased 
by scholars and students, 


It is a most compact and well-arranged work, 
full of ilitional items of value over and above 
the aetual dictionary and not a word on all the 
seven hundred closely printed pages is wasted 
or ont of place. More than an ordinary diction- 
pry, it surpasses the famous Larousse in all bit 
illustrations, which fid no place in this volume, 
But it is an excelent guide to the French 
Iogmage, containing not a litüle of French 
grammar, witli verbs, moods and tenses in full 
Aetails, followed by metric tables of all kinds, 
iry and otherwise, with maps of Great 
Britain, and of France with Switzerland. 
Among the unique features of this very 
comprehensive volume are the typographical 
method of distinguishing between: masceliue and. 
feminine gender by variation of type face ; the 
ion by suitable marks of the liaison, 6r 
its absence, and the method of arranging verbal 
conjeyations with numerical references, Also 
certain of the tables as are mot found in other 
sictionaries, nor a mimber of words, In fact, 
this Work cothes closer to the ideal of Rogets' 
famous work, in its aim to be of utility as m 


beans of expression, than any other we have 
met with, 


Bellows French Dictionary should be at the 
Clbew of every student—we may even say 
‘scholar—who desires to read or to write in the 
French language. Much more than merély a 


were French Dictionary tenta. iin] 


8 sol. 689 pp. pulled hy Longman, reti 
8 Company, nri nj. met 









































SO YOU'RE GOING TO INDIA 


tommetcial effort, it is the achievement of a very 
thorongh and’ pufiistaling scholar, obviously. 
one unusually familiar with both French and 
English, gifted with great patience and that 
orderly turn of mind withuot which no such 
undertaking could succeed. 

‘The continual extension of his vocabulary is 
A task to which every serious writer should 
address his efforts, for this means that he 
attains one of two objects, or perhaps both. 
He first obtains the power to express his 
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Cmrrent (des (n a greater variety of manners 
amd modes, thts ensuring them reaching a 
larger audience, or of spreading them more 
iucidiy and thus more effectively’; and secondly, 
he acquires a larger stovk of ideas by thu act 
of using a greater number of words, which 
Permits them to grow in mimber as well as in 
richness, Shakespeare as a writer is notable for 
the extent of his vocabulary, and compared with 
an ordinary uneducated man, be could express 
one single idea in a hundred different ways- 





A SYMPOSIUM OF 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION*—II. 


“um Passsce v0 IxpiA. 
‘Steamers, 


vit. 


How to get to India is naturally the first 
point to be considered and there isan em- 
barrassing choice of steamship services to 
India. 

E. R. B: 


Among British lites, tlis P, and O. Company 
mo longer possess a monopoly of the Indian 
trafic, but now have to face several keen 
competitors. "The British India, the Ellerman 
(City anid Hall), and the Anchor have become 
Popular, ‘The newest steamers on these lines 
are admirably equipped, tho catering is excel- 
Jent, and there is litle difference in the duration 


*Compiled from the writings of ihe late Sir Edwin. 
Arnall, Mr. D. C. Roulger, Mr, ReynoldsHall, the 
Tate Me’ Willian) Caine, Mrs. Flora Steel, Mr. A` R 
H. Moucriell, and tbe special Imin numbers of the 
Times and some other sources, 








of the voyage. The Bibby aud Henderson Hines 
are much used for Burma and Southern India, 
Among foreign lines the Messageties, Maritimes 
boats sailing from Marseilles, and the Lloyd- 
‘Triestino and the Marittima “Italigna: steamers 

from Venice and Genoa have a high rept 
it and receive a constant share of patronage, 


‘The Times, 








Chm, 


In selecting a cabin, choose, if possible, 
au outside cabin, and one as much amidships, 
as possible, and not too tear the baths 
and lavatories, In the large liners the first- 
class cabins are arranged with due consideration 
to the unpleasantness of proximity to tha 
engines or cooking galley, but in the smaller 
ships the passengers should be Particularly 
carefu} to study the steamer chart before 
booking. 

ERB, 
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Comparative Table of Steamship Services. 














Tonmige ——— Length E 
Lines and Date of Sailings of of m tul 
Steamers Voyage Class 
‘Vo Bona wo Kanacut. days x & 
P.& 0, 
Front London every Friday. aie a 70—50 si-o 
From Marseilles do, 14 62—82 50—50 
D.I S, N. CO. : 
mm London, alternate Fridays 33 62—66 s 
Anchor Lii 
From Liverpool fortnightly ae 22 60 ^ 





Elterman’s City and Hall Lines, 
from Liverpool about twice 
monthiy 2 ^ — 6—10,:00 25 60—54. 46—48 

Llc Triestino 

From Venice, 





of each month 














7—9,000 16—17 62 s 
Marittima Italiana 
From Genoa, sth of each month 79,000 1—18 éz s: 
To Carcere 
REO: 
Every seeond Saturday from 
London am oe 9,000 ES 66—70 sé 
B. I.S. S. CO. - 
From London, alternate Saturdays 7-959 ^s 66 E 
Ellérman's City: Line = r: 
From Liverpool, about twice 
monthly v $-—19,000 27-30 64—68. 50—54 
To Manias d 
N. CO. : 
From London, alternate Saturdays:  7—9,00 29 62—66 E 
‘To Rascoon 
Bibby Ling 
From Liverpool, alternate Fridays s. 36 76 A 
From Marseilles, alternate Satur- 
days zi 7—10,000 32 6s ec, 
Henderson Line = 
From Liverpool, alternate Fridays 5—8,000 3 6s em 
Murray's India. 


VIT. Cosr oe vu Jocgwüv. expect you to produce om your return, but 
mong necessary expenses the most formidable 
One merit of the Indian tour is its cheap- item is that of the voyage to Bombay. There 
ness; once you Ket there, you may, of course, are many. British and foreign Tines wilt lower 
spend a fortune on the shawls, jewels, silver rates; but the P. & O, is sull thc leading onc 

or brass-ware, and so forth, whieh your friends for tle Indian voyage though its best steamers 
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seem rather reserved for the competition of 
Australian traffic, from whieh it is necessary to 
change at Aden, for the crossing of the Arabian 
Sea (to Bombay}. ‘The other boats, however, 
ace often in some ways the more comfortable. 
"The Indian boats sre, im autumn, apt to be 
crowded a» far as Bombay, where most of their 
passengers land to. continue the journey more 
quickly hy rail Those who are not im a hurry 
should remember that they may go on to 
Madras or Calcutta for the same fare. Intend- 
ing travellers will consider the terms offered by 
the P. & O. and other lines for cheap return 
tickets, nt a reduction varying according to the 
tme for which they are available. In spring, 
just when the cold weather tonrist will want 
1o take ship, comes the homeward rush also of 
Anglelulians, requiring good berths to be 
engaged long beforehand and sometimes making 
3 small purgatory of the best steamers. Many, 
having come so far, decide to go sound the 
world while they are about it by. Japan and 
Canadian Pacific in connection with the P. & 
©), steamers, Others may prefer to try any of 
the “foreign’” lines that will land. them on the 
Continent for resorts where may be braken the 
grent change from the Red Sea to the English 
Channel. 

As to the cost, the three and half months" 
travel in India will amount approximately to 
about Rs. sooo. But oë this Rs. soo are 
allowed for an Indian servant or "boy," and I 
have allowed a very wide margin (nearly £50) 
for carriages, horse hire, excursions and 
incidentals. Hotels and. railways are (com- 
paratively speaking) cheap, so that with reaso 
Able cconomy an independent traveller čan 
the grand tour for an inclusive espenditure of 
some £350 (including steamer fare), or if two 
are travelling together (when one servant woulil 
suffice for both, and the carriage expenses would. 
be halved), thore would be a jolt saving of 
some (so. To this must be added {8 to L109, 
inclusive cost of journey ont and home. lt wil 
be seen that, in spite of cheapness of locomo- 
tion and Jow hotel tariffs, travel in India for 
the ordinary tourist or globe-trotter, as opposed 
10 the Anglo-Indian, is only suited to those of 
imple means, As a rule, for all extras and 
icidentals—enrriage hire, guides, bazar 
purchases, curios, photographs, ete, the 
tonrist will have to pay—and not tnnaturally— 
considerably more than the resident. 

Tt is, however, possible. to manage a. holiday 
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trip to India and back of about two amd a half 
‘mouths’ duration at a cost of no more than 
£ioo. But, of course, this means second éliss 
y steamer, no servant and a very Fmited 
itinerary, keeping strictly to the railway. during 
the fortnight’s stay on Indian soil. Such a tour 
should, of course, be regarded mainly as a 
holiday voyage and ouly nominally ns an 
Tudian tour, the fortnight between steamers 
‘being utilized for hasty glimpse of a few of 
the great sights of India, easily accessible from 
Calcutta, ‘The tourist will, st all events, be 
able to see something of Benares, Allahabad, 
Cawnpur, Lucknow, Agra, Delli, Amritsur, 
aud perkaps Lahore; and, after all, ile Taj 
Mahal alone is almost worth te voyage from 
England. 

As to travelling second class by the- P. & 0. 
Muere is much to be said in its favour ds the 
saving is considerable, and as vere is little to 
choose between the accommodation of first and 
second class except lack of space. ‘Till lately 
the great drawback in tbe second class was the 
vary dinner instead of lunci, but mow late 
dinner fs served in tbe second saloon also, Te 
may be added, that second cláss os ay other 
lines is mot advisable. 





ALR. Hy Bt 


IX. Ixonw Ratways: 

‘The observant traveller will notice many 
points of interest in. Indian railway travel, 
Compared with those with which he is more 
familior in Europe. ‘The first class carriaxes— 
amd few tourists would care to travel second— 
are certainly more comfortable and. spacious 
than the ordinary: carriages of the European 
lines, ‘They are not, it is true, so luxuriously 
equipped; bwt in view of the great Heat. atl 
the penetrating dust, luxury, as exemplified by 
the rains de luxe, with their wealth of padded 
seats und thick carpets, would be absolutely. 
opposed to comfort in India, All devorative 
accessories must be sacrificed to coolness mud 
the necessity of excluding dust, Each first 
class compartment (which is meant for four] 
contains two Jong seats, with racks, pegs; ott.. 
while overhead are two movable sleepin 
berths, which are let dows nt night—for there 
eto especial sleeping cars on Indian milways 
Each compartment has a lavatory, while on te 
Mink dines a bath is alsa found. ‘There is mo 
excuse P muicaking the classes, ja euch 
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carriage is painted in distinctive colours ac- 
cording to class. Aerated waters and lee (in 
the hot months) can be had in all the mail and 
express trains, at cheap rates. 

E. R, B. 


‘The railway carriages, but for the noise and 
dust, are comfortable enongh, construeted as 
fhey are with movable upper bmnks, to afüord 
sleeping accommodation for four. Each 
compartment is supplied with a lavatory, some- 
times with a bath, with sun-blinds and coloured 
glasses, There are dining cars in the mail 
trains and at important stations there are refresh- 
ment-rooms where the trains stop for meals, 
Without such convenionces, the long ruilway 
journeys would indeed be:a weariness. Carriages 
are usmilly set apart for ladies. The fares on 
Indian railways are. certainly low, Driv- 
ing, too, is a cheap Tuxury, in which the 
globe-trotter Inngely indulges, as nobody walks 
in Indio who can help it, Every city lias its 
Variety of cabs, to be hired at low tariffs. 

A. RH: M, 





X. ACCOMMODATION, 


Speaking generally, India’ is, lamentably 
deficient in gond botel accommodation. Tt is 
"hardly overstating the case to say that (with 
the execption of the presidency towns and im- 
portant hill stations), there are not a dozen 
hotels in the whole of Indis which would rank 
as first-class according to the European standard. 
About the only thing that can be said for them 
ds that nswully bedrooms have a separate bath- 
room and the charges are moderate. Even 
Calcutta, until recently, used to` have the Te 
putation of being the worst of for hotel ac- 
commodation of any city in India; There is a 
story told of a well-known traveller, newly 
arrived in Calcutta, who was told by Lord 
Curzon that he ought certainly to go and see 
the site of the Blick Hole. “Oh I have seen 
it,” was the reply. "In fact, T am living there 
oom No—Hotd—" Probably the recent 
marked development of Youtist traffic will sooner 
of lator effect a change in this respect. Tt has 
already done so at Bombay, where there is an 
enormous heel dé luxe, the Taj Mahal, the 
largest in the East. ‘This hotel is a magnificent 
building, snd one of the finest modern architec- 
tural features of Bombay. It is perhaps the 
‘only hotel it the East worthy to be compared 
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with the grest hotels of Lenton, "The charge 
at nearly all hotels is based on that of thc 
continental peusion system, and three solid 
meals, plus chhota hazri amd afternoon teu, 
quantity taking the place of quality, are given, 
But attendance is a negligible quantity. It s not. 
cven included in the bill, as it is usual for each 
visiter to bring his own servant, 





ERD 


Good though the hotels at the presidency. 
towns and in some of the larger cities of India 
may be now-a-days, there is still much left to. 
be desired iw those of the smaller places, while. 
the dear old dak-bungalows in the more remote 
spots remain untouched by Time. 


RAS. 


The "civil station," of an Indian city, is 
usually an open suburb of bazar, barracks, and 
bungalows, standing perhaps as mucli ss two o 
three miles distant from the town. In the 
former, at the chief places, will be found hoteis 
"6f soris," miore or less adapted to the needs 
of the tourists, Where suck accommodation. is 
wanting, the  dak-bungilom  aHords the 
elements of shelter aud entertainment; or 
occasionally the traveller mist put up with what 
rest ho cum take, on his own bedding, at the 
waiting rooms of a railway station, where, how 
ever, the refreshment department sometimes 
offers comfortable enough quarters for a night. 
Indinn hotels are (comparatively: speaking) 
cheap, and that is the best to be said of them. 
The guest is boarded on the American platy 
getting at least, plenty to cat for his money. 
Three solid meals, besides carly morning and 
afternoon ten, are the Eastern Boniface’s strong 
point. But so long as he is well-fed, the Anglo- 
Indian seems not very exacting in the mattor 
of accommodation. Calcutta itself was tmi 
recently notoriously il) of in this respect, 
though it had first-class shops. Not a few of 
the travellers im India nowadays are 
Americans, whose comments on the state of 
things should be unanswerably disigreeshle, 
Somehow or other, as the number of tourists 
increases, an improvement may be looked fot, 
and meanwhile the stranger cannot ilo better 
than put himself into the hinds of Messrs 
‘Thomas Cook's agencies in Botubay ot Caleutta, 
who in India are almost indespensable assistants, 
‘and will advise him, as on other points, of the 
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‘most tolerable hotels. The maim fault of the 
hotels Iles in the servants, Uieir quality by no 
‘meaus equal to their quantity. At table cam 
sometimes be seem more waiters than guests, 
and yet the latter may go hungry away, uuless 
each man has his own private servant. 

AR. HM 


XI. Tie “Bov”. 


‘The stranger will find it almost necessary to 
travel with an Indian attendant. Though 
couriers of the kind are highly paid, as pays 
go in India, getting us mrch ss from Re. 3o 
to Rs. so a maith, the demand for them has of 
date been grester than the supply, and the 
tourist perhaps finds himself saddled with = 
stupid fellow, having a mere smattering of 
English and little experience in travel. Von are 
lucky if your servant be reasonably honest. 
But he i of real use in sitting at the door of 
your room tò guard yonr property against 
fight-fingered intruders, and especially in pro- 
curing vou some little service from the mob of 
hotel menials, whose attentions are apt to be 
oppressive only at the hour of departure. ‘The 
slightest service has to be paid for to as many 
assistants as can lend a baud in the business ; 
thes your sorvant is supposed to protect you 
against imposition. Experienced residents tell 
you it is best to make wp your mind to be 
cheated by him, im reason, leaving him to <e 
that no ome else gets too mitch the best of yot. 
A painful fact is that, almost on all hands, one 
Will he advised never to engage an Indian 
Christian as servant. The choice of a “boy” is, 
Above all, » point om which the stranger must 
take the counsels of experience. 

A. R. H. M. 


An Indian servant ig indispensable when 
travelling in India. Not only does the stranger 
lose dignity if he has no servant, but he will 
find himself in frequent difficulties owing to his 
Jack of knowledge of the language. A servant 
is best engaged through one of the tourist 
agencies, amd the men who hang about hotels 
with sheaves of certificates shonld be 
avoided. Tt is a good plan—iío arrange 
for a servant through an agency some 
weeks in advance. ‘The correct wages for a 
travelling servant are from £2 to £2 10s. per 
month, and a small gratuity may be added at 
the end of the jonrney if he has given satisfac- 
tion, He will also expect eight annas a day for 





Spee cance aes the man shouid be- 
made to produce receipts and to show the 


articles purchased, which should inetnde a thick 4 
cont. 
1 


An Indian attendant is an essential em 
combeance of the traveller, ‘The traveller 
should engage an Indian servant at Bombay, 
preferably through some friend, m 
through Messrs, Thomas Cook and Son, 
will be of appreciable service to the novice- 
Tndian travel on the railways and at hotele 
dak-bungalows. Tt is a good plan to retaitt 

hits (tetimonials) ull the engagement 
concluded, otherwise the employer will have 
little hold on his attendant, who might other- 
wise incontinently leave bim, for example, 
should he find, that his penguisities, commission 
from traders, cte., fall mach below his expecta 


tions 
E R, H 
XI Misomsaews NOTES. 


The Dishes of India. 


The national dish of India is, 
carry, and the stranger should note that if he 
TEM 





wishes to he orthodox he will 

spoon, never with a fork. Curry is 
its varieties. On tbe Bombay side it is eatea 
wet, on the Madras side the dry corry. reigns 
supreme. The very best curry in the world is. 
probably a good prawu curry: Next to this 





the composition of which rico enters as us 
aś in cery. A really goed chicken pilau is 
most appetizing dish, but the stranger 

got an Indian friend to provide iE, 
Inia as many vegetables of its owt, 
and among these the brings], or RI 
plant, is mest favoured by Europeans. If. 
India dming the mango season. the visitor 
should not fait to try mango food. ‘The mango 

itself is best caten iced. Among lues M fishes — 
the Bombay pomfret has a great reputation, agd. 
itis sometimes. called "the Indian sole," Thè 
black pomfret should be broiled. Capital oysters. 
are obtainable in Tndia, particularly at Karachi, 
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and an the coast of Kathiawar. As to soups, 
wwulligutawny is the special soup of India; for 
delicacy of flavour it should be eaten clear, but 
the full effect is only obtainable in the thick 
variety, 

“Bombay Duck,” 

‘The “Bombay Duck” is a fish called the 
bummeto, caught in large quantities outside 
Bombay Harbour, though it is found on all 
the coasts of India. Fried when fresh caught, 
it makes very delicate cating, and in the 
opinion of some epicares is superior to the morc 
famous Bombay pomfret. When dried in the 
sun, after being split open, it is broken up and 
eaten with curry or kedgeree, and it is only in 
the dried form that it is known as "Bombay 
duck." The origin of tho expression is quite 
unknown, Unless mixed with curry, Bombay 
duck is a most unattractive article of dict. It 
is now obtainable from many provision dealers 
in. England, 

What to Drink in India, 


The golden ruie about beverages in India 
js to drink no alcohol unti) after sunset. The 
most popular drink among Anglo-Indians is 
Wwenk whisky and soils. The "peg" measure, 
a kind of double egg-oup, is universally used, 
and small and large “pegs” are poured with 
great exactitude. Cocktails are not very 
Popwlar, but the "Byculia cocktail," a com- 
pound which has ginger wine as its principal 
ingredient, has long made the name of thc 
Bycalis Cluh famous throughout the East. 
Champagne is usus served at bwrra hanar 
(hie dinners}. ‘The climate is not very kindly 
‘to clarets, and among lighter wines a still 
iuokellé is probably best suited for an Indian 
cellar. ‘The popularity of heer has greatly 
diminished, except among the ratik anil file of 
the army, Angio-India is old-fashioned in its 
adherence to the after-dinner glass of port, but 
the bihulous tendencies of the early days have 
‘vanished for ever. An increasing propartion of 
Anglo-Indians never touch alcohol at all, and 
‘by Jong experience the community has learned 
the peculiar dangers of the slightest excess 
ie tropics. The most welcome drink in India 
is the cup of scalding hot tea on awakening. 


Cycling in India, 

Tk és rather surprising that more travellers 
dà not take bieyeles with them to India. They 
are n great convenience in a land where the dis. 











tances in the straggling towns are great. The best 
planı is to spend £10 or £ya on a cheap bicycle 
on resching India, and to sell it again on jeay- 
ing. The roads near the towns are generally 
very. good, thongh inclined to be dusty. ‘The 
chici tribulations of the cyclist in India are 
fowls and pariah dogs, and the inveterate 
tendency of the people to walk in the middle 
of the road. Tyre troubles are not more frequent 
than in England, bat inner tubes perish more 
rapidly, and in the hot sun over-inflated tyres 
are more liable to burst. 

Goll im India. 


Golfers visiting India should not omit to take 
their clubs with them. Most of the courses, will 
seem very rongh to those accustomed to the 
Pampered English links, but good games are 
obtainable in many places. One of the oldest 
courses is that on the Bombay maidan, which 
courses is that oa the Bombay maidan, whicli 
The Bombay course is fat as a biliard 
table, and bunkers are furnished by canvas 
iocus. 3Mes “greens” in India are really 





“browns,"” which make for isst and acenrate 





course at Tollvzuuge. The headquarters of the 
Western India Golf Club are st Nasik, above the 
Ghats, and it is a favourite weekend remort 
in the rains. One of the best courses in India 
i at Gulmarg, the hill station of Kashmir. 
Tips. 

Inquities are always being made about tips: 
On the Indian mm there is a regular though un- 
writin sel, to which mox Anglolndums 
a e A first class passenger embarking 
Marseilles will usually give, on arriving i 
Bombay, £r to his cabin steward, ros. to the 
waiter at table, and small gratuities to the deck 
stesard, smokingroom steward, and bath. Om 
some foreign lines all tips ‘are pooled, It 
is a greit mistake to give large tips ashore itt 
the East. ‘The Indian porter or table waiter 
pesbabls recsives considerably tess than 13, a. 
day in wages, and thinks himself in comfortable 
ciresmstances. Four annas goes a fong way ia 
India; eight annas al a railway station is a 
princely tip; two aunas suffices for most small 
services. An anna is the equivalent of a penny. 
The p To'a hackney carriage qiie should not 
exceed four annas, unless he raged 
pze ur amn been ens 








—The Times. 
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"THE RIDDLE OF INDIA, 


By Sim Sivaswasty Atyte, K.CA 
ML. 


‘The object of the series now being. published 
under the title of “he Modern World" is to 
provide. balanced survey of the tendencies and 
forces which are moulding the lives of con- 
temporary States, The publishers have been 
fortunate in their choice of Sir Valentine Chirol 
to carry out and present sach a survey of India". 
A distinguished publicist with Jong experience 
of public affairs in different countries, he is 
especially qualified for dealing with the subject 
by the numerous visits which he has paid to 
this country during te jast several years. 
Though his visits have been largely conducted 
under official auspices and he has spent the 
greater part of his time as an honoured guest 
of Viceroys and Governors, he has kept his ears 
and eyes open to. impressions from ali 
quarters und bas endeavoured to study the non- 
official views of current questions. If he cannot 
chim the intimate knowledge of a prmanent 
official or of an Indian resident, he has the 
Advantage of having brought to bear upon his 
studies a spirit of detachment and an extensive 
knowledge of the conditions of other countries, 
He is one of those public men whose judgment 
improves in mellowness with age snd is informel 
by. sympathy ad. understanding. He hss 
travelled far since the day when he wrote his 
"Indian Unrest'' amd his new book is marked 
by: an absence of asperities, a wider outlook, a 
deeper symputhy and penetration and a siper 
judgment. 

‘To make a forecast of the fnture development 
of any ‘country exposed to the play of the 
numerous forces—political, social and economic 
which under modern conditions of communi- 
cation and intercourse operate with a quickness 
anda intensity. previously unknown, i a 
sufficiently hazardous task. But, in the case 
of a country so vast os India and with such 
iversity of languages, races, creeds and 
civilisations and with so many different levels 
of culture and social conditions, the task 
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ler Word: Tdi By Sir Valemume 
ag/ met Ernest Ben, Lid, London. 


becomes immensely- more dificult, With the 
streams of two diverse civilisations miming {1 
der midst, one nf immensely greater antiquity 
that the other, and both endowed with grest 
vitality and strength, India has been abruptly 
brought into contact with the surging forces 

of Exropean civilisation and culture. "There is ao. 
institution which has-escaped the shocks and_ 
disintegrating influences of Western thought and i 
Western science, and Westen culture. What 
will be the resultant of these varons and com- 
plex forces and whither India will drift, socially, 
economically aml politically, is the problem 
which confronts every ote who is interested in 
the country, Wili Dufia become a strong umt 
united natíon able to stand on her own legs ani 
defend herself in the international struggle for 
existence? What will be the line- of her- poti 
tical development and what transformation will 
her social institutions undergo? No answer can 
bc furnished to this question withont a study. 
of the forces which have moulded the past. iis 
tory of India and ihe forces which are assailíüg 
her at present. 
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"The influcace of Hinduism ii mouldiug We 
life of the people is dealt with in a discriminat- 
img and not unsympathetic manner in the 
chapter on "The Bedrock of Hinduism". "The 
vitality, which has enabled Hinduism to endure 
for thousands of years and to stand the shocks 
of forcign invasions, has been rightly ascribed 
to the social organisation built up by it and to 
its Guidity in the. matter of religious dogma, 
‘The caste system, which was originally built 
wp for the maintenance of racial purity ór onm 
the principle of economic division of labour, lias. 
been carried to lengths nndreamt of even im the 
ancient codes, It has served its purpose and 
its evils are now more apparent than ever. 
While it was able to withstand the frontal 
attacks of alien conquerors, it is being slowly: 
hut steadily sapped by the itfiuences of Western 
civilisation and Western education. Those wha 
are in Hindu society are in a better position to 
perosive the process of erosion that is ceaselessly. 
going on. The restrictions imposed by caste in. 
the matter of interdining are being ‘silently 
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ignored. "The restants om marriage are uow 
still operative, so far as the main divisions of 
the community are concemed, but Sir Valentine 
Chiro] is not oware that there is a growing 
tendency to disregard tlie conventional barriers 
against intermarriage between sub-sects. ‘The 
talented author regrets that in an essential matte 
like murrioge the restraints imposed by caste sti] 
retain their hold. it is only natural that in a 
‘matter of such vital importance to the fabric of 
Society as marriage, reform should be slow im 
coming. Lf colour prejudices are still deep. 
rooted against mixed marriages in countries like 
the United States or the African Colonies in 
spite of the boasted progressiveness of European 
culture, it is no wonder that objections to inter- 
caste marriages should still retain their force 
among the Hindus, Tt must also not be over- 
Jooked that jn the absence of edneation the fear 
Of displeasure of the caste is very often a useful 
ally of the liy in she regulation of conduct and 
dt the enforcement of socia) obligations, as ius- 
trated in the Calentta cuse quoted by the author 
dümsell ‘The untouchability of the depressed 
classes, which is one of the saddest features of 
Hinduism, is also giving way under the stress 
of Western education and modern. conilitions of 
life. ‘The educational and economic uplift of 
the depressed classes furnishes thee surest means 
of overcoming this evil, Instances of this 
Process are known to every one. Formal 
resolutions from public platforms on the néces- 
sity Of removing this evil can accomplish little. 
inv the absesice of education, especially of womeu 

hose cooperation is essential to any real 
advance. 

"The caste system was the strength of ancient 
and medieval India but js the weakness of 
modern India. Is it however so irreconciliable 
with political aspirations as suggested by Sir 
Valentine Chirol? Necessary und desirable as 
its abolition may be, its disappearance need not 
de considered am indispensable foundation for 
Political aspirations. The colour prejudice, 
which runs so deep in the Southern States of 
America aud in the British Colonies of Africa, 
thas not been a barrier to responsible government 
in those countries. If colour prejudice is com- 
patible with the imperial aspirations of the 
British, the existence of cate need not be fatal 
to the political aspirations of India. 

Tn his discussion of the beliefs which are 
bound up with Hinduism, Sir Valentine Chiro! 
attributes to tlie doctrine of karma an infiuence 
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possess. His notions ol the 
significance and scope of the doctrine are want- 
ing in aceuracy: "The doctrine of karma is 
generally resorted to as an explanation ex post 
jucto of happenings which are apparently oppos- 
d to our conception of the moral order of the 
universe. It reconciles humanity to dts 
misfortunes and is am incentive to good deeds, 
Rightly understood, it does not and should not 
paralyse action. 1f deeds in a former birth 
must bring forth their Fruit, actions in the 
present life are equally productive of their 
appropriate fruit, ‘The treatment accorded to m 
Hindu widow or the süpersessiou of a barren 
wife is not justified by the doctrine of karma. 
In the first case, it is due to the higher standard 
of life-long fidelity set by ian for womatt anil 
the consequent necessity for imposing a life of 
austerity upon s Hindu widow as a safeguard 
aginst temptation. In the second case, the. 
sttpersession ie die to the necessity for the con- 
tinuauce of the family and the falfitinent of the 
pious obligation to one’s ancestors. 

One serious charge brought against Hinduism 
by Sir Valeutine Chirol is that it tas failed! to 
build up ani Indian nation. “He forgets that the 
idea of nationality and the senes of nationalism. 
are of comparatively recent growth and that it is 
hardly possible to realise the oue or to cultivate 
the other in a country so vast as India, when it 
was not equipped with the facilities for com 
munication provided by modern scientific 
inventions, Remembering that India is as large 
as Europe miuus Russia, ít may be fnirly asked. 
whether Christianity bas built np a single nation 
out of the populations occupying Europe, of 
Islam has built mp a single n out of the 
Moslem inhabitants of adjacent countries like 
Arabia, Persia and ‘Tutkey. Tf Tadia succumb- 
ed to Mahomedan invasions, 30 alo were 
portions of civilised Europe unable to withstand. 
the invasions of the barbarians amd the 
Saracens, 

In the chapter on Hinduism and, in fact, 
throughout the book Sir Valentine Chirol Mus 
heen obsessed by the menace of Mr, Gandhi's 
sry of "back to the Vedas!" and his appeal to 
return to the fundamental principles of India's 
ancient civilisation. But the teaching: of Mr, 
Candhi as to the principles of the anclent 
civilisation of India are not by 
evidence with reference to what are considered 
ihe glorious epochs of ancient Hindi history, 
‘The principles of Hindu civilisation nowhere 
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prescribe universal spinning and weaving as 3 
Spiritual or economic pamacea. The state of 
society and civilisation described in the great 
classical epics of India is as far removed ns 
possible from the Arcadian simplicity imagined 
by Mr. Gandhi. In the ancient kingdoms, of 
whose fife a picture is presented to us in these 
poems, there were organised governments, kings. 
ho maiutained armies aud carried on wars, ant 
peoples who were engaged in trade and com- 
merce adding to the wealth of the country. 
Arts and crafts were highly cultivated and 
people cared for wealth and the luxuries and 
refinements of fife just as much as any other 
people in the world. ‘The economic life of a 
continent cannot be regulated on the principles 
of a small self-contained village or of an island 
cut off from intercourse with the world. "There 
ds mo one in India who would not like to see 
Tudia hold her own in the economic struggle of 
ihé world. The reversion to an imaginary pre- 
historic past is impossible. If the great war has 
demonstrated one thing more than another, it 
is that the whole world is inestricably inter- 
linked and that no country can maintain an 
attitude of isolition. India ill not return to 
the past, if she can, and she cannot, if she will, 
Mhe reactionary cries of preachers like Mr- 
Gandhi are bound to fail and signs of failure 
are already apparent; There is no disposition 
fon the part of any sane man to close the milis 
of Bombay or Ahmedabad or uny of the great 
industrial concerns which are engaged in adding 
to the wealth of the country. ‘These reactionary 
cries are set wp not because the people who 
taise them: believe in them, but merely w'th the 
intention of fomenting thit race hatred that is 
considered to be necessary for the purpose of 
supplying the motive power to get tid of foreign 
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Sir Valentine Chirol's account of the condi- 
tion of India during the period of Mahomedan 
domination is an accurate picture of the times. 
With reference to the invidious comparison often 
made between the attitude of the Mahomedan 
Tülers towards Hindu aspirations and the 
attitude of tbe British. Government, Sir Valeti- 
tine points out that in the course of 40 years, 
ihe Emperor Akbar appointed only 21 Hindus 
altogether to the higher commands in the army. 
‘One is tempted to ask, how many Indians have 
been appointed to the higher commands in the 
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army during the 7o years that have elapsed 
since the assumption of the control of India by. 
the British Crown? So far as the Mahomedan 
population of India is concerned, they. have no. 
desire to hark back to primitive times, While 
some of them may indulge im vain regrets for 
tbe days when noblemen were languidly lolling. 
im  düxury, in pleasances surrounded by 
fountains and flowers and damsels, they realise 
that those days are past recall and that they 
must join in the stream of modern progress atl 
education. 

‘The chapters on “The Flowing ‘Tide of 
Western Influence” and "Ihe First Wave of 
antiswestern reaction” are foir ond impartial 
These chapters im which Sir Valentine Chirol 
deals. with the flowing, tide of Western influence 
and the subsequent anti-Western reaction atid 
the growing estrangement betwee the British 
and Indians colminating in the non-co-operation 
movement are some of the happiest ia the book 
and bear witness to his conscientious im- 
partiality and his large sympathy. He is as 
ready to apportion blame to his countrymen and 
to the policy of the Government as he is to the 
Indian agitator. He extenuates nothing and 
sets down naught in malice. He dwells with 
impartiality upon the disappointment cansed by- 
the failure to carry out the pledges in the 
Queen's Proclamation, upon the change of 
temper in Englishmen when the Indian aspired 
io equality ond claimed cmsncipation from 
leading strings, upon the mutinous oposi 
tion of Englishmen in India to the bert 
Bil, upon the failure of Raglishmen to recognise 
the Congress as the inevitable outcome of 
‘Western education, upon the unfortunate racial 
classification of the services bw the Public 
Services Commission of 1887, upon the faifure 
of the Government to heed the warnings of Mr. 
Gokhale whom they. regarded as a disaffected. 
agitator, on the imposition of the Cotton Excise 
Duty at the dictation of Lancashire, upon the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa, npon the 
rougher type of the Briton who came out tater 
to India with little regard for Indians’ suscep 
tibilities and Jittle desire to understand them, 
upon the partition of Bengal in the teeth of 
popular opinion by that obstinate dnd self- 
opinionated Viceroy, Lord Curzon, who with all 
his intellectual gifts lacked the spiritual vision 
which is of the essence of real statesmanship, 
upon the abscuce of any coherent policy of 
education and the paralysing parsimony of Gow- 
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ernment in. matters of education, upon the 
apposition of the Government to Mr. Gokhale’s 
resolution for free and compulsory primary 
education, upon the horrors of the martial law 
regime in the Punjab and the massacre at 
Amritsar and upon the harsh treatment of 
Indians in the Crown Colonies like Kenys 

‘The period when Western influence exercised 
am ascendaney over the minds nf the educated 
Tudians was marked by a neglect and depreeia- 
tion of India’s own ‘heritage of culture, It was 
only natural when they prided themselves nor 
merely upon thinking hut also upon dreaming 
in English, that u reaction was bound to follow 
the excessive adoration of Western civilisation. 
Tn ijs account of the tide of Western inftuence 
Sir Valentine hardly does justice to Sir Pheroz- 
shoh Mehta and Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji. Sir 
Pherozshah was a man of remarkable gifts and 
diis services as the father of civic life in Bombay 
and the part he played in building the Congress 
and guiding its activities for a period of 30 years 
and in quickening the national life of India have 
gamed for him the grateful admiration of the 
country. He is dismissed by Sir Valentine 
Chirol with the remark that he was a very 
militant figure in the pitblic life of Bombay. 
also the reference to M. Dadabbai Naotojí us 
one of the Parsi intellectuals who dwelt in a 
Greamiand of constitutional theories is unjust to 
the memory of that sane, sagacious and far- 
seing patriot: ‘The character to whom, by 
reason of his intímate familiarity, Sir Valentine. 
Chirol pays a full ond unstinted méed ef 
appreciation is Mr. Gokhale, who is justly 
described as the sunest and finest character that 
India has produced blending accurate knowledgz 
of Western history nd Western thought with n 
profound understanding of Indian’ mentality anil 
of the ancient civilisation that this moulded it 
1n the account of the influences which brought 
about an anti-Western reaction, the author fails 
to notice the important part played by the 
Theosophiical Society in promoting an apprecia- 
tion of Indian culture and in Helping to bring 
about on Indian rengissance. 
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There are many Englishmen who consider 
that Macaulay's policy of introducing Western 
education into Indin was a blunder and that if 
Indio had not beon brought into contact with 
the heavy: wine of Engtish literature, history and 
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polities, she would Have bent saved from those 
ambitions and aspirations which have sticred her 
breast and have contributed not a little to. the 
unrest in the country. It is worth pointing out 
that thongh tis poticy oF the prohibition. of the 
teaching of European languages has been follow: 
ed-by the Dutch in Java, it has: beon overtaken 
by nemesis in that evett the Javanese buve begit 
to fec) w throb of nationalism aud. agitate for 
Swaraj. It is greatly to tite credit of the British 
in India that they. have disdained to follow such. 
a selfish policy and have been anxious to bestow 
(spon their fellow-subjects the blessings cf 
Western education and culture which they- them- 
stlves have enjoyed and prized. Sir Valentine 
Chirol is mot. one of those who consider that the 
introduction of Western education in India was a 
political blunder ora failure when it has pros 
duced an intelectual elite capable of playing. 
such a part as it does to-day in modern India, 
Ris sympathetic description of the silent masses 
of India and the changes which have been 
brought about in their mentality by the eco- 
momic pressun: of the war, by the rise of prices 
and by a system of agriculture, for the scientific 
development of which: no policy has yet heen 
co-ordinated, furnishes. the appropriate back- 
ground for the pieture oí the umrest and Wie 
disturbances im toro, "he land of the oxcart 
hus begun to feck the vibrations of the moter 
ius and the rustic in the village Tistens, with 
interest ta the ottt-jontings Of the yeriwewlar 
press and the denunciations of the fanatical’ 
stump ortor, The state of mind of the silent 
massey before tho great war was hardly one of 
Pacid contentment, 

In bis treatment of the Khilafat movement, 
ir Valentine Chirol’s references to Me. Montag 
and the treaty of Lausanne are coloured by his 
prejudice against the religion of the ‘Turks. The: 
work of the first Assembly after the constitu- 
tional reforms is on the whole fairly described. 
thongh he fuils to apprecinte exactly. tlie, posi- 
tiou of the Liberals who were willing: to work 
‘The Indian Moderates had never 
A the Reforms ay adequate or to. 
support- the Government through thick and thin 
in whatever they might choose to do. He is 
in error in supposing that Lord Reading shoul! 
have spoken with a less uncertain voice and 
formally reminded the Assembly of its statutory 
limitations. Tn accusing the Indian members 
of the first Assembly of failure to educate t 
electorates ìn favour of the new constitution, 
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‘Sir Valentine forgets that in the very nature of 
things it yes not possible for the Moderates to 
represent the constitution as a piece of perfection 
or as an adequate instalment of Reforms and 
that, even if they did so, they could not obtain a 
hesring against the propaganda of the extremists 
whovdenounced the Reforms and promised. the 
goal of full Swaraj, The Indian Moderates were 
in the imiormnate position of being unable 
ither t please the Government or to fool the 
country. The constructive work which was 
done by the first Assembly and Councils deserves 
te of appreciation than is givent to 
ir Valentine Chirot, 





NS 


Perhaps the tiost itportant chapters of the 
hook are those in which Sir Valentine deals with 
the difficulties to be surmounted before full 
Swaraj can be obtained by Indie. He points 
ont the danger of friction betwcen-a popular 
and responsible aystem of Government in British 
India. anit the: antocratic systems of Government 
in the Indian States. ‘The Princes’ Protection 
Bill is referred to us 4 graphic illustration of the 
difficulty of the supreme government in running 
in double harness, a democratic India direct 
under British administration and à more or less 
despotic and often very medieval India in the 
Indian States. That there is such a danger of 
friction must be admitted, but what is the 
inference to be deduced therefrom? Ts i that 
British India should wait for constitutional re- 
forms until the numerous Indian States are 
brought ap to her own level, or that the rela- 
tions between British India ami the States 
shoitld fn certain departments and for a certain 
length of time be tuft in the hands of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State? The former con- 
clusion is obviously inmdmissible and ths latter 
partukes of the unsatisfactory character of all 
temporary compromises, But the world is not 
kovertieil by absolnte logic anil a solution in the 
nature of a compromise must necessarily be 
found, and we hope that it is not beyond the 
capacity: of statesmanship to arrive at a sensible 
and workable compromise- It is because they 
sre aware of the difficulties that, bristle round 
this subject that Indium reformers lave mot 
advocated any interference with tlie status of 
the Indian States or the inclusion of foreign 
selutions among the subjects to be brotight winder 
the control of. the Todian Legislature. 























Another difficulty emphusized by Sir Valew- 
tine Chirol is that while Indian reformers would 
eliminate disrchy in the Provinces they are 
prepared to introduce it in a form still, purpose= 
ly no doubt, elastic in the Central Goverment. 
Tf diarchy is turned out of one door, jt reappears 
at another, The fact that owing to certain 
temporary canses diarchy is inevitable in thë 
Central Govermnent is not an argument [or re- 
taining it in the Provincial Governments. ‘The 
system oi diarchy is an anomaly and am evil 
ness it is absolutely unavoidable. ‘The abjec- 
tions of Indians to diarchy in the Provinces rest 
not upon an abstract dislike for the theory af 
díarchy, but upon the serions practical difficul- 
ties created hy it end upon the belief that ít ie. 
mob in the interests of good government of the 
Provinces. Another poser propounded ty Sie 
Valentine is the diffentty of regulating the rela 
tion between an autonomous Provincial Govern- 
ment and a Central Government responsible tu. 
the Secretary of State. The words “provincial 
antonoms” are only à competidious label amd do. 
not imply, as Lord, Oliver put it, that every 
Province should have its own customs duties, 
its awn army, its own marine if a coastal 
Province and its own railway system. No sane 
politician. has ever put forward sucli a silly 
proposal, In every federal government there is 
= demarcation of the spheres of the Provincial: 
and Central Goverttments and to a certain extent 
every citizen is subject to the control of botit 
the Governments. But it has nowbere been 
regarded as an objection to a federal constitu- 
tion, Cases of friction between the Central aud. 
Provincial Governments may be removed either 
by the creation of a judicial tribunal to settle. 
such conflicts or by the reservation of certat 
power to the Central Government. But, this 
is a. matter which would have to be considered 
when a fresh. constitutional advance i$ decided 
upon an it i not necessary for us to go further 
tha point ont that réinedies have been found. 
by other countries to guard against the dangers 
of such friction. 

‘The control of the army is another. thorny 
question and as. pointed out by Sir Valentine 
Chiroly it is all the harder to deal with it now 
Vecmise the British military authorities never 
seriously approsched it until it became a political 
as well as a military question. Our suspicions 
as to the origin of, the $ Units’ Scheme of 
Tndiauisation are corroborated by the observi- 
tion of Sir Valentine Chirol that the Army. 
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Department fias to reckon with the strong social 
objections of officers to being placed in the posi- 
tion of ever having to take orders from Indian 
officers. Sir Valentine Chirol very justly observes 
that the whole question of the Indianisation of 
the army is further aggravated by the fact that 
military expenditure is itself much the heaviest 
of all the burdens to be borne by the Indian 
taxpayer who has no means of controlling the 
amount or the purpose to which it is applied. 
Oue generous suggestion made by Sir Valentine 
is that a portion of the military expenditure 
should be borne by the Imperial Government, 
But, we are afraid it is too good to be accepted 
by the Imperial Government. 

‘The last chapter îs the most eloquent 
chapter in the book and though Sir Valentine 
is oppressed by a doubt as to whether India 
Jas developed att instinct of hostility to Western 
civilisation, he conchides with a note of idealism 
amd sober optimism, We commend this chapter 
to Britons and Indians alike and let tis hope that 
British statesmanship and Indian patriot'sm wil 
lie equal to the task of solving one of the most 
Complicated problems in the history of the 
"world, 

Tu the case of a book of such great merit, it 
may be allowed to us to wish that apart from a 
few inacetacies of spelling like Bandrulog for 
Hhadralog and Panchnamas for Panchamas, a 
few inaccurate statements of fact had been 
avoided, For instance, the Durian fruit which 
ig grown in Burma and Malaya is not to be 
found in Souther India and the author probably 
means the jack fruit. A somewhat moro im- 
portant is-statement is that the Nambudri (tot 
Nampudri) Brahmins of Malabar are governed 
by the system of matriarchy, whereas they are 
really governed by the Hindu law which applies. 
with the added incidents of primogeniture and 
impartibi 

















THE EVOLUTION OF LEGAL 
CONCEPTIONS.* 


By Ma. C, M. AGsewata, Bar-at-Law. 


If it could be shown without any reasonable 
doubt that the human race started at one 
particular place aud that from that place the 
race gradually spread over the surface of the 


*Dhe Esslution wj Lew, Bw Dr. Mares Chandra 
Sem Gupta, (Calcutta University, Calcutta) 
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earth, it would be an interesting line of research 
to trace the stages by which each branch of the 
race evolved the habits, customs and institu- 
tions peculiar to its own environment and 
necessities; to mark the difference between 
lime taken by one branch to reach a certam 
standard of culture as compared with tbe period. 
of time taken by other branches; to appraise 
correctly the reason why some branches of the 
race either never attained a very: high cultural 
development of attained and then receded from 
the point it had reached: But even in the 
absence of a common cradle for the whole of 
humanity, investigation into the customs and 
institutions of different branches of the race 
reveal that although moving along totally. 
different routes, the various branches of Hume 
kind strive for and attain much that is common 
to all, 

"The séed of the Science of Sociology, sown 
by Comte and nurtured to sturdiness by 
Herbert Spencer, has flourished and the work 
of the latter has done much to define the 
channels along which inquiry into the fondar 
mental laws of evolution may be most 
profitably pursued, ‘The social history of 
primitive peoples is revealed in their custom, 
institutions, drawing und architecture, ‘Phe 
ancient history of civilised nations is to be 
found with grester certainty im the written 
accounts left by the people themselves and by 
foreigners who visited them, and in their codes 
o law. "The Iliad and the Odyssey, the Maha- 
bharath and the Ramayana, the Norweigiatt and 
Icelandic sages, Xenophon's Cyropadia, the 
writings of Cæsar, Tacitus and Herodotus, are 
mines from which ancient history tins been 
extracted in abundance, But the most reliable 
source of information regarding ancient societies 
are the codes of law. As Maine pointed out, 
they are the unconscious records faithfully kept 
of the ancient institutions of the race, ‘They 
are made not for the purpose of being passed of 
to posterity ns a picture of the society nf the 
time, but with the practical object of regulating 
Contemporary society. ‘They are, therefore, 
absolutely free from bias, Hence the ime 
portance of ancient law im studying the social 
history of the human race and the History of 
the evolution of society. 

‘The credit for drawing the attention of the 
glish-speaking world to tha importance of & 
study of laws on. the genetic method belongs 
to Sir Henry Maine. ‘The line of study which 
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he initiated was full of promise although the 
materials at his disposal were scanty. By his 
researches, however, he established the new 
school of listorico-comparative jurisprudence; 
Simultaneously, Rudalph von Thering in 
Germany was engaged ina critical study of 
historical facts and in his Geist der Romirhen 
Richés he points out that the object of the 
historical jurist is not to study the external 
history of legal institutions but their inner 
chronology, that ix to say, their inn 
evoltition—to interrogate historical facts criti- 
cally for the purpose of arriving at the inner 
motives of their being. Following Maine and 
von Ihering came Fustel de Coulanges, 
Letourean Kohlen, Tarde, and many others, 
who devoted themselves to the study" of juristic 
evolution. Many of Maine's conclusions 
require revision now. His works must always 
be studied as source-books, But they can hardly 
he regarded as authoritative at the present day, 
Even Pollock's valuable notes to Maine's 
Ancient Lage have not made it absolutely 
adequate ax a presenteday introduction to the 
subject. Indeed, until the recent publication 
of Vinogradofl's Historical Jurisprudence, it 
would have been difficult to find another work 
in English which furnistied an up to-date treat- 
ment of the subject from the student's point 
of view, Vinogradofl's great work, howover, 
Waves plenty of room for others who bave any- 
thing to say on the subject, and is, possibly, 
not quite the ideal introduction to the subject 
for an Tndiun student with lis own special 
equipment and his special intellectual and moral 
environment. 

Fortunately, however, an elementary work. 
on the subject specially designed for the 
Indian student has just made its appearance, 
Mhe bosk, Tha Evolution of Law, is founded on 
lectures delivered by Dr, Nares Chandra Sen 
Gupta to students of the Dacca University, who 
hud completed a course of studies in Hindw 
Taw, Roman Jaw and the outlines of the history 
of English Jaw, and the book assumes on the 
part of the reader of a fair acquaintance with 
the outstanding facts of the legal history of 
England, Rome and Ancient Tudis. With 
regard to Ancient India the author has referred 
in greater detail to. the history. of its laws than 
in other cases. ‘This is all the more desirable 
ic study of the evolution of law in 
Ancient Inia has not yet been made. The 
Author claims to have discovered evidence not 


























un 
available in tho ordinary textbooks- of Hindu 
law aud hus not hesitated to express his own 
opinion when he differs from accepted notions 
on the history and character of the ancient legal 
institutions of India, Many of his conclusions. 
cannot be accepted withont stronger evidence 
in support of them than is at present available, 
hut the book is thonght provoking and deserves. 
a place on the librars shelf. "he author hax 

vided a useful index to the subjecte 








MR, DENNIS BRADLEV AS A 
SPIRITUALIST.* 


By Dx, H. E. H. "Dhacv. 


Mr. 
cynical essayists, has now entered the spiritual 


Bradley, the atest arrival among the 


istic fold. And with the fervour of the 
convert, he pusses on the revelation with al 
his fierce brilliance, 

‘To one who has studied his world-weary 
cynical writings, he would seem a strange 
prophet. But the amazing story of his casal 
laphazard. introduction into. the posibility of 
communion with the departed is far mons 
convincing than: anything we have reud. His 
acconnts of seances shock neither the reiod nor. 
the taste. 

For he was without the desire to pierce the 
veil that is born of the desolation of a recent 
bereavement, He went to & seance In, America 
for cutertsinment only. He was at once placed 
in communication with a sister who hind died 
ien years previously, He assures ns that his 
hosts and recent friends must have been une 
aware of the existence of tliis. sister, and that, 
for himself, ho Tod plaeed lur among the 
things of the past. Other manifestations seem: 
ed to prove the sennitie atire of the messages 
that camo through to rhat moder) America 
drawing-room. 

‘Then followed a pilgrim’s progress along, the 
misty devious trucks that lend towards the stirs, 
‘The first adventures among British mediums 
provod unfruitful. Put perseverance had its 
reward. He came in touch not only with thë 
beloved sister, but with a. relative -whose 
communications proved far more evidential, as 
there was not the sume emotional link. 

‘ward the Stare ip Pralers pp, ast 
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And so suecess was mineled with failures 
and disappoiutmenta, "The accounts are given 
ot numerus seances where the results were 
amazing in their evidential value, 

‘But the affair was for Mr. Bradley in its 
opening phases only. Various spirits informed 
him that they wore endeavouring to help. him 
in hisfiterary work. One Johannes, a. Jew, who 
livell centuries. befane Christ, placed tlte- wealth 
Of is accumulated knowledge of the affairs of 
life and death at the eophyte's disposal 
through the ageney of automatic writing, 

Book 3 which contains the results of these 
tevelations is evidently supremely important in 
the author's eyes. ‘To the reader it is dis- 
appointing. The views of Johannes are the 
views of Dennis Bradley: the same hatred of 
warfare, the. same girding at modern. material- 
ism, the same oversight of the fact that war 
destroys much matcrial'sm in the hour when 
wet offer their all. The profiteer is but an 
ugly: incident, 

Johunnes gives tis a spirits view on various. 
forms of manslowghter. Surely to those who 
see both sides of the vil, the more blotting out. 
of human existence is not a matter of paramount 
importance. 

But the critic must hold his peace. Th hook 
A4, Mr. Bralley. makes it clear that those who: 
do not at orice agree with him are worn out 
mls 1o whom he will “concede only thc 
spittlo of my eom." He has a rough way 




















wlth the diphellovers, "Their hirdlike aggres- 
sion would mot stimulate the saliva of a 
‘castrated cat 


‘One would say that Mr, Bradley was un- 
acquainted with “The Road to End on! of the 
Mumerous exposures of spiritualism which lay 
Across the path of the enquirer. And yet he 
alkiws sip Sir Conan Doyle as a credulous anl 
hngthig fellow, ‘he eminent writer is morely 
culowed with sm extra share of faith, that 
Quality which enables us 1o believe what we 
Know is riot truc, 

So we await the next volume with interest, 
and with the hope that Me, Bradley will have 
Jost u litte of his racour. ‘The convert of 
nine months might study the question of alito- 
matie wrting us phenomevon of the sub- 
conscious mind, "The strong and weak parte 
of this wolttme must be found by tlie reader 
He will traverse the work more than onec, 
Which makes it a pity that such an important 
book be furnished with a fimsy paper cover. 
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"TRUE TRAVELLER'S TALES.* 
By Mk, R, L. Mëcroz. 


Tt isa rich book, with 6$ chapters, illustrated. 
hy 168 drawings by the author, and the draw- 
ings are ws alluring as the vivid narrative of the 
famous explorer's adventures. from boyhood 
untii after thé great war, when he visits the 
United States, He reserves as he well muy, 
ior a future volume 
having returned to 
Pacific, Japan, CI Mongolia, Siberia, 
Russia and Finland. "fle evident joy in travel 
for its own sake which prompted him to go 
home in this somewhat roundabout course, is 
exemplified at the beginning of his crowded 
story. He is still a school-hoy in Stockholm: 
when "one spring day in 1885, shortly 
before J left school, the Priticlpal asked me if E 
would like to go to Raku on the Casplan Sea, 
to serve for hall year ay tutor to a Doy in a 
lower class, whose father wis Chief Engineer 

i the employ of tho Nobel brothers," "Unable 

resist this chance of Filling a. boylsh ambi- 
tion to travel, he crosses on a stexinier to: the 








a four days’ train journey through European 
Russia to the Caucasus. Ar Viadikavkar his 
pupil's father takes him in a carriage across the. 
Caucasus, muking sao miles in two days. From. 
“Tillis they resume: the journey by rail, im the 
company of Persian, Tartar and Armenian 
merchants, with their wives and children, At 
last, after several exciting incidents and many 
memorable scenes, all vividly sketched, he finds 
himself in the midst of a strange forest of 
Terreks, st Balakhany, the contre e£ the oil 
industry on: the peninsula of Apsvron which 
the Nobel brothers had developed. Aftur seven 
months! teaching there, during which time he 
has contrived to Jean ‘Tartar and Persian, he 
decides to spend the 309 Roubles he las eared, 
as tutor, an a horsehack-journey “through 


Pursis to the sea. Space forbids us to describe 
ven. in outline the 


youthful traveller, 
Then up the Tigris, 
haunted desolation. 
youthful adventures 
boo 











eventful journey of the 
first ta the Persian. Gulf, 
visiting many a history: 
The result of all these 
was that he wrote a 


; for some time studied geography amd 
geology at the Universities of Unal and 


*My Lie ai au E 
ome Hi Explorer, 
den 





x 
E iy, table "Soie vule M 


Paltic and. the Gulf of Finland, and tien has | 





(BOOKS OF THE: QUARTER 


Berlin; and finally accompanied an embassy to 
the Shah of Persia As an example of bis vivid 
and welbpacked style, take only ono briet 
Paragraph in the chapter describing his very 
interesting second visit to Persia:s— 

“Finally, one we rode out to the 
tuitis of Rages, the ancient city that flourished 
in the days of Salmanasır, and is mentioned in 
the Book of Tobit, Alexander the Great 
rested there when he was a day's marchi from 
the ‘Caspian Gates." More than a thousand 
years liter the city was beautified by the 
Caliph Al-Mansur. Within its walls Haroun- 
al-Raschid was torn and the Arübs sang of itt 
glory; calling it "Phe Gute of the Gates of the 
Kart Tm the thirteenth century, Rages wos 
totally: destroyed by the Mongols; and now only 
a well-preserved tower rises above the ruins." 

‘As the story of his life progresses the 
journeys become longer amd more ndyentarons, 
Besides the famous entry of Tibet, hc describes. 
here also a journey from Tibet across Mongolia 
to Pekin, ft is Russian and Chievo Turkestan, 
and the neighbouring deserts aud mountains of 
Central Asin, however, which be seems to have 
expired moxt lbariously nnd at tho greutest 
Peril, on oné occasion—in Chinese Turkestan— 
Josing the whole of his caravan after a sand- 
storm through the drying-p of all the water 
sources i the dead desert, 











A CZECH-SLOVAKTAN ON MODERN 
ENGLAND.” 


By Mrss Motu. Kur. 


There is a special and piquant Interest about 
the impressions of ourselves which aro publisti- 
d, ftom tine to time, hy the stranger within 
our gate, ‘They come from such diverse sources 
as Walter N. Page's keen intelligence; the 
mystical insight of the Sadlin; and now from 
3» Cweh-Slovakinm writer who brings to his 
study of England a philosophic himour and 











Letters Jrow Bnetand, Ty Ravel Capek. Teaoaby 
ted Dy Pant Selver (Oeolirey Hien, se sulfole Strert 
Patt Stall, London, S. W. 



































‘the frankness of a child, His letters make 
most engaging pieturs-book af the eount 
the people—for our own instruction, or for 
forcigner wlio is not a pronounced Anglophobè 
For this isa sympathetic commentary, and onle 
the voy thiviskinned English rendor conl 
resent such dolieate itouy anil criticism as 
author gives us. 
Conscientiously,  observantly, he “goes 
everywhere" (except to Ireland, of which We 
provides a delightful map from imagination 
io the Londen Museums; to the Zoo and 
Matiane ‘Tssitd's—before its destruction? 
the West End Clubs, where ke discovers that 
"a man from the Continent gives himasin 
le of importance by talking; mi Englishman 
by holding Isis tongue.'® He visits the countrys 
mide, Oxford and’ Cambridge; Scotland amd — 
Skye—and: perhaps the lonely island satisfies 
his sonl more than any other plice, d 
He tells us what he has sem and what Ie 
thinks abont it in phrases which may easily 
become classic because they. dre so Fresh, s 
charming or so incisive, His pemundsine 
illustrations. are almost. syperfinons, but they 
Yeming ux of the- aunor sketches whieh Hine 
Jones produced hal consciously. There is a 
forth likeness fm. tho whimsica] letters written 
by hoth men 
Now and then, Capek's nostalgia provides 
fos with a sadden plimpse of this ow Wid salik 
his own city of Prague—where "the street: fs. 
sort of Targo tavern, or publie gurden. ai ent 
sion of home anid doarste’ ; wbite the‘ Lati 
strecis are juit a gully through which 
flows to wet home.” At Liverpool, Wie cotkoles. 
himself for his country. without w, fex board 
the thought of unlimited mental hor'zons. 
"Yes, it is needful to keep on silting forth; the 
ocean is in ah places where courage is 
Finally, onr fas'uaiing visitor makes 
tbutenail portraits of aqme notable Hit 
men—G, K. Chestertor, H. C. Wells 
Shaw, ete,—befare hie excapes to fits " 
imperfect comer of the world," there to 
møditate on all that Tte Eas seen and onjoy the 
company of u less “Joyless and reticent race"! 
‘That is hia worst indictmont against the 
English—aud he batances it by very gracefnl 
appreciation. 3 
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RECENT HINDUSTANI LITERATURE: A CRITIQUE. 


GubiRans. By Mwulana Hakim Syed Abdal Hai 
(The Marif Press, Arumgarh)- 


Sherenbttiad. (Vol. I), Dy Manlena Abdossalum 
Sad (The Mabrit Press, Acamgarb). 

oth Wee hooks are histories of Urda Poetey— 
written in imitation of Azad’s masterpiece Ab-/Hayat, 
Mod ít some reapects they. dier from their model. 
"The mathors ol both, for instance, deal in» more of 
lee satisfactory manner wit that peril ol the 
development c Virdu when the D«cena was ils centre, 
willy, as modern research je showing, exiended to 
Some hundreds of yonr» before Wall, whom Azad calls 
the Chaucer ot Unlu poetry. though their treatment 
‘shown that they hive deprenibed qoaitly on Tackiras ant 
compilations, ami have tot studied the materiale of 
Thie eariy period at fiet hand. And tot bring ther 
‘acconnte down to à later period than Azad, who choses 
Wh hook with an accom! of nir amd Dabir—Manlana 
Adsl Tisi bringing his account 1o Aktar of Allahabad, 
wd SMailata. Abbiesalum even incloding some of the 
ivit tenerus Nike Hasrat, rit amd Josh. Yet one 
de consiralnei to say that rhere ia nor much àf gemoine, 
living eriticora in either of these two tonks, nor. do 
‘hey enable a «tient, who i aequaluted with the 
canon of. westem Vterary calture, to value and appre 
iste tbe grent writers of Undu at thelr true worth. Por 
fone (hing they are concerne wo mnch with “form” 
"wd do wet eive welfcient attertion 10 those social amid 
qlltial forees which inffnencril, In no amall measure, 
the development ol Unin poetry and which constituted 
WA environment ad momentum. Tt has become tbe 
fishin wih a certain class of writers to decry Azad, 
nai oar authors are not above indulging im cheap 
eere Mm Amid, thongh he may hove made mie 
takes ot fact amd fallen sbort of the standard of 
western literary criticism, gives as real amd eonrinc: 
Jag pirturee of bis varios periode and makes ws 
realise und appreciate the We and thoaght of the 
times in which bin poets lived, moved amd had their 
beins. And he ie a master of a style natural, easy 
am unfored a» » bid'a song and clear as the 
Ahaghit which it expresses, which at its best attains 
host claie perfection. Neither GubsRena mor 
Sherbllimd approaches high level, amd the ADE 
Hayat in spite of its defects, though written fifty years 
igo, still remainy nusuperseded. 

Te was one of the minfoctanes of Urdu that when 
im the reign of Mobommad Shah the centre of it 














culture war shifted from the Deomm to Delhi it 
felt in the Bande of a literary case which was steeped 
ia Persian, ‘This was mot the fenlt of that classi 
storica] amd political cases made it 905 but IK wat 

‘misfortune nevertheless. Ti wes a misfortene ol the 
came kind, though on a much larger scale, as of the: 
very same langage falling in the hauda of 
"angle" cles in tbe later hah of the 
century. Urdu is an Dodiam language, and though 
jection can be taken to one living Iangnaxe borrow: 
ing freely from other living languages, jt would: 
Meer much heiter Mf Urda i its earlier days tind 
ware on Indian ideals, Indien traditions 
Indian modes of thonght. But it was not to bes 
was nurtared on 
Persian of India, not on tbe living Porslan of 
and ite poets tatked of Rustam and Istandayar 


EPiifisds 


: 
lit 


of Rhim and Arjuna, of Oxus and Jaxartes 
fnotead of the Ganga and the Jamia, of Attire and. 
Resien  imeead of the Himalayas anid tle 
Vindhyas, and of Qamri and Bulbnl instead of Kit 
amd Tapihe. Abd the Persian poetry which LE] 
imitate was the poetry of decadence, not the poetry 
of Hafiz avd Sadi bat of Nasir Ali and Bedil. No 
oe, Urs bae produced poe Mee Mir, Atash, 


Ghalib anā Anis, who by sheer force of genuine have 
rben above their surroundings and have given some 
‘lllant specimens of true poetry, the poetry af 
possion and the Jite whose fountains are within," pait 
Urdu poetry as it was cultivated by the bulk: of writera 
was imitative, exotic and artificial and its worst autta 
celninated im Nash und his »chonl, who wrote for 
ihe "ww" amd reduced thelr art to an artifice, 
Voetasters hecatte ax common sà Mackberries bat thelr 
eee ent dame im every foot aud they degraded 
poetry te wordkmeading. And if their poetry 

‘ouable, unmanty and immoral sentiments, it ie becanie 
the society in which they Herd and the epurha for 
which they wrote were saturated with theni, Prom the 
Sery Gst Urde poetry was connected with, courts aft 
‘courtiers and the period ot i» rie was the period ot 
‘Mohammad Stah and his successors at Dethi and of 
Acafuddanta and his successors at Taieknow, Tn Upper 
India, which was the centre of Urdu, it waa gn age nl 
decay. am age of insecurity and fear, of 

degradation and of social licence and immorallty. The. 
Taling clase connected with the coart was steeped | 
these vices and it i» no wonder that Unin potter, 
written for and by that class, refected them, A HB 
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seo meny oltice Aepartmuent uf ife, s atro fn fhi, the 
awakening came atter the rde shode òf the Mutiny 
anà boti Aami amd Hali protested aguimit thë wodden 
antificllity, Yhe Tile etimbentabty an dhe yet frlser 
tural of heir. cortesipóraries, ail did nol protest 
ini vain, The twentieth centery sehen led by Iqbal, 
Chaban, and Muwst has »doptod u mure natural, 
eslihier atl mmlier tone, and tbe false beroia aml 
geste ehatiee ol literary eoxcombe are Nein replaced 
dy péret sentiments ant renl passion. 

"liie are u fest Omissions in these books which 
Wipear inexplicable Tù Sher-u Hind even the nanie ct 
Daya Shankar Nosith, the author of the GuisariNayin, 
is not mentioned, and though Maulana Abdu! Hal 
meMHume his same in GubéKomo among the well 
known pupils of Atash, he says pathing mòre. Gular 
deti, in spite of Hts Canty, tage become an Cr 
cléspic aud no Wiitorian of Urdu poetry cam afford to 
ignore it» suhor, fn literatsre, ad shy rate, tere 
shonli be no distinction of race, religion and creed, 
ai Hterary history ami fiteraty critians abil be 
ative relie amd communal biss Thes da no 
wenn eithir of Néslr af Ara. it, Gu--Raba and he 
Wv wuy casually iientionéd iu Shérad(md aa ihe 
sw of à poem on Narso. Tt itre tiat Narie 
Marr Mie wietae o£ selecting certain unfit subject» 
{or Nive fet but that Joes mot tions that be should 
fi cluded alicgettine fent. (ie Hab of Urdu. poets. 
"Take hl ai li best ang you will fid that lis poetry 
wipe trus, and there are mot mamy poems in Udy 
whine excel in passion and in. puthos hin famous Iyric 
of the Ham Bare. Oe cam only hopo that omis 
alons tike these are not deliberato but are die to mece 
lnmlvertence. 


























deinl-Munamnilin, Vol. l, By Mahamad Yaliya 
‘walm (barut fait, (Ghaainbad) 

"The. nibo hon dn thle book attemptad o give 
deerit of the writers of. Ud prose; Several books 
sontaiuing occonnts of the Urdu poets are extant tt 
this în the first book in which the prose writers ure 
deat with amd as suh it deserves encouragement 
nmd sapport, The author hus divided the history: ot 
Urdu proie into Jour periods and deals with the frst 
thor im the first volume, 

The first period ranges from 17 to 1895 atid je 
roncerned mainly with the writers of the Port William 
schont like Ata Fusain ‘Tabla, Sit Amman, the author 
of Bagh-2Bahar, Mirza Ali Tif, the anthor o£ Gulihe- 
Hind, Mir Ser AM Abos, the translator of Sadis 
'Gutlitan, Nihal Chant Lahari, who narrated the story 


An 
icut. Rakabli im Urdu prose amd: called ìt Mazhabi 
Jil, Falls Lal, the author of Prem Sogar and Berar 
Ali, the teamalaior of Tehwansssafn, though Siili 
Abul Qadir, the first translator of the Quran int 
Ueda asd Maulsi Dil Dehivi are also: 
a this conneetion the attention of tbe author may be 
dnnecr ta Mohommad Hakhsh Mabjor, who wrote. 
several stories in Urdu: prose itt the reign of Gharudiis’ 
Haider of Thackenow, of which pertape Nauratan bs the 
est known. ‘The writers of the Port Wilam school 
nmlated books under the direction of Dr. Gilchrist 
chiefly for the mie of the Neitish ofiċera of tie Hast 
Tala Company and ther style, Which reaches ita higlr 
water mark in Mir Amman’ Hagho Baker, ie altnph 
ad essy, though it» occssional crndities bear witness 
(6 the fact that Urdu prose was stilt ia the making 

‘The second period from 1336 40 H8s7 be practically 
dominmited by Raja AU Sunder, the author of Fhsanat 
Ajaib, whose style ia based on the Nigb-lown, artificial 
und complex dietin of Istter-day Perian; and was in 
ue tor mitmed hy writes Mte Gulam Glas 
Dekhabar and Ghulam Imam Shahit. Ghalih, tow 
over, with the force of genius, broke through thin. 
pemnivicas tradiion end wrote hie Untn lettere ín w 
sel. spe, chute wnd sappie which compels 
seinirutiom anit 61M people with envy amd devpalr: 

"The book je farre by tie detects "The author hw 
not taken sufüelen ai» [n tle collectít or re wt 
o4 materiu! and thongh the history of early tdi prose 
mites teseareh, has not done onsthing important in 
hiat direction, And fie fae incorporated without 
acknowledament not merely sentences buit sarhetimèt 
vet whole pages [roi such well-known books a As 
HHays amd Yaipaicháü. Aw so while à OR 
iriMahte s M. Mubamiad Valys Tauha to have 
tiroken ew grow amd mae thie dest attempt at a 
History of Urdu prose Titerntare, his book would have 
een more weful a he taken the trouble to, collect, 
ifs ond dient his materiat better. We expect better 
remus (ndis second volume 
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Natah Sagar (“Fhe Ocean of. Drama") Uy Sar Nahi 
aml Muhanad Zafar, (Sheikh Mubarak Ali, Tatari 
Turwasa, Lashore). 


Natale Saigar ia Wintory of dramatic Utetatere anit 
fo the fit book of it» kind in the language Ura 
literature in jts earlier days was based mostly- oi 
Pernian models mil so, Ne Persian, 1t hnd 10 dramni 
‘The first drama in it called Dudar Sabka, was writen 
by Amanat in the days of Wajid AÌË Shah of Lucknow, 
Pura theatrical companies, which in the seventies ot 





416 


lx Last century began to tour im Upper India, Mad to 
‘dap! draman ih Hindustani ior the stage and they 
employed writers Ike Vimavek Pershad Talb of 
Benures an} Syed Mehdi Hasan dhsan of Lucknow 
tor writing their plays, based sometimes ont the plays 
‘ol Shakespeare; and these writers have been succeeded 
iy Asha Hashr mud Nariyan Pershad Betab. Bat 
their plary were written mostly on conmercial Jines 
and to plese an uncritical andience and hardty 
possess any Htetary merit. Public means breed: poblic 
aGuxoners sd their natures wero subdued to what they 
worked in. It appears however, tit Talib wrote = 
drama called Lail-o-Nehar, based an Lytion’s Night 
nd Morning, atid the authors of Natak Sagar as well 
03 P. Braj Mohan Dattatriva Kaif, who has contributed. 
Vid an excellent introduction, speik very highly uf 
it ‘The Urdu writers of recognised tuerit who tuve 
scared to write dramay are few, very few, indeed, and 
among thelr productions may be mentioned the 
Shahid-Liafa of AWint Halim Sharar, Zood Parheman 
fof Abdul Majid, the tramlaton nf libram Urzasi by 
Aniz Mirzs and Ra) Dulari of Kaif The Iate M. Jwala 
Pershad Hang of Lucknow, one of the prominent writers 
Of thie Oudh Punctr school, translated several playe 
of Shakespeare, hit of these only three, have been 
so far published. ‘The translations of several others, 
Egu Antony and Cleopatra, ‘The Tempest, The 
Winter's Yale and Macbeth, could not be published 
and their mannscripta are tying in manuscripts with 
Wis some The date Pendit Rroj 
some veu» «go wrote a soc drama called Kamia. 
but it Was not wortliy of lis genius. 

The Natak Sagar gives a sucrinet account of the 
revolution ‘of drima ali over thè world and enables 
thove who wre not acquainted with any European 
angsage to obtain a bindeeyeview of the develop 
ment ot iho dramatic art frm Ancient Initia and 
Anielent Greece to Modern Europe and Moderu Indis. 
‘The account of Urdu and Hindi drama given im te 
AWelfih ehupter ie very interesting, for T do not think 
"iil tw information whieh it contains can be found 
Anywhere ehe. Nalak Sagar will prove nsefal to fhe 
historians od modern Indiani titeratures jater on and 
Hts authors deserve well of the Tein rear 
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Yalaluddin Khwarsmshah: Translated by yel 
Sajad Haider (Mosin University Hook Depot, 
Aligarh); 


As nual if the history of empires the decay of the 
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Abbasie Khilslat gave rise to s number of dynasties 
—the Tahiride, the Satfariils, the Buweildis, the 
Seljuks ctc—in Persia, Khorasan and Central Adi. 
An the beginning of the 13th century, one of these, 
tbe Khwarazmsbabs, or Kings of Khiva, were in thie 
ascendant, and the reigning monarch, Alandilin 
Mohammad, ruled over an empire which extended 
from the V'ral 10 tle Persian Gulf and from the Tudus 
almost to the Euphrates. His relations with Nasir, 
the Kh Of Baghdad, were hostile, &o much so that 
mot content with ermaling his temporal power 
Alauddin wanted to set wp a rival Khalifa, “This «o 
exasperated Nusir thut he appealed for help vo 
Chingiz Khan, the Mongol chief, wbo advancing froni 
his nutive wilde with his barbarian hordes overwhelm- 
ed e empire o[ Khwareemebal Later om Hal, 
ihe grambon ol Chingi, subverted the Abbasid 
dynasty im resp ACD. killing AL-Mustasim, the lait 
Khalifa of the bosse of Abbas, sid making the streets 
of Baghdad ron with blood, Tt was to comimemorale 
his tragedy im the history of Tlam that Sadi of 
Shiraz wrote hig famous mania. When Ching 
ímvaded the realm of Khwarazmshoh’s, Alauddin 
Muhammad fled before him, abandoning. people 10. 
their fate and died a wretched and hunted fugitive, 
in au island of the Caypean Sea. He was seceded 
bis son Jalataiidin, who though he was unable Ww 
rt the disaster, yet by his gallant deeds saved from 
fimotioy the memory of the once mighty howee ch 
[e 

The drama of Jalaluddin Khwarasmshad, has 
been translated trom the origina) ‘Turkish into Unda 
br Uat wellknown writer Syed Sajjad Haider, BAL, 
Registrar of the Aligarh University, The plot ix 
stirring; It deals with the heroic ellorts of Jalaluddin 
to touse tlie Mussalinan to resist tee Mongul invadets- 
The symputhy of the reader gots out to the hero, 
who with daring and skill tries 4p circumvent the 
intrigues of traitors and to lest back the ‘Tartar hordes: 
Jalaluddin daiis but ho fails gloriously and tbe story 
of his failure tices in the memory of posterity ti 
Point a moral and adom a tale: 

‘The book s not free from defects, T ie t00. loms 
to be aged and is meant ‘evidently for the closet, 
while now and aguin the dialogue ceases to be 
dialogue and Jengrhens out into a lecture, Here and 
Where the language of the translation needs careta) 
revision, Still we have no hesitation in saying that 
All overs of Uri should be thanikfut to the translator 
for bis contribution, specially because that language 
Äi so ponr in dramatic literature, 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 


Outlines of Indian Constitutional History (British 
Period). Ry W. A. J. Archbold, MLA, LIB. (P. 
S. King & Som, Lei, Orchard House, Westminster 
London) 19:5. 

In is Outlier of Indian Constitutional History 
Mr, W. A. J, Archbold has quccessfally traced, im 
broad ontline, the constitutions! development of 
Hiritiah India from the foundation of the Rast Indis 
Company to the Montage-Chetmsford Reform Scheme. 
Such a book was badiy needed, since Cowell's work— 
‘covering more of Jest the same ground—has been oat 
‘of date for years, It will, therefore, prove uefa! 
oth to stndents of the constitutional history of Indis 
land to those who wish to be familiar with the recent 
sud important langes which have been made im thi» 
country. 1 may abso help Britishers to form sn opinion 
as 10 the desirability of farther changes which it is 
certain will be suggested in the near fntare, as they ate 
Heine demanded persistently by the repreventatives 
of the people, It is an excellent textbook of the 
subject it deals with. The exposition i lacid, the 
facts ere accurately recorded, and opinions are 
expressed without any trace of parthamchip. it is 
wethdocnmented and enriched with a namber ‘of 
appendices containing very useful information on the 
origin and geowth of che Indien constitution, ab 
lugetber Mr. Archbold’s treatise deserves a warm 2 
knowledgiient and a cordial welcome—as it will prove 
of reat alike to the student aml the reformer 








Oneaces Against the State in Roman Law. By 
Dr. P. N. Schisas (University of London, Press, Ll, 
tz. Warwick Square, London E. C. 4) 1935, 

“in hia treatise called Ofences Against the Slate i 
Romon Lms and thy Couris Which Were Competent 
fo Take Coxnliance of Them—to give it its full 
Mesignation—the asthor” practically breaks aew 
groant, amd Mr. S. HL. Leonard (who rontrihaice a 
Preface) ia fully justified ia commending “both 
capacity ind enthusiasms for original: research,” om 
the part of Dr, Schisa», the author of the took. Ti 
volume ja, aa its game implies, & systematic study of 
the Roman tae of sedition and treasoo—te., thove 
which dealt with offences against tbe Roman State 
an also of the courta which were competent to take 
cognisance of these crimes, It shoald prove asetal 





alike wo edente of Roman law sod history; 
throws mach light ou the writings ef Cieero, Tacitus, 
Phutarch, Dieses Folytine, and 

bhosd make a special sppeal to students of 
fof soliton i India, qa that branch of our law 
regarded, by enlightened public üpinin, as bung. 
iua satisfactory condiüon. This work which hae been 
very carefulls pal together by tbe amer amd bel 
marked by scholarship, lega acumen and critical 
jedgment, i a notable addition wo the titereture Of 
the Rowan law, i the Haglish langune. 


(Cases on the Law of Tort, By CS. Kenny, LAD 
Fourth edition (Csmbridge University Pres, Metter 
lame, London, E. CJ dos 

"We welcome tbe fourth revised edition af Dr. 
Kenny's Cates on (he Lew of Toft. The fact that 
since jis first appearance. in doo, Ho haa passed 
Voroweh four cditious, is cotcloiise proof of i» süccest. 
Nex i it sarprising, for Dr. Kerns wore contain 
decisions In abont two kunred cases npon important 
points in the law of tort, «with elncidative unnotations. 
by the editor, Although some of the cases have beet 
abridged, vet everything essential In the way of facts 
amd argement is carefully recorded. The oi 
‘has, therefore, been found invaliable bythe stucleut, 
as the arrangement af the topics ilnsirated by the 
cases teaver nothing to be desired. The Indian puw 
fof Tent teing yet ancodified, our judges and lawyers 
bme io depend on caselaw om the subject Dri 
Kenny's book wil, Userefore, be found highly service: 
able both by occupants of the bench anid by legal 
prectitioners i India 


The Code ef Crimins! Procedure. Py Sir John. 
Woodie (Thacker, “Spink È Co, Rsplamade, 
Calenta) 195 

Atljas—a long tast—after w wearr waiting b 
years, we have the pleastre of extending à coedinl 
elcome t» Sir John Woodroffe’s commenters on the 
Indian Code of Criminal Precedere, So für as Gne. 
con gather (fom a cursory perasa of this legal tme 
the anthor'e sim has been gob merely ter collect ‘hit 
to elect, from tbe constantly increasing mass ot 
oterial, what ie necessary. This qualification implies. 





a 


a selection without sacrifice of what is essential. He 
has then sought t present his material in un ondesly 
and compendious manner. Acting on the principles 
of intelligent editing—es distinguished from ore 
‘assiduous collection of casey—the author bas in the 
instance of conflict of decisions expressed bis own 
pinion nnambigaonsly on te points in dispute. He 
has also sealt with “ibe effert of the recent amend- 
sis of the Code. Lastly, in the presentment of itis 
Subject he has hail im view pot oniy the requirements 
‘of legal practitioners, ut also those of students. The 
wwibksuwn publications of the asther in other 
branches of adjective law are s guarantee of the 
tility of the Doak for the two classes of readers for 
whom it has been designed, as his Lew 9) Eoldence 
d The Code of Civil Procedure have heen designed 
in parsuance of the same ideal and bave been highly 
successful: ‘This fe Just 1a recon] onr sense of aatis- 
faction at the appearance of Siz John Woodrolie's 
latest work om eur adjective criminal Iaw, which is 
Worthy ot his greet reputation ss a just and a 
Successie! expomder of Indian law, A critical 
Appreciation ol the book may uppesr in dee course 








Pieadings in ludis with Precedents, By Sir) Ceci) 
Waleh, E. C., ALA. and Ji C Wier, RA., LL D. (Ram 
Narain Tal, Katra, Allabsbad) sag 








‘The Law vt Pleadings im Britis India with tee 
tenis. By P. Mogha; (Subordinate and Assistèut 
‘Sessions Judge, Mumtiernagar, U.P.) 1036, 


Last year we notice in terme af appreciation Ar. 
Justice Wabh's and Dr. Wier's Pleaitings (n India ax 
‘he thst introductory text-book om tbe subject. Now 
mare presenti hy 3ir. PC, Moghe—of the Agra 
and Ondh Provincial Jadicis) Seryice—with an able 
and exhaustive treatise called The Law of Pleadings 
In Initia. The main interest of bath these books fies 
part fmm théir text—im the introductions contri- 
bated to iby Sir Grimwood Mears, the Chief Jeatice 
‘of the Allahabad High Comt. He jastiy complained 
in the introduction to the first book that "there fe i 
this comitey a singular abseace of textbooks om this 
subjecl. Te repeats this complaint in the introduce 
Mon to the second and writes that. “until recently. at 
dest no work of plewlinz of an authority war in 
existence." The two works under review have, bow 
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RECENT DOUKS OP RHFEKENCH. 


‘Who's Who 1526. (Adam ani Charles Blick, Let 
Soho Square, Loodon) 2935. 

A highly meritorious work of reference is the well- 
kmown ammsal, called Who's Who. Of the correbt 
bocka of reference, pertapa none le more useful ba the 
journalist tin tbis anunal Wiogrepkical dictionary 
with which le incorporated the defunct Me awd 
Women of the Time, This is tbe sevemy-eighth year 
of its tewue, and ii ie correct down to June, 193 So 
reat ie the Jabor of compiling and peřuting Viin 
rast werk, which comprises over three quie 
of close dogblecofuamn txpe, tat prim had to ben 
4 carly as Jone The work opene with 3) mefal 
sbinssry for the preceding year Thia ia followed DE 
22 account of the Royal Family, anu thes come egeo 
biographies The biographies, though generally 
cicealingly condemed, sty Accutate anil infor 
vive. They give, besides, wetu) anid futetesting infu 
mation shout the habite, tastes smi bohlies f ihe 
large number ot persons whose camere ame sketehel 
The book je thus indispensable to a jourtuilist, Indias 
names appen in Who's Who, bat te sketches af 
eminent Tndians nec coreful revisio hr experia anit 
specialisiy in current Indian age. Aldiiom are 
abo required tò make tbe Jadian list comprehensive 
ad more petal thun it ix at present: 





The Liberat YeseBosy p926. [The Libert Pahil 
cation Department, 42 Parliament Sine, lemdolh. 
$ Wd mee 

‘The three great partjes in Great tein Ihave exch 
hes organs in the press and ait animal otk of realy 
reference—the Labosrites their Labour Yearank, 1e. 
Conservatives their Constitutions YearBook an He 
Liberals tbeir Liberal Year-Sook. The edition id. the 
wot, for the current year, in the twenty-ceiimd af the 
series and if has thus passed. ite majorith an which 
it compiler» and publsbere deserve felicitation. Tt 
i earefutly revised from year to. year—all 
‘matter is judiciously praned off end information, 
which mar be reasonably looked dor im en enum 
Terence book of tis kind, ia inserted anà tht 
whole text is studiously revised and overhaaled. ‘The 
Term is that each new edition i» not ny ghoromghiy. 
sptdate and abresat of thw last: political dala, hit 
replete ‘ith a vast store of information about British 
Polities, not easily accesible to students of pable 
allaire in India. The book, though primarily compiled 
for the ame ot ihe members of ihe Liberaj partsy be 
Si prest utility to public men even jo täs coot: 
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es d Jy tont attractive features, vf special iuterest 
fo Indian pullücsts ane the excellent aketdi uf 
yatlinwentars procedure and the fairly comprehensive 
HiWiugraphy of current books of political! interest. 
Aftogether the Libéral Year-Hlook ia one of the mont 
"alusMe worka ol reference. The current edition is 
fally. abreast of: the fatest events and incidents, 


Government uf Macia Directory 1926, Simili editio 
{Government ul India Press, Simla) voa 





Poe same years part tha Centen) Goyermuent esed 
M issue drm Delhi in Deoember sind Gran Simla Bi 
Diay whut war called. the Government: of Jutlo List 
oMiainim Une names amd adiiresscs of their olficers, 
including Alo ol those of hunde «i local Governments 
ami adtuitilstratione end glo of members of [he 
Council of State and the Leginhative Assemble. The 
Just of. the liso sas issues] (rom Simla im May; 104- 
‘Phe issue from Delhi iu December, raat, appeared it 
tutter form under the more convenient mame «f 
Government of India Directory. The fret Simla 
‘edition appeared in May font year. We welcome thi 
waefül prblication 1e the list of reference works 
Agoling with India, wnd {E ought fo bare n weile eiren 
rannceted with the Central Govern- 
and Simla. Tue perimnel ut the 
Provincial Gyweniwents changes wili 

















Central. and 
Kaleldowcopre sapidity uml, in the rircemetanres, ie 
Delhi ond Sianle editione of the Goverment af Julia 
Directimy nre meint additione to reference Dteratmee 
ceoncetiing this omniry, 


Wiliing's Press Guide 1996, (James Willing, Ltd. 
J King Street, Covent Garden, London, W, C- 2) 
wes t 

Messe Willing Direelóry 3d. anidbacb-which 
de ow i ty fftyrhiet annuut eitan am excellent 
yirpetdióas record of the press of the Britis Tales 
ik mlas gives tists of telegraphic news and reporting 
akenei, of the principal colonial aud foreiga, journals 
mia variety of Usefal and. fustructive: information 
ationt-tie fourth estate of tbe realm I thm forma a 
cineise and. compreherisive judex. o the pre ot thie 
United. Kingdom in particular and that of the Brit 
Commonwealth im general. Altogether, it je o capitat 
work ol teferenre for the journalist and the advertir, 
The current wAition ix thoroughly wpiodate and is 
ahenn of the latest changer in the world ef 
Jovenalim, 





ls 


Social Progress: à Himibook ot the dil 
Movement. ("The Arhiirator" fice, riy Bast. 34 
Street, Sew Vark, US-AJ s915- 

Soiak Progress is an American: ha 
the fallest information nbout the liberal 
sive movements in the United States, Jt 
analyses aid epinatises actual conditions 
Cmontry ai the stegie poing ou today 
ad heiter social order, Tbv book—edlich 
put pogetber by tbe Editor assisted) by asl 
Jaurd ot competent persoüecie. à wiique 
Wis wd a study beitige imo prominent 
ing strides witch America i+ taking in, ber advance! 
towards the goal of social peagress. It shonid appeal 
to omr social reformers a « help and’ ile, 
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"The Oiüclal YearBeok ot the Commonwealth at 
Awstralia, No, 1% (The Commonwealth Ruread of 
Cena and Statisbes, Slelbourne, Murralla] spl. 

The Offical Year-took of the Commonwealth af 
Austyalla—swlich js in ite eightcentü issue—has bern 
caplel by ite Commonwèalih Statistician and 
Actuary. —Mr, CL, Wickene-ender lstructione (tom 
tbe Minister of Stute for Home sod Territorien, and 
Mas bern edited by Str: John Stomhsmy OAL This 
official pablication i+ a teposttory of ‘highly. usefa) 
information relating 1o Aueralia, Detailed. chapters 
nre devoted qo tbe history, physiogniphy, political 
nd docal government, bm zewenue and ecitlement, 
overseas trade, transport ond communication, 
ssimeution, puli health, taour, wager amd prices, 
delonge ets), of the Commonwealth; a fact, all subjects 
‘of importance, enriched with statistics brenght pti 
date, Gnd place im the Year-Book, 1h ie tue 
Atithoritstive hook and in one single volume of 1 
pagen every {tem comuncted: iil that country is eare 
folly surveyed. As portion of the mister cutttained! 
li the previous yearbooks (Not. 1 fo ij) has been 
ellucedl to synopsis in oor dolsted frum the present 
issue, a special index i» provided at the end of the 
‘vulume to facilitate reference to subjects degit wit 
in theec jespes. The present volume aleo contains the 
{ull text of the Commonwealth Constitution. On going 
through thig monumental work of reference, one feele 
how buckwant the Government. of India «ill is im the 
matter uf nrganising etalivtical data. and information. 
od their dessissinatiun [n publie interest, in anta 
pabliratinks similar to tboe jwsued by the Govern 
metits of Asstralia, Canada and Sowth Africa For 
ihi. reseau, we commend with pleasure the Offielat — 
Yesrdoob o Me Commowzeal of Awiiralua to ihe 


attention of Tadan. pablicists and, peblicinen, who Rug — 
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be desirous of studying tbe system ol responsible 
Govermment obtaining ju the Australian Common- 
wealth, 


‘The Karachi Handbook and Directory, 1925-26, 
(lw Daily Gazette Press, Karachi), 1935. 

The Rarachi Handbook and Directory ie about the 
best in it» class and it ie an annua] of great valne to 
ihe people of Sind The current volume fe a bulky 
besne which, beside» containing wp-to-dite chapters on 
Kurachi, t» people, Wade und commerce, notable 
ilugs, educational avid other institutions, the early. 
history of Sind, ity apricalture, co-operative mover 
ment, growing trade and municiywt progress, Man 
^ new section added to it, called "Who's Wha in 
Karachi", which we have no doubt will be appreciated. 
Thie Handbook also contains a detailed chapter on the 
Laos Sukkur frage project which ir attracting 
considerable ntfontion throaghoot India. The Hditor, 
in hie toreword, gives a descriptive sketch of the rise 
anil Iniportatice of Karachi, and tbe valable appen 











ices, which am a mine of useful information as 
reganta the. immieipat work of this growing town, are. 
Quite am interesting study, The publishers have 








spared no paits to Weing the Directory up-to-date and 
tho residente of Sind cannot be too grateful to them 
dor thie invaluable annul. Tt should append o 
readers even outside the bonndaries of the province, 
fh weh it ie concerned 








The Marods Library Handbook, 1926. By Newton 
Sew Dai. (The Centra Library, RBarodn) 19%. 
‘The Library system im Marea bat so inique 4 
‘lace in modem nia that detalle information cone 
ested with (tv aline and objects, lis rie amd growth, 
it of mucti valne to the Indian publie. To meet the 
eguilremiemtn of enquiring minda into the working «f 
Mor tibrary movement iu at State, Mr. Newton Mohan 
Dutt, the Corator o£ Tábraties, Rarod State, haw been 
iwi his Handbook und the present edition, which 
he fourth, contains an introduction hy Sir Manutihal 
i Mehta, the Dewan. The look gives fall infirma- 
tion regntding the library department, the centrat 
Jim, the Sanskrit Hilary,” the conntry branch 
the travelling libraries and the visual instrnetion at 
vee int Baroda. Within n short compass Me. Dutt 
Jas nintnged ta present al details even to minnteness, 
which the reader cannot fit appreciate, and we have 
fomch, pleasure in commending hie work to all interest 
ed Iu the spread and expansion of the library move- 
ament in this country, Tt is pity that po attention 
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has been paid so far in British India sowards inaugu- 
tating this great movement, which i» feanght with. 
possibilities of w far-reaching character for intellectual 
idvancentent and progress. 


Directory of Social Work in the Clty and Island of 
Bombay, Kdited by D. $, Savardekar, DS, (Col) 
(Social Service Leagme, Bonbey) 1, iod. 

Me. D. S. Savardekar's Directory 0] Sicial Work 
Mm Bombay gives a detailed list, with descriptive 
roferences, of the various social, religions, medical, 
civic, charitable, educational aml other organisations 
of the several communities: im the western empital, 
‘The social nnd the public worker has thus a fund of 
aveful information placed before him ina short eom 
pass, which must at once evoke a spirit of emulation 
lor similar directories in all the big cities of India. 
‘The booklet before vs ja quite am. edocation in. itielf, 
and will be found highly weeful by social reformers 
and workers in social service, 


RECENT GIDE ROOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


Pocket Guide to May Meetings and to London, 
Hiited by J. V, May (68 Fleet Street, London, E, C. 4) 
woah, 

Mr, J. R, May‘ Pocket Guide to May Meetings and 
l London, contains a very interesting illustrated. 
article on "The Wells of London," ay well as tho maal 
fuli Vats, in datal order, of May meetings, conventions 
amd conferences to be held daring the year, But ita 
juterest is not quite ephemeral, as ihe usefulness of the 
book is increased by lt» large coloured map of London, 
which shows the principal streets and buildings at a 
klance, and which, in imel, iu worth more than the 
cont of thin Pocket Guide, Not aniy those who live in 
London, but alo thote others (and they are mani 
even in Tudia) who have any concern with the Iuh al 
Je British. Hmpite, will nd Mr. May'a book interess 
ing and meful 











Mints for Holidays 1926; Normandy amd Brittany. 
Holiday Guide 1926; ‘The Peerless Reviera: The 
Golden Sands of Picardy; Guide to Holland; Belgium, 
amd Goller's Guide: (Issued by the General Manager, 
Southern Railway, Waterloo Station, London, 8. Ht. 1) 
1935. 

The Britih and many other Haropest railway 
make it a point of publishing periodically carefully 
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revised and epotosdate editions ot guides to tracts and 
countries—totl native and foreign—which are either 
served or rendered. easily accessible by their system. 
Tt is im pursuance of this very commendable policy of 
popularizing travel by giving detailed information 
Ahont moder tuclities and. scenic attractions. that tho. 
Southern Railway of Great Britain have iwed the 
even excellent guides enumerated above, They are 
aN compact, abreast of the latest changes, fill of 
accurate, practical information, and copiously illar 
trated, "They will be funi highly useful by travellers 
In Great Britain and on the Continent. How we wisis 
pur Indian Railways iuei similar guidebooks to 
India or party of India! 








Introductions (e London 1926, By D. H. Dawson 
(8. ©, Quinn, ast Fleet Street, London, R. © 4) 193. 


Mr. L. H, Dawson's Introductions to London, js 
sajd to be "a compact and andy book of reference." 
Compact it ia but handy it certainty ja mot—brimr 
heavy, unwieldy, and inconvenient to hundile and carry: 
bout, Tts format is open to this objection im a refer- 
ence work of its class and kind. Hut this je about the 
only erlcism we have to ofer aud hope the seeond 
edition—which sa wefal w book i aure do aitala 
will emabe the compiler to reduce its aize 
materially and to give it the format which will make 
it portable and thub fend to the enhancement of its 
ity and popularity amongst visitors to and residente 
im London. For the ret we have nothing bat admirn- 
tion for this exceedingly well gotup and beautiful 
Muntrated vade mecum to the bub of the Dritiih 
Commonwealth, for it is a well-digested handbook of 
rsetieal information about almost all matters likely 
o interest a sojourner im London. Tt is divided into 
ibt main parts dealing with communications and 
general information, places and objecta of especial 
interest, collections. musenane and libraries, abiope 
and shopping centres (» sketch ol. the principal shops 
in the Strand should be added), where to stay in 
London, amusements and recreations and shippitig 
directory and its nsefuluess i enhance by reason of 
is being: fornished with a general judex and a cox 
mercial index, The information under eacli of the 
main headings ia full and detailed, though conciee, 
and there is much jn it which i not available in the 
average guide book, In a second edition: we would 
like to have some account furtished of the Tendon 
preseollowing that of the Ubraries—and the classified 
trades lists arranged according to the class of goods 
sold, substantially enlarged abd made comprebensive. 

















ae 

“the Teavetter’s Library” Series, (Jutilan Cape, 
18 Gower Street, London, W- C- 1) 2520, 

A mew, series for lovers of literature of travel Li 
just bcen (numgurated by: Mtr, Josaihan Caps, who is 
tus be congratulated on the Grol volumes of Nis 
Travellers’ Library, Uneluded among the eat 
volumes are Mr, Arthur Mason's Wide Seas ani 
Mony Lands and Mr. W, H. Daviesa Autobiography 
Wy a SuperTramp. Botu are bouks to keep and read 
aguii and aguin, and when they cam be tad, well 
ound and well printed, for 3. 6d. they become 
tuxnry available to all. The books it thie series 
would be welcome to travellers for entertainment in 
the train, on the steamer, or while Jounging in the 
hotel and they, indeed, must be hard to please wba 
will not fud in this series booke to enteriain thene 
when on travel. Mr. Cape lius added tothe valme cf. 
the books by securing writers, who vealiy matter, to 
voniribete prefaces, "That to the AModWeraphy af 
Super-Tramp is written by Mr, Bernard Shaw, amd 
that to Wide Seat and Many Lande ty Mr. Mauriee 
Baring. We aliall watch the smecess ol thi excelliut 
dew setis sh great interest 








Round the World TravehGulde, 1y P. E- Marble; 
PhD, Carper anil Brothers, 3¢ Great Russell Street, 
London, W, C. 1) 1936. 

Dr, V. B, Marble (of qis Whitney Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn, U.S.A.) who is organizer of an Aero 
travel servico! has, os tire remit af ble large experts 
ence in conducting snccessful tourist onganizationm, 
carefully planned and creditably executed mn ambition 
project in his pioneer work of great fieri, called 
Round the World Traveliatde, 10 deas Wa Wie 
dumplics—a | compreliensive and complete, round-the- 
world handtook of travel iv ene entnpact, fanuty amd 
Morale volume, bewnd im limp cover (4 qoo 
pages Local guile books thete are ir every county, 
fiat it you, travel far they are expensive to buy and 
heavy: to entry. This book will now replace them fot 
ie romdibecworll tourist. Here iW complete ifor- 
ation bt Japan, Korea, China, Datch Talet, 
Vrench Indies, India, Burmu, Egypt, $c»: on transportas 
on by bea, land und sir, together with the best 
itineraries to follow- There are historical sketches, 
ontlino maps, benntiful iiustrations, together with a 
mass of general information boat climate, clothing, 
ones, custom, stipe, ete, ‘Thay it i» the oné 
indispensable guide to intelligent sightseeing and m 
storebonse of data to which the traveller can refet 
with confidence. For a firet edition it is creditably 
accurate, although, like ali other works of ita clasè amd 
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kind, it wil) meed constant and careful revision, if it 
it to continue to be meeful The bibliographies nerd 
revision, particularly as some of the books, im several 
‘sections are printed. more than once in the same ist. 
We shoul also take strong exception to the exaspers- 
finwly frequent. me Jofven asmecessury} of the justly 
Mbjécionahle word “native"’—teh as noon and 
Adjetive—ae spplied to the won-Heropean peoples. 
We hope tt would completely disappear in the next 
‘tition. For the rest, we have nothing bui praise and 
sdiniration for thie excellent end valable Amerires 
tide. to. World-Teavel: 





JMaedeker's The Whime: Handbook for Travellers 
My Karl Macteker. Righteenib, Revised Edition 
Karl Rawleker, Publisher, Leipalg, Germany) 1026. 





‘of Appreciation the peat-war 
‘eitions of Macileker's world-fanoms guides- Canada 
amt Switzerland (1932), London aid. Rerite (0925), 
Paris (gat), end. Norlhern (zermany. (vots)—7ee gave 
‘ime wccount of the founder of this renowned German 
firm of publishers. (which ia the name of its founder 
Tad given à wont to (be Boglinh language synontymions 
with quperesrelience in. the. compilation of turies 
edbecks) and abo of the growth and development 
Ui the usines under thie supervision: nf iis von amd 
grumon. We seler 1o these facte in connection with 
be appearance of the latest, eighteenti edition c 
Jaedekers The Rhine. Prom the Dich tw the 
Atatlan Frontier. is interesting o recall that tbe 
landhedk to the Khinelend was the frst of the 
setedllent series of these worldknown guides which 
t6 erae by Karl Baedeker, in German, so far baez 
3» Holb-ninripeight yeore from now—and was aiso 
the firm Reedeker to appear in fngtish in 386, render- 
mil foto the latter language by the date Profesor 
Kirkpatrick, wbo from thes onwards wax for a very 
Jong time the Huelish editor of Rardeker'e hand-books, 
Whe sew edition of anieker's Rhine ix a remark 
ably oceurate, snuilerfully uptodate and surprisingly 
Kompretietsive (pide to the Rhinelind, combining 
dizit all thove characteristic merits whicl the travelling 
publi ha long learnt to associate with the name of 
Naedeker—vie, compactness, facii, aud, shore all 
Arittthatic arrangement and well-digested repertory of 
prsetisal information which have proved so acceptable 
to travellers by remen of their very great asefuliess 
‘This, We believe, ie the first of the new postwar ei 
lions which har appeared, for which Herr Hans 
Berdeker—the present proprietor of the fem st 
Lieprig—is -solely responsible, for the revision of the 


latest edition of Northern Germany, which was fosuid 


fant seer, mest luve been began daring the We of 
bis date latested father, who passed uway jn Apel, 
toss, at a ripe Gh age. In the cirenimtances, we Her 
dom hearty feliitatone to Herr aim Weedeker on the, 
Cighteenth  Exylish e&iion of the Rhine, whick~ 
ceaaipped as it ie with jo: well-knowri ninpa anid lai, 
Will be of the greatest service to travellers iit the 
‘Rhineland. The edition muler eomsiderstiom fully 
sweaine the very bigh tepolution which the palles 
owed by hie frm Gave justly come v) miiie 
amongst the enormously large muuber of tours whe 
depend for their mental pabolsm, when. traveltinit, 
Mat the materials rendered availible to them, y. 
Jaedeker im bis hambbooks $u German, French and 
Engish. 


Loudon Guide Book. Second tiliin Revised, 
Ipai London's Country North of the ‘Thames. 
London's Country South wf the Thames. Camon 
Undergromd Rlecric Railway Comqan, ss, Treadway, 
Westininister, London, SW. 





‘These three excellent puifes-one to Londan mri 
ami the cres two to ih barie noH und 
youth of Qe Themee-huve hern imued Uy the 
authorities of whe Landen Underground Railway. 
Which, t» tbe sisitor tn. the. metropolis of ihe riti 
Commonwenth, is iat itself one of the mny wondertrl 
sights of that hub of the Rritish Impice. ‘They are all 
compact, informative and 
Iocid. The London Cubdé-Poob has ulresily passed iti 
zoe edion amd has been rutefully revise xni 
Urowpht wp-to-date. Ie is etibellishes with ainuteen well: 
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RECENT WORKS ON ART- 


The Ar of Greece, Dv M. A. Gardner, D.Litt 
(The Stsdio, Lii, 24 Leicester Square, London) 2026, 

We extend è cordial wekume t Dr. Gordner's 
Wb o] Greece: Au ccm of the ert of; ancient 
Greece, written Dy. oue of the greatest living. authori- 
ties, and accompanied by abont 10 illustrations, 
specially chosen to present the subject in the oom 
pieter possible manner, umd nt the same time to 
develop some mew aspecis of it, ira wor to be 
possessed und priu by all students of the subject 
and by all lovers of thé besntifol. The widest posse 
Menpe wil appear from the enumeration of 
subjectis its speeial feature. "That the work ia both. 
fauthoeitative and mveresting í& wesured hy s belg 
the Work of one whose coustant archmotogieal work 
anb discovery in Greece lel have in recent years 
thrower a flood of new Uyht on the varion phases of 
progresa In. this branch of veseareh, wnd who iv able 
is spese, o far uw that be posale, witli nali 
The author deals with architecture, venture, pottery 
Jut, meiaork, dress peine, jewellery 
furniture. ler wise amid format the volume W 
ond be desired for tie purpose of providin a com- 
pondions wurk of convenient size, Dorability fe given 
iy a cathe hinding, and by attention to typography 
nd the futtost eniptoytnent of the eemrces OF the wrt 
of fine printing, the publishers have tied ont a work 
ME distinction fram every. peint ot lew, The iluntra- 
tions wre superb, wile the letterpress jn scholarly 
MUI Meaves tihi Pe desire 











The New Vision im the German Athe Ny H. O. 
Seheaver (Krest Deum, T, Boaverie Street, 
London, R. €. 4) 1025 

Mr. H. G. &ehllnver's New. Virin in the Germen. 
Aris be both instenetive and ampgestive. In Hhis look 
the anthor deals im a most interesting: manner with 
the vations artistic movements ehuractaristíe of presett- 
dny Germany—tho work of dramatiaty like Kaiser and 
Toller, alia noden German architecture, the gtriking- 
iy original cinema fechuiiye displvel in smell 
m nir, Caligari" and many other toples His boak 
‘wilt rove of rent weefilnces 1o Blt who follów modern 
artiste developments. Ii Ja clear from a pera uf 
thijs hooks that, German’ tus pretty well got over tie 
aftereilecte f the Great War amd has very neatly 
ome inte her oa i sütellectanl am artistic speres 
of activities IE will no Jonget do for students of 
modern progress in Art and Litetatire to ignore the 
tremi of German upheatal dm these. direction» and 


Mr. Sehetlavor'a book, therefore; deserves chore atten- 
Hott anid a careful study hy all students of the subject. 


The Last Years af Roslin, By Marcelle Tirell (A. 
3L Philpot, Idd.. ép Great Ruemll Sheet, Londen, 
W. OC a) a935 

The ies Auguste Rodi-ihe Frenditatcas 
Veyomá doubt tbe grestest seatptor of the apttr center, 
the auprenię artist who revived the art of sculpture 
fal created the modern cool af (be plutic art. 
Marcelle Tirel, secrwtiry yo Rodis during the tank 
yours of his 1e, hud exceptional opportunities af 
lnowis the noted sculptor in the intimacy af hit 
daily life aud work. Th ber Last Yéurs of Rodüé—en. 
uncouveitional booi, which created a sensatiog when 
It was published in Prance—she gives w vivid picture 
‘of the decliviug duyn of u great genim and of certain 
trogic happenings which east a shadow over then, 
‘The Enlist edion has been well rendered Irom thy 
French, and should interest all ndmirerw o the penina 
mud mapmificent work of Rodin, Our of (ts mtirnctón 
wre the welbezecuted ilinstrotioiis of tbe grunt artist 
and faceitils of hin writitg 








Masters ot Mueru Art Series. (Jolin Lame the 
Bodler Head, td, London) iors 
Amig Jonn. NY S. C: Ramay. (rnesk Dem 


Lai, à Dosverie Street, London, E; C; 4) 1935. 

Messrs. Jol Lane have undertaken à new plore 
pbical and critical series of books denting ith the 
Masters of Modern Art. Buch monograph.» devoted 
to a modern riist of mote amd distinction, amd iy 
written by a specialist of eminence, intimately Familiar 
with the subject, Kachi volume beside» eouistning thë 
Text fin 40 Minvtrations in colletype, whieh: material 
onhan tbe vale of the letterpress, thu enelier 
Wateh bend duele Renoir by Frahiole Loven, 
Ganguin by Robert Rey, Cemsawe hy Trintan Unset. 
Monet by JR. Banshie amh Pissaro hy A. Tabarant, 
Cnher volumes are in preparation amd the setien whet 
completed will be a notatie adition to tbe Iteratare 
ol Moden Art ‘The English. (runslations are well 
rendered: Select bihllographies appended (o- ceci 
pr wnetatnoes 

oigo james i4 deservedly held to be ote of he: 
greatest Ruglid architects As put by: Mr Ramey lit 
is excellent monograph under feview, "he j» one. 
of those outstanding fures War mark a definite 
change wm the civilization of a comp" amd fhw 
amor iw right in sayma that almost all -Hagh 











NM 


- d 


architects have “felt if they Have mot acknowledged" fole on Indian weslpüure. Thi» laodnctiou anil rhe 
Jones's authority, Mr. Rumwey'a survey of Jones's authore text, with the superb set of platen {the Talter 
liboers aw wp atrhiter ds very Well pat together—the arranged in chronological order, hin facilitating Fer 
letergress s al) Ñt houli have been anst the numerous ference) all rombine to produce « magnificent work til 
Henutifal: Minstradous leave nothing to be desired, exceptionally artistic merit and pound scholership. 
Dat those who, like ihe present writer, have seen the A Jonger critical appreciation. of the tele and of the 
Bangicting. Hall in Whitehall oc the Greenwich  pulilsler'e very praiseworthy enterprise wilt tallow tt 
Hospital can well realize the greatness at the penins due course; sn alo of the Music af Indie which 
‘of Tolgo Jouen, who consequently well deserved so | coming as it does from the pem of u «distinguished 
good a monograph as dr. Ramsey has so well written, [ris ty, sw noble contrition to te Herter 
fof Indian Art Both the books deserve wide appre ` 
cintion and extensive circulation im this country, 
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Pictures and Picture Collecting, By C. J. Holmes 
(Sampion Law, Marston $ Co., 100, Somthwark Street, 
london, S. W. 1) 1915. Byzantins Am, By Hayiord Peire and Ld 
Mr. C. J. Holmee—Slade Professor of Pine Art at ‘Tyler, (Messrs. Hrnes Tenn, Lad, B, Bouverie Bb, 
(ford and Director o National Portrait Gallety—bas London.) * 
written # bighly usefn! work for the amateur collectors. Next to the arte of the ancient Greeks and Romane 
called Pletaree and Picture CoRecting, Tt i in point of time was that of the Bysantites who moved 
Mess, im particular, to those of moderate hy the reviving spirit of Riynt, Syria and Mesopoti: 
riieans, who would like lo posers a few good pictures, — mia, were more alive (to the ‘quality, of the miaterialy 
la are sbarred from indalging im their hobby for med in works of att. ‘hey tented bard iones wid 
want of special knowledge. Mr. Holmes olere them ^ marlke it #,ciew manner, produced at art of cote 
ond advice und refers them to only sneh clases of hased on m riie appreciation of gld, brought ont ihe 
pictures as may rightly be regantod as pood invest: esnttial character ol ivory, and worked, dettly om a 
manta, ae well as being desirable in theniselees, Tbe silis, colonred stones ntid pasten; wall mogaiey andl | 
lei deals wth the requirements ol the millionaire, illuminated mammaerip, Byzantine art war at Ihe 
the rieh man, and the poor man and oilers whole. height of its glory during: the fourth century, An the 
frome advice on baying modern pletures, shope and sixth century signs of decay texan to set im with the 
Healers, auctions and experts and! also on general  iestrnetion of the hig aculptare Vy Teonoclasbs, Rvery 
principles. Covering mt Wt does, fn a sbort compass, century tried to riso np: tothe former greatness witli 
the whole range of the anbject of which it treats amd the resolt that some achievement or otber was 
coming ue it. dors Irom the pem of n highly qualified pesaihle mi ever no many. phases ot arty Iut the Mnal 
expert, te work i» a valuable guide to the collector faro wan sealed with the anck of Constantinople: if 
‘limited resources, for whom it i* tainty intended. poop The representation of tbe hundred platet witli 
descriptions contained. in. (he book cannot but remind. 
the seader of the greatness of the Byzantine art dont. 
he wor , me n 
CUADERNO NEXT er Res 
Tni, 14, $ Iouverie Street, Lanon, HC 4) 1936, 




















The Musle of dis. Ny Atiya Megim Fyme The Charm of Indian Art By W. R. Gladstone 


Rakamin (Lene & Co, 46 Great Russell Street, Solomon, Rombay, (Messrs, T. Fisher Unwin, Adelphi 
London, W. C. 1) 19. ‘Terrace, London.) 

Mr. Codeimgton^s Acn! India is a truly mon dian Aet presents kaleidoscopie. variety in tht 
mental work on the senlpture und architecture of the — it manifeste elf not merely Ín mesthetle benny, Wt 
omiry from the earliest historic times to the age of is exemplified in tbe grand. temples and) shrines 
the Gupta and ‘hie excellent leter.press, which legends and fairy tales, the craft and the spheres in 
enhances the value of the massive collection of abont the domestic homes of the people. At fest, Todist 
ago beantifully-reproduced illustrations on some yo Artis identifed with religion and there i» not a phate 
olg platen of large sce, ia an exellent record of of Nile in which Amt has Inadegeate paet: 4075 
the exltural history of the period dealt with; No less foreigner, therefore, Tndian Art š quite a puzzle anit 
interesting atid insttnetive i» the Introduction con- the delicacy of dt ie discernible only im tbowe who 
tribe by Professor Rothemstein im the farm ofa instinctly feel and realise itx beauty, “Thua t hat fet. 
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aympathisers thougls many admirers, and we ace glad 
that Ar. W. E Gladstone Solomon, the Principal. of 
the J, J. School of Arts, Bombay, has brought to light 
in his collected essays called The Charm of Indian art 
the beanty and significance of the Art of this country 
im his interesting chapters on "The Women of the 
Ajanta Caves,“ “The Worshippers of Beasty,” which 
is an interesting study of the Pathare Prabhu caste, 
Manchi and the Indian View-point m Art" and "The 
Indian Art Student.” ‘The illustrations are beautiful, 
and the book brings into relief the intrinsic merit and 
the grandene of the Indian Art which shall endare 
Mr. Solomon's hook deserves wide appreciation at the 
the hands of students of the Art of Ancient India. 


Ehe Ramayana: As sestptured in Reliets in Javsnese 
dena m JEN. (e. Hall and Gn, Wolves 
deti, Java). 

‘The great Hindu epic called Ramayana ts not only 
translated into various vernaculars in the homeland 
ME Gat nn fee Ha Rene dx da 
Sinmese language, «a tbe Hikayat Seri Rama in 
Me MARS P as lees 
Mei Ue. Raadw sieedena eg qe. qe 
We found even inar fo North Celebes. “The volumne 
r a e erta proiecit lw e pu 
SAT Kum d Ir nba shar slings shot tee of 
the epic, presente a graphic survey of the Remoyans 
se found in tbe teliefs of two of the erand groeps of 
temples at Prambenai and Panataran. The book is 
iMnstmted with puperh portraitares of the reliefs in 
these two places, the former numbering 42 and the 
Jnter oz. At Prambanan the reliefs were carved in 
Moor about the eighth century in qnite an Hinda- 
Javanese fashion, while tbe Panataran reliefs were 
Aesiptured in real Javanese character. They at once 
point oat a clear evidence of the Greater Indía beyond 
Rea penta aan rise ota bo 
is excellent. We have great pleamre in commending 
to omr readers this artisticallyplanned work ob the 
‘Hindu architecture and sculpture in Java to lorere and 
students of Indian Art 


RECHNT HOGRAPHICAL LITERATURR. 


Marmi: The Story of A Great aliam. ne 
Tüyih Hinkley” (Geoexe AMen & Unwin, Ltd. 
4o, Musenn Street, London, W- © 1) 1925- 

‘Tt i not surprising that Mamini’e life and career 
should interest s large circle nf readers both in the 





‘Rast and the West, for te was undoubtedly obe of te 
greatest patriota and political reformers who Haly 
produced im the sth centnrs. The book ander review 
presents a short fife of Martini which will briny him 
near to modern men and women, showing Dist as 
brother snd tree comrade t» all who, desire a huusi 
society founded on sympathy and eooperatiot—instend 
of on fear anid force, and emplasizing tbe beliefs from. 
Which bis le end labour sprang. The mithar Nay 
written am interesting and istractive sketch of the- 
Lifework of Maszini, which le fully sbroast of 
latest researches on the subject, and which 
appeal to anl admirers of one of the greatest egener 
tors of modern Taly- 


The Lie ob Florence Nighüegalé. By (tbe tate) 

Cook. Abridged and Revived by 
(Macmillan & Oo, Ltd, St. Martin 
Street, Londen, W. C- 3) 1935. 

The lae Sip Edward Code wumdanl Life of 
Florence Nightingate—ovginally issued itt 1913—be all 
tbe beiter for the revision amd condensation it ha 
received at the hands of the editor, “The old material 
‘has been jodicionsly rearranged at places, acconnt bas 
ben. taken of new materials rendered available by the 
pebication ol several: biographical work since 1913, 
which have references to Mist Nightingale, the editor 
Jae also added some fresh matter, and whe whole worl 
bas heen rendered better adapted to ite requirements 
‘of the general reader, The life of Aine Nightingale 
will always attract a large circle ot admirers hy sean 
‘of à. having been devoted io social service aad love. 
of kamanity and as pach ihe volume under considera- 
or. will eppesl lo many with grest interest, 


Lord de Villiers and his Times. By E, A. Walker, 
(Constable and Co, Lk. i0 8 32 Orange Street, 
London, W. C. 3) 1925 

Job Henty (afterwards Lori! de Villers was ac 
great figure in the history of Sosth Africa, "Rorm in 
Az, be was called to the English Bar (at the Inner 
Temple) in 185, to the Cape Bar in the follomimg 
year, entered the Cape Parliament i 1867, wos 
elevated tos barony in win and ended his remark- 
able career as Acting Governor-General of hls matire 
country im igu. Hi» Mlework which is admirably 
chronicled in Me, Walker's book called Lant de Vinen 
amd kis Times is the story of South Africa for the 
past five decales—besides being the ferd ol a 
‘South African who gave hig life for hi» country, 





amo. 


"Arbongh oj itterest seaíuly. vo those interested in Sentti 
Afric. db de ao a Wank for members of the 
lega jeofessinity and those desirous ot knowing the 
political arid partininentary bistory of Sonth Atrios, 
fad qo Hem we commen a earcful persal of thie 
willosritien biography 





The fife of Alexander Whyt 
Reviyed edition. (Hodder aud 
e Warwick. Square, London, R, 

he tate De. Alexander Whyte war am eminent 
Soeh divi, imt his fe weiten by Mr. O P. 
Barker stall be of interest to ednénted Indians t 
he Doctor was the Lather nf Sit Frederick Whyte, the 
iret ad Last nominated President of the Indian Iegis- 
lave Amemhiy, daring the frst four years of ite 
existenc. Dr. Whyts who was born e. 1826, lived 
Ww enjoy a green old age and pissed away bo late a» 
19:1, after haying hidden goodbye to tie son on the 
occasion of hiv departure to India to asumo the pre- 
Nidentahin of. rh Assembly, Dn Whyte wes n notable. 
preacher and le naturally carried great weight and 
Infloxace with his congregation, Noi or welt that a 
detailed life uf Ie carver should have heen written 
Sad Dir. Barbour hes brought in bis task indnstry, 
skitl-amd sympathy—thtee valuulle nanets in the writer 
of w amocesain) biography, The book was publisbeit 
in agin) that # sbaulit have reached a javenth edition. 
ln apes, evinces jie popularity. 


Wy 6. V. Barhonr 
Stooghton, tail, 
4) 19x 









Gibbon. ry the Rt: Hon'ble J; Mf. Robertson 
(Watta & Co., Johnson's Court, Pleet Street, Tondon, 
Je C amas. 

One of tbe ies wddions to Meer Waits 
excellent biographical verics o “Lile-Stories of mous 
Men Is the aketch of Gibbon, written by the Re 
Hon'ble J, M. Robertsan. The only study written, s 
dar, of the muthee of the workiMamods Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, is that by the late 3r- J, 
Cotter Morivon, im the "Engl Mei o[ Leer 
series now. nearly lalf a century old. A new mono- 
graph, based om tbe latest researches, wai clearly 
salle lor and the want ie fully supplied by the book 
"der notice. The fresh details as to Gitbon's fe 
Which have heen mainly recovered «ince the centenary 
elebration of Yfoi-have Leen duly incorporated in 
Mr. Robertson's took, which wet oniy revises the 
previous accounts, but offers critical estimate of 
Gibboo's justly valued coatribution to the history uf 
HEuropesm civilization and rhe rise ani growth of the 
Christian religion. Tiis a notable ndditioni to a correct 
md just appreciation of: the- lifewark of the. gréntest 
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Knish 
Herodotus 


bitarin amd ene of the grestest since 


A Short Lite of Wiliam Put. By J. Holland Rove, 
Lie. (G. Bell & Sonw, Lad, York House, Poringal 
Strect, Lomdon, W, C. 3) 1935 

In sort, peste Dr. Holland Rose Life oj Jh, 
ond it vos just hailed as the standant work on he 
abject. The Short Life vow issued tn wet, however, 
sts abridgment of the ear}ler work, jn wit! indepen 
lent work presenting a new survey of the anhject «nd 
ineorporating the evistenee rendered availilde ine thie 
publlention of the previows volume, Tbe result 
* scholarly treatise—soand, occurate ant wellewtittets 
which i» a notable comtrihatiow to nyt historici 
biography. Indian’ renders will be tuterested fa the 
acconnt given by the author, ot tbe famous Tiia Bila 
introducod by Pitt—the second of which an enacted— 
‘anil of the fathone impeachinent of Warren Sastings, 
"Thus Dr. Rowe's Shori Life of the great Hugli 
Statesman will appeal wu linge circle of. renders: 












‘The Regn of King Edward ViN, By the Author of 
"The Victorian Age" (Johu Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W.) 1028 

The anthar of ‘The Victorian Age- otters iu The 
Reign of King Risia VIIu brief aketch of the 
incidents of the nine yeors (10011910) and indicate 
‘the tendencies in-tbougiht and opinion by which tbose. 
eventa were influenced, Thus this sketch of King 
Räward'» reign ie imended to convey to the reader a 
general view of that abort perint in a smali compass: 
The history vf recent times b frequently only to he. 
touni im the momoira of statesmen and others} and, 
hese, owing to their length, often (ail to appeal tn 
Wie pnblic, A briot record and survey ol the ontstand- 
Ing dentures and evenits of King Hdwardw reign will 
Iw of une 40 many’ who wish to gain filler enowledie, 
hut have not nifficent: lere for. more lengthy windy. 
‘The book is, fot vbvioue remmiin no seme 
to the late Sir Sidney Lee's monumental bograplir 
of Edward VIL But to those whe have mot the 
leisure or patience to go throug that exhaunive wast, 
the book under review should be of great wid 
od. will prove: interesting, 











Parnell. By St. John Ervine, (Ernest Benn, Ltd, 
5, Ronverie Street, Tondon, R- C) apas: 

Not to mention, the sketches of his life, which 
appeared when Parnell war alive, five potable comt 
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tellmtions have scen the Nght since bi death tn (iir, 

‘These are rhe Rt Hoe T. P O'Connor's Life 
(Sq ihat by Mr, R, Harry O'Brien (rSh hr 
Katharine O'Shea (ioth, by his brother (igit) abd 
by Me M. M. O'Hara (w) in his Chief and 
Tribune: Parnell and Davitt, Thus no admirer of the 
Trish patriot van cumpla of Jack ot materiali for 
ath addednnte sly w his politia} career. But Alr, 
Philip ‘Guedeltn han imngorsted # new series ot 
ingraphles eürionaly called "Cariositics of Politien,” 
amd he has secured the assiitance ol-3ir- St, Jobu 
Tiryjiie far. eontrilmtin to it a-aketeh of ihe career 
Of Parnell. "Ir je the purpose of the present gallery" 
says the editor, in the course of hie foreword, 

img together a ew. portraits bv competent hunds 
Me adii The subjects have been choses from 
the incomparable procorsion of Fgh 
the eighteenth and wineteenth centuries" and" 
‘one. memory would be the hetter for a portrait in trie 
perspective, paltited:....from the life, executed in 
Cor, und flag ros for am appropriate back 
ground, The Mesh wet belore hümwl be Mr- 
Gnedalla, as the editor’ of the new biographical series, 
iw, andes, noble, al if all the contribution». «ttal 
Ahat standard, the “Curiosities uf Politien"! series wil 
he the mam sinceessfol aliition 1o biographical literas 
imee: However tliar he, Mr. Hrvitw Me-o( Parnell 
docs amply big) the prumise held. ont. hy the editar. 
Tt offers wim welbexeented portrait of Turnsll—- 
Wanted from lile, warte and all, suppressing nothing, 
externaating nothing: nor putting down aught in 
malice; Tt ie a full, franke wnd critical mevey -of 
Pornoll's political career, 

































RECHNT WORKS ON ISLAM, 


Fhe Origin ot Islam in. its Christian. Development, 
By Richard Ball. MTucinillnt. & Cos, Ltd., St. Martin's 
Street, London) 1036. 

Mr. Richard BeUo Gunning Lectures, delivered 
Vefore the Mdinburgh University last year, now appear 
in their original and uucuetalled form ander the title 
1A The Orlgla of Islam im iis Cheistion Developmen 
alike wont works written by authors of one: faith 
‘lion deating with anotber, Mr, Bell» bonk is not a 
contribution to polemics, bit (à a treaties marked br 
dairmess, scholarship amd research—tbough » Muslin 
will probably object to hie reference to Christiaaity 
we "s higher religion" ip. oS). But apart from an 
occasional lapse, his exposition is mot only lucid but 
untainted by prejodice and his treatment is pre 
eminently fair. The subjectthe relation of Telam iu 





A 
its ørigpes to Judale anit Christianity one of 
reat interest to students of Theotogy atid Rr, Bella 
i the first systemmtic dissertation on H, ln the Tight 
fof the latest researches. Por thit remwn ie book. 
deserves a warm welecone at the hands of all «tede 
ot Comparative Religion. This ia not to. imply that 
Use author's statements amd inferences, are all unite 
peachable, Bte- aH. Wimsel frankly mbwita ut many 
pinces that severa) matern are till contentions anit 
not hesond the pae of contoversy, Nevertheless f 
iet bs diiit ilt he bae Mgvaghr Vorether. à 

of waterial-tbe acciraey oi which cunno- gasily bë 
challengod—on thy hasiv oC which: jt is mw pasible 
to-come to. ennchuslans us to (ho. extent wo which. tar 
iowder of lilam wa imueneed by the Iwo earlier 
Semai religions existing lt Arabia ur Lie time, The 
hosie should appeal alike to Austi anil. nonsMualim 
»tilente oí. dis important subject 





"Tbe Mosem. World Today. Yilited by J.-B, Mott, 
(Hodder ang Stoughton, Tady s Warwick Square, 
London, K: CJ 19. 

Vise Meilen World Tostay ia n collection of émuyy. 
v dilorent hunds, put together am odina by Mr, 
J- R. Mott—chairman ot tbe Tntertintionat Miesiouary. 
Comneit—with a foreword snd a cloning hapten, "Thise 
iwo doren essaye—writsen mainty by Mei ail one 
Anhérestel in. Viluat] votk-cesert, 0) ly RA 
dealing ae they. do with the many anpecta atl- reont 
Auwelopwents d varones Muslim comite Unfeee 
Aunawely tbere da séatcely any ayatematle attgmipt at 
ait exposition of the Indo-Muslus problem, Changiy 
‘ccaahonal references to the subject are found acattered 
in many of the esaya. "This seriti omissioni 
detracta to a large extent from ihe waefoluss of thit 
work so far as India is concerned, But nonetheless It 
willbe found full o£ intereat and utility vo far as Qe 
problem in other Mustim countries im deal with; 
When we are informed ia» dor meme om p. std] 
that at a Teacher's Association which met im Igat 
P"Constantitople alone. evpplied 1,090 women delegates. 
anà Angora aoo. we realios at once thie letemay 
which Indie Dar vet ig make np it the matter of the 
emancipation and education of Mnalim women. 
Students of Muatizn social and edvestional progrest it 
Turkey, Beypt pnd otber Muslin eonniries wili fiad 


The Moslem Worid Today bath interesting. snd 
instructive. 





Worship: Im Islam. By the Rev. R O. 
Ph.D. (Christian Literature Society for Tadi a 
1935 





as 


The Sources of Islam: By the Rey. J. C. Blair. 
(Christian Literature Society for India, Madrax) 1925, 

Islam and Africa; By the Rev: G: Dule, (Society 
for Prowting Christian Knowledge, Northambertand 
Avenue, Loudon) 2935; 

"The book enumerated at the top—called Worship 
in Islamis a tramlation, with commentary aud at 
fntrodoction, of ALGharali'e famone book om the 
uber fi ty on excellent piece of. work—the tran: 
ain reads well, the introduction ie Tominoas, the 
Colmentey ml motes are elicidative, amd the 
WMhiograph 1s à vien fentuse, enabling renders to 
(ifi up their studies with advantage. The Rev 
ty, Calveriy’s work Jn a very useful addition to the 
tilly of tie suhject of Islamic worship amd the trane- 
tire scholarship and sense of fairness deserve 
neknowedauent. ‘Tat unfortunately the other tw 
works în the isthe Res, Mr, Maire Sources of 
lslam anà tbe Rev. Mr. Dale's lem and Africa 
white containing much nieft matter, are frankly pro- 
pum works amd belong to the Iherature of 
elogiis polemics. Mr. Blair writer (on p. i) of 
bt Arabien prophet thet he was an open volupin 
aiid koes on to attempt to make good his contention, 
While Sir. Dale fairly rivals the farmer by concluding 
bis renek on the “assassinations ordered by or com 
rived ab by Mobannned" by saving (p: 13) that "there 
We ob the deon sign in Morlem occounts of there 
murders, that they need exensing or explaining On 
the contrary, they plory im them and claim that 
"Mole did ae We wm» communtei"— presumably 
ty Gud, No authority S given for the etter «tate: 
tent, Ta the eirenmstances, though suchi books may 
Merve perely propagandist purposes, they canot be 
repatded ux contsibations of permanent valne to the 
study or the exposition of Talam: 


























RHPRINIS, NEW EDITIONS, ANTIOLOOTES AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 


We welcome Mr. Charles Whibles's ew editio of 
Shakespeare, which Messrs. Mactuillan (St, Martin’s 
Street, Domin] ave just published. It ie in three 
volumes, priced at zs. 6d. mel a volume ahd while 
printing and paper leave nothing to he desired, a 
Member of welbreprodoced illustratiams add to the 
interest ani attractiveness of the edition. The text 
"sed ja that of the wellknown Globe Shakespeare, and 
the playe are given in the accepted order, Tt iv an 
edition admirstly suited to the man forming a small 
Titexry, Me Whibley’ introdections to cach volume 
are scholarly without being pedantic, and give ome - 
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just the amount of information which a general reader 
ot Shakespeare's playa requires. Altogether Afr. 
Whibley’ edition is deserving ot appreciation at thie 
funds of atodenta and lover» of the greatest English 
dramatist, 


The Savoy Operas is a-collection af she complete 
lexis of Githert and Sullivan operas (as originally 
produced on the London stage in the years 18759. 
fond the many admirers of these humorous, musical 
‘Akita will be grateful to Mesers- Macmillan & Co., Kad 
(St. Martin's Street, London] for having brought 
together Sir Wiliam Gilbert's writings ín one handy 
volume, Produced în an ordinary edition and alto ome 
on India paper, The Savoy Operas should continne ta 
interest and charm a large circle of renders, evett at 
the present day, for their wit nnd bumoar are yet 
unspoiled by Time 








Joseph Von Hammer's History of Ihe Ottoman 
Empire and tbe History of the Assassins nre clasaieal 
works in historical Wteratwre, The laMer wan 
renderel into Thulin so far back av 185, but has 
been, ot course, out of print and difficult to obtain for 
Tong. years post, Tk in highly creditable to the 
Gyonmandil Press, Benares, to have brought oit a 
well-printed edition of it, accompanied. by an introduc- 
ion from the pen of Swami Shmddhanand. The 
Swami'a conirihntion is interesting, bmt perhaps i 
ventes on the: polemical, Polemie apart, the book 
Jas aW dntrümie value of i omn smi tho reprint 
deserves warm acknowledgment 


Reprinted mostly froni the Indian Rewiew; the 
collection called Eminent Mussalmans and publiahed 
hy the enterprising Madras firm of Mesra, Q. A. 
Natesun and Co., toncbing the liven and achievementa 
of many Indian Mussalman patriots, who have in 
recent years contributed to the intellectual, social and 
political advancement of their countrymen, will 
assuredly be read with interest. Among such leaders 
have been men of eminence in diverse ways, reformers, 
statesmen, judges, edncationists, poets, lawyers and 
politicians, Commencing with Sir Syed Ahmed, the 
Story of their work ie brought down to this day: 
Amon the sketches included in this volume ate thost 
of Sir Syed Almed, Sir Salar Jang, Nawab Mohsiral- 
Mulk, Dadraddin Tysbji, Rahimtulls Bayati, Syet 
Mahmood, Sved Amir AU, The Ags Khan, Sir 
Mobomed Shaf. Sir Ali Imam, Syed Hasan mami 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Sir Torahim* Rakimtonln, 
Sakibeada Aftab Abmad Khan, Syed Hasan Bilgrami, 
Justice Shak Din; Sir Mahomed Tabal, Sir Mohamed 
Habibullah, Sir Abbas Ali Taig, Me. Mahomed Al} 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Rabim, Mr, Hydari, and tbe AN 


‘The Strattord Company (of Bostes, Massachusetts 
USA) deserve well of the fictionloving pablic te 
thelr excellent collection called Rest Short Stories af 
the World, edited with an interesting introduction by 
Me Ke Bersih. im ibis welbchosen attbology, the 
«itor has brought together representative short stories 
ftom the works of the following. seventeen authore of 
ternational fame in tbe reams of fiction > Ragar 
‘Allan Poe, Anatole Prauee, Oscer Wike, Multatal 
Maxim Gorki, Sherwood Anderson, Honore de Balac, 
Antom Chekhov, Guy de Manpassant, Katherine 
Manatield, J L Peren, Ivan Bunin, Prank Harris, 
1 L. Caragile, Catulle Mendes, Leo Tolsti, and 
Leod Audreyey. In addition 10 the storien by these 
wathors the book contains a famoos gypsy tale never 
Velore reduced to writing, and now prepared for the 
iret time for publication by Mr, Berceviei. Best Short 
Stories of the World ooght to appeal to that large 
section of readers, which cares for good ction 


American scholarship ia Sanskrit is being devoted 
at present to a critical study of that great classic 
the Panchtantra, Year before last Profesor Ryerton of 
the University of Pennsylvania issued in- two volumes 
through the American Oriental Society, New Haven. 
Comsectient, USA.) a valuable work of revearch, 
enhed The Panchlantra Reconstructed, which waa = 
ütcessful attempt to establish the Jost origina) text 
‘of the most renowned of the world's collection of 
stories, on the basis of the principal extant versions, 
Jt is a work of rich and rare scholarship and has been 
justly welcomed in karned circles. And now we have 
for laymen a translation of the Panchtantra by Mr, 
A. W. Ryder, issued in a handsome format by the 
University of Chicago Press, (Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A). Tt ie thè only complete Kuglish version of 
these wise, itty and workbinmons tales. For the 
benefit of hoyy and girls, the translator bas alto 
iesued a smaller selection from it called Gold's Gloom, 
‘containing the quintemence of the wisdom and charm 
of tbe Panchtanira. Tt should make a wide appeal as 
a representative selection of the most captivating 
Pies in the world, while the complete version 
ought to be even more prized. 


1a sedg im terms of appreciation, the 
i de Burgh's Legacy of 


ES 


A 


took was to introduce the general reader to 


the saccessive phases of what may be termed, ome 
fendionsiy, the Mediterranean civilisation, (0 aet 
forth the iting nie ae E 
frac, Greece and Rome, and to, 
Greek and the Roman peoples 
Christianity and the Middle Age, and so moulded: 
He al Ue Mengen peer o today. e Ma 
contributing spiritual inion; the Greek freedom 

individuality: the Roman ordered aaa Run 
therefore, welcome the second 
exeeeiingly “ne co ee a 
European civilisation and commend it once 

tw our readers, an a highly suggestive und thaugl 

provoking book, which deserves careful perusal- 





show 
tad 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn's Masters of English Literitara 
hich first appeared so far back se 19o4—has: jut 
been ied in a revised aud enlarged edim 
(Macmillan & Co., I,td,, St. Martiu's Street, London]. 
The author, who ie welimown in rhe world of leifers, 
has added a new chapter called "The Later Victorian 
Literature,” "so ae to include all Hut nw semel 
ineontre(vertihly important in the Victorian period 
Those Hardy is inddel as "not merely cone 
spienors in be Victorian Age but one of the greatest 
masters of Ruglish erature.” Tha ‘book which ome 
Giner iueti—an it» mate impliee—to the outitanding. 
fruns im Hle erature, be eminently sane ati 
sound snd may safely be commended to studeniy of 
the subject, for whom it ia primarily intendod W. 


De. Hamid Fonte two welkkuown. 
(called The Aet of Extempore Spoahing and The 
of Preaching) bave just-been immed m new and 
enlarged editions by Mese. Horhert Jenkins, Ldi 
i5 York Street, St. James's, Londen, §. W. 3) Hoth 
these books have been jnsily appreciated se higli 
sssetal treatises om the auhject they deal with, Ta ihe 
former tbe sathor bak wilded a new Chapter on 
‘visualisation and alto nmch other matter of great 
tility. The two books enpplement ench other ani 
shes be carefully studied by those aspiring (9 
Yecome wmocesstel debaters oF preachers, 


iil 


south, be became mentally aud. intellectaally am 
Englishman and forgot practically his tmotherdongne, 
"engalee. Dn i850 was issned a book called Prinatera. 
containing poeins written by young Ghose, Stephen. 


* 
ledge of Beropean antiquity, a he aan 
students by indicating tbe Hnes ot connection, between: 
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Philips, Anite Crippa and Lawrence Bayon. Ghosts 
froin were well received Me Oscar Wilde it 
reviewing thea in the Pall Mall Gazele. thu 
pressed e appreciatiss -— "Eis verscs show we Bow 
Quick amd abe are the imtellectml sympathies. of 
the oriental wind and suggest boy close tr the bond 
f union tt ay some day Hind India to us by ether 
mele tmm those of commerce and military 
five: Mr. Ghose oust sme day to make a 
ame in our teraturo,” m tbe coume ol an 
"inseodoctory Memoir," contribue to à nei edition 
«d Glow» work called Songs of Life and Death, 
Str. Laurence Hinyon—Wimselt a distinguished poet 
ind critic writes of him) “No Indien haa ever before. 
deni our tongue wi so poetic a touch. To 
ww t i 4 vice among the grext company of Bnglish 
Singers!” This ih, Indeed, very bigh compliment and 
eave yratetul to the famous publishing firm (of Mr. 
Tasit Mackwel) of Oxford, (or giving Indian and 
Jünglih readers an opportunity of possessing e fairly 
komplete edliiau the works of am Dim of m» 
mean poetic talents 











Iw age Mr, D, Ji Irani published (throng the 
"fles Pres, Bomhoy) Gnor from the Divine Somes 
9f Aovoaster. ‘The Wwriklet wos evidently n aticcens, 
for there dus bern heel since (thronih Meters, 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd, qo Munein Street, 
Tomdan, W.C. 1} an enlarged edition entled The Divine 
Songy of Zarsihastro, with an Introduction (rom tlie 
n of Dr, Rabindranath Tagore. "his book contains 
4 tünlaton of the chief Mymus o[ the Zoroastrian 
religion, which ‘nce sil nsed today i every Parsee 
household. The traustation hus been made for tbe 
ordinary reader, nnd. the selections from the original 
Momrees ate compendious md throw w mew light on 
the importance of the teachings of Zarathustra in 
the religinos Mary of the world. The book «bould 
appeal to w large cliche vh cultured reader, 


‘Yoo notable series of testlations of tlarslest 
feriam eontinine to deserve acknowledgment. Mesers 
J Werber Faurie, IAA: (jo New Bridge Street, flari 
friars, tonilon) are heroically persevering with a 
toniplete rendering into Rogli of thw works sf Guy 
de Maupassant, and the sixth volmtie—Notre Corur— 
de lying before us. These translutions are excellent 
‘rad lovers of the irent French novelist cannot tat be 
grateful enoagh to rhe enterprising: publishers: Select 
it Storles frean the exme novelist is the latest addition. 
to the Internationa! Library being issued by Messrs 
Stanley, Pant 4 Co [5 Tindaleigh Ganlens, London, 
NAM. 1). Molispassant th beyond all doubt the greatest 
Sbort storyteller and thii colection of the greatest 

















short stories written by kim wonlil be dambly yeelentne. 
‘The editor is that welkdnown essais, Mr. Holltockt 
eckson. 


From: Ramananda to Ram: Tiratha; which we bave | 
received (rom Messrs, G. A. Natesan and Coy Madras, 
is ano 9 collection of reprinted articles Íeom tbe Indian 
Review and recounta tbe lives aud teachings of the 
saints of Tria. fr includes sketches of Ramat 

avd Kabir, Nanak and the Sikh Gurus, of. Ravi 

!be Chamar saint, of Min Baithe ascetic 
Vallabtuckarya, Tulsi Das, Virajemamd, Daysmund— 
the founter of the Arye Bamaj—and Swami Rama 
Tia. Sume cf the raptum songs and hymm 
im conr vermwewlats are a de (ownd iny ihe sentate 
Mtterances oí Mire Mal, of Nowak ad Kabir. The 
sketches coni umple quotatione from these 
mus as well ai from the sayings and teachings of 
the mainu who range from Ramananda to Raub 
Treath—tenice the nae of this interesting collection 
‘of biographical and critienl sketches: 











A New Rumpe ix an English rendering from the 
Danish of Dr. C. I. Seerfordt, wbieh liae been ismod 

Vy Messen. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd (40 Museum. 3; 
Street, London, WiC. 1) who peeilre it sociologie 

anil philosophical literatnee Iu jhi» book Dr. Heer 
lorde propounds the scheme of a new League, not —— 
unike a modifed antl supplemented League of 
Nations, suggesting that, for the purpose ot anle , 
sali the interests of the Great Powers and of the 
Minler nations; Huropean Interests abould be 

federal instesd of tional; in short, that the countries 

of Hurope «howld be united in a Federation, a» is tbe- 
cave with the States of America. "The. difficulties with 
which ouch a scheme is fraught bre [ally discunt, 
especially with regard to Bngland, Iut the advantages 

of the system, amongst which. stand. tle. iitroduction: 

of free trade and staudardued currency, are auff 
ciently important to merit the attenion of thom who 
uve Hurope's welfare ot heart, Whotever differences 
may exit as to the practicability of the author's — 
prupomals, there can be no gainetying tha! they merit — 
careful consideration, The author knows what he ie 
writing about and his eamestl-made suggestions 
deserve very careful attention, 








Mears, Dent & Sons Ltd. fiers Bedfonl See, — 
Tondon, W.C. 3) have embarked upon a ereditable 4 
‘enterprize in placiuy, before Hnptish-knowing reader 
s translation of history of Hnglis literature, written: 
by two Frenichmen—It. Emile Legauis and M, Loaie 
Carman, Their fftory of Enghsh Litemaime— 
writen ap to the /Rennissance by. M. Legodis and. nl 
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the modem period by M Cuzamian—is a distinct 
advance npon the jate M. Tuine’ history, fned m. 
the sixties ot the inst century, ant it deserved 1o be 
rendered into Euglish, The frst volume dealing with 
the literature of this Middle Ages and tbe Renaissance. 
jp before us and thut of the second volume i tp follow 
before longi A perusal of the frst volume has 
satisfied ns of the gres merit and. importante of the 
French scholar work, became ii i» ai intinmte and 
rhea} study anil appreciation of English literature 
Fet written hy a foreigner. The text—whieh has been 
tarefully revised by the authors for the translation— 
bus been so rendered into Englisli as to lose nothin: 
of te terse precision af the French. The result iè a 
scholarly and original survey of Hnglish literatnre, 
wich im the short compass of two liandy volumes, 
offers in necurate, u compact and u aystematic sketch 
of the aubject, from the earliest times to the present 
day, which will be fonnd highly: metal by the student 
both fur the purposes ot study and reference, Jt js a 
preat work which no stident of English literature 
can do withoat or aftord to neglect 




















Mesrs. Stanley, Fail & Co, 
Gardem, Upper Woburn Pines, Lomlon] have nnder- 
Taken to publish Maylídh transitions of "anton 
Detective Novel", written by M, Perre Souvestre and 
M. Marcel Allain, two wellknown Wrench writers of 
detective vores, "Fantomas s evidently the Hench 
prototype of the Kngtlsh Sherlock Holmes. Right 
volumes have already teen ismod. These am 
Fantomas, A Lind of Salen, The Exploits of Juve, 
Messongers of Evil, A Nest of Spies, X Röyal Prisoner, 
Slippery av Som, and The Lord of Terror, "These ure 
all capital detective stories and the translatione deserve 
prose for their excellent rendering: of the origi, 


148. (6 Tndateigh 














MISCHLLANKOUS LITERATURI ON OUR 
LINRARY TANLIE 


We, noticed. sometime. luck, in terms of apprécia- 
tion, Mr, Hendrik Vim Lenin's Story oj Mankind 
That hook ia siow followed up hy the author with hix 
Liberatlon of Mankind (George. Hatrap. & Cox, LA, 
Frit, Parker Street, Kingsway, Toudon; W.C. 3) which 
fe a ehiretiele of man's struggle for the right w think, 
"This Wook tells the story of man's agelong struggle 
against Intolerance and Tile fight for freedom of 
thought, and records Che conflict between bigotry and 
rationalism. There ts murder in it» pages; the munter 
that draga peaceful men from quiet beds and hangs then: 
to a rafter because they have chosen to think differently 












from their neighbours There bs bigotry; the bigotry 
that turns quiet citizens into a howling mol. There 
is Jove of truth; the love that urges men to die- 





that deny the light, Thore is intrigue and 
dith and courage, ugliness and beanty 
these sire impartially surveyed by the author 


Asni, familiar figures movo through his paken, | 
inen ad cravens, martyrs and fanation. AN of 
‘once Weed; some fought for the right yo spesk x thel 
sotelehces dictated; others endeavoured te vappre 
He by imimidation, fire, and sword, Brass 
Kant, Spinora and Montaigne, Marti Luther aril 
Vasenl, Socrates and Cupernicus, Abelard and Galilee 
liess und the rest have been recreated hi the 
simple and direct style of the author of The Story af 
Mankind, "Th book bs primarily intended fót poplar 
zending and it da eminently adopted for hut purpose; 
but it has a great aiguificance even for others, i 





Moustata Khan, Fateh, MjA: je a Persiar eilncated 
mt the Columbiu Univershy, New Vork. In mig he 
wrote à tesis, which he Ims now kemed [P-S Ri 
d& Se, db, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 





Tonden) ín w conmpletely revised form, under the title. 
e The. Eeivomie, Povition oj. Persia, In tie prelioce 
Iw wriwss "This book ja an attempt 19 present a wien 
ot the econonsic conditions existing in Perrin at 
present time, anil also to suggest remedies whieh thers 
Conditions indicate aa hele necessary, possible, a 
practical, There i& »o very lile known im Burope- 
and America about present-day Persia and the oppore 
tunitioe which exist in that country thut a book gf. 
thio sort may not be omr of place: at this, junctures 
Te fn hoped that by a. presentation of the qetaul eon 
Aitioms, and an explanation of the fature posibilities 
of Persia à operation ot interests between the ont: 
ile word and Persia may be brouglit abont, 
wal yreatly ely towards the economie 
ment of shat conntry.” Tel a potent work on th 

inject and coming as it does trom a highly qualified - 
Jersian, the hook is toth’ interesting and ive, 
Mut we are not quite sure whether ie tady may not 
inspire the Western nationa with a desire to exploit 
the resources of Persia for their own, purposes; Hows 
soccer tint e, My, Fateh’s book—deating at i dome 
with agriculture, irrigation, produce, mineral, eil, 

stfactures, communications, finance sm banking 
trode und commerce—is n useful contribution to ec 
omic Nterature, 

















Miss Yyonte. Fitztoy—wb way Private Secretuty: 
Lady Reading—has Howomed as tbe author of « took, 
called Courts and Compa tn India (Methuen & 
Tul, sé, Eseex Street, London, W, C.) in. whieli 


= 
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feconds her impressions of the Viceregal tours from 
gat to 1924, The author, as  mentber tor four years 
ff the Vice-egal hossehold, had many opportunities 
Vut are denied i the ordinary traveller, and she gives 
fone of her vivid impressions of the great Indiam 
p 
presses ob the Viceroy thromgh India we can stil 
atch the reflection of a more picturesque and 
chiyalroos age, These experiences are viewed from 
the angle of a fife full of splendid ceremony, but 
even ceremony has ita humonrs, anid the jungle, 
History, and the interests of the sightieer al) come 
into play iu the course of this entertaining record of 
Miss Fitzoy's Indian experiences. “The author's is a 
modest claim. She does not profess to attempt to vet 
the Ganges on fire, She wisely docs not dabble in 
controversies of Indian politics or economics. But she 
dischargea satisfactorily ber veléimposed task of 
presenting u series of graphic sketches of the more 
familiar scenes aud sights n British India and the 
comparatively Jew familiar ones it the Taian States, 
Maken as a whole Mim Fitzroya book ie an excellent 
Aelineation of many of the lighter aspects of the India 
ot volay, 








My Tour in (South, Central, and North) America 
{The Timen Press, Bombay) is thie title of n new work 
Of travel by His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
who fs a nmeh-travelled, highly polished and welk 
påmeated representative oi the better type of the 
muling chiefs of liis, Me knows remarkably well 
oth Hinglish and French, lav a home in Paris and ie 
more Parisian tian thie average Parisian himself, I 
aas His Figtmesa sailed from Bordeaux and visited 
Sowh “America returning to Rurope through the 
Panama Canal abd calling at Cuba and New York 
Oon the way- He hus written, èn his benntifotiy-iTlustrat. 
e and samptnousty-printed volume, an acount of tie 
tour. As an experienced and observant traveller he 
travelled. with his eyes open wd hus much to say of 
interest. South American hospitality impressed. him 
‘me more of the old Oriental Wam of the Westem 
type!" The tour was one of bat two month snd half, 
but the Matiaraje managed to see a id deal of the 
‘new world jn that abort period—thanks to the facilities 
offered him, by reason et his position, by the Govers 
ments of the countries be traversed. Hie book iè a 
splendid souvenir of hi» American tour and should 
appeal to a large circle of readers in India, where the 
new world jp 30 little known, nud who would profit by 
perusing. this. well-writen work, 











Me. Loaia Pollock's Himalayon Love (The Civil 
amd Military Garette Press, Lahore) in a book of 


Verses, Saints and seers have sung of the glories of 
he Himalayas and fromt their dizzy heights showered 
the outpouringa of their heart in messages of lors 
and mysticism, There the joys of Nature, in tune 
with the Universe, differentiate not the West from ihe 
Tart, and in this land of pare and sweet serenity, the 
call of tlie mountains, the jungles, the rivers and the 
birds 





(here's w joty, there's à song, thene'y triti li tbe wir 
"There are emerald purrakeets slicelking (heir hare. 
‘Ax they flash from the field to the tree." 


‘There all is giddy and sublime, the Abode of Peace 
and Joy. The Hémalayan Lowe rowes even the droop: 
ing spirit high und gives delightful food to the dejecteil 
amd the lonely. We commend Mr. Pollock's poeme to: 
all lovers of Nature and particularly of the Himalayas: 








Christina Albers? Himalayan Whispers (hacker. 
Spink & Co., Caleotta) do a vollection uf poems dealin 
Witt the Joftiest range in the world. "The touching, 
poetic glow of the muthor'y a the ght of the 

"Tonic ganas o & whirligg glove, 

Majestic keepers of thw Heaven's gates 

Aniperial, snow-clad, tow'ring peske, tiat. toueli 

The valating sky above, the earth below” 
nraptures tie soul ahd sends a thrill of delight, jn 
the reader's beurt. The whispers she hus heard trou 
the Queen of the moantains tye o chari all their 
own. The düsy heights of tho Himalayan, wih 
clusters of monntains, their beauty when tbe sum 
rises anid sets, the hilla an dales and valleys around 
—all cannot but tramport the poet at w n fairyland 
und the dainty booklet cannot but impire the reader 
to enjoy the pleasure for himili by a sojonen to thie 
lamt of Nature's glories. 





No grenier publie work can be micowstally per 
focmed that the promotion of civie progress, and the 
ealons activities of Joseph Chamheslain to Hirminyham 
and of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta to Ronibay are ati object- 
lesson to (hose who aim ut doing solid work im the 
municipal sphere. If in aneient India the yitlage was. 
4 component unit in administration, in modern Indi 
the right scope is ceutred int the tsunicipal work. We, 
therefore, welcome the took called Karachi Mumi 
cipality: Us Administration and its Future, which 
Mr. Jamshed N, R, Mehta has brought out, recounting 
iu detail the rie and growi of ibe Karachi Afenb 
Cipelity, of wlich the author is the President. Karachi 
is u growing city with a fature aml, ae a centre of 
three continents, ite importance in India is rising day. 
by day. Mr. Metta int nineteen wellewritten chapters 
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tiaw given the render a hird'meye-yiew af the civic pror 
gies ol Karachi in all tbe spheres connected with the 
‘municipality. One interested in municipal work will 
do well to study carefully this interesting volame, 
‘which cannot but appeal 1o those who take an active 
foterest i civil aud mmuiciqut progress in India, 


‘The Rev. Mr, J.T, Sutherland's essays called 
Weaith, Beauty and Youth for AN iv a thought-provok- 
ing collection. He contends that the world groping in 
darkness mistakes that wealth few can have; beanty few 
enn attain to, amd youth fow can enjoy. ‘They are all 
fas free as the air wnd a strennons endeavour can make 
mankind enjoy them tn abendance. The real sufler- 
ing is not because these they cannot have, bet the 
ignorwnce of the path apd the mignsc inde of wealth, 








beauty ond youth, The spiritnal bending wili 
materialistic hankering gives men real wealth, adding 
W theie beanty fof youth, The boak 








which must arouse serious Hhougbt and attention, le 
junel by Mere Canesh & Co, af Madrai—whi 
enterprising Gru, prompted by the desire that 
side ami heart of India's youth shonkd be profited 
by the experience ol. Prof, T. Ta Vaswani (who is ar 
once u poet, 4 weer amd wm ideali) have embarkril 
pote ie “Greater India Series”, "They lave ismod 
Ihren numbers and propose to iwue our every montli 
‘of Protessor Vaswunl’s writings. "The Professnr's call 
for a new study of Indian evltnre and a new socks 
economie eotmiretion. of. Uie. village le. munt Raid à 
responsive echo in this country: 











"Phe shonsmoss anthors of the bulky beoh calet 
The Theosophical Movement deserve well of the 
general realer anil thw student of Theosophy for thelv 
Turinons history amd surefnl survey extending. over 
the half century front 1875 t0 1945; and so io slao 
the wellknown American pablisbers (Il: P: Dutton. & 
Con, dr, Vith Avenue, New York, USA) for their. 
titeryriie: Adherents of the ‘Theowhical teachings 
ad ihose interested im a movemem which in fity 
Years har spresd over all portionn of tbe- civilie 
world will fiib im this iret collected. and. amthentie 
isory a valable book. "The anthors, themselves 
students of ‘Theosophy and not members of aay of the 
different sects, have presented a wholly impersonal 
view of the movement, which js therefore at unbiasssit 
sketeti, The hook jè based upan a series of articles 
which appeared for several months in the magazine, 
Theosophy. They have been thoroughly revised Uy 
Aloe anthors; a large amowat ot wdditional tatéríal has 
Ineu incorporated and the biitory of the movement 
fwought up to the present moment: Among 
many significant phases of the subject bere 













0 appraisal ot ber work, the personality, experiences 
and theosaphicat recon of Colonel Olcott and, Win. 
Q. Jndge, Doctor Besant and the question of 
ship; her work with Col, Ofcott and Mr. Indge, 
in the Theosophical Society comed ly 
couceming the permit conduct of some of 
lexiers, the Tingley sect and. Hts relates to 
‘Thessephy, and a forecast of the movement antil 
Tor. Tt would this be seen that the book is cOre- | 
onsive and ie the only book which adequately 

‘the subject and which i» esstuüal to the 
understanding of Theosophy, We commend it stronge 
ly to a Theosophite amd to students of the great. 
‘ternational: movement, 








Hwropran Nowoptelats in the Indian Legislature 
(1gae-tg20), by Mr, Edwin Hawant, (Pioneer tress, 
Alibaba) hus been compiled by the editor of the 
Pioneer, With « view to popularize the record of the work 
of the Ruropean representatives. The oe eomiplalht 
Apost the. (oki style) Angtostndiatts before the pre- 
Keform days wis that asa body they blindly Mlentfied 
themselves with the Goverment amt were agim 
Indan pubhe imterestw. Mr. Huwardw object è to. 
rhaw that Reforms of 1919 bave changed theit angle 
of vision and that at Iesst th self-protection they. have 
thrown in their Jot with the Indian amaret | 
completely, at any rite to a reasonable extent, To 

show thie the speeches of the Huropenn. 

are surveyed and anmmariseid. Apart frama the primary 
‘object of the book, It is of interest and: Peet a 
Alers a presettim n well-weitten sketch of ibe ns 
‘of the aropean members the Legilative Assenly at 
the Council of State during the first five years of their 
niens. i 


Next petlups to Germany, Anictiea fe the Jani thea 
publishers of which nro famous ox wdepts in patting 
forth exceptionally goot literature im tbe sphere of 
textbooks These, which for ubvionn renkon wre not 
original works but compilations, are nonettietest 
valable and sre eminently S 
Mer objeet of imparting sound, wholesome 
accurate information to seekers after knowledge. ÓI 
the many American series of textbooks, ane of the 
Vest ami most wesc i that movi ak "Tbe Hami-bonkt 
series," which je ismod by the firm of Tin HW, 
"Wiben Company" of New York (USA. abd the 
Iatest. addition is Slavonle Nations of Yesterday. 
To-lay, edited hy Mr. $. Stinovevich. The design of 
this volume is to afford the reader a general view of 
the Stavonic mations ty bringing together select rend- 
ings about. them from the earlier fo the present time. 
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Tt fx made for popular wie sd information, and to 
xempy a vacant feld. There are tatiy booka dealing 
with the subject, but most of then are Ìn the original 
ani inaccessible to Tnglish-knowing or Buglish-speak- 
ing people. The editar bas bere brought together 
a large number of highly informative and very read- 
able examples of the most important writings, aud 
niso practica} illustrations of the rite of learnin 
imagination upd creative power which finally Vrongit 
about the liberation of the Slavonic racen. There are 
separate chapters on Rusia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria; ao a very neeful select 
ibtiography. The look i» thts a valuahile compendium 
Ot generat information about the Slav, 














Vor several centuries post tbe Chinese were under 
he rabilis. of vant of. protection iu the lands they 
unigraied w, Their vaffig emi their risk n lile 
Were enormos. In the early years of the seventeenth 
‘century tetween twenty thewsand su thirty thousand 
Chinese wero slaughtered or committed suicide in 
the Philippine TsVrnde, auil at Ratevia in 174v ae many. 
as Vin thowand Chinese Jost their lives, while many 
Hed to the mountiins where they were protected by 
independent rulers. It wm not till 3 that 
the Government thought it fit 1o protect the emigran 
sand fromm that period tll yop thelr position’ wan pani: 
able, and from 1909 onwards the Government were 
making treaties with various countries for thè proper 
imeatwen of the Chinese. The Chinose ore to be 
Jomm iu Ruisis, Tin, Darma, Siam, the French 
Asiste Kmphy, Netberlands Indies, Mexico, Canard 
and Central and South Aerien, Wut. in Canada, 
America and Australia tbey stili arome thie jealous 
and antagonism of the labour element jn those 
‘coustricn, Professor MacNair's book on Chinese 
fernigration called The Chinese Abroad (Commercind 
Press Ll, Shanghai] gives to the subject (he 
impres of authority and it may be hoped tut 
foreign governiente will now give the problem 
Wiat attention, which it deserves. Professor Mac- 
Nat fas put together in thie volame a muwa 
f metut informastion, anid Wold the Wory in nn 
ibtereiing way. An attempt is maie to give a survey 
of the Chinese people who have settled ín varlons parta 
‘of the world, and to give the mumber and standing ol 
Xe Chinese emigrants in dilferent countrien. The 
Nook in instructive—and a perusal of Ibis account of 
Aue, Chinese atirond cannot fail to impress one with 
tbe sterling qualities of the emigrante noted for their 
ift, proving themselves to be umefnl, capabile, and 
dawbing citizens, wherever Whey take up their 
bode As the relation of foreigners in China and 
Chinese abroad is a Cloke ee, when otige n stable 























goveriiment is formed, it ie sale. vo say that China 
will demand the same trestment for her yubjects im. 
ailen lands as sie weeords to foreigners living in 
Chinn. Professor MacNeit's researcti oti the Chinese 
abroad will assist government agents sid Chinese 
iplomats to understanil their problem, and thus help 
Yo bring nbout feienisldp beween China and fores 
satione. It ia highly meritorious work: 


CURRENT ENGLISH. FICTION, 


Hui by Messrs, W. Colin & Co, Idy 
48, Tall Mall, London], 

3i. L. Adams Deek's new novel called The 
Treasure of Ho ia à novel with a rich Far Tasten 
buekground. ‘The hero, a young Rnglidhiman living in 
Peking, visits “a Jost Nuildhist temple beyond the 
Western. Hille"—arid there be finds thrills and westhi 
sd love. The wicked old Empress Dowager of China 
very early ends the career of John Malerdenn, aiil 
he seer many strange thingy during His milventures 
in Mongolia, Mew writers lave the power of inter: 
preting the occultiinn snd mysticism of the Hast so 
vonivineingly aint pictoresqaely to whe Wenten mind, 
a the anthor of The Treasure of Mo. 











The Moated Grange in n thrilling mory of the 
adventures of Delia de Hurgh und her mother in a 
lovely Suifotk howe’ of which they have become Vie 
tenanta; "The owner of the house és tinderstoal to be. 
abrow and the place it rim by the paler, Crowe, 
sinister figure, and hie wife, who lus & terrible quit, 
Minty ghosts haunt the Mooted Grange, and Delia and 
Mer mother ure in great peril, but at ihe most terrible 
moment Delias Javer comes to save Mer, Thr story 
is untolded with aromatic: intensity. 








The “American wivellst, Mr, ‘Tuttle, though his 
Western romwneeh are very popolar in hix ewn 
country, ia yet ite known {i Great trial, Messen 
Collins believe ho is certain ut n prent future, amd 
havo arramgel to pullish hooks hy him «t regular 
Merval. He can constract w (drilling quot md he 
Tib hiy mory with great wigour anid duimosr, aw 


‘runt be clear to render of his nii book ealted Chott 
trails, 





Old Wine is probably the best novel Misi Phyllis 
Toto hus written. The subject with which Jt deals 
Mas not yet lees treated in. Hnstist fiction, namely, 
the break-up of dhe Austrian aristocracy after the 
sidlication of the Emperor at the conclusion of the 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


war, Miss Hottome takes n typical family, the house 
of Wolkenlieimb, and slows how each of St members 
after the crist: struggles out of the debris, and faces 
Mhe fature. Cne becomes a swindler, another a prac- 
tical adis, onother conunite suicide, and so cat, and, 
m 0 foil, Miss Bottome introduces a young American 
iH who stade for the spirit of rebirth and fresh 
hope. The people who have viewed with sympathy 
the heroic, and) ut Inst successful Horts of Austria to 
rise nguin, will find Miss Bottome's vivid and con- 
vincing pictures of that time of enthralling interest. 








Dangerous dges was omo of the great succemes 
Df the spring of igar. M ie the mory of a group of 
prople, máinly women, of fomr generations, and it 
told with that dissionate tuthlessuess which makes 
all Miss Afucautay's novels so palatable amd stimulat- 
ig. She hus what tow moden writers pòisess—a 
definite philosophy and a consistent attitude of mind, 
sad every reader of Potferism kws that she las u 
gient and unfailing wit, Ta Dangerous Ager the more 
futile aod despicable side of payehonituysis is 
adoiirably shows mp through the character of that 
delightful charlatan, Mr. Craddock: 








la iss a philanitropie yomg person, Mise 
Charlotte Smith, was escorting: forty orphans to San 
Franciso when the ship wae wrecked, anit the 
survivare—Miss Sisi, the orphans, n doctor, unh 
sore olliets, landed on a desert inland, Those anllors 
‘Who hwl escaped deserted them the next diy ii te 
boats. There they email wnvisted for some 
seventy yearn, wiih ie to disturb the monotony 
Beyond the adventares of the Doctor, who was securail 
n tarn by Mies Smith and a shark. AN thds is con- 
tined in chapter one. ‘The second chapter opens i 
19s wt Cambridge, where lived the descendants of 
‘one of the sailors who deserted--o professor and ‘his 
three children, A document and) chart coming. into 
be professori hands, left by hia dend grandfather, 
telling the story of the iarooing of Mins Smith and 
the orphans, the professoe nnd his family vuyage out 
iy dhe jemi and find there a thriving community 
and Orphan Psland ja chiefy concerned with the com- 
munity and the relations af it to the professor and 
[T 








Irene in the Cenive by Hannath Yaten is an inter 
esting: production, The interest in this highly. promio~ 
ing First Novel is not auch ia the plot us the people: 
the characters of the tiree men are extremely well drawa. 
and sharply contrasted, whilst Nina—the heroine— 
ds a very real person, and the development of her 
character is subtly shown, Mise Yates's style i re- 





twarkably nature, and shë coumanda m ymigent end 

teady seit. ‘The treatment fe modern, ti 7 
the best sense; the psychology is profound and wib, 
nd free from that morbid tuiut which lue bee Ue 
curse af so much of the work of the younger school - 





Through the medium of Mes Croft, the met 
famous cases in which thai briliant imvestgata— — 
Inspector French—was concerned are being recorded, 
amd The Cheyne Mystery i» the vecond, When 
young Cheyne firs found things going wrong and 
Must n very dangerous gang of criminals. were 
plenesmtly interested in him, he tried to outwit. thew 

on His own; however, when hinga got very serio 
and his Fife wan uttewpted, be derided: to go. to Hia, 
Yan, From then Kreüh comes into Wie vase, ad. 
carries vut one of Lis typical investigations ly his own 
particular iethor—that untiring thoroughness directe 
fed by flashes of inspiration, which wia the secret vÈ 
iw wnfilling sucer. A very pleasant young perans. 
named Joan plays a prominent pott in the bonki 

















M. Toitot, the hero of The Mysterious Afat ot Stiles 
nd other brilliant pieces of detective deduction, 
comes out ot his temporary retirement Hke o iant 
refreshed, to undertake the investigation of a peenlfare 
Ay Urvtal and mysterious murder, Geniswes Hike 
‘Sherlock Holmes often find a ne for faithful 
medicerities like Dr, Watson, and liy à colneldence it 
is the local lector who flws Poirot tonini, anil, 
himself telis the nory, Purthermeine, an seldom 
happens in these casen, he ie hustramental An iedit 
Poirot one of the mest valnalle eles to the mystery) 





The Diamonds by Mr J- S- Pletcher is the story 
‘of the most vinister jewels in all ition. On every 
wman they had mr hypnotic efect, Duming ile 
cenpidls, destroying Mio. selí-control, tlf bu. illad fur. 
Min, only odi liie orm. The tente anthor tela 
seh story of crimme magnificently. He regurüa ihiy 
ne of his best books, mi every render will agree 
with him. Fhe Ditmondi iva capital wtory—abeorbing in 
Inlerest am skillslls cette ín d plot Wes 
Sall watch with interest tot Fletcher's literary ower, 








"Thé Oil Tai Vas already been w presi success, 
Mr. Footer as made a gent oti as a writer of 
mystery storiéa. The success which attended the 
Jntlication of thia Book fi the more expeneive editing 
Še certain to be emulated ‘at this price, and amy owe 
buring it van be certaii Of excitement, Prom tie 
moment that the body is fonnd ja the middle of the 
might on. tbe Moor of the taxi, 46 the Jast page, tbere 


436 


je a continuous series of thrills, plots and counterplots, 
The pace ie tervtic, but not so fast tiat it prevents 
the development of a very delightiat little love: story. 





The Ponson Cara is whut is called a: problent novel. 
movel, Who niurdered Sir William Panson? That is the 
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problem to which the author of thin story sets his 
the: 


imost ingenuity im ita solution. Ae in 
mysteries hia web of suspicion is so cwmni 
‘that it involves im torn several actors 
UIN the reader's interest (a 40 anunsest 
finish the book at a sitting, 
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THE MAIN ISSUE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Mr. C; F. ANDREWS: 


Since T came back from South Africa at tic 
beginning of May, the question has very often 
been ptt to me by the most thoughtful: people 
who have approached me: with questions on 
the South African Indian, problem : 

“What is the main issue out there? What 
is it more than anything eise that our Indian 
people are up against? Why is it reully and 
Wuly that thie South African whites cannot 
enduite evens handful of Indian settlers iÑ a 
vast sub-continent, which is nearly as big as 
Tndin itself and is more than three quarters 
empty? Why ars these South African whites 
so determined to turn the Indians out of South 

‘Phe question is a composite one, but it all 
amonnts to the sume thing, namely; a wonder 
and dismay: in India that the white community: 
should be so ntterly selfish as to be determined 
on the exclusion of Indians altogether if possible 
from South Africa. For that and nothing less 
shan that isthe meaning, of the Asiatic Bill 
whicli tins just heen withdrawn under extreme 
pressure froni a united Indian people and India 
Government, bóth. working together in: this 
Saber in a way they were not able, to go ot 
any "other subject. 

At first, whien a visitor comes ont from 
India, and stris lis own investigation, the 
whole stress will bo laid by the white community 
on the economic competition which makes: it 
impossible for tlie white man to Jive side by 
side with the InQimn shop-keeper and trader. 
‘This ‘economic. competition" argument is the 














stock-in-traile of every. white sum sebo: debates 

the question amd is ready to unter into the 
controversy for his follow whites Fis atga- 
ment wili run somewhat as follows: 

“You sce, Ar. Andrews, it is the ense al 
the brown rat and the biuck tat over agaiti 
You know how wherever the brows sat get a 
hold of a place, the blick mt hus na chance, 
Sooner or Inter, he is eaten ont by the browu. 
sat. Now it is just fhe same with the Amly 
(Note —The Tnitian: Mussalman trader jn. South. 
Afris i$ nhways called the "Arabi C. E. Ad 
ife can live ou tbe "mel of an «i rag ad — 
sleep nder his counter and: lie. meyer thinks af 
educating bis children, Ho sity Where Xil day 
Jong in his shop, raking in the money, and so 
decent white man Mes the least lanco at i 
competing with him. Good God! whit am 
existence! He is ready to go on: working, 
behind the short doors, to midmgbt and gets! 
at omurise every morning. He does't drink- 

He doesn't smoke. He looks mt every ‘halle 
penny bit before he spends it, and all the while 

he $ ping mp m fortume which he sede ver 
to Indis. He does no good hiere and he i ià 
benefit to this country. He gives nothing it 
charity. AU he does is to save wp money to 
send to his relatives in Bombay," 

Ti any one were to take the trouble to 
analyse that story of the "Arab", sentence by 
sentence, be wonky soon find how very lile 
truth there is in it T have lived i the houses — C 
‘of these ‘Arabs! and lave shared their hospit 
ity, and T could state from my own experience 
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that the account given above is a, pure myth. 
Ti, however, the enquiry from India brings 
forward miy facts to disprove what may petliaps 
bo citled for short the "smell.of am oll rag" 
theory (for that phrase unfortunately. has caught 
on in South Africa and is invariably quoted), 
then at once another theory ts brought forward 
Which is also economic in its main aspect. I 
Will try to explain this also but it will need our 
intzoduction. 

"here is a Lill overlooking the port of 
Durban, i Natal, called the ‘Berea’, somewhat 
similar to Malabar Hill overlooking the city of 
Bombay. As Durban is very hot amd tropical 
for a great part of the year, this hill of *Berea’, 
which is quite accessible’ from the business 
quarter of the town, is much coveted by the 
Europeans. They huild their mansions there 
and enjoy the Cool breezes, But recently some 
mudacions Indians, who belong to the same shop- 
Keeping type, ang are called by the whites 
"Aris, live ventured into these sacred 
Bunopean precincts and dared to bild their 
Dwn houses on the hill called the “Borea.” Let 
Ms hw Bear a typical white man talking about 
this and mentioning it as the real cause, why 
the Indian is so disliked and must be driven out 
9f the country. He would talkas foitows:— 

"Well, Mr, Andrews, yow're » white man 
zer sl abd cam understand a white man's 
fedíngs. Tt was ni very woll when tiese Arabs 
kept themselves to Hiemselves and lived down 
in the cuittte of the tow and) slept on their 
Liisiness premises. But now, if sou please, 
somie of them lave got so cates up with conceit 
thit they want io imitate the white mam, "They 
dide-about im Mit Rolls-Royce iolor-cars and 
They have actually bought property on the 
"Béres" and have built their own Houses next 
door to decent Europeans: Vou can see at otee, 
Can't you, what that louls to? Only work it 
ent! First of all, this white man kas to pitt up 
with all sorts of things thot the Indian does 
Which the white man distikes, You see clothes 
hanging out of the windows all round the 
Mouse. Here will be mieral music played in 
the backyard all through the night ; and if you 
send some one round to protest he is insulten 
So things go on till the European ean stand it 
30 longer and is obliged to leave that quarter, 
So you sec, Mr. Andrews, what happens is just 
this, ‘The moment it is known that any Arab 
‘or Indian of any sort has purchased a house on 
the ‘Hevea’, then immediately all the property 








everywhere round is depreciated in value. "The 
wumrket price of all the property round goes 
dowi fifty por cent. You may say that efter 
‘ull this is competition. But, Me. Andrews, it 
is unfair competition, aud the white man is 
not able to stand it and what's more; he's not. 
going to stand it, "The Arab has got to quit, 

Here again, When we get dows to hard facta 
and analyse the figures on which such evidence 
is based, we find that there is extraordinarily 
little solid ground for the evidence to stand on. 
Tnstend of hundreds of such honees on Me 
‘Berea’ such as this alarming white propagands, 
implies, there are just faur houses, owned By 
Indians; aud even in thess—with, T believe, 

lv one exception—Indians themselves are 
mob living. And when the property figures are 
amalyscd again we find that insted of goink 
down in value the property round. Indiam sites 
bas sctuafly gone np. "he case is such m 
hollow ome that jt wewld mot staud cross- 
examination for w single moment. Indeed the 
greatest part of the case brought forwardi 
against, the Indians on the Select Committee 
was this very point which we might eall, for 
short, by the tiame of the ‘Herea’ argumenti 
Tor it is onty used about: this one spot called the 
"Beren", 

Ne were very aniused to find Jetters in the. 
Papers warning the whites of Sath Africa 
about the dreadfal fate of Malabar Hill which 
was said to'be thé "leren' of Bombay, Oneey 
it was sid, Malabar Hill -wns practically 
reserved. for the white people; who needed it, 
heenuse, being white, they could not stand! the 
Meat of Hombay. City itself, Just as the whites 
itt Kenya needed the Kenya Highlands because 
they could’ not stand the leat of the Kenya 
Lowlands, But tow —so it was reported in 
South. Africa,—the Parsecs had bought ayy the 
whole of Malibar Hill und turned tue whites 
out of it, Tn the same way, the “Arabs! would 
soon bus up the whole ‘of the ‘Berea’ and 
tim the whites ont of that, jE they did not take 

at once. Te would appear that thëere iè a 
Ht correspondence between the white 
traders in India and te whites in Africa amd 
that these stories constantly: ket across from one 
side tothe other. While we wore out: there im 
Cape Town this time, struggling to make the 
tme position jn Indie kuówn, a merchant, 
Whose name T nave forgotten, came over from 
Caleta to Durban on business and at once 
told the:press in South Africa, that bere was 























THE MAIN ISSUE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


mo agitation at all im India over the Asiatic 
Bills that the Indians cared nothing about it; 
That hic lal licet fnt Iulia thirty: years and knew 
"udis nirowgh ang through, and they coill 
rely ott his information; that be would advise 
the whites in Sonthi Africa to get on with the 
Bil and. mot mind what a fow interestet 
‘politicians said about the amotter; that tho 
Whites in India were ali one with the whites in 
South Africa, Not word of all this was true. 
‘Dhe merchant in question, who had spent thirty 
gears itt Indis, had probably: not gane far away 
frou his office and his bungalow and his club. 
Nevertheless, he spoke as though “he knew 
Indis aud his wurds carril great weight. It 
Was only by immediate authoritative contradic- 
on that Hey cond be contteracted. 

"To show how fir these (wo: "eccnotuic" 
arguments, which I have related above, have 
eatried weight T found that when arguing the 
whote matter ont with different members of the 
South African Union Cabinet, including Genoral 
Hertzog and Dr, Malan, these very reasons weye 
Pronght. forward ns tle: grounds far repatriatinsr 
the Fadime aid, if possible, driving them out-of 
the country. ‘There seemed to be very Bie 
Teulísation hos exceedingly hollow. they were, 
and haw exsily they could be refuted, Indeed, 
it was with something Tike amazement that the 
auenitiers of the Select Committee witnessed for 
the first time the stutistics hronght farward 
frum the Natal Government's own records 
Which proveg their hollowness. 

What, then, js the real objection aginst the 
Indians, if this comme objecHon vat be so 
palpably proved to e fallucions. It is truc that 
it is spread abroad everywhere nnd that like 
every legend it grows stronger merely by ro 
meton. AIL the same, a legend is à legend; 
and a mere legend cannot adewotely -acconnt 
fora sentiment so Strong os this anti-Idiau 
sentiment. i. South. Africa, especially: in Natii 
nd ihe "Transvaal 

Sometimes, T have almost beori driven. back 
to the theory that the prejmdice is unaccount- 
Able. "There is a rhyme in Emulish about an 
^mfortumate person named: Dr. Fell, witht wham 
T kave been tempted to compare the Indian in 
South Africa. "The rhyme runs — 

















"T do not like you, De. Fell, 
‘The reason why I cannot ‘tell, 
But this T know and know fill well, 
1 do: not like: you, Dr. Feii.'* 










against the Indian, wh 
rang hien oe 2E ta CROA 

Here-again, the cause is-not big 
the effect. There: is no coefficient. But when 
We come to the colour question; we at once. 
into a region where cause und effect are € 
ang expliin one another. Indeed, it may be 


ote stays in South Africa and feets by 
experience the intensity of the colont prejudice, 
ihe more ont i driven to the conclusion 

ilis and dis tome Is the real conse why fiis 
are to be driven ott of the country, if possible; 
amd Urt tho excuse of economie competition 
and wat I lave called tho "Berea! argument ans 
mere camouflage, things put forward (o crew 
the ultimate objection, namely, the colour 

Tt was nf great interest to: me one day, while 
travelling: from Johanneshery to Durban, 

Two average Europeans, wn were both Britishees. 
from Natal, going back Hotte, and t diacu 
with them the. Indian problem, During 

first part of onr conversation they ching: 
Terately to, the economic srgutient Butas 
they had never studied the question amd kad 
Come very itle into buiness contmét wii 
Indians, R was not deule to dive Them fram 
one line of defenee to another twntil the 

t6 abundon their whole position. But 

not weaken in the very least thei 

‘tion to vote for the Asintic Till in order to get 
thd of the Indian from South Africa. As they 
were very kindlysnatured md not at 
annoyed by the persistence with which T 
pressed the matter home, T went oq asking 
Them what they considered fo be the 
objection. to the Indians, Thei oie of 
said to me as Follows :— 

You see, Mr. Andrews, this couniry 5 
like go other contr fi the world except the: 
4M save Stntes of America, such as Kéntücky 
and Tennaséren, We whites are in tho minority. 
and yet we are masters. OF the county, What. 
is more we must temoin masters and we mean 
to do sò And here al) the tho, when we nre 
trying to keep the’ tnastery, the Asiatic comes 
iu and chima all sorts of special privileges; 
which He cannot get from us unless wo giye 
them to the ‘natives’ at will, But the time 
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hasn't came. yet to give these things to the 
"uives", Ii we did so, We should be driven 
out of tbe country. The natives! outmumiber. 
us by fve to one already ; and this may be as 
Gpuch u& ten to one im twenty years time. 
"Therefore, ull day long we have this one car,— 
he fear about what is going to happen to our 
children when they grow up, Are they going 
to be over-rim by the natives? Are the natives 
Boing to get the upper hand? Is this country, 
Mr. Andrews, going lo be a black country or à 
while country? 

"lat ie the question of all questions which 
webove got to face, I yon had n family and 
Wore married with a home and wife and 
children and couldn't leave this country, but 
had settled in it for good, you would be asking 
ibat. question to yonrecli day and might, just 
de we ary asking it to curselves, Mr. Auirews, 
Don't misjudge us. It's not all selfishness, 
K's not a mote colour prejidice in the ordinary: 
seitve.af thu wort. It's naher, with ts, a code 
wf honour, a religkm, Weve got to. keep this 
eniitry, white, whatever happens, Ti'a a matter 
vof scli-prenervation, or rather preservation of 
the white rice. And as you know, self-preser- 
vation Is the first law of nature. We have to 
preserve, not ourselves and our families only, 
but vhe white race; We have to preserve it 
Tor ponterity, and not det jit got swamped by 
this black race, ‘That's why we can't give 
power ta the negro. No, Ar, Andrews, the 
notilént. we did so, our dy would be over ; the 
white tree would be nowhere." 

Hit"! f asked impatiently, “youchaye not 
yet told me your objection to the Indian, 
Where Woes he come iu?" 

**Tluven' told you" my companion replied, 
“Why! I have bees telling you all the while. 
How on earth are we to keep the: mative 


















in his place, if the Indiam js 
incessantly for more rights, while the Vice 
of India and tho British Prime Minister arë boi 
holding up a big stick at us threatening to beat 
us if we don't grant them? We have had 

ough of this and we are determined, if mê | 

m, to settle: this question onee and for all, 
We mast get this third party the Indians out 
of the way, Then we shall be able to deal 
with our native question, falrly amd squarely, 
But as long as the Asiatic is here, complicating 
our native question, we are quite certain to) 
have. troabile, 

The other Englishman ind beet listening 
to our argument with great attention, So T 
turned to him and said: 

"Is that. your. opinion also?! 

He answered without a- moment's hesita- 
j “Yes, that's, my opitiion also, aml it's 
the opinion of a great many thinking white 
Wen in Natal. Dou't go away with a 
impresion. We haven't got amy 
agudge against tho Asiatic ; but we are annoys 


md with ourselves. for having browzht hin. i$ 


^md now we find that he's in the ways 

‘wuiit to scttle the native question, as that other 
gentleman says. ‘fairly and squarely? ; but we 
‘cunnot give rights to the Asiatic, who, aftor ally 
ìs a foreigner, atid reduce them to our own 
natives, who are a part of thin country. So we 
feel that, if posible, we must reduce the 
number of Indians, as Dr, Malan saym to the 
irreducible minimnm.™" 

With this, the Tong day's discussion ended, 
and we turned to other subjects which were 
less controversial ; but £ Jenrnt that day almost 
by beart this onè lesson, that the main issus 
below aud behind tbo Tadian question, is the 
‘native policy’. Only im relation to that, eam 
the Indian issue be teuly judged, 
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BRITAIN AND INDIA. 


By Major D. Geanast Porn, 
(Hong. Seey., British Committee on Indian Affairs) 


We “had in July Inst in the Howse of 
Commons tbe anmua] debate on Indis, For 
those who take an interest in India and Tudian 
wairs it was mot only dal bur intensely 
depressing. ‘There are some 6rs mieinbers ol 
Commons, and there were 
probably tot a members present at amy tie 
during the debate. When this fact was brought 
to the notice ef the Chairman Halfway: through: 
the debate, a coünt was called ond members 
rushed dn from the terrace and tlie smoke 
rooms and left immediately after the count had. 
Deen token. We must face the fact that in 
Great Hritain and in the Home of Commons 
there is Tittle or no interest im India, One could 
count on one’s fingers the number of Members. 
of Varünment who are really interested iit 
Todan affairs either frm the point oF view of 
India's Swataj or from the’ point of view of thie 
Dic-hards. 

Some of w& Have for vers done our best to 
foster and encourage an interest in Midia, and 
T may mention in this connection. partienlarly 
Mr. George Lansbury, M. P. wlo hus i prücti- 
cally every isst of. Lanybury'y Labour Weehly 
had either an article or some paragraph or 
paragraphs dealing with Indien maters in an 
‘endeavour to bring Home to the workers in this 
emuntry a realisation of their responsibility. 
There is comparatively little support for this 
work from India, amd those of ns, who devote 
a great portion or all of our time to the educa- 
tion oë the British public and of members of the 
Titish Parliament on Indian affairs, unve to 
work with little encouragement but with con- 
siderable criticism both in India wid jn Great 
Britain, 

‘Phere are n number ot Members of Parlin- 
ment, chiefly on the Conservative benches, who 
have spent a considerable part of their lives in 
Thidia, generally ax officers in the Army. Any 
one who knows India at all realises the practic! 
dmipossibilty of such a man ever really know- 
ing any ‘Indian on terms of real friendship, 
Colonel Applin, Conservative M, P. for Enfield, 




















who hus spent mány sears iin India, abjedalt 
to stntetwents made in the Hense of Gotitmbnik 
the othr duy by Dr, Hadeu Quest, Labo 
member for the Southwark Divison of Loudon, 
rogarding the ancient pre-Chéistian: ei 
of Indio and in rebuking him Colonel Applin, 
im hs superior way, remurked that civilisation 
Jud been bough to India by Alexander the 
Groat about 526.1: C. 

ir Frauke Nelson, who described himself: pa. 
ome wn dud  retumud from permanent 
residence. in india more recently. thas, anyone 
im the House of Commons, it ater to w 
Labour meniber's statement of thu poverty anid, 
malnutrition in Tudia, gave it ih tile experience 
that the ordinary dily diet of an Indian peasan} 
was fit no sense Inferior to that of "a Malls, 
wealthy, Indian gentleman,” Another Comer 
vative member,  Brigadivr-Gunerat — Brown, 
expressell his considered opinion that communal 
riots could bo prevented and thousands of fives 
saved by sending "another cavalry regiment or 
two" from thi country to India. Drigadivt- 
General Chorteris, Conservative member for 
Durtrics, also spoke Teom the experience he had 
gained în fnifia, and said that every poreon TH 
Tudia who had ony forin of education at WIL 
cudeayoured to get iito Govetnment 
mot ply because the Wages were higher, Dat 
also, to his regret, because they cottld minke: 
money in other ways. By that, Í assume, Ne 
intended to convey that the Indian n Go 
ment service, i cottradistinction ta 
Britisher, was’ always ready to take ribes. 

Mt. Pilcher, another Conservative M. P» sito. 
das fived ín India, tried to make the rien 
helieve that tke Indian mimer—admittsfly the 
worst paid ín the world—was really. quite a well 
off individual, To actual polit of foct, said Mt. 
Pitcher, he isso well off us nn agricultisrist that 
he rarely troubles fo work as à miner mare than 
s or 4 days n week, The factory 
standard of life, thelr wages, aid their comfort, 
he stated, mre very mich higher than’ the 
average statidard of comfort of the agrictiturist 
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chasses, 1 can only say that from my own 
obscvation and knowledge their standard’ oi 
fife anit housing conditions in India ure such es 
still leave much to be desired, 

On the other hand, Messrs. Thomas John- 
ston, Labour M. P. for Dundee, Snell, Scurr, 
Thurtte and others, endeavoured to put before 
the House of Commons the other side of the 
picture, but all the speeches were delivered to 
practically empty benches. 

1 have attended, I think, practically every 
first-class debate in the House of Commons this 
Session, and none has been so dull, so dreary, 
or so lacking in interest to the ordinary M. P. 
Or 10 the jmblie as the debate on fndian affairs. 
Why is this? We are accustomed to hear from 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer and other die-hard 
Speakers, that we are the trustees for the dowi- 
trodden masses of India, and only the other 
day that exGovernor, in addressing the Rupire 
Workers’ Union, spoke of the mockery of 
introducing into India: à system of. Pazliamen- 
tary local self-government bused on the 
principles of self-determination, 

In spite of sl sppearances here to thé 
contrary, and in spite of many appearances to 
the contrary in India, there is no doubt that 
tngmined im (he British people there ia a 
fumdimental sense of justice, I have spoken 
on) Inifian affairs to audiences in many parts of 
England, Scotland and Wales, atid have always 
received a inost sympathetic and encouraging 
liearing. We nre living here in a small island 
intensely industrialised, Unemployment, bad 
housing aud malnutrition of the masss, ate 
always with ux It is only natural that a 
candidate for Parliament standing for any 
constituency sliould interest himself and gain 
the approval of bis constituents by concentrating 
fon the matters that seem to affect most nearly. 
heir everyday tives. India is far away, Indian 
politics and problems do not touch them 
personally, wherexs had housing and inemploy- 
ment wre ever present with them, ‘The result 
is that by their lick of interest in, or attention 
to Indian affairs, these matters are left im the 
Hands of a fow whio for one reason or another 
have made them their special study, 

Viceroys und Governors are appointed by the 
Government of ihe day, Men sit for and pass 
examinations for the Indian Civil Service, 
Indian Police, and other services, and go of 
to India for a term of years, but the ordinary 




















man iny the street, who is, altor all, the average 
British elector, knows just as little as before, 
and has as tittie indiwement as before tu take 
any interest in Indian mutters. 

may be said, and with great force, that iE 
British electors and Members of Parliament takë 
so little interest in India, they have no buisiness 
to claim the right to govern, that vast snb-conti= 
ment, ‘That is trues hut we must remember 
that no change in the Government of India can 
be made without the consent and) uct of 
Parliament, and no radical alterations in India's 
favour cau be made without an educated 
electorate: hore pressing these questions ot thei 
Members of Parlament. It is for that reason 
that some of us are so anxious to educate not 
only, Members of Parliament, but the British 
public a» a whole, on Indian affairs atid the 
justice of India's claim. to Swaraj. No one lis 
done more, Ho one, in fact, has donc a tithe of 
the work in this respect. on. behalf. of India, us 
thit veteran worker, Dr. Annie Besant, "The 
Rt, Hou. V. S, Srinivasa Saste] has a'so done 
splendid work in that way when he has boen, 
in this country and has always hai u very warm. 
reception. Mr. George Lansbury and 1 try to keep 
up more or loss continuons work towanls the 
same end, but it is not 4 matter for individyals- 
Tt is a matter for India, aod it is a propaganda. 
that must bo taken wp on a lange scule, IE 
that were done thure would be no difficulty 
in having returned to Parliament mem of. ull 
Parties who. were pledged to India's Swaraj, 
Amd no Government could. resist them. Does 
Duin think this is worth while? So lur she 
has not done so, Nov only. so—Tudians: have: 
taken little or no itterest in-the work that some 
of tis here are trying to do from wliat we conie 
ceive to bea sense of justice towards them, 

Tt is casy for India to criticise us here and 
Say what We ought to do. Whilst realising the 
Justice of such criticism, T waot Tadians to 
realise also the position of affairs Here ad the 
ifticultics with which we are faced, A few of 
tus are doing oll. we can. We have to a great 
extent permeated the Labour Party with a sense 
of the jnsties of India's claim: What is 
required is to permeato the whole conntry with: 
these views, and that ean only be doite whett 
Indians realise that this is their work and) that 
if they believe rhat Swaraj for Inda is a desirable 
fj dis mu salis that jt can only be 
achieved by, and in so far as, they aro red 
to make sacrifices for it. d 




















IS INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE A CORRECT SIGN 
OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS? 


By MR. B; RAXACHANDRA, RAU, MA 1T: 





tured prospetity indicative of th 
progress of the people under the British. Rule 
tire the following, (ii) tho increase in foreign. 
trade, the expanding growth of our population, 
the absorption o£ gold, the increase in, bankers? 
luring howse returns, improved standard of 
living, rise in prices and wages, inereuw iu 
government. revenue, increase in railway traffic 
aiid industrial development. Any number 
of extricty in support of this view can be 
‘quoted from the annya) Mora) anid Material 
Progress reports of Tidia And the unnual 
Aduuinisteative Reports of the Provinces ot thie 
‘shedchies of respousihli British officials who have 
molded the destinies of India. The increase 
im the agricultural wealth of tie country is 
adducod by Lord Ronatdshiay as a sign of the 
economie progress of the people.) 

"These. things. should: be clearly anplysed to 
show how far the prosperity of British India 
has Iwen a reality or how far ft has been due 
to. administrative snphistry or cireumlocutons 
oficinlsreporting or the result of the imagination 
of the official apologista of the bureaneracy. 
Without going so far as to beleve the remarker 
of Hyndman it can, however, be pointed out that 
his wards contain n jecat amount of trütb. (a) 

Various passagen cun be quoted from Macau: 
Jay, Torrens, Digby, Hunter, Hyndman, Dutt, 
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Ranade, Naoroji, Gokhale, Dr. Besant, amd 
jput. Rai showing the evils arising out of the 
economie policy of. Hu: Beitisly Governments 
"Though. the Government officials lay 
siress-on tho hopeful features of our 
Progress, economice disorder and lack of A. 
defihite scheme of economic reform embodyin 
a definite ideal suitable to the paychology af 
folk and thelr social instincts are wending 
retard our progress, Tistend of propelling 
forces of betterment further economic. 
tenda to disorgunise and weaken the forces: 
work for our economic betterment. Our Tow p 
capita income, the small margi of faxa 
capacity, the incfieiency of labour, the 
underemployment of agriculturat abour, thie 
tmemployment of the newly-arisen bous 
class, tho nature of our small and unèconó 
holdings and the fragmentation of lind, 
position. of middlemen tending to knock off 
large portion of actual proditce ereatei either dy 
the agriculturist or he factory labourer | 
zamindar or capitalist and the truding agent 
wmllness of capital resources and 
inarganised eháracter, the absence of ap 
ing agencies as tho Investiment Trusts reducing 
the risks of our investiments, the high mortality 
figures due to the low vitality anil prevalence 
Of iscitses and tho illiteracy af our people even | 
ceotdiny to the modest test of our Cemaus 
authorities and several other features, ure 
sufficiently indicative of the slow pace of our 
economie progress under the British Rule, — 


Who ts to. de Named? Lm 
Neither the Government tor the Tadia 
National Congress nor the different political 
patties bear all Wes in mind and frame their 
schemes of economie reform, Any attenipt of a 
piecemeal character to solve one particular 
economic disorder would tend to produce results 
of a least encouraging character. " 
Although this is the situation jm Inda it 
ust be recognised that modern Tadia is) 
infinitely better than the India of de 
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transitional petiod from the native mule to the 
East India Company rule. “Phe. political cow: 
fusion, the lack of propor communications, the 
high assessments on and aud the disorganised 
conditions nf trade, Have all been mitigated and 
the position of the average Indian of today has 
been infinitely bettered. But something more 
Lrilliaut could have been achioved if the British 
‘Government fad) immediately carried ont the 
Tecommeniations of the various Commissions 
ani sactificed the Laisscz-faire attitude towards 
the industries of the country, 


Iudis’à Foreign Trade. 


‘Phe situation of India in modern commerce 
is mmique, Firstly, the country is so rich in 
agricultural produce and its people ane so largely. 
etigaged In agriculture that it is Jess dependent 
Wpos trade than is: England or Germany, 
Secontly, the nature of her inditstries doter- 
mines that the country’s commerce shall be very 
different from that of France, Euglamd er 
Germanyli). Two-tliirds of the exports. are 
principally food-grains, oit-aceds, hides, raw 
jite, ray cotton (i.e,) prollücers. goods ín brief 
the raw material of the other countríce" 
industries. Ninety per cent of her imports 

pe mainly railway plant, machinery’, 

Hon) und iron manufactures, sugor, mante 
factured tobacco (ie) consumers gools—pro- 
ucts itr general of argesscale manufactures of 
‘other countries, Althongh she is slowly sining 
round inthe sphere of the world's trade” she 
Je still unabtu to take the front rank: amoug thu 
trading: mations af the world, Her commercial 
position. ia respectable but not commanding. 

udis commercial “history dates from 
amythie ayes, yet it has been outside the pale of 
authuntic history and the records df trade in 
Ven times are obscure anda proper elucidation 
‘of it reqttires a special treatist- Tt must pay 
Special attention to the different trade rotes 
Prnt it is sufficient for the purpose of vtr urt 
to discuss the present position, of trade between 
the years 1900—25. Lientnant Waghorn broiight 
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the first mail overland from Bombay in 1830, 
‘This ovetland route ivcreased the trading intet- 
course: with India, The completion of the Suez 
Canal comaecting the waters of the Mediterear 
nean and the Red Seq tended: to expand the 
trade, India's balsnce of trade had & humble 
beginning. Before the year 1869 exports and: 
imports were tending to an equilibria paint 
welbillustrating Ricardo's famous remark that 
"the equation of international indebtedness is. 
the li of international trade." Froni that 
year onwards the expansion of India's trade is 
8 rentarkable phenomenon, The following table 
shows tiis :—(Figures in Lakhs of Rupees) :— 


poeqeesiil Mere 











1864-65 to 1p sizs SS. 

1855-50 t6 1873-74. Mot sens 

1874-75 to 1878-79 3836 6032 

1879-80 to 188454 — So16 — 7908. 

I8WeEg to 1888-89 Orsi 8864 

1889-90 to 1893-04. 7078 — 10490 

1894-95 to 18984) 3367 T0755. 
1899-0010 1903-04 66S — 12403 

1604-08 rouge 15775 

1905-06 naw 16x84 

190f-o7 ines 17708 

3907-08 16s 1778 0S. 
an 1879 ssy 2498) 
1909-10, 13263 187986555. 
dorem 1337 209267626 
trita taaos 22709 BiH 
101243 16063 — 24622 $959. 
1913-14 ipis por SETA 
1994-48 144oi 1837 — 26 
1916217 p BYU 
1918-19 xO4ss 24400 — foss 
[mem miia 26530. Stak: 
1031-23 aoo a865 -ar75 


Our foreign trade has inereased not only i 
value but ín volume viso, The per capita 
exports from. the country miht be insignificant 
when compared with the other countries, Bit 
he more fact of its increase cannot be donto: 

‘The reasons are not for to seek, Before 3860. 
berth the internal amd external trade was 
Vinited within very. small borinids as regards thu 
kind of goods and the distance traversed. ‘The 
rapid extension of the facilities of finland thins 
portation, chiefly the railway and the ‘canal, 
the primary cause contribiting towards 
expansion, Secondly, the part that 
capitaliste played in expanding tie 
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‘trate abroad and converting a purely agri- 
cultura} coustey into an: pgricultural-industria} 
onc, is also responsible for this economic 
evelopment of the wwuntry, ‘The establish- 
ment of peace and à complete freedom ot trade 
allawing cach individual free to enjoy the Irpits 
of bis labour without being robbed as ia the 
Mogul era o in te days of political chuon 
following its breakdown, have ulsa played an 
important part in ituproving the trade: position. 
of the country, 





Hone Jur foreign iode is am indication. af 
economie progress? 


Writers since the time of Manu were com 
sidering the expansion of forcign trale as an 
Tnfallible test of ceonomic progress. Many says 
thot "foreign trade is the grent revene of the 
King, the honour of the kingdom, the noble 
profemion of the merchant, the school of one 
ets, the supply of our wants, the employment 
iZ emr poor, the improvement oF oir fads, the 
wiireety af oue mariners, Uwe wally of our 
Kingdom, the mems uf our treasure, the sinews 
of our war and the terror of our enemies’. © 

Dr: Mishall adelses. his. tenders: to. inquire 
earefilly Into the trade retumns before believing 
hs eftecpeated remark (hut the volume of 
foreign trade ts a foltly good mensure of a. 
country's prosperity. More volume ol trade 
shows nothing. Tt ie only when industrial 
leadership wecompantes this growth in foreign 
tende can iy taken as o true index of national 
prosperity.” Aceoniling to him the productive 
capacity. i» tho renl test of oconomie progress, 
The growth in foreign trade may be due. either 
to “inihistrial progrese which makes tho nation's 
iivlusteles ahead of similar industries of foreign 
‘countries thus developing her export trade.” 
lt gy be de to "industrial decatence not 
perhaps positively bur relatively to other 
chantria L) Trade is ouly beiwson the 
individual members of the nation and the trade 
o£ wait individ, cannot te taken asa fairly 
acetrtirte measttre of Lis prosperity unless ho i 
a tnerehant or shop-keeper having trade as his 
wan industry. Dt ifa man's main business 
is to produce the trade test fs most untrust- 
worthy, Though national wealth is n better 
indication of economie progress than trafo 
figmres, oven ihi is not considered $0. good a 
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tust as national income, or the: 
on the: individual's income is not tikon 
account. (21 

lr is neither foreign trade nor 
wealth a part of which is owned by W 
resident aliens, but it is the intórnal develop 
in the real interests of the country and H 
cliildren of the soil, that cam inereave th 
well-being of the nition. Growth in 
taide which enables a few more Tdi 
lo cam soie mote lower Wages Y 
the higher wages go to liens, 
Vien s& an indication of the real 
ot our tutional well-being. Opport 
for industrial employment and moro char 
for proftshlo industry aro hot created | 
iis freien trade. L. S. Amery says: “i 
volume of trade more specially Wie. volume 
foreign tralo benra no relation, whatever. to 
national production or to the national wel 
dependent an it. The national interese i 
foreigu trade Mes not in fts volume. but whol 
in its character qs providing snatenatice f 
industry or opportunity: of Emme td 
Me. Hirst says the same thing thongli in a. 
Aifferent manner. “If trate is to be 

amy country in proportion to ite volume Ht 
essantint that it shankl busy itsclt only With 
import of auch commodities as the dad | 
incapable of rowing or producing amd with 
largest export of amch commodities as the 
cwn ad does produce."(4). "rade is mover | 
omonce of national economics, "Phe stimdard 
woll-heing of the masses must be the subject 
nationa) economics and thu trade of the coumt 
hns to be adapted to suit the reqnirements of 
population. Ff national eemomie wolfare has 
he secyined it can only be done by demandi 
fees volume of imports in exchange of experts: 
than our commercial riva) at by radially 
wilditus wp. a position of strength in tie wer 


orci covnttles which woull increnee th 
Mlemand for our goods amd manwfactnres. TU 
mot the exports alone that should be of such. 
charactor am to finish employment to our 
people hut its imports also must be such as to. 
secure further employment for large sections of- 
our people who would convert thein into finished 
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gools ready for consumption, Thus, the sole 
nim of foreign trade must be diverted towurds 
the object of diversifying the industrial life of 
the comitry, securing a high standard of fife foc 
the people ol the contry and distributing the 
labont forces of the eountry iu an even manner. 
Withont securing these essentials it cannot Ibe 
“siid that on increase it foreign trade has really 
ccontrituted anything substantial to. our 
economie progress, Fhe mere expansion of the 
Joréign. trade is not » sufficient criterion of our 
concmie progress, ulia imports manufactured 
goods which no doubt enable the cousnmers t 
enjoy them &t a low price bat they are 
o seduce the volume of 
tures and the position of 
tetidered swore by such a procedere- Flouris 
tng craft industries have: slowly: disappeared and. 
agriculture has Vecome tbe- maitsty «f these 
‘artisans, I} would not be far wrong to say tiat 
forrian trade hos rendered our skilled: artisans 
(ere iniskilled agriculturists with w lower 
standard oF living than before, So leo the 
export trade of a nation must be so conducted 
‘ws tiot do sacrifice uny instrument of domestic 
dduction for the sake of tere cheapness 
At is only whew the foreign product is a superior 
Ming that we should sactifice the domestic 
product buy it is hettor to moquire the skill that 
hos comtiinted towarhs the production «if the 
i thing. Mhe exportation of things to be 
ricevo back iir n. manufactured shape is only: 
Ao deny. the opportunity for the development of 
skill, talent avd enterprise on the part of the 
people. The carrying agency of the forcign 
trate monat nguiu bé in. rhe handa of the waticnal 
vr dotestie uenis, CIL cue invasion of India 
by the European powers the. Hindu: merchonts. 
carried on the coastil and the acs-horne trade 
meo, Barbosa describes them as very sharp 
nccountauts and dexterous merchants. “The hiss 
OÑ our cnrryjng trade must bo datod to avery 
carly date, The Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
Enutish began to monopolise the coastal trade 
GE Tiida “und these Europeans as Kings of the 
Sess conii lockade any port, capture any vessel 
and shutup Assis memhants within their 























Ports ntl therefore they could and did slowly 


Foree the foreign unit coasting: trades ont oë the 
hemds. of te Indisns."() During the years 
3585080 the Kngish ierchaüts bexan to 
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dominate ín rhe export and: import. trade. wil 
the result tht te trade profits hitherto 
by tive people: is absorbed by the English trad 
who have usurped n predominant positión. 
is not the loss of thy profits alone that have IO 
be condoned, Thee ubiquitous foreign 
merchants have beeu importing forein cotie 
moditics with tho result that the indigenous 
artisans and workers have been thrown out of 
work. At the time of ench Census we find) the 
agricultura] population on the increase. 
increasing ruralisation“ of the country 
heen very alversely commented on by Tndlan 
Economists from tho time of Kanade (a) t f& 
idée true that the bettor built and. hatter 
armad merchant ships èë thie foreigner 

fer seme service by carrying oiir things 
Jower freight rate and with greater uwot of 
safety than the ichd. and elumwly B 
Indio sailing vessels, Put tlie harit that 
have rendered in mascula te U 
skill of the people amd converti toni, iin 
wmskilled. workers is far greater than tho bonefit — 
conferred upon the producers. (st 


Ha there an bxhorlable surplus? 





Indian economies say that the excess Of | 
exports over importe cannot be considered ae a — 
Sim of increasing, wealth. "Much of this fay 
licer due to the Home changes amit the offe 
qioted political drain rexolting out of India's — 
servitude te Beth (a) Another writer Says 1 











temon that a Irge export miryhis Mus (ar , 
Seveloped over und ahove the cost of the [riporta 
scenre for the stificioney of her WE 
lant exports, according do thene 
writers, are only n jaymont for Tan's exces 
of invisible debts. Hence those economists 
argne thot the favourable balance of trade: 
‘silito) which t# so mvel: cheriéliéd as tuy fore 
mimmer ef a milleminm 1o our country; ds mot 
really so, A few of the impartial Haglish. 
statemen dike Gladstone mă Tord Sálisbnry- 
anl economists admit the fact that. Indin obtains. 
“no eqaitible equivalent return. for lier exports 
dier of ccmmodities or of treasured" Fy B 
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IS INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE AN ECONOMIC PROGRESS? 


MiNI had undoubtedly tho case of Yndia in hils 
mind when he was writing thut a “country 
which makes rogilar (non-commercial) pay- 
ments to foreign countries besides losing what 
it pays loses also something mofe by the less 
tulyantagenus: terms on which itis formed to 
exchimge its production for foreign commodi- 
fies, "The paying country will give o higher 
price for aft that Buys- from the receiving 
toumiry while the latter besides receiving. the 
tribute obtains tho exportable produce of the 
tribiitary country at a lower prico, tr} 

Even granted that the exportable agricultural 
sirplus fealiy letokens prosperity we should 
institute n comparison with the otter countries 
to find ont onr. real prosperity Mr- I: Gavin 
Joues has given us one set of figures. comparing: 
the “per capita exports ol to different 
cowntrios(s]; Barring China there is. na other 
country in this work) that is placed in such 
sitcation as Toddin AN other countries bë they 
aldor: comtries or nowly senthe ones enjoy- a 
Broater exportable por capita surplus, 

Hetore mwalysimg the nature of our trade 
halance one word of protest ip nected as regards 
the aft-repeated romurR that the British Governs 
ment in order to hide the real nature of 
Pile ad the conseqnent political drain -arising 
Out oè ite nilo has beon torest to promote thè 
‘creation of am exportahle surplus, One has only 
to moder ro the past history af Tudia to find ont 
that Dulin ulwayy test to ehjoy a favourable 
haine of trade a its numerous hatnticrnfts and 
arts were in great demind hy the other 
Comme From the days of Solomon to tirant 
Indian’ goods were greatly in demat, Straho, 
Ninrchus, Ptolemy, Megasthieues, Mareo Polo, 
Conti Nilitin, und a great wany of the European 
travellers who visited India bear ample evidence 
ns regards her commercial prosperity. Spin- 
ning, Weaving, dyeing swore tte inrportant lines. 
in which she excetfed all other countries, Her 
many fine arts excited the cupidity, astonish- 
hem and wonder of the other countries 
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a 
Bongal was considered as “the Paradise of the 
Nations”  Camhay need to. be ifie M 
of Hui. India acted as the ^ "y 
organ for the cirenlation and distrilintion of the 
Jwhevs and commodities ef the eomineretil 
system of the world; it was tlie sea, wl an 
the rivers of trade and industry fowed and (hs - 
mprofusely enriched ite inhabitats''(s) Gol. 
Towel iuto the country ia payment of 
favorable balance of trate created bv. export. 
cation, silk fabrics, Malabar spicos, fide, 
sugar, drugs, preciotts stories and many 
works of art. india was abso the seat 
entrepot trade between China and the Har 
and the comtrics of the West. Tery 
European truveller who observed this 
speaks of it e follows: "his Iam sure 

my ater silver streams reme ‘thither 
tivers to the sca and there stay, t bein. 
for any mation to bring in silver anid fateh: 
Jnodities bwt à crime not les» van 
carry any grent mumie the Copen 
broitghit thither: in presently melted 
and thon the Magus sutap pit por ft, 
owen Is more pare than any F kadw ih 
erect: silver without any: alloy’ so that fi 
Spanish Rial! (the purest money uf 
there is some Tosse.""(4) So tint this 
able surplus did exit fn tímes prior 
Pritish. Rule. 

Hut since that tima wo have not grown 

in utilising this exportable surplus to demand 
the tefl goods of other conntries and ax tong 
ay the standard of consumption i very low: 
Jdia fails to make use of the purchasing 
poser of the trecions metals E to her in. 
YManidation: af the export arp present. 
import of treamre Which snntiully takes place. 
hw be replaced by thae of commodities 
‘The rate 6f progress im this direction real 
indicates the growth of real prosperity of aur. 
country. 


Certain characteristics of Indian's 
Foreign Trada, 


Incrensc im exports ehonld never he cotis< — 
dered as im infallible index of cconomie prom 
Teritv, Prof, Smart says, “Exports are not a: 


sull Dr, Melde "Sonera rein Vete 
sli sd Fdo." p, ic. : 
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gauge of overflowing abundance, Falling 
exports may result ot of fuller industrial 
employment at Home and it is wrong to con- 
lute that ie is w sign of stagnation, Inicrense in 
esports might likewise be due to trust dump- 
ing er Home depression, "he only conclusion 
e rightly insists upon is the fact that foreign 
conutrics are a part of the common market and 
a diminution of exports: means we are doing Jess 
trade abroud—which might be a go or bad 
thing), ‘Though this economic reasoning is 
sound a falling export trade cannot be considet- 
e a goog! thing for Tula as it has to discharge 
ihe political buirdets, Again, unless capital in 
employed increasingly in Howie industries which 
slo ot export it cannot be vuderstocd as a good 
thing. A falling export traile under the above 
cirernstusices is an evidence of failure: 
Although India normally enjoys a favoure 
abie trole balance and although a slight 
quantitative increase in the volume of our 
exports can he noticed, it cannot he concluded 
thot this jnerease is contributing anything 
sulistantiol to oor economic deyolopment. The 
Mirst thing that sirikes the attention is the 
export of articles of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Prom the national standpoint fully mannfac- 
turad exports are. preferable to exports af raw 
muaterinls or semi-nannfactured goods as the 
former pive employment to Indian labour, skill 
and capital, Itis o wellknown axiom in- tho 
fid of international trade that we should 
obtain maximum of the other countries! goods 
for the minimum expenditure on our part. 
ng At the export of articles of foodstuffs 
some of the ecouamists have suggested that 
tho policy of prohibition of foodstuffs should he 
encouraged. Accotdifig to these observers 
there is a deficiency in the fod supply of the 
nation aud if the menace to the health and 
comfort of the people ix to be checked a 
Permanent poley of prohibition of foodstuffs 
has tn be puurstied. But such a policy woull 
tend to make the cultivator stibstitite export 
crops in place of food crops. Moere prohibition 
of foodstuffs would not, however, solve the 
present. prolem of underfeeding of the poorer 
scotians of the popiilation. So long us they fail 
to mike an effective demand for the foodstuffs 
(6. so Torig as they have no purchasing power 
there is no possible solution reached. by mere 
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^ Smart. "The Return to Protectii,” 


prohibitin of fondstols exportation. "Phe 
Tnilian, Fiscal Commission wisely points out 
that an annual exportable surplus of doodstufís. 
js the “best insurance against famines"! ps we 
hase witness] during tho yers. s1810 amil 
1020-25. While eutire prohibition of 

cannot be cowntenanced there i a strong coe 
for the Javying af export ity en the foorlsinfls 
exportot out of the country, Th wud lead te 
the lowering of the price of these articles ad 
sable a good many, of the people t seure 
them at this tower price, The agriculturists 
would also stabel to. guin much by this stup as 
it wold lower the cost of production to a 
certain oxtynit- 

Coming to the cuse of export of raw. 
materials it js easy to point out that this: unwise 
exportation hoy to be given up for a paliey of 
working aut these into «manufactured: shapes 
‘The problan of. wvemployment and the ower 
crowding of agricultuenl industry enn be solved. 
only it we can utilise thom as the hasis al 
manufactures in the country, It is true that 
prices alone are not. the only hiwdranoe [n the. 
path e£ indystrlalisotion. but. the. redection of 
the prices of the raw material would: fürnlalt 
‘ene stimulative at least to ihe capable entres 
proneur ty Undertake the work of converting 
Lem into finished products in anr own country- 

Another fenturo uf our export. trade is the 
aun Jo sxpoet fv qun zurterit uj ul 
the country. ‘Taking the teak exporte trade 
of Burma which is in the Ruropea’ hands the 
best quality (s reserved far export j tho second 
best. is. kept for Government. nee and the thitd 
quality wool ie offered to the publie. for sale; 

un tbo rice trade af Pirni illustrates. tho 
fact that it would be advontagemis sometimes 
to stop espertation in the interests oë fhe 
tonsumers. Though Burma produces Hee in 
abundance the prico of it is higher fit Burma 
thut in Bengal iw vocmal times, “This 4s the 
result of exportation of tice from Burma by thie 
European and Gujerati merchunts who control. 
the tice trade of the province: “Tie oi and 
petrolewn zesonrecs of furma are no Tess signi- 
ficant, Petrol and candles nre mode amd exe 
Ported aut of the country and she biggest 
exporter je tlie Borma Oil Company incorporated 
in Scotland, ‘he same is the case in tho matter 
of the feather export trade, Indigenous leather 
Workers, the mochies and tbe ehamars, get only 
third quality leather and consequently thelr 
duanufactured prodücts can. never hope to have 
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vither the finish or the gloss ist foreign import. 
ed goods possess, The cotton industry nisy re 
quires a better quality raw material "The 
Woollen milla require better supply of Home 
grown wool insten of the Australian imported 
Wool. Local industry cannot hope t9 produco 
auch finishoil goods if the bilk of the best raw 
material is exported nt of the country. 

India stands to Jese everytime it exchanges 
goods mase by a hundre of its workers for 
those manufactured by fifty foreign workers or 
uuskilled for skilled Jubour so that the expres 
siim “Rods are paid for goods" is only a 
specious halbtrith. “Sending away ngricul- 
Miral products means sending away of the soil" 
says Dr, Banerjee. The tendeuey. towanis 
the diminishing fertility of the soil is not 
checked by developing local manufactures. 
Tn the mistitken pellet that India bas a 
comparative advantage in ugricuhune undur 
wniphisis is levied ou. the necessity to mükc 
India solely an agricultural country. (1) Any 
memp at a diversification of induwtries. Is 
looked: down upon. The countey-atil romains 
4 prey to the scourges of famines. Tt is trne 
Must tbe Famine Commision of 1850 long ago 
pointed out the necessity of diversifying the 
industria life of the country. "The failure of 
the sual rains weprives the labauring class as 
a whole not only of the supplies of food 
obtaituble at prices within their reach buit alsa 
at the solè employment by. whieh: they can 
šarm the means of procuring it?” While other 
Countires tend do develop industries even 
though native has been niggardly iu her gifts 
to then tho Indian is content to allow nature's 
gifts to be expurted ont of the country and 
imported in a manufactured shape. If Italy 
were do wotk (ts own resources into fuished 
products it would have to rgst content with the 
cultivation of wine, tropical fruits and the tike. 
But Haly bas developed large-scale mainifar= 
tures with the aid. of foreign coal, cotton, 
Wool, etc.(a] 

Another example of imwise exports is the 
case af bone manures, fish gaunin,-stiiphate of 
Case of bonc manures, fish gano, wulphiate of 
ammonia and oilcakes, Ont of these raw 
materials sent to the United Kingdom. 
prepares cardamon oil, littseed oil, sandalwood 
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oil, cinnamon oil, awd some ot Mise eau arie 
propared oniy out of products grown dn taldia. 
Dr, Voeleker Jong age pointed out the 
wisdom of exporting the fides hul 
instead of their Ucing use n» manumes(1). Im 
spite of lis warnings uo efforts have been made 
1o stop expormtion. While the increase] | 
Railway. frejahis have been acting as a hinde 
tanco on their free use in tbe: different parts of 
Tndin nothing. has becu done to help the agtle 
vultur industry. in this respect, AH the. 
sciimtifie agriculturists condemn Hie pacer 
tout of the soi) year hy year. Land, i 
tuninanired, would deteriorate, hy the produc» 
tion of rice, wheat, etc, year it am year oit- 
When the wse of artifielul manes is not know 
hor within the means of the agriculturists thie 
matura] munures should net be allowed to be 
exported.” ‘The example of Egypt is worth 
imitation and we have to import artificial 
Chemical maniyes to supplement thus upili 
oxhaustiug. fertllity. of the solli). 

Another eeroreous conclusion which tl 
Government of. Indía cutcrtaius, namelv, Mat. 


India by virme of the suonopottitic position 
i 
MEE 
ane ‘ol tere 
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Ment, lomlere «md. Mailer 


























of ludia as the sole producer of inte, tea, 
shellac, cte., can force the foreign buyer to pay 
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‘the vise in exchange brought about by 
Government manipalation is justified on this 
mound, Fiom the economie standpoint the 
price of a thing ds settled by demand and. supply 
And when foreign demand. is weak even the 
cole monopalisor of the commo ties cannot hope 
o obtain his own prices. "his can be realised 
provided there is a world shortage of commodi 
Mes and the demand for them is not diminishudd 
to any extent, Tn the ubseuce of these factors 
it is impossible to expect the foreign buyers to 
pay fancy prices for our products. 

‘Again, there is undue cmphasis on. the 
export (rale and tle foreign market de 
considered as mote important to us than the 
Gomestic one. ‘The Home marker ts several 
times more important than the export market. 

= Besides this feature the export trade is witi- 
mately dependent on the Home market, The 
cost of production in several industries is great- 
Šp affected by the scale of production and if a 
Jorge hene market exists it contributes certaln- 
Ty much in the direction of securing toreign 
miarkets uso on account of the elieapness of the 
firodiict, If wawie taxation is levied on nny 
Industry producing for the Home market it 
tends tò affect the industries producing. for the 
foreign market also as the power of tlie partis 
colar Home industry to. contribute towards the 
devenue is reduced the industry: prodiicing for 
the foreign market has to contribute much 
more in taxation than before. "Phe workers in 
the Home industry would become unemployed 
and thelr power to contribute’ towards the 
revemie of the State is reilticed and the State 
js forced to tax the other industries including 
those wliich produce for the foreign market, 

Nobody can dispute that there Nos been 
commercial progress in the conntry. A glance 
Wt the saborie, coastal and inland. trada 
Figures show the increase of our trade during 
this contury(r) But there Tack of national 
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THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


T 
policy which directs itself towanls the expansion 
of manufactured goods as exports; National 
railways, shipping companies backed” by 


Monking companies mist co-opcrato- with 

other to assist the export trade. "Unless we 
combine all these forces iu the cause ob owr 
national wellbeing it would be diffenlt to. 


compete with foreign manufactures even im Gyr 
own Home market. 


Analysis of the Import Trada. 


Tt has already Beer remarked thut the 
imports are mainly consumers’ goods. Indis 
can geb em very well without some of these 
imported articles ax thise do not cater to the 
primordial: needs of the people. A. great mung 
of these were originally impertal "only for 
the needs of tho English Administration’, yet 
the Indian people have begun to conse 
them(]. Hubit soon becomes second natire, 
more than two-thirds of the imported prodnots 
fare consumed by the industriatists, the middle 
und upper. class sections of the people, "Phe 
ngricultnrists consume oly a very snill part 
OF he imported goods. 

The noxt thing that strikes the reader i 
the steady and continuons increase of imparts 
during the fitst twenty years oF this &ntüvy, 
"Etis must, no doubt, be diio ta the increiise du. 
che purchasing: power of the minsses wud this 
fact by itself must show that there is Romo 
miount of economic progress in the conntry, 
Tf a favowrable tainfall increases the agricul 
tural wealth of the people greater imports are 
sccurel by the increased purchasing power of 
the agriculturists, “Hence the volume of the 
import trade of the country is dependent of 
the price of the agricultural prodacts. In the 
postwar period the price of manufactured aud. 
semi-manufictired goods rose to a great height 
for several reasons, High wages, and dow 
hoins of work contribwted mich for this rise 
and when the agrichltirist fails to realise comi 
paratively bigh prices for his produce hii 
Durefiase of imports are ederespondingly Pë 
Uued, When the prices of finie nuatity cotton 
goods, galvanised iron, hardware and 
increased to @ cottiin extent they were mot 
demanded as before: ‘The following table 
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1S INCREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE AN ECONOMIC PROGRESS? 


shows the rise of prices of ogrictiitural prodmets 





and the manufactured products. 

Miu ers amen quie 

Cotton. > Cereals 23% 

Sugar He Pulses 14% 

lron and Steel 77' Oi-weds y% 
Jute 2% 


Secondly, s maehinery amt agricultural 
instruments which are Imported (n largë quanti- 
ties can Ue -manufactured {n Thin according to 
© standard specification as the irom and steal 
industry thas been developed to a certain extent, 
Till this is assured our industrial development 
wonld be at the merey of foreign. machinery. 
wturers, For instance, the Government 
start a boot factory ít 1918 when the 
army teedw weré fnsistent. and. ft: could mot be 
mecotiplislid-as. tie requisite miechinery could 
Hot Fe had in nhi at that tirmests)“Pentite 
machinery cun be- manufactured bere ensiy if 
only. the successful milowners had the 
"üicessor. patrlotiam: to. develop this Hne du 
particu ‘This is bow the Ttallan textile 
loxtry exe. to flour. "The Italian textil 
manufacturers Jounod their nmehinery 1 nativo 
'engliteers for purpose of copying and rial was 
given qo the manufactured machines, the miil 
owners aided thom with suggestions and money 
Amd gront -eaconragemunt wan consequently 
ien to the manutanture of cotton spinning 
machinery. Other causes also. developed the 
Malian, textile industry and -enabled it to 
pure the market jm. Argentine, Tuckey, 
Matypt, and the. Hoan States, "hey built their 
mills du damp places amd sought tho aM of 
hutnidifiera to cousternct the dryness af atmos: 
There." Tho muchinéry in Use in cotton, wool, 
fase, ilk, wa artificial sik inlastrics can be 
chsily constructed ani the: demand for thet 
would bc keer in the country. Similarly in 
agriculture oilengines worked with a. liquid 
uel amd waeton gus plants worked with 
^larconl oan be used to, generate power ín a. 
sumeantsated lom) For lifting, water froà 
wells, camila und rivers, for irrigation, putposes, 
Vrainisee of. water-logged !nd, deep. plouilug. 
and the preparation. af crops for the market 
Sich as s'gar-carie, power-triven. plant in place 
rra uf she Malian Inte 1023 Peh 
i (eet mei Sree i he Lenin 
IST d Gandia. Report 











































of cattle power, would bë of much use 
agricalturists: ‘The cost of this "machinery. 
beyynd the range of Indian agriculturists Unt a 
Jarge-seale- manufacture of tic machiies accord 
ing to a standardised form would cheapen their, 
cost and the Government sight alo facilitate 
their use by enabling the agriculturists to bay: 
them out of the: proceeils of tikavi Joans 
granted fo them for this special parpore, 

Tr dus already been reported that some of 
the imports ea be munifactüred im eur. 
contry instead ui being impurted frumahtosd. 
Taking iron amd steel, the third inpar. 
impart inte the couttry, it can be notion! that — 
a steady expansion Of the from indtintty is 
necessary for tho importers never | 
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stipply the requisite goods to suit our require: 
mems. Taking  &ugar — another 
imported article it can be said thut it can bg 
manufactured in India if ony the Sugar Pró- 
ducet'y Association concentrate fts attention in 
improving the strainy of the sugar crop, Tma 
ports of motor cars are om tlie increase in pita. 
of a thirty per cent, tariff wall, Timber is 
imported i a large quantity. and exceeds, tha 
export of it feuth the eountry by aloit $ an 
| mil cubic feet. This apparent paendas, 
hw solved by developing forest engineering 
making available those kinds of timber which 
are now having no commercikt valne. Speclide 
ts In wood technology must point ont 
es for Ue new kids of timber made Bend 
from the. forests. V 
Commerce and trade wisely. diroctod would 
miinistor to the beneficent purposes of the Indini 
people, but it ie being wnwisely. conueted. 
it in degrading the people by allowing: them to 
Te exploited by the foreign capitalists. "The 
troffickingy in Harmful goods, in spite of thin 
protests of the tleople, is alloweit to continne 
without sity Me or hindrance and the modifica 
tion of the policy fs always made at a Tate hou 
Ws can be evidenced fi the cise of the Opium 
policy of the Government, ‘The State Nas 
determine the commercial policy i furtheranee 
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of thy interests of its own people and. with the 
nitimate object of the development of their 
matiouhood. Taking the example of Groat 


Britain we-find that the old Froo ‘Trade policy” 
is no longer adhered to and although the Mics 
Kenna Duties were repealed|in 1934 the x9rB- 
Committee's recommendations granting pı 
tion to the key industries nguiust 
mumifacterers- were the sole basis on whic 
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Safeguarding of fiie Industries Act was passed. 
‘Phe Board of "Trade hus been empowered to 
specially. protect those industries suffering from 
the competition of, forein -goods sold at low 
prices ott account of the: disparity. of the foreign 
exchanges. With the acceptance of the recom- 
ucniitions of the L F» Commission the Indian 
Government has embarked on the very same 
policy and ai) 
the possihility vf. hajng sncecsshully. established 
iu Uw country would be granted protection by 
the Indian Government and the ‘Tariff Board 
Tyas beet) excated to satisfactorily discharge this 
duty. Steel and Paper hive been granted. pro« 
‘wetions 

Another. swgitestion is the. proper. co«ordina- 
thon of- work dw the feld ot internal transport 
Roads, canals, light railways, motor trate 
ort, dud trumvays are becoming the imporlant 
services in this Hine umd the coordination. of 
these hronctas wonlid Wend to rira) development 
owd the futuro jadustvial jife of the country is 
depertderit on this factor, 

Toe other countries trade is stimulated by 
shipping Hues, railway companies and bank- 
Jit institutions frequently ;remluring. timely aid 
but ju Indis these ate all foreigu institutions. 
pnxioùs to sceure high dividends and try tc 
Savons thuir own: Home hiterests by giving pres 
“ferontiat treatment, "Flow have. wot the. ideal» 
Wt mtua] progress. nnd Joint benefit as. their 
notmuting motive. "Puking the present state of 
Fndian shiping imo necount ouly 10% of the 
Duastal trado trafie amd 3% f the Overses 
mde is conducted by Mt, As tho British 
Shipping Compuriies monopalixe the rest of the 
Trade tlhe rates are not conducive to the develop 
qent of tho Indian industries, Rutes from one 
Indian port to another are higher than the rates 
fronr the Indian port to. the foreign port. 
Hence. lndía's natural facilities and. advantages 
for industrial progress connot be of advantare 
against stich neutralising, factors. ‘he Rute 
Wars yn the Deferred Rebates System have 
10-bo. laristatel upon. and declared: nlawiul us 
has been dme dm other countries. ‘Tho 
rewntin of freight rates, the possibility of 
shipping facilities aven during periods. of war, 
the developmen of Jodin industries, the 
hiewing open of new avenues of employments 
for Lidiats In the shipbuilding industry and) 
0 emvy for defoncu would be some of the 
mivuntages realised by. tho creation ol an Tndian 
Mercantile Murine. The general naval security 




























of the country is an importuns part ot the 0 
jrobiem of India’s defence amd nia wouMl 

Une doy or otlier have to hnild. a fleet of Hts own — | 
amd the Mercantile Marine would be am indis. 
ponsable thing or ancillary tọ this naval 
equipient. 

Possessing as we do favourable geographical 
sittatim in he centre of the Asiatic littoral, 
extensive coast, natural harbours, seafarini 
population, large trafie and many navigable 
rivers it would not be difficult to develèp tie 
Indian Mercantile Marine if proper steps afe - 
token to encourage ship balding and reserve 
coastal traffic. "he Indian Mercantile Mariite 
Committee has rightly pointer uwt that statesni 
Has to be grated to this industry. "The provis 
tian, of training facilities and security of service 
to Jilin executive or eck officers, engines 
and reservation nf consta) truffe for Tndinn-own: 
md comtrolled ships, cunstraetion. bopntes. 
uid cheap Government lain to create moder, 
Targesscile sbip-buildnig firms In this count 
and pioncer ship building yards have Been re 
commended. The investment of ro erores 0f 
Rupees for building steamers for comtal wwe — * 
bas also been witvocated When n Iure imbet 
of ccvamsgoim Indian vessels huy been built 
and trained for carrying: service the. quali vif 
wawigntion bounties and other methods of 
subsidics might tn be taken up for forihier 
vaeonragement. Feomomic progres ia depen- 
dent to w large extent of the development of the 
Indian Mercantile Marine, for- whhout Hi tho 
nowls-developed protectionist policy of the 
Government of Inia would tend 10 be defeated: 
lw the British shipping companies. 

Another important consideration that arises. 
in a study of the foreign trade -of tho couat 
iw this, Tndin is the centre of tbe entrepot tr 
sincs w very amcient period. Tt no dowMt con- 
Vines to play this impartant part even to thie 
present day, Chinese tea and raw Wool are 
sent over the land frontier. Suzar is sometities 
reexported from Thiin to the United Kingdon 
if high prices prevail there, Likewise Western 
manufacturers consider Tivtin ny a convenient 
halting station before semti theit goods to thë 
markets of the Far Fast. Cotton goods thit 
gh to Porsia, Muscat, anid Hist Afrien are Giet 
sent to India ahd resexporled from the Indian 
ports. This method of trade is mo doubt 
‘wasteful and efforts ure now being made to open 
trading connections ditcetly with the importing 
countries alone: The trade of entrepot 


~~ 





countries is bound to diminish ins the near 
future, The following table shows the entrepot 
trado of this country. 


Reexport mosi nn 
LI LU 

Tos Düsk Tubewo  jénerp ipu 

Raw materie wn d 

mainly — wnmanufac- 

Sidrene am pud 

Nein sa Zudem dud 

Miscellaneous "mia ar 


Te is commonly stated that this entrepot 
trade is not of much benefit to the national well- 
Doing of the country, Tt i$ true that the 
merchants, bankers and shippers profit by this 
xc-expor tride fo a certain extent, But as the 
Indian merchants, shippers and bankers con- 
cerning themselves with this entrepot trae are 
lew we de not fimd great profit arising even 
tinder this heading, English shippers, bankers 
and merchats derive mich benefit out of the 
itarieing of tuis entrepot trade of Engtunil anil 
"England is rhe ooly conntry. that specializes to 
A great extent in acting as the pivotal båse for 
the redistribution of the Eastern prodwets, 

Bur one possible aivantige arising out of 
this entrepot trade must not be Iost sight of 
‘Phe ninefactorers of the distributing centre 
con study the requirements of the markets and 
adapt their manufactured things to suit the 
tastes of the people. "is has to he donc by 
tho Indian mamufactarers if they wish to hold 
undisputed sway over the Rustern markets. 

Another important point in the subject of 
foreign trade is to consider the agency through 
which it is carried om. Chima nnd India alone 
have committed the mistake of allowing the 
Aoreigmers to conduet the foreign trade. Evei 
mow it is only a few Indians that partake in this 
business or at best we notioe a few more of 
theni acting as the brokers it the service of the 
foreign merchants. One advantage of this open 
Moor policy i» to make the market extremely 
competitive as tlve dilferent countries send their 
enterprising firms for’ eutry into the Indian 
market, According to a recent estimate it has 
been calculated "that 6,965 foreign firtus euploy- 
ing: 324,047 foreigners are engaged in China's 
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trade, Coming to détails it has 
that there are 409 American firms, 
firms, 4,067 Japanese firms, jo 
Danish, $$ Dutch, z42 French, 24r 
4i llam, r$ Norwegian, 168 P 
togą Rusian, 1r Swedish, 28 Swiss. 
a few Brazilian firms, Czechs, Grecka, 
amd nationals of now- 
represented, 
Van's share of the trade as im the case 
of Tudia, Bot both in India and Chin 
American firms are on the increas As in 
China Great Britain holds the important trade 
position. It is nly in the interna) trude 
country that certain classes of people preferal 
the Marwaries who, Taye understood the avait 
tage of trado financing have come forws 
finance the transactions With impraven 
means of communications aid mord 
‘eonditions of pence and order they. a 
of rapid amd quicketurnover af capital 
wit fiel lüngr reioirces (bos are 
catering the field of forcign trade fi 
the case of the import of piece pu ae 
Cheap ion ani galvanised shocting, Tat nm 
fortunately the lick of industrial capital f 
the entrepreneitr to compete forthe W 
capital and when once the quick turnover w 
ssfoty of capital are assured thoy take wpeidi 
iral fiancing alto. Tt is this reason 
explains the rapid growth of rice, flour 
cotton. ginning mills. i 
Tt can then be safely conchided Vita 
amd. continmous, increase of imports as we Taye- 
witnemed it the last two decades really” 
increases the purchasing: power of die people amd. 
it ds on a wise utilisation of this panchaxWar 
power depends the cromomüe ptpgrés of tis 
country, and instead of being se expended thie 
people hoard the precious metals jv tholr tumds 
with the result that foreign ‘raw: materials a 
mot imported amd worked out into 
products us in the ense of Japan. Like her 
nust not oniy karm to produce mamii 
products but distribute them wisely ini 
Eastern markets, Failing this, increase 
import trade does not betoken any real pros 
perity or economie progress. 
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ASOKA THE GREAT: A STUDY. 


By Rar Sanes HAR Bikas BARDA, 3A. 


TT 


Emperor Asoka is a landmark in: human 
istry He waa personality. that defies time, 
extorts admiration, inspires reverence, and dis 
arms criticism. If ever thero was m Rajarishi, 
he was one. Amongst the rulers af the world, 
he stands supreme—inapproachatile in moral 
grandeur, neque in spiritual splendour, 
He towers high above the greatest of the rulers 
"Whether im fle East or ju the West—not, how- 
every mà s wartlor, ot as a great captain leading 
 eomitles; numbers to destroy kingdoms, enl 
ditions and impose his will on peoples. 
Alexander, Csesar, Napoleon, stand foremost 
amongst the military. leaders of men, Vikram: 
aditya, Samudragupta, Akbar, Chirlemagne, 
Constaatine, nre some of the shining Nights 
amongst the politica) rulers -of men, Asoka 
was genter than these a» a ruler, greater than 
Mexauder and Napoleon as a commercer, hele 
'amplres vauished aw soon as their eyes were 
cossil, Their inijuence disappeared soon after 
they mattoil on the journey from which no 
‘traveller returns, Asoka's conywests still abide 


Bhandmkar Lectures, 


A stiidy oE Asoka's lifework is of. perennial 
interest t» mankind. Dr. D- R. Bhandarkar hus 
donv a srvice to the country by tiking the 
Great Timporor as the subject of liis Carmichnzl 
Lectures in the Caleutta University and qublish- 
ing the result of his lhours in book-form. 
He hos not only pieced together the various 
items of information yielded by the fumous 
inscriptions WE by Asoka, compared them with 

"ihe trudilions handed down to history, bit has 
tried to shaw hy an analysis of the inscriptions 
what further information may be obtained from 
them by a careful ani informed scholar. 




















Asoha's Barly: Lile. 


Asoke was tho grandson of Chandragupta, 
(called Sanilracittas by the Grecks), the founder 
of the Mauryo Empire. In old times, Indian 
Kings Had more than one name, oni being their 
proper name and the other birudas, and Aska 
is stylod in bis inscription Devanam privadarsin 


{beloved of the oils) Raga or Privadarsin, Raja, 
Little i» kuowm of his eatly life beyond the 
facis thut be was Viceroy of "axils before bee 
hecunie king, that he ascended the throne of 
Patulipilten on thy daath of his father Biniitsars, 
probably in a70 BC., (373. D.C, according QU. 
Vincent Smith), tha ho had several brothers: 
ani sisters, 2 uceng, one naned Karnvakd, amd 
At Teast 4 sons, Tn his early Nfe te was fand of 








the chase. The earliest event. of his reign 





His description of the horrors of wur is vivid. 
He says that jn the war agnitist Kalinga 1,§0,000 

en wore curried away as captives, 1,909,098 
were slaba, wid muny times us muny diedi "Ehe. 
lionors of the war impress Niin se strongly 


that We novër forgot thom ond never cesset t0: 
regret thuni. 








Exient of Aroka’s Kingdon 


Asoka’s Empire inchided the whole of India 
excopt tho small strip of conntry in thie extreme 
Sonth, lying below he preeent Mysore State. 
His Greek contemporaries mentioned. in. ils 
inscriptions were Antiochus IL. "Thao, King 
oi Syra, Ptolemy. T, Philudolihos of Egypt 
Antigonus Gonatis. of. Macedonis, Magns of 
Cyrene and Aiksamira, who was Alexaydet 
of Epitus (273—266 MiC), or Alexander of 
Cornith (252—244 T.C), The Indias moire 
vas coterminous with tho Syrian kingdom 
tuer. Antiochus, and included te greater part 
of Afghanistan (containing Kabul, Herat and 
Kondhias}, Baluchistan and Mekran: ^ 

The empire over which ie ruled was divided 
into » uumber of provinces under four. Vicerüys. 
who were all kumars, or princes of the royal 
blood. ‘They were stationed at (1] "Pakshusiln, 
the headquarters of the Gamdhar (Khandar), 
or the frontier province (a) Suvarnagiti: ín fle. 
Decean. (5) esali (Dhul) capital of Kaling, 
and (a) Ujjain iù Malwa., “Phe Jonagarh inier 
tion of King Rudradaman states hat Sttrashitta 
or Küthinwar was governed. in. Asaka's tine: by- 
Jis Dovemor "Tushapa, a Greek: officer, 


ASOKA ‘THE GREAT: 


Asoha's concen jor the People. 


"The close Attention he gave to business is 
clear from a passige in Rock Edict VI, which 
says; “This, therefore, I have done, namely, that 
at all honre and in all places, whether 1 ant 
cating or Fam in the closed (women's) spati- 
mietits, inte inner chamber, on. horse-hack, 
or ig pleasure orchards, the reporters may 
repòrt people's business to me, People's busie 
mess 1 do at all places. Lom! never 
satisfiod with (mp) exertions or with. (myi 
despateh of business. For the welfare of the 
whole world isan esteemed duty with me, and 
the root of that is again this, namely, exertion 
and despatch of business. There is no higher 
duty than phe welfare ot the whole world, 
Asoka's duty towards his subjects, he himself 
describes in Kalinga Edicts: “AN men are my 
children ant just as 1 desire for my chidren 
thot they muy obtain every kind of welfare pnd 
Viappiness both i this, and the next world, so 
do I desire for all mon." Dr. Bhandarkar 
remata hit "this presents a strong contrast 
to the notion that was prevalent. before the rise 
of the Maurya Power, and according to which 
the Kiug was considered to be a mere servant 
of ihe State and was allowed to levy tle 
prescribed taxes in order that he might receive 
the wages due to him for bis services," 


Asoka become a Buddhist in the eighth 
year of lis roigu, ani fot the first two qd n 
halt youry Ne remained a lay disciple; then for 
iv year, he Tivo with the Sangha nnd took Wy. 
with veal the propagation of Dhtarnia (Dhòmmu). 
Diiring the Grat nine years af his reign, Avoka 
"ied to go out on tours Of pleasure. Here, 
there were chase and other diversions." Rock. 
TuPct VILL Megasthenes, who Was very mear- 
Iy a contemporary’ of Asoku thus describes tlie 
royal chason Indias "Por the chise the King 
departs in Bacchavalian fashion. Crowds of 
women arround Kim and outside of this circle 
spearmut are runged. "he road js markod olf 
with ropes, aud it fs death fot man or woman 
atiko, to pass within the ropes. Men with 
denm und gongs Iad the procesion, "Phe 
king Mms in the enclosures and shoots arrows 
from n platform, At his side stand two or 
three armed women. TE Ne nuts ii te open 
gtounds he shoots from the back of an elephant. 
Of ie women some ure in chariots, some on 
horses, ad soie even am elephants und they 
ate quipped siti weapons of every kind as if 













































A STUDY i 


thay were sing | oat. a seaplane near 
Antiquary, Vi, In the tenth year of his 
tein, Asoka saa a visit to the Bodhi ‘Tree 
(Sambodiii) and after that he gave wp the ohass. 
Ho lator visited Buddha's birthplace, 


Asoka's Dharma. 


1n Pillar Edict IL and VIL, Asolks specifies 
the qualities which Rane Diamma, m 
are (1) much good (s) little deflement 
mcrey (4) liberality (s) truthiulness (6) pies 
(7) gentleness. He then shows how these are 
to be practised. He sums np the duties of mam. 
s (] non-slanghter of breathing creatures, (3) 
mon-ujury to-exinting creatures, (3) eal 
to father aud mother, (4) heurkomng: to d 
is) reverenco to teachers, (0). libeinlity and 
semly behaviour towards friends, aequaitt- 
anees, relatives and towards Brahmana and 
Sramana ascetics ond. (7) seemily behaviour to» 
wards slaves and servants. Gift of Dharmas 
according to him is the Highest form of gi 
(Race Halt 30). tlio (or 
positive qualities which, comsitute 
exhorts mankind to get rid of certain 
thar fend to Papa or dsinava, "hey, are 
moss, cruelty, anger, pride aii malice, 
Edit TI), A man ahoull keep lümeelf trea 
from these and practise the positive virttey | 
order to full Dharma. Ais Dlurma is. 
ly praccw. He does nuit preach: 
ar metaphysical, doctrines. a, 
Sacks eu ndun ee 
Indila exhorts Rahula to examina every. ek 
Of the body, speech or mind before umd niso 
after it is initiated’. And “Asoka insista upon 
velfscrutiny being carried on in order that tian 
may not bring about his own fall!" He says 
(Kock. Edict VII): “But he is certainly a low 
man who has uo self-restruint und purity of 
heart, though he may lave lavish. liberality. 
Hie insists, that mam showli free himself fom: 
vice by his own exertions” 
The -Dhammapada says: 
By ourselves is evil done 
By ourselves we pain endure. 
By onrselves we cease from wrong: f 
By ourselves we becoma. pura; 
None saves is iit ourselves 
None can amd ho one may 
We ourselves must tread) the Path: 
Buddhas” only show the way. 


His self-reliance or thie principle of personal 
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responsibility distinguishes Buddhism (ond 
Hinduism) from Christianity and Muhamado- 
nism, According to Christianity, salvation 
depends utterly on the grace of God, and 
according to Jslam on the belict im the Prophet 
Whick of these. beliefs stimulates human 
advancement con well be left.to the reader 

His attitude towards the various reli 
is porirayed in Rock Edict XII, He says: “A 
män must not make an exhibition of reverence 
W dis own religion and condemn! another's 
without any good reason, Om the contrary, 
dé ofber religiofts should be shown reverencc 
to, for this anil that reason. By so doing, a 
‘man exalts his own religion und docs service to 
another's, By doing otherwise, he does larm 
to both 

In the later" part of chapter IV, Dri 
Biandarkar discusses the essentials of Asokd’s 
hamis, thé wm amd object of Dhamma, his 
aweilition of some ot the psychological con- 
cepts of Jainiam, and his perfectly tolerant 
attitiile towards Hrakminisin and other faiths, 


















Auwha's Missionary Activities. 


He not only preached Dharma Nimself, had 
its teachings carved out om rocks, pillars, eaves 
to endure for ever, sent missionaries all, over 
Indis ami to foreign countries, bait constantly 
fade enquiries about the spiritual progress of 
the people He sindied ihe different aspects of 
Hyddhism amd undertook Dharma — Yalrar 
(tours) to preach religion. Pillar Edict VII 
records his burning desire for the uplift of man: 
Te says: Tn times past, Kings wished that men 
should grow with « hefitting growth of Dhamma, 
But man did not grow with a befitting, growth of 
Dhamma, How then may men bo moved to 
Conform to Dhamma? How may T uplift some 
of them with à growth of Dhamma 











‘This iden came to mer Proclamations in 
Dhamma wi T proclaim, Inscription in 
Dhamma will I proclaim. Men hearkening 


thereto will conform, uplift themselves and 
mightily go on with the growth of Dhamma''. 

Tn Rock Edict HI he says that in the rath 
year of his reign he commanded not only the 
Rajiukas but also the Pardesikhas and the 
Yuktas (all District Officials of the highest 
grade) to go out on circuit tour every five years 
to deliver instructions in Dhamma to the people 
as well as for the discharge of their official 
duties, The instructions in Dhamma were to 
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impress on the people the necessity of ethical 
practices which make up Dhamma, In Rock 
Edict XT, he preaches mutiiol toleration, He 
says: YAnd these who are favourably dispos 
towards this or that sect shoul! be informed: 
‘The Heloved of the Gods does not so meh 
think of Gift or reverettce as—what? tab 
there may be a growth of the essentials among. 
all sects and also {mutixal) appreciation.” 

Tn Pillar Edict VIL he enumerates some of 
his philanthropic acts and gives the reason for 
his so doing: “On the roads, 1 have planted 
the hanyan trees, ‘They will offer shade to mam 
and beast, 1 have grown mango orchards, T 
have caused wells to be dug at every eight koret 
(16 miles), and T have built restchonses. T hate 
made many watering sheds at different places 
for the enjoyment of man and beast... Buk 
1 have done this with the intent ttiat men may 
follow the practices of Dhamma, He made 
cmdenvonrs fhrongh the Dharma Mahamattas 
(officials) te indue Mis relations as well nis the 
general public to perform: philanthropic acts, 
He asks his sons and qneens in the Riets to 
follow his example and spend money im 
charities. He established hospitals for men as 
welt as animals in his Empire and also in. He 
territories of the neighbouring kings, Ad- 
rosaine himself to his sons and grandsons, the 
proat Kmpot says: "But thot conquest jà 
considered to be the eliefest by the Reloyed of 
Qu Gods, which is conquest through. Dharma. 
Aud that, oguin, Dos boen achieved by the 
Beloved of the Gods hare and in the bordering 
dominions even as tar as six hundred Yojunas."” 
‘Thus Dhamma was disseminated uot only im the 
whole of Indio but also in those parts of Syria, 
Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus and Cyrene, Pegu, 
Moulmein and other places, 














Asoka’ Inscriptions, 


‘The inscriptions of Asoka are of the utmost 
value in determining the ethical advance of 
mankind aud understanding the forces whick 
make for the spiritual elevation of humanity. 
‘These inscriptions afe inscribed either on rocks 
or stone pillars or in caves. ‘The rock 
Hons may be divided) into (1), The fourteen 
Rock Kicts and. [2] The Minor Rock Edicts- 
The former are found, in seven different 
localities, all on the. fronticrs of India, the 
later in, three places ín Mysore, 

‘The pillar inscriptions may also be divided 


, 
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iuto two chasses (1) seven Pillar Edicts and (s) 
minor Pillar Inscriptions. ‘The former consti- 
tute a group, but the lutter are four diferent 
epizraptis, The Rock and Pillar Ineeriptions 
ere called Dhamma lipis by Asoka, 

The vave inscriptions of Asoka are those 
found engraved in the caves in the Daribar 
Hills of Behar and are thirty-three in number. 


Asoka’s Pillars. 


n Bhandorkar describes: the social and reli- 
gions life of India in Asoka's time, the position 
of women in society, the seript im use im thc 
country, amt finally, the ort culture as illisstra- 
ted by the architecture of his moniments, 
yurticularly, the pillars on which his inscriptions 
‘ve engrave. — He describes the wonderful skill 











of Indian craftsmen In making the pillars oti 
“The erection 


evlicts were engraved, 





forming part of my’ edifices seems to have 
originated in India atone and ts aot found in 
Western Asia or Europe before the time of the 
Roman emperors, Aain, the Awan. columns 
are monolithe of singolarly massive proportions. 
from jo to. so [eut i lomgth and with am nverage. 
diameter ol 2.7," Quarrying blocks searly 
forte fou stare anal fifty fect long is un oeenpa- 
tion, most taxing even to tbe powers of the 
twentienh century when we s0 mucli hanst of 
our modern seientic knowledge, traimng aml 
appliances, Haw tbe workmen ot the Mauryan 
period achiyved this gigantic task two. thousand 
veis ago cannot but fll our minds with 
Wonder. But to cut trie, dress, and proportion 
blocks of such stupendous. dimensions into 
beautiful mund columns and varnish them like 
mirror, at which vven » moderu mason stands 
aghast was a still more arduous and delicate 
task. Of this even, they acquitted themselves 
with ominent success, But this is not all ‘The 
Pillars of Asoka are onc and all composed of 
sandstone from a quarry nosr Chumar in the 
Mirzapur District, the United Pruvinces, "They 
are belicved to have been chisclled there and 
transportes. to the different plaees. Tho varrags 
of such unwieldy masses to great distances {and 
some of the pillars were sent hundreds of mites 
sway from the hillsides where tliey bud been 
quarried) and setting thew up at diverse and 
remote places demanded an amount of mechani- 
co} appliances and ingenuity which would have 
been most trying, ik not impossible, ta. the 
modern age," 
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Asoka's Place in Hitsey, 


Tn chapter VII, Dr. Bhandarkar 
Asoka’s place in history, He ties to 
in estimate ol his work with a view to de 
imine Tis place in history. He endeavours | 
understand the ideal which guided Asoka 
the imer springs of action that prompted 
incessant activities. He quotes Rock Edit 
wherein, Asoka sasa, Tie timo epee na 
than the welfare of the whole world aud what 
little offort T make is in order that T may be 
free from debt to the creatures, that T imay 
render some happy Were arid... He felt 
Wits duty Jay in regard to the whole ef mati 
an not simply his subjects. Tn the second 
Kulinga Edict, he instriicta his officers to Teave 
yo stone uriterned to induce the subjects of the 
neighbouring independènt Stites to repose Full 
confidence in him md convince them that “the 
King (Asoka) Ñ unto us even ae A father: He 
Toves us even as he loves hitusclf : we are to. 
King even as his children." His loving actis 
fies embraced nunkini, nay, all fiving creatures, 
This sublimo tent, his love for all'ereatures, und. 
the earnest Weclong efforts he made. to a 
happiness fo mankind give him a place i 
history which cndot be mistaken. $ 
Dr, Bhandarkar very ably shows how i 
was, superior to Constantine and Marcus. 
Avrotins Antoninus, and greater than: 
Cer, Charlemagne, and. Akbar, 
"spots a winning cause. He was; 
girewd, stipecatitiotis, cruel nnd eynical- 
tantine featied towards toleration for a. 
Türpose Hi» | consonimats 
entities him to be called great, "Asoka, 
other hand, possessed a soul, use E ! 
compassionate, of lofty ideally, strennons 
endeavour, singleness. of purpose ud wonderful 
resourcefulness. ' ox Á 
Marcus Aurelins was Roman: in civil nol 
and prido, Roman in: tenacity of tmperiat ait 
He systematically persecuted 
because Christianity was incompatible with the 
ideal of Roman prisperity. The life amd 
administration of Asoka were not vitinted by 
any marrow or sordid ideal or sullied: 
inbnman hostility to any. section of the Inman. 
rice. No racial, national or family pride 
fred his, life of selfeffacement. Akbar 
belar all things, a politician amd a man of 
iie world, and was in no mood to endanger: his 
Sovereignty for the canse of truth." wu 
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Mr. H,G. Wellsin his Outline of History ask 
aout Alexander, Cæsar, and Napoleon, “what 
were their permanent contributions to humanity 
—thise tree who have appropriated to tlhem- 
selves so tiny of the pages of our history?" 
As Alexander's power increased, “his arrogance 
aud violence grew with it. He drank hard and 
quiirdered ruthlessly, After a protracted drink- 
ing bont in Babylon, a fever come on him and 
he diod at the age of 33," As ior Cæsar 
“what do we find liim to be? Jet when he was. 
at the height of his power, and might have done 
good to the world if he were endowed with a 
Jofty vision, we find him feasting and frolickiug 
in Egypt with that siren, Cleopatra, for nearly 
a year, although he was then Bftydour," As 
regards Napoleon, Mr. Walls says: “the old 
order of things was dead or dying: strange new 
forces drove through the world seking form 
2nd direction. Had this man any pro- 
fundity of vision and power ol creative imagina- 
tons... be might have done work for man- 
Kind that would have made him the sun of 
histoty......Napolgon could do: no more than 
wirt upon the crest of this great mountain of 
opportunity Tike à cockerel on a dunghill," 

Of Asoka, Mr. Wells saya; “Amidst the tens 
of thousands of mimes of monarchs that erowid 
tlie columns of history, Their Majesties, and 
Graciousriesscs and Serenities and Royal High. 
esses atid the like, the name of Asoka shines 
«nd shines almost’ alone, a star, From the 
Volga to Japan his name is still honoured, 
China, Tibet, amd even India, though it has left 
Mis doctrine, preserve thie traditions of his grent- 
mess, More living men cherish fis memory 
tday thin have ever beard the names of Cots. 
‘tuutlie oF Charlemagne. 

From th materials furnished by hís Hthie 
recurdé ulone, Dr. Bhandarkar has snceeeded 
in producing a figure of the great monarch, 
splendid in proportion, perfect in form, imbued) 
with human spirit, palsating with life, As it 
happens, the figure stands forth head and 
shoulders above the-great monarchs of the Kast 
Or the West, There, however, is the mb. 
For an Indian, to be compared -with the 
greatest of the ‘Turopean monarchs and 
found superior to them all, is in the 
eyes of some of the political votaries 
of the European civilization,  nürtured 
from infancy on the doctrine of the eternal 
superiority of the West over the East, if not 
Dlasphiemous, certainly incredible, What be: 
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comes of the theory so. diligently: disseminated 
by the politisally-yinded scholars and critics, 
that there is no achievervent intellectual, moral 
ot physical—in science, literature, art, adminis. 
trition or personal greatness—which would) 
entille am Indian to stand with his head erect 
aud shoulders synure-amongst the citizens of 
the Western world? If anything great or re 
markable is to be found im the present or the. 
ust history of his conntry, ís it mot the result 
of Hellenic or Assyrian or other foreign 
influence? "There is no good in Galilee. Has 
not ani English author put the whole case iti i 
mashol when he dëclarod: “There ia nothing 
worth knowing in India tih the British camie 
tò the country.” 

Is Dr. Jar) Carpentier’s criticism of Bhandar- 
kavs Asoka an illustration of the present-day 
critical attitude towards things Indian? "Ihe 
two particular points in the hook on which the. 
darned doctor nnimodverts mre] Wt 
Christianity —De, Carpenticr’s “One religion — 
was deeply influenced by Buddhism, an alien 
religion of Indien origin, and, (2) Mhandarkar 
comparing Asoks with Alexander the Great, 
Cae, Constantine and Maren Aurefhus imi 
pronouncing him grenter than any one of that, 

‘The missionary nehievenients of Asoka n 
orcign 'elinies. is thus. derisively. describd (by. 

Tesrned doctor in tho Jonrial of the RAS. & 
For docs he hot tell tis bow hë consed) 
Dharma. to be spread also i the realm of the 
Novana king. Antiyoka (Antiochus amd even. 
further. Amd is not the Jogitimate roference 
tat te Ambassaiors of that pious prince to. 
foroign courts not only preached Buddhism 
much as the duly of the Moscow Governient 
preach their doctrines, Wit also sticceedéd in 
convertins at Yezst the nont Greele populations oÈ 
Kgypt, Syria ete., to their faith". 

Mark the use of the ward Prince, We 
however, finil a trict appreciation of Asoka’ 
groat achievements im the work of Dt. Sif 
Vincent Smith. In his book on Asoka (p484. 
he says 

“We must allow Asoka the honour to having 
personally organized. with the aid of his enor 
mous imperial power, the mot comprehensive 
scheme of missionary enterprise recorded im the 
kislory of the sord.” 

He adds (p. 43) that Asoka “ventured to 
Send lis proselytizing agents far beyond the 
limits af India into the dominions of Antiochos 
Theos, the king of Syria and Western Asia 
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(B.C. 261-246) Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of 
Egypt (B.C. 285-347); Magas, King of Cyrene 
in North Africa, half brother of Ptolemy 
(about BC, 285-258) Antigonas Gonatas, King 
f Macedonia: (B. aol, end Alexander, 
King of Epirus (acc, D.C. 

He further says py 1054):—" We con die. 
cxt à man of strong. will, unwearied application. 
and high sims, who spared no Jabour in the 
pursuit of lis ideals, possessed the mental grasp. 
capable of forming the- vast conception. of 
missionary enterprise in, three continents, and 
Was at the samo time able to control the Intri- 
cate affairs of Church and Stat in am empire 
wliieh Vue most. powerfol sovereign. might envy." 









The Other Sile. 


But there ja mo such thing as unmixed good 
in this world, Dr. Bhandarkar, after describing 
the unifying influcuce of Asoka’s work and 
teaching fu India, shows what he thinks is the 
other side of the picture, He says that the 
unceasing efforts of Asoka to realise his: lofty. 
fim destroyed the. equipoise. between: material 
progress und spiritoal culture in Yadia and 
tengud »o far to subordinato the material 
element in Hindu civilization to the spiritual, 
that it became wnprogressive ani decadent. 
Says Dr. Bhandarkar, “Love of peace and 
hauloing oftur spiritual progress were no donbt 
erigeniderei and lave now been. igtalned in the 
Talian character. The Hindu mind which was 
ilready spiritual, became  ifünitbly "nore 
spititiwl Tut that iust lavo: creata some 
apathy: to militarism, polítieal greatness, and 
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By “A Srupest or Punic Qurstioxs”. . 


No better iMustration of the great truth of. 
the solidarity of mankind, of haw the action, 
kool or evil, of one country of group. of 
people will ultimately affect other groups for 
Letter or worse, is afforded than in what we 


material well-beitig.....Asokn's 

vision, sounded a denth-kuell to the I 
aspiration of w centralised tational 
world-wide empire. The effects 

wem manifest soon after hls 

ilowds Megan to gitber om the No 
Horizon and bordly a quarter of a ced d 
elapsed since Dis demise when the Bactrian 
Greska crossed the Hindu-kush and. began. 
cause alie decay of what. was nuce 
empire." He adds: “What is worse is that: 
Creek inroads som after the demise of 

for which tis change of policy. appears to. be: 
responsible, opened a passage into India pe 
various will! hordes sucit as the Sakas, Palha 
Kushunas, Huns, Gurjurs, and so forth 

we now find pouring moeewduls iuto the 
country till the sixth century AD." Tt is 

that Dr, Bhandarkar has drawn attention to this 
aspect of the pacifism preached in ie Dind 
century Tl. C. Just as aw abnormal development 
of the material power of a people and. the 
neglect: of spiritual. culture. Wad to. brutality, 
ceruulty and repudiation of the, moral d 

so does coustant harping on the. spirit 
development of a people and the neglect ie w 
physical and material resources lead it 
imbecility, cowardice and disunity. Both 
ruinous. Wiss attention to. the development 
all the powers mi resources of a natio 
materia} as well as spiritual, alone ti 

yea and lasting improvement. A Mhar 

and simultaucous development of thie 

imd the spiritual powers and resources. 
constitutes à real advance in Tuman civilization 
and. world welfare, 









fud. im connection with the production 
sale ob opium. Opium has its ise and value 
i medicine anil for seientific purposes But 
is a curse wherever it is taken by people 
supported by doctors’ prescriptions, as i 
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stimulant, A country which produces opium 
in quantities much larger than the medical use 
of it warrants, becomes. naturally, concerned 
about finding a market for it. Every pound of 
onirm thus sald, while no doubt replenishing 
the treasury of that country, goes towards thc 
denioratisation of some men, women amd 
children, whether of the same country or of 
‘other: countries. 

‘The world’s toil production of opium on 
a minimum: estimate is said to be 3500 tous n 
year, the: chief opium-producing countries at 
the present day being China, India, Turkey 
and Persia, But the world's medical require- 
ments being approximately only 350 tons, this 
large surplus i» bound to fd its way among 
people who have the weakness for gettin 
addicted to this drag in one form or another. 
And this fs what we actually find. "Phe 
countries of “tho Far Rast," especially China. 
find! the British, Prench, Duteh and Portugese 
Colonies of the Fast, use it for smoking 
purposes, Tt ts used in India for eating. Tt 
also goes to Europe, America and Japan 10 be 
manufactured into drugs Tike morphine aml 
Heroin which are a menace to the well being of 
the coitntries of the West. 

In this ajele it is proposed to confine 
attention 16 the opinm problem as it affecta 
tudis, And especially to that aspect of dt 
etatitür to: internal. consamption, 

Tn Indis the production and export of 
opium is controlled by tho Government. 
‘Theoughont British India the enltivation of the 
poppy is allowed only wder license, ‘The 

overnwent annually fix the area to be sown 
and the Heense specifies the exact acerage the 
Heonsee may till. ‘The Government odvance 
money to the cultivator ou favourable terms for 
the cultivation of the poppy and hu is boul 
to sell all his produce to the Government at a 
fixed rate. Crude opium is made at the Gov 
ermment factory at Ghazipur into two forms: 
(1) “provision opium designed for export, amd, 
(a) "excise"" opium which is consumed im 
Indis. Approximately half of the opium pro- 
duced fn India is converted into “excise” opium 
anid is consimed within her own borders. 

"Phe policy of the Government of Tudia in 
regard to the export of opitim, though it was 
Strictly regulated in accordance with the 
Hague Convention of 1912, underwent a drastic 
Change this year mainly as the result of the 
international opinion that was focussed on it 

















ferences on Opium held in Geneva 1924-25: 
‘The Government of India which for several 
years appeared to be unmoved by criticisms of 
its export policy before the bar of 
opinion, at last, decided to adopt 
policy apparently at a considerable sacrifice. of. 
their revenue, This reveme was eight crores af 
rupees m tort. dt has ben diminishing 
progressively since rore. Now in ten yours 
tme it will vanish altogether. Sir Hasil 
Blackett, the Finmice Member of the Goverti= 
ment of India, spoke with justifiable pride in 
the Legislative Assembly on March 18, 1926, 
when moving the resolution limiting the export 
of opium: “the Government of India is the one 
government in the word which has made a 
serious sacrifice of tlie taxpayers! money. i. 
order to achieve the beneficent ends in view 
in these (Geneva) Conventions?" Even 
bureaucratie governments are ou occasions 
capable of an idealism that seems to care mors 
for the welfare of men than for rupees, annas 
and pies! 

While the Government of India have tee 
Apparently: so nemenable te humanitarian eon- 
siderations anid world opinion as to ohiange their 
policy iw regard to the expert of opium, their 
attitude to the far more important question of 
internal consumption of opum hus been dis- 
appointly reactionary. A. government that 
Cam afford to adopt an altruistie poliey in. 
regard to the welfare of the infubitants of 
ioreien e»ontries which import opinm from 
India ought to be prepared to follow a similar 
volicy where their own people are: concemed: 
ut unfortunately we do not find it a, The 
reason for this inconsistency will become 
evident na We, proceed, 

We sdo not know when and how the prac- 
tice of opiumenting was introduced in Tiin. 
When the British cstublished their political 
control, they found the practico prevalent in 
many parts of the country. They naturally 
treated it as they treated the peciline religious 
practices of the people, us something which 
they should be well advised in leaving alone, 
‘They, however, knew from the existence of 
restrictive legislations regarding the use of 
drugs in their own country that any wnregulii- 
t usc of opium in India would be. disastrotis, 
‘The question of revente was ar the same time 
A n mean. consideration. Thus, the British 
Government were lod to bild up a system of 
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regulating production and restricting consump: 
tion. Meanwhile, on the reports of missionaries 
im India who had opportunities of knowing the 
evils of opiumcating and! other social welfare 
workers, am agitation was started in Englimd 
for the prohibition of opium. ‘The question 
was raised in Parliament aud usa result of the 
discussions there, Queen Victoria appointed a 
Royal Commision in September, i893 t6 
investigate the whole question of opium 
consumption in India, ‘The Commission ce 
ported in i805 amd the Govermment of Iodia 
have ever since found justification for their 
poliey in this Report: "The Commission's re- 
fort maintained that “the opium habit asa 
vide scarcely exists ìn India, that opium 
is extensively ued for non-medical and 
sömimodical purposes, in some cases with 
benefit and for the mest part without injurious 
consequences; that the non-medical uses are so 
interwoven with the medica uses that it 
Would not be preticable to draw distinction 
between them and that it ie not necessars 
that the growth of tho poppy and the manu- 
factnre and sale of opimm in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical 
purposes" Ow the strength of this Repart the 
Government have further maintained that 
piii "s 1n virtually universa) use throughout 
Tndfa ie the commonest and the most treasured 
fof the Household remedies uccessible to tho 
peple" We nre told that it is taken to avert 
fatigue, as a peophylictié ageinst malaria, and 
to alas vfu in sufferers of all ages. Another 
reat argument used by the Government is 
that fn many parts of the country medical 
practitioners are not available and the bulk: of 
the people are dependent almost entirely on 
‘opium for reliet, 

The impartiality of the Opium Commission, 
E lay the Government of India 
hase their policy of internal consumption, hos 
boon challenged both i Parlament and out- 
side, Tte personnel, the way in which it has 
heen carefully shepherded hy the Indian Gov- 
erninenit throighout its travèls in India so that 
de mag see and hear mainly what the Govern- 
mént desired it to sse and her and report 
accordingly, the vehemently dissenting. report 
of one of its members, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, 
all these circimstances have made the docu 

nit Tose its valuo as ah impartial pronounce- 
ment Apart from all these reasons the very 
fact that since :Ros medical science has made 
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great progress in the study of diseases like 
malaria and the effect of drugs ke opium om | 
the human system should prevent any n: 
minded person from accepting today ite. 
conclusions as authoritative. And yet this 7. 
exactly what the Government of India have been 
doing all these thirty years. At the Hague 
Conference of rart, at the meeting of the 
League of Nations Advisory Committee oM. 
Opium and at the International Opium Con- 
ferences held at Geneva im 1924-28 the 
Government of India delegates have 
maintaining the position laid down by the 
Royal Commission. With the’ growth of public 
opinion it the country, there has been am 
increasing dissatisfaction with the policy of the 
Government and in order to meet these 
criticisms the Government of Talia instituted: 
in 1924 an enquiry with the Provincial Gov= 
emments a& to the advisability of revising Wie 
opium policy, Based om the replies received: 
from the Provincial Guvernments the Govern 
ment of India published a resolution om the 17th. 
of June, 1926, It is remarkable to find that ever 
in this Resolution the Government of füdía - 
declare thelr faith in the "Impartiality" of the 
Royal Commission af 1895 wnd reaffirm their 
policy, based as it fs on the findings of thi 
Commission, “of non-interference with 
moderate use of raw opittim whether the 
of the consumer be some real or suppe 
physical benefit or merely the indulgenco of. 
most universal desire of humm beings (partie 
cularly those whose ocenpations 
exposure or severe bodily exertion] for 4 
stimulant or narcotic.” Verily, hm the wands 
of John Palmer Gavit, "the Royal Com: 
mission's Report of 189s being demi yet. 
speaketh 

Before proceeding to examine the Govern- 
mént of India’s latest pronouncement om their 
Internal policy’ regardiny ophum—the Resolite 
tion of the 17th of June 1926—it is necessary to. 
make clear one or two points which will throw 
a great deal of light on the apparent anxiety: of 
the Government to remain where they were 
thirty years ago in the matter of internal policy 
while at one stride they have secured the first 
place among nations int regard to their policy of. 
export of opium. 

Tn all the discussions about opium in the 
international gatherings of Geneva, the represen- 
tatives of the Government of India had been 
continuotsly contending for the principle that 
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the consumption of opitmm ia India was not a 
concer of the Conferences and that no inter- 
iorence conld hé brooked with. the production 
of opium in India. for internal use or with the 
manner and) effect of that use. ‘This was 
conceded by all parties iu the Conference 
including the Americans who were the greatest 
critics of the British opium policy. Attention 
was this confined to the question of export. of 
opium. Iu this way the internal policy of the: 
Government of Indiu was prevented. from being 
examined aud criticised by the representatives 
‘of other nations. ‘The result is that inter- 
national opinion has not been brought to bear 
‘on this, question as it has been on the export 
policy of the Government of India, "The Govern- 
Front gauging the volume and intensity of this 
opinion, especially in America, huve, wisely come 
furward with a drastic reform of their export 
Policy which i calculated to silence their critics 
‘once for oll The question ‘of interni cm- 
sumption having been safely put outside the 
Agenda of the Geneva Conferences there is no 
tesson to fear that international opinion will 
nssert itself in any way ugainst ther, at least, 
Tor some tite to.come, "he Government conld. 
thus afford to maintain the status que on this 
question. Tis is the Wmpressiom we get when 
Wwe consider to. what. lengths the Government 
hays gone in satisfying the demands of the 
reformers about their export policy aml how 
openly they have defied public opinion im this 
Contry because it iš at yet confined tot 
country im tegard to their policy. of internal 
consumption. 

[here are also other circumstances in con- 
nection with tho recent decision of the 
Government of India, to toduce and finally ty 
abolish the extortiat trade of opium which lend 
tis to think that it is ot entirely dictated 
humanitarian considerations, but is making 
virtue of a necessity. ‘The economic forces al 
Work huve heen such that within 4 few yeurs 
the Government will in atiy cuse have ta Jose this 
traile, The cost of production of a chest of 
opium his more than doubled in the last 
decade.: Ta 0:4 M was. Rs 632. Tu 1924 it 
has teen found to be Rs. 1270. ‘This is due 
Yo the higher profits agriculturists are able to 
make by cultivating à crop Wke wheat’ instead 
of poppy. ‘The Government, therefore, had to 
hribe the sgricnltutist to grow popny by raising 
the purchase price of opimu produeed by him 
irom Rs. p80 to Rs 15a seer, his, ol course, 
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doubled the price of à chest of opium offered 
for sale for the Far East market, Owing to. 
the political disorder in China it has been 
posible, illegally though it be, to false im that 
country in recent years large crops of poppy: 
"The rowilt is that Chinese opinm ean’ now be 
purehasoi], it is said, im Hongkonk and other 
places at'a quarter of the price of Indian 
opium. his is clearly reflected in, the grent 
fall of the number of chests -of opium actually 
sold at auction sules im Calcatta in the. fees 
ot gas: Out of approximately tires 
thousand chests pnt for sale the following were 
actually. sold — 


19:3 m ^ 2500 chests. 
1943. a 203930 55 
1924 ae name 
1935 vu Weis fat 


‘The external trade of opium was thus being 
threatened with extinction as the result of 
operation of the forces indicated above. It was, 
therefore, necessary to safcgmard the internal 
trade at Whatever cost and the resolition of dte 
Government of India bears wvidence of WM 
anxiety. Tord Winterton said the other day: in 
Parliament that the decision of the Government 
in regard to the export trade of opium must 
“not be regarded iit the fight ot s adden dott 
Med repentence-" Quite so, An examination: 
of mil the facts shoe a well-rhought-out polley. 
yiviny tio intieations of repentence but only a 
determination to save from extinction the 
revenue from the intemal trade of opium; 

Let us now consider the Resolution itself. Te 
is bused on the replies recoived from the 
Provincial Governments: in guswer to w letter 
from the Government of India. ‘She letter 
drew the attention of the Provincial Gnvern- 
monte to the pamphlet "Opium d fndia" M. 
the Rev- W. Paton, published by the National 
Christion Council of Indiu, Burma and Ceylon, 
and called for expression. of views on Mire 
specific questions raised therein: ds) "The 
desirability of closer co-omdinition of policy 
between Local Governments in regard to the 
fixing of the sale price of opium, since marked. 
differences in prices in coutiguous srens sre 
likely to encourage smupgling ; (3) the tecessity 
anid possibility of taking special measures to 
reduce constunption, especially in those areas, 
where the rte of consumption per head of the 
population is much higher than the standard of. 
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itimate consmmptión laid dowi by the Teague 
of Nations; and (3) the desirability of investigat- 
ing the extent to which the practice of giving 
opinm to young children prevail and thë practi- 
calility of taking special measures to clieck this. 
custom, "Though these three points were 
‘singled but for enquiry and report, the Gover. 
mint of India had made up their mind i regard 
to the main aud vital issue, namely, the general 
reconsideration of their policy of internal con- 
sumption “based on the Royal Commission 
Report of thisty years ngo. Tt was clearly 
stated in the Government of India's letter that 
in their opinion there were no grounds for such 
a reconsideration. This note was taken tip by 
most of tic Provincial Governments and echoed 
faithfully: in thelr replies. This was only what 
was to be expected in the absence of a strong. 
fü from ihe Central Government, for the 
question is bound up with Provincial revenues, 
awd tie transferred halves of the Provincial 
Governnients abendy finding it difficult to 
moet their budgets cannot contemplate with 
equanimity the prospect of losing one of their 
good sources of revenuo. The opium reventte 
of the Provincial Governments, chiefy made up 
of Niesme fees and profits om the resales of-the 
opium pirchused at cost from the Government 
of India for consumption in the Provinces, 
amounted in 192524 t0 Rs. 2:66 crores. This 
Tevonue will mot be easily given tp by the 
vations Provincial Governments unless they see 
other ways of replenishing. their treasuries. 


This is what the Government of India 
Resolution says in justification of thelr deter- 
mination pot to change their internal policy — 


Eh Government Nave atexionsly deliberated 
‘whiter thes. «dodi accept: tbe suggestion. that 
dae been put forward trem many quarters, that 
the time has cme fur à frenli enquiry covering 
the ‘whote field that was traverved by thie Royal 
Commies om Opium of 183. There is mo 
support tor Alila proport in the view» expressed 
My the Provinchd Governments. To review the 
tónchuions of wo anthoriative an laria a 
body wy the Royal Commission no agency other 
than iat of another Royal, Commission wonkd 
be competent. The Government ot India are 
satiuñod that there i no pipot ot ilin internat 
Opium problem in India today that requires far 
it elocidition ihe machinery of a Royal Cóm 
mission, amd they have decided definitely tist 
there ie no necessity for any snch ivestigation.” 



























In their opinion, (he- conehusiods. RE 
pment ine cs 


the Commission wrote their Report, the 

eanmation ot malaria. wan oot kemeni Ii ie 
surprising tat they sbonld hare Te Grete 
‘the indirect benefite that sufferers frour malaria, 
fs trom other diseases, midomttedly may derive. 
from the euphoric virttes of Opinin—ils power 
thet js to relieve smile amd t 

the depressing effects, physical and meutal, 
pain, The Government do not propone to enl 
into a techitical aisciinion vl this subject. 1 
Oplam is a drug of preot medicinal valne bv a 
proposition that few will dispute. Ta medicinal 
value hav becu recognised. Dy: ilie International. 
Conference held wt Geneva, Critics of the pres 
sent plicy af he. Goserument ibetnselves atit. 
it when. they demand that. the wee of opium. 
should be confined to "medica anit selenite 
porposms:” Its use qs an anodyne (e of special 
importance ta. persans placed, as large sentiant 
pt ahe pojmlatiom, of tia, inevitably wilt ame 
pinced, teyout the resch of skitied ‘mellal 
md 

^^ pelles alain at the. protibition of. the wee 
Opin iti Tadia for perposes other tla: pedical. 
and scientific would be clenrly impractienble, du 
the ¢itcumstances, even I it wete : 
Hut, ak has been show above, ihare de 
evidence (hat there Ue any serine atid wi 
prend. abuse of Opin in Meith Thalia, wet 
ever the purposes for whieh it may be conn 

and. the Government of Tala would, rogard. 
entirely winjustifiahte a departure from Miele 
present policy of yoninterterence with mrferate 
se, The statiticn show v progreeies rednetiom 
‘ir consumption ín. British India as a. whole, amd. 
ido Government ar convinel Hiat a conti 

oi the exiting policy, accompanied by 

lita Vo des witlt ise comparatively few 

whare the average cousamption t waduly bigti, 
is far more lr to produce beneficial resnlty, 
than ans atempt to suppress soeur, by 
mesures Uiat the Gosermment regant an ine 
defensible in principle and doomed to prove. 
dufrsitoous ot oeimally hartul, Ih practice, am. 
ael Lit; tbe tenmperale exerciée of 

hae heen pronounced y the highest wuthnrities 
to be free from mimos eerte 


We have already referred to the ‘impartial 
of the Royal Commission. ‘This attitude of 
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Government of India to the conclusions of the 
Commission as something tike the "faith once: 
delivered to the saints!” unalterable and eternal, 
is inexplicable. Why should it be decreed that 
"mo ageücy other than that of another Royal 
‘Commission woo!d be competent’ to review the 
conclusions of the Royal Commission of 193? 
Is it not within the rights of the Government of 
Tudia to appoint with the approval af the Legis- 
ative Assembly a special Committee composed 
of. competent mofical men, social. workers and 
others, tò go into the whole question and 
ascertain in what respects the present policy of 
the Government needs chango? 

‘The Resolution has thought it fit to repudiate 
the conclusion of the Royal Commission regard- 
ing opium as a remedy for malaria. But the 
Government of India cannot be unaware of the 
latest results of medical research which eall in 
question the other conclusions of the Coni- 
mission as well. Ons such conclusion on which 
the Government of India base their present 
is thot the temperate nse of opium “has been 
prononniced by the highest authorities to be free 
fiom injurious effects." ‘The Government int 
iuirness ought to have given chapter and verse 
for this extraordinary statement; for the best 
scientific and medical evidetice points to a differ- 
ent ccvclusion. ‘This is how Mr, John. Palmer 
Gavit, à distinguished American journalist and 
author of the hook "Opium, sums up the latest 
restilts of medical rescarchr on this subject — 


flere iy otie spect ol Vis question which das 
een. wbofly. neglected Healt the discussions vf 
aliat we of pium jn Idla tiat T boppen to 
Vive seeni au aspect ot soch tremendous 
psjortusce ial 1 anmol wnderstatà. wy it has 
een «o coipletely nverlooked. Tt eught to be 
ken verv seriondy int) account by Roth the 
defenders and the walants of the existing 
pnm policy in the Fur East, m well we by 
ose jm Western comues who ure contende 
ing, with the evil of manifnctared detivatives 
fof opin and other narcotics, This ts 0 
“relation of these things to Infections disease, 
atari, for instance, amt cholera, especially 
cholera 

The experiments fn renpect of ctioleru and opinm 
were inde in Prof. Mie Metehsioli's laboratory. 
jn) the Pasteur Institute by Cánticusene, Oppel 
Amd Obeorghlewses.s Metehtikoif himsel telle 
aai tem im kis Immunity jw Iufeciour 











"Described In. Aen. de Vinst. Past, 
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Diseases, published: Uy. ihe Cambridge Univetsity 
dress im ngos. Thesa men foumi Intarably that 
they contd immmnize guinea-pigs aguinst cholern, 
umiest they had had opiem. T every cata those 
treated with the parotis died—ot cholera. And 
the reason was always the same. Ae Meth 
saye (page y), those subjected to opima 
"heee the lewescyMs, ob werount ul 








narcotic action of the opium were tardy int 
coming vp." 
“Sir Leonard Rogers, Lien-Colouel, Indian 


Mesica) Service und Professor of Pathofony in 
the Medical College of Caleutta, in hie paper 
“Cholera Asiatica", contrihuted w thie volania 
the Practice of Meine ia iha Trepi 
(london, xp23) Ue emphatic. ty Mie demimeialinn. 
of yertain d form of tretrarnt," among. 
Miem in partientar rhe wwe f opium, of wich hie 
says, HEIL Bas oy lieet at ad E will farei 
‘he retention wf the toxins formed iy the ehoters 
wibrie. Opium, mabreover, mw strongly. pie 
disposes to the deudly continued sappreanian o£ 
the urina: asid de alc to: bear 
cholera 

"This view of tbe ellect upon cholera ie confirmet 
ju. hin Kssentialy pj. Fropical. Meteine- Qomdon. 
1040) by Dr, Waller H. Masters, Mediral'Oeer, 
Goh} Coast, West Mica, long experienced: 
Belgian Conga and South Ameriro. Tncidenfally 
Dr, Master (a esynlly emphatie in. iw wrgery. 
gaint the se of opinm in yellow lever, 

MDE, Nemet R. Walters, Mahoe, in the duillan 
Medica) Servior, direetot of the King Anainite 
"ol Preventive Medicine ol nnus, li Me an 
tribution on "Disrrbocas iu the Tropi” ho Pht 
Praciós of Meiichie in (hu Propios, weites o 
he “peculiar fotm" of this alfetion die to 
abitnal drugying with eph, amd found 
romionly amomi opitm«ears,"r 

"Mamen-Bahr and Perry, in their emay o 
"Baellary Tysentery," in tle samme eolleetion of 
papers, declare that in that dinone "the rontipr. 
me of opinm in the treatment ef dyemetr 
reanmt e too strongly ileprecsted. 

"The. modern. medical Titernture e. other: diseases. 
in the tropics virtoally all deprecates te woe af 
marcos, and eipertalty opium, OL yellow 
fever, De. Waler B- Masters sys (in Bsuentlate 
v Tropical. Medicis. Yomlon, tot», p. aI == 

alleviate (he sympinu lieve puit DY 
asperi or phenacctin—nerer apam 

“OM diabetes in the tropics, Pr, Rraest, M. Waltera 
says that ix the Far East opium Das a eonalder- 
Alle reputation i the treatitent of de disease, 
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Let. "P have ever been able to convince 
myself of is vale, ~- (And) Colette ie 
simply ait expensive and less ellicient form of 
opine. 

And io on. One senreles im vain for moder 
medial support for the superstition that. opiam. 
in in any proper peme. either = remedy or a 
peophyloctic: anything except an anodyue 
against pain. 

“Opium doss Yo yhe lencocytes 
rorpmeles ol. tho. Boca), 
sentries and sorretigers whi 
aint infections 





(be white 
ally tbe vigilant 

gard. the. body 
prechely whist it does to the 









them unt for their job. 
may be iit at all. 

And yet, in the face of such. clear testimony 
froni medical experts the Government ol ludia 
assert with & strange imeoncera for the welfate 
of the millions of people committed to their 
change that the moderate uie of opium is not at 
all injurious! Here again there is another point. 
tó be noted. The Dangerous Drugs Acts of 
Great: Britain ani other udvanced countries class 
pium as a poison and like any other poison it 
can be bought only on prewripion by a 
registered medical man, The hwman system 
and its reactions to poisons are the same in the 
Kast as well as in tho West, and yet an ignorant 
Jabourer in India con buy from any opium shop, 
without any question being asked by any one, 
three tolas of opium, sufficient to poison himself 
and his whole family. As Mr, Paul Gavit says, 
tit is time to pat the Report of the Roya) Com- 
mision of 1895 away it some museum of 
antiquities where it is long overdue, nml faec 
in the tight of what bas since been 
learned.” Will the transferred halves of the 
Provincial Governments and the Central Gov- 
erument listen to this? 

Tn rogard to cleansing the “black spots 
where the rate of. cotisumption of opium is ex- 
cessive we are glad tn note that the Government 
of India are again addressing Provincial Gov- 
emments in onfer to impress upon them, the 
importance of this task. In this connection it 
is interesting: tn note the ingennity. with. which. 
the Government of India quote from a recent 
Pamphlet of the Rev. W. Paton to establish a 
position entirely different from whut he intended 
io convey by the wmrde quoted. ‘This is how 
the Government of India tear oat of its context 
a sentence from thie pamphlet referred to and 
mes it for substantinting the somewhat 








exaggerated. claim they are msking of having 
reduced the consumption of opium. Says the 
Resolution : 
‘oct has been done to reduce ihe conyumpeon 
f opism im the conntry as a whole, with the: 
result hat the Rev. W. Paton. whose 


emided "Opium im India written jm. tos Te: 


retired Xe dm the commpunitence with the 
oci Governments, found hime able t write. 
in a pure recent pamphlet "India wil Opin’? 
ligat that "for the later port f te. somit 
the opin evil des mot eiut 


Mr. Paton, im his second pamphlet, after 
stating that the index figure {aid down by the 
Ledgue of Nations fot ihe legitimate consump- 
tion of opium in at county which Kana 
developed medical service wus six seers or tulva 
pounds per ten thousand of the popislarion: per 
snum, proceeded to quote fioi the oficial 
docrments the rates of cousmunption lii varioiis 
parts Of India. "These figures showed iint 
while the average foe the whole of Tisdia was 
twelve sers there were matty districts whore 
the consumption was below six scene and alo 
certnin areas like Calcutta city, Halasore district, 
the Godavert region in the Tela country, tha. 
Panch Mahale region of Gujerat, the Bernes anid 
the Central Punjab where the-rote of cougamp 
tion was alarmingly Thigh, ‘Then Me. Paton 

2 MA study of these figures thraws a flood. 
of light on the opium problem im Indi, Tt 
shows that when officínf npolozists have said Unit 
the abuse of apium (s very rare in Midia thia 
uve said what ir strictly trne. For (ha luger 
fark of the country the. ipium esil -Woes mal 
exist, At the same time Me Deua defence 
made for the existing policy that opium is 
Necessary as a household medicine in view of 
thy scarcity of doctors, is showt to lio largely 
imuginary, fof sa far from consuinptian risit 
dn proportion to the paucity of doetors it is tt 
inverse proportion." Te fs clear from thu bove 
that the sentences quoted in the Government of 
India Resolution was not writen wit amy 
reference whatever to the reduction of eonstimp- 
tion compared with the vear roq or any other 
year as the Government spparehtly wot tò 
make out, Be that as it may. ‘The ‘habe 
spots” having now been discovered to liim 
areas which are well served with medical men, 
Jet us hope that the Governments—both Central 
amd Provincial—ayilt not contine to. delude 
themselves and the publie with the fiction that 
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to deprive the people of India, who have no 
pMoper facilities for medical treatment, of the 
Ww bolesale and unregistered use of oium would 
be imposin great hardship ou them, The 
Provincia) Governments should frankly fase the 
Situation amd concentrate attention on the 
“black spots” and reduce consumption by the 
introduction of the system of registration of 
consumers as is being attempted in Burma and 
Assum or by Dangerous Drugs Acts. 

‘Phe atitude adopted in the Resolution 
to the question of the administration of 
opium to children is the least satis- 
factory. The Government admi that the 
practice ds fairly widespread in Indhi; 
but are unwilling to take any steps beyond 
trusting to the conventional methods of dti 
tion and health må child welfare propaganda 
to remedy this evil, Let us by all means spread. 
diüeution uiid vary on propaganda to counteract 
the evil bit whut purpose will such efforts 
serve, so long os ignorant mothers working. in 
industrial centres have always at their doors 
overmmentecontrolled opium shops which com 
finally tempt them to buy opium to dope 
Mir chidron with? We may as well seck 
to restore a man to health: who i continuously 
kept under the onslaught of powerful disease 
girms ahid who has not the necessary vitality 
for resisting them successfully, "The Tespotsi- 
lily ot the Government in. keeping opium 
shops within the seach of the ignorant masses 
inviting thom, as it were to indalge im their 
pemicious habits of treating: little children with 
ium, ie very great. All civilized countries 
treat opiumi asin poison and severe restrictions 
fare imposed on its sale ito the public. "hey do 
tiot trust to education and health propaganda as 
the Indian Government are proposing to do as n 
safeguard. against The people drugging theni- 
selves amid their little ones with opium, Dr- 
S. K. Datta in his able speech on the opium 

iom. before the Legislative Assembly of 
March 10, 1936, brought out the contrast most 
Fividlly between the poliey of civilized governe 
ments and that of the Government of India, 
He pointed t that among the industrial 
population ol England in the early nineteenth 
century this habit of druggiug children with 
opium was known. lt was the passage of the 
"Pharmacy Act of 1858 which classified opium as 
a poison to be cold only under- very strict rós- 
trictions that banished this evil from England, 
Why did not England content herself with 
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eilucation and health propaganda as the gods 
fram Simla suggest to the people of India? He 
fiso mentioned that even Fist and the Australian: 
Colony of Papua were far ahead of Thdia and 
prohibited the sale of opium to their indigenons: 
and other inhabitants except under very. strict 
regulations: For the sake of a revonne of a 
few crores of rupees every year, is India going 
to be made the victim of a reprehensible policy 
which poisons a large number of her children 
with disastrous conseqtences to her future 
welfare? 

The whole policy of the Government of 
India in regard to itenim consumption oë 
opium is an evil heritage from the past, Tt has 
its ronts ini the mercenary methods of the Kast 
India Company of exploiting for its own 
fianeial advantage every situition they met 
with in India Including the hibit of Indians in 
cortuin areas of taking opium ue-a stimwlant; 
With the advance of tnodorn.idens we find the 
Government, hx a measure, controlling and 
reguiating this bad habit of the people, hut pot 
in any such way us to materially affóct: the 
revenue derived from it, "Phe maximunt of 
revenue and the minimum of consumption” hut 
been adopted asa convenient polioy which ou. 
‘one side docs not. do violence to the ncquisitive 
tendencies of the Goverment, and, on the uthat 
side, affords a plausible argument with which: 
the mouths of critical anil fussy socii reformers: 
van be shut. Phe Royal Commission of 189 
dus blessed thé policy and like a rustic who 
turns to his patron saint for help at every step, 
‘even of a questionablo nature, the Government 
of India take shelter in the glamour and halo 
of this antiquated Report when faced: by the 
demand of an enlightened public opinion: for 
drastic changes, Tn the matter of the export 
trade of opium itifoteseen economic and other 
developments and a rising tide of world opiniou 
against tve ulian Govermunt Nave forced tiem. 
to abandon their Indefensible palicy. Te is the 
same world opinion on which: we should largely 
rely do sweep ont ef existence the. present 
internal policy of the Government. Non-ofüeial 
bodies interested in this question should 
continue their work of investigation of the evil, 
especially in areas which are most affected by 
it and bring the results of their investigation 
before tho hur of world opinion, ‘the Assam 
Congress Opium Enquiry Report is a model of 
such investigation amd research, "The Govern- 
ment of Indiu can afford to ignore the public 
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opinion of the country however unanimous and 
strong it may. be. Hut they cannot so easily act. 
against international opinion. The internal con- 
sowption of opii in India is now excluded 
from the purview of rhe Councils of the League. 
of Nations on the plea that it isa domestic 
wohcerm. The question will have to be lifted 
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Most ofthe writers of the day aufer from 
what a, wag focetionsly called hihialix, "They 
are known by their initials father than by their 
mames, This i» probably becwwse initials hold 
tbe: publié attention mace amd: longer tian. Ton 
wiwieldy names cap. For, who will doabe that 
Wo rss business of à popular aut is to 
implant hima iu the memory of his roadors 
Asked why he lind adopted the fashion of the 
baggy trousers, Charly Chaplin, the famous 
screen. comedian, replied tliat he hud done that 
in order to fix himsell iu tho mind of Vire public, 
What Charlie Chaplin has im his mind muy 
also be in the mind of authors: thoy also. may 
tikë to fix themselves in the mind of the public. 
It is therefore that George Bernard Shaw is, 
known as G. Th 5; and G, K. Chesterton is 
Known ws G; K. C. luitinle reduce a man to 
n formula. ‘They are tundy, and, therefore, can 
tear ropetition as often as peesible. 1, however, 
believe that initials have not got this utilitarian 
Wepre only, ‘They hive got a mystic uml 
symbalié significance as Well. For instince, 
When one comes across letters Hke G. B. S, 
One thinks that one is encountering a primeval 
forse something stripped of all artificialities, 
Thus initigls appear to be formidable and not 
merely the mokeshifts for a name, Like the 
algsbraie symbols they seem to stand for some- 
thiig recondite, and not easily expressible, So 
initials Have come to May, and authors are 
known by: their initials to the adoring multitude, 
Jt is therefore that G. K. Chesterton is known 




























AN APPRECIATION. — 


from the oblivion to which it has 
ilotiherately consigned and. the. Fall 
publicity consigned and the inl! tight of 
city amd world opinion should be allowed t 


its work, In this task she co-operation of 1 
well-wishers of India is needed, 


4s GK. C., George Hortiared Shaw as G. 
diner ds AWG, Gy 


MH. 


‘This A. G. G. seems to me to be w mul 
personality, ‘There are three A. G, G's th 
know of, "hore is, for itistance, AWG, G., 
publi mentor, the Journalist par c% 
A- G, G. is a Journalist tu the best 


torm, instruct and to enlighten publie 
F think every journalist thinks it to be: 
te guide the thoughts of the public in 
channels, but A. G. G. does it inia 
which is cutirely commendable, For instant 
the West Journalists faye not got much fr 
of opinion. They mre cabined md d 
ond confined, Journalism, therefore, te 
Inget an att, but an industry, and tho X 
there perlorms his work nt always according 
the light that is in him, but according ta the 
policy of the party with which he is con 

4 particular moment. Tt is this which 
commorcislized, vulgarisd and dograd 
jewrnalin in tho west. Journalists are tho 
lives of political parties, tho servants of 
industrial combines and the henchman of press 
magnates. They are the. echoes of their 
masters, and voice The opinions which are i. 
the best interests of their party. Happily 
A.G, G. is free from this taint of servitity, TE 


Was with pardonable pride, he said that he fail 
never written œ dine for any paper of Lord 


Northeliffe’s, He ds a freg Jance in the test 


3: 


sense of the word. He has mo prejudiees, 
though he has many sympathies. He helps 
every good canse, exposes All shams, is the 
frient of those who servt their country, and 
a relentless critic of thiose who seck to set back 
the hands of the clock of progres, At a time 
weh it was th fashion to call Mr. Baldwin a 
tame, timid wian, a political” Micawber he came 
4e his rescue, He told the people that Mr, 
Taldwin slone could pilor the ship of the state 
inte peace lurbovrs. "Thus he gave his 
conntry. a bit of his mind whenever it needed 
lainepenkimg. He was pot content to support 
Mr. Baldwin blindiy, hut he tried to admonish 
bim also, Ho told him in pointed language 
amd in unmistakable terms that he must take 
roe femecs Thus he triod to inspire ns well as 
ehesten, Bit alt this he did with independence 
‘of judgment, for he oheya no party caucus, bends 
lis enses to uo politician, and surrenders his 
dediment to no Flect-Street Oracle, He seeks 
to exert bis influence always for the good of his 
country, and backs that policy which will 
best advance the prosperity of Kogland. This 
oes not menn that he fs parochial and insular 
in his interests and outlook, "He helieves thnt 
England is n part of the world, and that 
Fngland eannot advance at the cost of other 
covnires. He, therefore, tells tle truth to Mr. 
palin: alout. men. Hike Mr, Amery, who are 
for colonial expansion at al costs. Says he : "The 
trouble with Mr, Ballwin fs not Mr. Baldwi 
imt aoue of Me Baldwin's colleagues Tt h 
sitit and Mut of Mr. Chamberlain represented 
the Government we should not have much 
ground for complaint, Büt it: docs not, While 
Me. Baldwin is working honestly, T am sure, 
nd tit ineffectively, T think to smooth out the 
troubled! tangle of things, same of his colleagues 
nf the diehard and unteachable variety are 
working in the contrary direction. "There is, 
for exmnple, that nbe but mischievous personi 
Mr. Amiety who, more than anyone else, has 
embarked us on that appalling extravaganoe at 
Singapore, the Anancial effect of which is to 
Burden us with more Habilities and the political 
“effect of which is to create suspicion of us in 
Japan, and who is responsible for the grave 
menace that hangs over ns in the Mosul region.” 
No oue is a warmer advocate of peace thun He, 
he. Locwro Pact found in him a warm 
supporter. He thooght that the signing of the 
Locarno "Treaty meant the turning over of 
iew Jest in international relationship. Says he: 
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Tt differs from all other treaties in this 
Tr is am agreement by afl the great Powers 
Errope, except Rusia, to outlay War- 

No Trenty jn history bas ever attempted 
this heroic measure: Ti we can being it 
off we have solved the problem of Europo for. 
ever, we have laid the foundation-stone of the 
United States of Euroj "Thus he thought 
that the Locarno ‘Treaty laid the foundations 6f 
the United Stites of Europe. Oyer and above s 
this he believes in peate, and thinks thar tig 7 
reduction of armaments is essential to the peate 
ei Evrope. Listen to bis remarks on t" 
tragedy of Mr). "Let vs look at the matter 
irom a single point, The tragedy of tbe Mi(t)- 
has created à deep sorrow im the public heart, — 
aud an urgent disqiet in the public mind. Mrs 
Mackinnon, the Chairman of Lloyds has 
expressed! that disquiot in tho plea he has made 
for the abolition of the submarine Tt is u 
plea with which every lummaue imd will 
sympathise ‘The submarine is one of 
devilrics of war which, like polson-gus, is am. 

sult to Humanity, If we heard that every 
submarine had been serupped and that Europe %3 
had agreed to profilbit the building of another, 
we should all rejoice.” AN this shows that 
A. G. G. is a journalim whose forte Hes in 
hearty plain speaking and rofreshing candour. 
He is wot un Imperial jingo, but a pacfist, who. 
haltoves in the destiny of England, and alse in 
the right of mankind to freeilon, justice wal 
pence, 





m 

"The public, however, does not know 
A. G. ©. as RS guide, friend and philosopher 
only. He Nas endeared himself to the publie 


in an other capacity niso., HE isa groat portrait- 
painter. He has sketched the characters of Mis. 
Contemporaries iw glowing terms, so that they 
will Hve for a Jong time in the pages of his. 
looks As a portrait-painter he is inimitable: 

He has set the fashion of writing sketches of 
persons, and thongh many have attempted them, 
none has been able to win lanreis that he has 
won in this field He paints the portraits of 
contemporary men atid women without any 
malice. n this respect fe seems to have some 

of the detachment, which has been thë diwet 

‘of many grest dramatists, ‘The portriltogatler) 

he his painted’ is varied. One finds there Tines 
and priests, lawyers and financiers, journa 
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and demagogues, selfmade mien and men born 
with a sliver spoon in their mouth; smug and 
self-satisfied Tories and: hotgaspellers of radical 
changes, intellectuals and wizards, and painters 
and writers. In fact, as Chaucer gave us the 
Canterbury pilgrims, so he gives us all sorts and. 
conditions of men sud women of the twentieth. 
Cuntury, His sketthes are read by thousands 
of people, and this is because they are true, 
intimate and penetrating. He hasa rare knack 
of showing us the man-in the brici compass of 
3,000 to. 3,000 words. Very few people have 
been able to achieve this distinction, He is 
able to dlo it because ho has a sense of dramatics. 
‘He reconstructs men for our sake, He shows 
















ys the pulse of the machine, He plucks the 
heart out of the mystery. He shows us how a. 
tunn lives, moves amd las s being. He tells 
tty what his master passion is, whut bis over- 





mastering impulses amd his hopes anid 
fears, his loves and hates, his joys and sorrows, 
iin glories and defeuts ure. In every sketch he 
tries to reveal the mon. After we have rod 
a sketch of bis we seem to think that 
we hove come to know the man, às we 
know our intimate friends. As Carlyle had 
oye, for that which ds picturesque amd 
dynamic, so he lus the power to wivity 
and dramatise a person, He always tries 
to give tis the-real man—the man under his 
skin, Above all, ho likes to depict those men 
who have won eminence in one or another walk 
of life, who are, so to say, publie: men. He, 
therefore, writes about the Kaiser as Well as 
Mr; Keynes, Lord Chancellor as well as Churtis 
Chaplin; Far) of Balfour as well as General 
Booth, Lord Birkenhead as well as John Burns, 
Tord ‘Curzon as well as M. "ehicheren, In 
most cases lis estimates of persone ring true. 
He called Lord Birkenhead n soldier of fortune 
and great opportunist, and people folt that 
Lord Birkenhead had been given his due: 
Writing abet Robert Smillie he said that he 
was a rebel by nature, and quite different from 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. Suiillie bd his eye upon the 
future, whereas Mr. Thomass a practical 
‘opportunist, lived always in the present, When 
he said that about Robert Smillie he really hit 
the nail on the head, When everybody was 
thinking of Florence Nightingale as a figure of 
Romance, the ministering. sngel, the noble 
murse he said was. the type of pioneer. He 
said, “she was not simply the lady with the 
lamp, she was the lady with the brain. The 
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hand that smoothed the hot pillow of tthe 
sufferer was the same hand that rent the red - 
tape and broke, defiant of officiatism, the tee 
door to get at the bedding within,” Equi y 
masterly is his sketch of Lord Asquith. In 
paragraph of rare insight and elóquence, die. 
gives us Lord Asquith the mam with all his 
faults and graces, “He has the merits as well! 
as the defects of the Jowett tradition, It was 
material ond unimaginative. Tt produced 
Curzonism and Ailnerism. Tt Incked sympathy, 
and insight, becnase sympathy and insight, like 
great thoughts, spring from the heart. Tt built 
vipan facts od scorned human seritiment, whieh 
is the greatest fact of all iii the government of 
men. But it hag the high quality of reserve. It 
cultivates no illusion, raises no false hopes, Tt 
understands itself with a certain cold indifference 
to popular applause, Tts deeds wre’ often better 
than its words; its Bills more drastic than its 
promises” He ds equally happy with Lord 
Dallour, the formidable opponent, the clevet 
sophist, ail Ue higliand.dey. tatelleetual. How 
lcastífuly de hits off the ehoraeter of Lord 
Morley, the man who was fill of philosophie 
doubis and Jacked the porilar appeal, "Tie 
wortal of politics is a world of action, of quick — 
resolves, and. firm: imd. sudden. movement, to 
hositate is to be lost. Lord Mo 
hesitation of the man pë thought" s 
been. able to do greater justice o the chüracter. 
of Lord Corzon than he. Says A-G. C. : "Ttís— 
one of Mr. Chesterton's jolly maxims that a. 
ati should be ble to Iang at himself, poke fat. 
at himself, enjoy his own absurdity- Tt is at 
excellent test of renta) health. Man isa tragis 
comedian. Ho should seo himself tho quaint. 
“forked radish’ that he is, fantastic us well: as 
wonderful, He should see his mind rendy-to ido. 
battle and die, if need be, for an idea, bur 
equally ready to get into.m passion becawse his 
"boiled too hard. He should, in a word, 
mself mot as a hero, bt asa man af. 

























see 
strange virtues and stranger follies, a figure ta 
move him to alternate admiration and laughter, 





Lord Curzon has never Jatghed at himself, 
is not: happy in the delineation of the politi- 
cians oly, He is equally effective in the 
dolinestion of men of letters like George Bernard 
Shaw, Rudyard Kipling and G, K, Chesterton. 
He says about Bernard Shaw, “Ho is pure 
intellect, without illusion and witout emotions. 
His art is tho art of ideas and not of sentiment. 
He denousces love because his asceticism. 
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revolts from the sensuousness- that is the 
desecration of love. He denounces conventional 
morality because he is so fierce a moralist: He 
denounces the law because of Ts passion for 
justice, He has such an enthusiasm for 
humanity that he world put the poor im goal 
because of their poverty and misery. He would 
poniish the: people who have the wickedness to 
be il; Put Me would treat the criminal as we 
treat invalids.” He regards Chesterton ns tlie 
wondering boy. He leoks delightedly at this 
rare-shiowy. which is the world, When one reads. 








all this one cannot help saying that A, G: G. is” 


able to paint his porttaits with a few bold and 
swift strokes. He always fixes his gare upon 
the essu points of a man's character, and 
gives us the man himself. Some critic may 
exoluim thar he. treats men ay autotuatots, 
and thinks that à charactér cin be reditced to. 
formla, but this is not true. He gives ua not 
only the dotittunt interests of a man'x life, imd 
his dominant impulses, but he makes us 100k 
before und after also, and comprehend the 
Treo, and all his heights and depths at-a 
planee, 
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A, G. G is no Jess interesting ns a writeriof 
Yeliglittal essays. His essays ant antidotes 
for loneliness and provide ns with smiles 
amd deleetaton. Sometimes he strikes n 
tender chord) $m our heart, Sometimes he 
glve n phillip.to out fancy, and sêt it rònming, 
Sometimes be draws our attention to owr 
foibles in a kindly good-humoured, and good- 
natured way, nnd sometimes he interests us 
in the banuties of the landscape. Mr- Priestley 
said ahont Robert Lynd that his essays reflected 
Ahe fife f the twentieth century, Tn his essays 
one found à mention of buses and motors, golf 
totirsos und hótels; What is tne of Mr. Robert 
‘Lynd is also true-of A- ©. Q. His essays mirror 
the life of the twentieth centurv. "They tell 
tis of cricket fields, of health resorts, of 
shopping, of dinuers ; in short, of all those 
things which mike up the wol of the Tife of 
man of the twentieth century. But over and 
above this A. G, ©. brings ns back to the soil 
From which we ate spring, Again und again 
{iy Tis essays we ate reminded of the beiuties of 
wistste, of the joys of the seasons, the glories of 
differant motiths, nuit the pleasures of gardens, 
AIP these things toke us away from the sordid 
cie fd to the country which Gog made, 
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‘Thos in the essays of ALG. G. we ket 
fantasies like “Dream Journeys" and delightful 
rifles tike thë Case of Denn Tuge, AnG. Guis 
quite at home with things Tike this, but he ja 
always at his best, when he is inoulesting in 
the minds of people, civic virtues, He insists 
upon the need bf courtesy in our everyday life- 
He also beligves that the discharge of our public 
duties shonld be in the icast ofensive way. 
This is the mora} of the story "AN About a 
Dog. This is the lesson that he preaches in 
“On Saying, Visas A owna Hifema In 
city office threw w passenger omi of the Tift) 
because he said to the lift-tan, "top" and not 
“top, please’. ‘This incident is the peg on 
which A, G. G. hangs a tale. Say slic, “Lor there: 
are few things more catching than bal temper 
and bad manners, When Sit Anthony Absolute 
bullied Captain Absolute, the latter went ont 
and bullied his man Fag, whereupon Fag wont 
downstairs and kirked tho page-boy. Probably 
the wan who sad "Top" to the lift-mu wow 
really only. getting hack on his employer who: 
had not said “Good morning to lira, because. 
he himself hind Teen henepecked t breakfast by. — 
his wife, ta whom the cook had been fnsolent 
heemise the housemaid hud “answered her 
lack", We. infect the world with our ills 
humours, Bad’ manners probably do more to 
poison the stroam of the general fo tan all 
the erimos in the calendar, Por ong wife who 
‘gets a black eye front ni otherwise good 
husband there are a hundred who live a life of 
martyrdom vnder Qc shadow of u morose, 
temper. But all tlie same ithe dw cannot 
lecoms the guardian of omr private manens. 
No Decalogwe coid covor the vast area nf. 
offences uid no court could administer a Taw 
which: governed onr social eivilities, our speesti 
the tilt of our eye-hrows and all our moods and. 
manners," Thys he says to people: “Cultivate: 
Politeness, cultivate urbanity, emltivate mod 
temper, which enhances the favour of a gift 
and takes away the edre from a refusat! He 
3s, in short, a Propliet of politeness, and. thinks. 


tht iv should bein widest commonality: sprouil 
in this world. 
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Such is A. G, G, the mentor of the public: 
the painter of. pen-portraits and. rhe. delightful: 
essayist. He wichi always a style that never 
Jacks distinction, Whether we reid His weekly: 
comments upon the events of the day, là essays 
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or his sketches, Wwe ure struck witlr lis remark- 
alle fluency, his ease and persipicacity, He 
does not tux his readers; he Woes not strain their 
attention to the bresking-point, and he dues not 
place heavy demands on their patience; He who. 
runs may read tim. ‘Though he is a journalist 
his style ts eminently. free from journalesc.. He 
avoids gaudy phrases and conventional catch- 


ss 
words, He is ever fresh, amd genii md 
Ritully. Te ie free from the pedautry as 
well us the hysteria of speceh: He achieves, 
sometimes moments oi beanty and. humour; 
eloquence and a little restrained passion are ier. 
at his command, ft is indewl delightful fo 
renl n man, who can write about any ent. 
ceivable broomstick with such great distimetinn. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, 


By Mr. Jonn 8. HovrAND. 


We have no hesitation in saying that Mr- 
G. Ly Dickinson's. hook—ealled “The Inter 
national Anarchy!—* is. the most important 
Work on the subject of international. relation 
ships which has appeared for many years. It 
Sonisists of a enreful amd impurtia] wurvey, 
Which must tive involved an üntüeuse amount 
of detailed investigation of a very toilsome 
Hind, regarding the origins of the Great War. 

"To ote who, like the present writer, sat in 
the old aya ander. Me, Lowes Dickinson at 
Cambridge, but fas since bad no opportunity 
of renewing’ wogunintance with his Socratic 
Hoatness of insight and analysis and with his 
gift of mordant sarcasm, it will he a very. real 
Plensuro to meet these characteristics again, 
enhanced and nobly applied, on the stage of a 
gront work Hike this. ‘The subject is not s 
choerful one, and to treat it adoqnately densas 
the presentation. of am immense amass of what 
wonld in ordinnty cireumstasices. be intensely 
wibresting mater; but the author's git of 
coviclse atunimatisation and sardonic comment 
makus every. page fasciating—at any rate, to 
one who believes that nnt merely: the well-being 
but also tie futuro existence of humanity 
depands upon aur ruling out the possibility of 
another Groat War, 

Not Jong ayo it was announced that certain 
discoveries bad ben made which seemed to 
foresltdow thé release of the vast stores of 

Ehe: Iw'orraliosi Anarchy, 9539. By 0. Tana 
midi (Mone Gre Alen“ Gain "a, 
Museu, London). 




















energy enchained in the atom. At that time 
a reat English scientist, referring to tie 
inimuesely increased powers of destrnetion 
Which would. tus be pur imo the hand of 
humanity, wrote as follows" God grunt thit 
the secret of atomie enengy muy not bo dis 
covered till mankin? has adyancod morally tat 
enough to tise that energy aright)! Tt ik per 
fectly possible that a fow years Hence we 

sce the world faced with a crisis similar (o Ahat 
of 1914, but à ctisis in which (whother tinal 
the harnessing of the atom or in some other 
way) failure to restrain the-warlike. passions OF 


the nations may literally jnvolve th destruoron- 


of humanity wholesale from off tho fage of the 
globe, To. some this may seem a funtantic 
presaging of impossible disaster. Surely: human 
Bature would never descend to stich insanity: 
‘of seMalestruetion. Lee then read this book, 
and comprehend the Hghi-hearted  frresiiotte 
sibility and the imane carclesenuss of cone 
quences with which Russian statesmen, for 
instance, called down destruction npen ther 
own heads at the bidding of 'potziotic!! greed. 
and hatred, 

Neither Sazonofl nor tha military. chiefs hud 
Changed (heir opinion. They sl thought 
partja) mobilisation a fatal mistake, nd they 
returned. to the charge on the sotht lof July). 
Sukhomlinoff and, Januschievitch telephoned to. 
the Tsar at-rr num, to try and shake his resale 
tion, But be was firm, and threatened to ent 
short the conversation, Jannschkevitch lad. 
only just time to beg him to see Sazonoñ, 
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After a few minutes" silence he consented, and 
üm interview was arranged for at 3 pm, At 
that interview, "fór nearly a whole hour" 
Saxonoff urged upon the Tsar that war had 
become inevitable. Germany Had clearly deter- 
mined pem ft, for otherwise she could easily 
‘have brought Ner ally to reason. ‘It was better 
to proceed with our preparations without fear- 
ing, thut by doing so we might precipitate 
events, rather than, from fear of provoking war, 
to be surprised by it." Tt would be impossible 
to pnt more clearly ‘the menace involved in. 
armaments, Everyone must be prepared, yet 
everyone's preparations involve a. threat to 
others, which will precipitate the very event 
that is dreaded. ‘The ‘Tear felt the dilemma 
He resisted long, and it is interesting to note 
hat what finally decided him was an interven- 
ton by a General Tatischtselieff. Duriug a 
moment of silence, the General observed: 
"Yes, tjs hard to decide." Mhe Tsar r 
in an Jrritated voice: "It is T who decide, 
he decided in favour of a general mobilisation. 
On. such. small things, in the last resort, may 
great events depend. Sazonoff hastened to the 
Telephone ím the palace amd gave the news to 
Januschkeviteh, adding: "Now you ean eut off 
hé telephone." "his last remark referred to 
4 previous conversation, in which it hid been 
arroniged that the General, after receiving aud 
saving the order, should disappear, so tliat there 
Tight be no chance of another counter-order 
from the "ar. "he necessary signatures for 
the now order were quickly obtained, and at 5 
pim. Dobrorolski was once more at tho 
telegraph office, “At six o'clock all the 
Apparatus was ready to rocéive the telegram, 
Tentered the room. A solemn silence prevailed 
among the operators. Fach sat before his ins- 
irent and waited for the copies of the 
telegram, that was to despatch to all the ends 
of the Russian Empire the ews of the summon- 
ing of the people to the great conflict Sudden- 
ly, & few minutes after six, oll the instruments 
wn to tup. Tt was the opening moment of 
thie great epoch, Aty pm. the answers begun 
i» pour im. ‘The order for mobilisation tind 
been received. 

"That was the way in which the War began; 
for the Russian general mobilisation rendered 
war inevitable, Mr. Lowes Dickinson's re- 
searches have convinced him that but for this 
mobilisation (which was st heart die to the 
Russian desire for Constantinople and the 
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Straits) the War might have been localised (f. 
the Balkans. ‘This was the fashion in which 
the Tsar and the Russian military oligarchy 
signed their own deatt-warrant and) thut of 
twenty million other human Beings, evet 
cutting of mwiephone communications in arder 
to render revocation of the fatal order ime 
possible, 

“Although Germany backed Austria at the 
beginning, in the last day or two she was 
endeavouring, vainly, to call her off, But, the 
reader may ask, why did sbe back Anstria ar 
all? For the same kind of reason that made 
France back Russia: bocause of the "balance af 
power’ ; because, if Austria were defeated, she 
would "be left isolated among her enemies; 
eoatise lier economic enterprises extended, 
right across Asia, and she could, not 
ifford to have (hem cat du two by. 
Balkan States undor Rusion control; beens 
she was pledged by her "alliaice" to defend 
Austin; because in a word, of all those cob 
siderations that are always valid for atl Stites. 
German diplomuey was cumbrovs, stupid amil 
dishonest, Granted, it wast But German 

licy was such that a State wouid have 
adopted im hor position, “The Powers of the 
Entente say that the offence was Germany's 
backing of Austria. Germans say that the 
offence was Russia's backing of Serbin, On 
that point, really, the whole controversy turns- 
‘Yo my mind, the German position is the more 
reasonable, But what, after all, is the ase of 
such discussions? When States are so niit 
ug were those of Rurope before the war, war 
coming, let them do, or say, or think what 
they may." 

‘This concluding portion of Mr, Lower 
Dickinson’s hook, regarding war-guiltiness ts of 
fascinating interest; but the eattier portions 
which deals in detail with thy diplomatic history 
of the ten years before the Wat, ix really of 
more importance in determining the underlying 
conses of the War- 

His maitt findings may be summarised as 
follows —First, the policy of the Balance of 
Power inevitably results in confitet. Second, 
armaments inevitably lead to war; and therefore. 
the adage Si vis pacem, para bellum ds 
fundamentally deceptive må dangerous. 
Third, the non-moral nature of tho relations 
between the varions competing nationalities of 
Europe, whose universal policy may be sinn- 
marised as thit of "My country right or 
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wrong," rendered war unavoidable, Fourth, 
the strongthening of the League of Nations is 
the only hope of humanity for the future. 
Fifth, ‘the nationality problem in Europe is 
unsolved (ever to-day); and, it may: bo added, 
it is insoluble by any: fronticr-drawing so tong 
as ruce-hatred and contempt dominate the 
ations, Hut those feelings are only intensified 
by war, which iy thus the worst way of attemp- 
ting a solution. There is no solution except 
justice, tempernnce, and benignity 5 and how 





should such qualities supervene upon. years of , 


savage warfare?" 

‘This lust quotation is the author's final cou- 
clusion regarding the causation of war and the 
essential preliminaries to elimination. It is 
a problémi of the changing of the evil will into 
the good will over vast areas of humanity ; and 
therefore, we may say, though the author of 
the book would not say it, the problem fs at 
bottom essentially a religions problem. 

Tr is impossible lere to. do more tham name 
a few of the contributory factors io the 
eausotion of war, which Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
passes im review. Fear on the one hand, 
national aequisitiveness om the other: the 
desire for fresh markets, and the effort to pro- 
teet Home industries; the Press: the charac 
eristlo tiationalistie: assumption. that. anythitur 
calenlated: to advance the national caise is 
“ Holy’ ihe overbearing pride of big Powers, 
the drredentisu of suiall cnes: the belligeres 
utterances of chanvinistie politicians (Me- Lloyd 
George, for instance, in his famous speech at 
Me Mansion Hotse in 1911): the Bimmarckdan 
tradition; the subeerattlings: of the Kaiser; 
sccrot treaties; luvity in face of terrible issues; 
and everywhere and all the time duplicity, 
duplicity, duplicity —these are the ingredients 
of the witches’ canldron wherein the War wns 
brewer, 

Of them. all, perhaps the last-named is the 
most noteworthy, The reader is impressed 
over and over again by the fact that these 
‘great States Iie to each other incessantly, cheat 
eah other, hoodwink sach otlier, ovet-reach 
eneh other at every possible opportunity, amd 
without the Wast shadow of compunction. 
“China was invited to join in the war, itt order 
that she might expel Geruun tmdes ai 
missionaries, She sid so, amd it was not until 
the Pesce Conference opened that it was 
revealed tò Her that Her allies thud previously 
land secretly bargained away ber own territories 











































and rights! Om the occasion of the 
crisis; "England im any case mud. under. 
circumstances would fulfil her obligations: 
Fince!. .... ‘This last phase looks. 
though it could have oniy one me 

namely, that England would support her 
if necessary by armis, supposing that that 
should tear sp an. international agreement 











lie partition of the "Turkish Empire, so far 
as North Africa was concerned, was now (aft 


England, France aiid Italy, all sipuitorics 
the treaties guarantecing that Empire, being thi 
leseücaris... The five Great Powers. of 
Europe, having all of them solemm]y al 
public treaties, the integrity amd im i 
ence of the ‘Turkish Em ', agree with rity, 
in a series of secret agreements, that. as far us 
they are concerned she may take ‘Tripoli 
“Taking the most genial view. al the ` 
of English. Ministers, the facts are these: That 
while, on the one hand, tioy arè pa 
Parliament and the Germans thomwives | 
their relutions to the Lutter ute friendly ai 
correct, on the other Muti, they- ane assine 
the Russians that i£ war with Germany shold 
arise (by German provocation, ít i» as 
then they will stake everything to duilict. 
most serious blow on Germán power, “Ou 
political interests) "" the (Russian) Foreign 
Minister gocs on to observe, 
opposed. to the maintenance of China's 
torial integrity"—an interesting conunentaty. on. 
the public treaties making shat ter 
integrity the object of the policy of Russi 
Japan," 
These are merely a few instances, 
random, of the universal duplicity which 
spread Ruiropean statucraft during the period 
which, led sp tò the War Often this 
Miplommic lack of honesty dager s into 
downright lying. “When, on t 
1025, Lord Hugh Cecil asked ‘Nia thi 
country was ander any obligation to sed | a 
very large armed foree to cooperate in Europe, 
He received the reply, short and simple, E 
ought to say that it isnot trie”. “Thore 
existed, so (the Minister) told m (Le. 
German: ambassador, Pence Lichnowsky), no. 
agreements between Great Britain and her 
Entente companions that had not beon made 
qmblic." *"l'here is no doubt that what follow- 
^ was-a case of the He direct, On the 23d; (of. 
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july) von Jàgow telegraphed to the German 
Ambassador im London that ‘we are mor 
aejsinted with the Austri» demands! On 
the 2¢th (or asthi) he "repeated very carnestly* 
to the British Charge d'Affairs nt Berlin that, 
“though He iad been accused of knowing all 
about the contents of that note, he had in fact 
ng such knowledge’ “The determina- 
tion to keep the Pow ie Entente in the 
dark sas certainly carried but with thorough- 
mess. 

"here is mo need to multiply instances of 
this fact—that international diplomacy in the 
years that led up to the greatest disaster in 
History was poisoned by selfishness, duplicity 
and mendacity, The last two may seem venint 
fanis whon committed in, the cause of 
Watiomalism ; but the atmosphere of universal 
isteust anid suspicion to which they gaye tise, 
made tho finm result inevitable, The European 
fiiternutional society of those days was nbout as 
completely: immoral as it is possible for any 
society to he. "here was no truth; no genero- 
sity; no mitna) confidence; nothing but 
treachery, craven fear, blistering swagger, the 
despoiting of the weak, the continaal appeal to 
force, colossal and insolent selfishness: Tt may 
be seriously questioned whether things ure 
very much better sow. 

Agsin, Mr. Lowes Dickinson. does not. seem 
to be always quite fair to the point of view of 
“Sethia, which is spoken of ayer and over asin, 
as "desirous to extend its power by the dis 
ruption of its neighbour, the Austrian 
Empire! After all, Serbia was attaining every 
nerve to bring wbout n national wnion with 
what she regarded ns "Serbia irredenta, and 
Abe disruption of the Austrian Empire was 
merely a moans to this end, Hence the 
Sarcasm of the following highly characteristi 
passage falls a little fint:—" Three short years, 
amd where would Russia bey and where the 
sur? But the Montenegrin Princesses were 
mot disappointed, From the ruins of the 
‘Tsurdom, from the {rgments of the Austrian 
Empire, from Germany tortured, mutilated 
and starved, from France triumphant but 
prostate, from. England staggering and blind, 
Tose, like a phoenix—Jugo-Slavia !* 

We cannot close this lengthy notice of a 
great book without yielding 10 the temptation 
fe give one or two examples of the author's 
distinctive mark, his sardonic humour: —'The 
president (af France), as always, was faultless 
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iu his orations (during. his visit to St, Pater- 
burg moron. "The strains of the Marseillaise 
celebrated his comings and goings. And it is 
interesting to kam that at the same time 
workers in the suburbs of the capital were 
being vut down by Cossacks for singing the 
same tune" There is the account of the 
Montenegrin Princess in whom the sacred 
fame of (vicarious) tmtionalism burned so 
rightly that during a visit to France she went 
to the German frontier, advanced. (presumably) 
ii few. yatds across it, and gathered wp some of 
the soil of Loraine, together with some seed. 
[rhe thistles that grew om it, She kept ilie. 
soil in-a bonbon-box, which never left het, and 
she sowed the thistles in. her garden, decorating. 
her tables with them for distinguished visitors. 

Agin, “Sir Kdwurd Grey said that he ‘Had 
never before seen one State address to anothor 
independent State # document of so formidable 
a character’ (ss the Austriam mote to Serbia 
aller the murder of the Archduke). But pre- 
cedens aro raplilly established in international 
affairs ; and after the Italian note to Greece i. 
1923, and the British note to Egypt in. 1924, 
the proceduro adopted hy the Awstrian Governs 
iment seems to live become normal? "AI 
This time (during tho Agudir orials) it was 
hanging im the Ualance whetber millions of 
Europeans should perish because the Governs 
ments of two States could not agree as to aw 
they would divide between them n plese of 
equatorial Africa to which neither had amy 
right excopt that of theft by arms." 

Finally, “The Algeciras Act opens as 
follows: ‘In the name of God Almighty! (tthe 
signatories) inspired by the interest -which 
attaches to the reign of order, pence, and 
prosperity. im Morocco and having recognised: 
that this desirable end. conld.only be attained, 
by means of the introduction of reforms hased 
upon: the threefold principle of the sovereignty 

lence of His Majesty the Slam, 
ty of his Dominions, and economie 
liberty without uny inequality, have resolved," 
ete. “The soversignty and independence of Hix 
Majesty and the integrity. of his Dominions! 
Let the reader recall the terms of the secret 
treaties botween Franc and. England, and 
France and Spain, partitioning. that same 
territory; let him remember the previous 
suggestions for a partition hetween England: 
and Germany; fet him recall the struggle at 
the Conference. over tbe police, and the 























ON SUICIDE: 


motives underlying that; and let him then 
‘estimate the exact significance of that opening 
phrase : *In the name of God Almighty,’ 


The International Anarchy is a grest ant 
terrible book. Although it is history, und 
firstclass history, i6 alo contains all the 
materials of high tragedy, Ax one reads of 
this welter of deceit, selfishness and blustering 
force, and as oue remember the appalling 
selfslitighter of civilisation to which it Jed im, 
One seems io scc, on n vaster stage thai 
Macheth, amd ín grim reality, not in minke 
believe, the powers of evil atherod to the 
prey, wget ur put down to destruction- not 
one, but many million noble souls. We see 
mankind corrupted by the wrong choice, 
doowed by its own passion to futility and ruin, 

Moreover, this bouk shows ns mo, sure 
ground for hope in the future, At the heart 
it thers is indeed despair of the futnte, 
hit ix a niet of its excellenco; for, only in 
religion is there hope of the casting out of thin 
evil spirit, mil religion the author definitely 
leaves ont of count, 


























Mhere are ane at two mistakes which shouli 
be cortected in a future edition of thiy 
dbsorbigly interewthng book, There is a mis- 
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Hy Mx, C. L. R. SASTRI, B.sc.. 


There is a good cuse for everything i we 
puly care to think about it, Nothing is so bud 
bist cun be shown to tiave a fair aspect—on eon- 
sideration, "Troth i not a harmonious whole ¥ 
and it isnot the exclusive property a! this or 
that group of thinkers, Some stikht part of it 
is dinred ty everybody: it enters into the 
chinposition of al} individials. Tt is tniversal 
hi quality 5 and by too much stress of any one 
division of it. we are only apt to mar or dis- 
figure the whole, It is to give one idea too 
muh prominence at the expense of others, Tt 
is to tike a paft for the whole 
the wood for the trees. The right thing is to 
have att open mind ; to have access to all ideas 














A CAUSERIE *» 


print on page sg, line 14, where the word. 
“themselves” is left out after declare Oi. 
page 200 the word “west! should be substituted: 
or "east" im "Sir Edward's fear of a German — 
Raval station on the east coast of Africa was 
jmobably gemino" On page 487 "eft! showd 
bo substitited for “right! in “The whole 
German territory on the right hand of the Rhine 
Was to be cut off from "political atid economic? 
dependence on Germany." ‘There is seme 
eutious historical confusion in the statement, oat 
page ae, that "During. the last half of the 
nineteenth century, China lest, .. to Britain 
Burma, 

‘hese wre very smallmatters. More. 
in a certain. overesmartness. which, oceasíoltily 
makes. (ts oppearance, far. instance, (m thé 
following: "The translator of the dispatolies. 
remarks that “My Nelidoft must have’ tniataken 
his own for public opinion," and the suggestion — 
docs not seem Improbable, except thot the 
word "mistaken" is perliaps itself mistaken.t* 

"hen it seems to he a: serious defect that 
after an elaborute and most interesting descrip- 
tion of what ded apy to the delivery, of the 
Gernum ultimatum to Russis on sist July, 
there is no account of the mature ob. ti. 
ultimatum itself, or of tbat seit to Francon 

















A CAUSERIE. 


and to give cach one of them Ha diwe pami to 
hold that in this God's world everything suie 


serves some useful purpose. As Friür Latrenee- 
says in Romeo and Juliet. 


PO,- mickle ia e powerful grace that thee 
Tn Werbe, plait, aiors, and thelr te 
‘tien = 
For nought so vile that on the carb dde 
But fo the cmi some special gpl ib gv; 0 
Nor ambi. wo. good, but, strain tron that 
[dad 
Revolls from true birth, wbambliug on abe 
Virine italt turn» vice, being misapplied, 
And vice sometimes hy nction dignified. i | 


= 
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Or, in Hamlet's words, “there is nothing good 
or bad but thinking makes it so." ‘Truth, 
indeed, is a prism that has many facets, We 
can gaze at only one of its facets at a time: we 
cannot comprchend the entire. prism nt a single. 
glance. ‘The while it turns one of its faces to 
ws, it presents a different face to another 
individual ; nnd thus the seeming diversity of 
views aris Wo must bear this i mind 
always jand then only shall we be able to realise 
that mest of our startling differences of opinion 
arent best ephemeral, that they are but so many 
korsin a tanp. ‘This iy what Stevenson 
mewut when he spoke of splitting differences 
“between two degrees of the infinitesimally 
small, such as a tobacco-pipe or the Roman 
Empire, u million of money or a fiddlostick's 
end 














Jost now, however, we are concerned) with 
the subject of anicide ; and the foregoing part 
snot without: relevancy to it, Nowadays, it 
has fallon in the world considerably. there is 
ione so poor as to do it reverence, t hus 
Meeome a term ví disgrace y tid all the plagues 
of Egypt are supposed) to be inherent in jt. Tt 
facks remect aud when people speak of it, the 
silence of the srive marks their voles. How 
dur jt hus come down in the world cam be 
rwallied when we consider that even the Law 
takes cognizance of it m n punishable crime ; 
and when the faw takes cognizance of anything, 
then we know whore we are in respect of that 
things Just think of the humour of itt A 
man, protnbly tired of the world and its ways, 
firotably having come to the end of his tether, 
determines to take away his ffe and thus. end 
fal} roule, He iw cspied [n the ac; and off 
fie Is taken to the police-court ani then to 
prison. ‘The humour of it is too, too piercing: 
it would be too funny were it tot so charged 
with tragedy. The world i a curious place, 
Amd let us tnke consolatíon in that, 
imagine, is not so bad gs all 
that,—oven if it were so easy. Let ns look at 
the reverse side of the shield. In the first 
place, greot courage is required of a man con- 
templating suicide, Anybody can see that: 
for instance, cases of suicide are not as plentifol 
i hinekberties, they are nut 
ve ws antumns) leaves that troi the brooke 
Ju. Valambeon 
































Sometimes, no doubt, ihe courage takes ot the 
Hive oL. last desperate attempt to cure things 


f their. evil, it smacks of bravado mither than 
of real valowr, and thongh the outward manis 
festation of it is all creditably Dold, the things 
that prompt it, the inner springs of action, are 
cowardly, base, Well, the charge is sometimes 
true: tracked to its source there i$ cowardice 
in it vory often. ‘But you must dig a long while: 
before you touch it ; and not seldoin the effort 
is useless: your spade does'ut strike anahin 
zs hard as tiat It may be likened 
Gratiano's reasons: "His reasons are as TWD) 
grains of wheat Hid in two bushels of chaff: 
you shall seek all day ere you find them ; amd 
when you have them, they are not worth the’ 
search." 

We muit not analyse things too much, For 
«ne thing, they do not bear analysing too muchi 
Analysis is a bane of modern times. Of cotirse,. 
we meed not go to the other extreme of taking 
ull things at their face-value: Wwe know only 
too woll that alt that glitters ia not gold, that 
irillod tombs vis worms unfold, and al) thut sort 
of thing, What we mean is tlt a) merciless 
dissection of anything leaves only the skeleton 
of it behind ; that even the mos vaunted beamty- 
looks ugly when subjected to thy proses ; that 
in so doing we ure apt to forget “the first, fine. 
caroless rapture"! z that, in that case, even, the 
sun cun be shown to have spots; that nothing. 
ie but is tarnished! with some fault. Things 
mortal aro bound to be bad somewhere or atlety 
At the top, or at rhe duse, or in the middie; 
we want perfection in anything, we mist 
sek another planet, Aw someone pute it 
beautifully : "Geologining on Partassis leads us 
to forget what the hill looks like. Afterwards, 
it may be, we shall know its foveliness better 
than we did ; bnt for the moment we wander it 
a sort of Imbo between innocence Tast anid 
wisdom not yet gained. 

'So, then, cowardice nay be at the bottom of. 
most. uses, of sticide s bnt t is iot always 80 
and, even when it Is so, the bottom is very 
often am unfathomable bottom, and it really 
docs not matter anyway. The whole siper 
structure, at amy rote, may be allowed fo he 
mde of superior metal, Let as take heart of 
grace from that consideration: crying far the 
moon nover. did anybody any good. 

‘Our whole point is that suicide, considered 
in à general way, i< a most honourable tiing, 
ang deserves to Le adjiulged accordingly j wil, 
done im tle gmd manner, is a thing Of 
exquisite beauty Indeed. ‘The ancient Rajputs 
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bud a way (in the hour of defeat) of first killing 
all their womenfolk, and then themselves falling 
upon their swords, rather thun be dragged as 

© Saptifes behind the chariot-wheels of their con- 
querors, Mhe ancient Romans, too, were 
capable of that. ‘The Roman plays of Shakes- 
Peare are full of such incidents, We are 
constantly reminded of “the Roman way,” 
high Roman fashion,” "a Romon’s part, 
Other things of liko import. Their (the Ronan 
Characters’) farewell speeches all touch upon 
this note. Titinius, about to fall on his sword, 
says: 


"By youre. lone, gods i—thMr t a Roman's farti" 
‘Then there is Brutus’s end : 
“HE As more worthy io leap tn ourselves 
Than fo tarry Ht they rush ws. Good Volumnins, 
‘Thou know'st that we two went to schoof 
together + 
Even tor that Iove of old, T pray thee, 
Hold thou my sworidhilta, whilat F run on jt” 
Antony's death was not less glorious : 
" but L SU be 
A bridegroom (n my death, ail vun into't 
do to a lover's bed. Come, tliey sud: Kros, 
Thy master dies thy scholar,” 
Cleopatra's end was noble, too; 
"(ood wire, take hear 
We'll bury hiw; and then, whut brave, 
what's noble, 
Let's dol afler the Mgh Roman fashion, 
And make death proud 1o take us." 
(Our. Halles); 




















Surely, there is a case for suicide 

‘The causes of suicide are many: the chick 
‘of these is despair, Joss of hope, of happiness. 
What else is there for the desperate but. ta wish 
for death ín seh circumstances? When the 
chp of inisery, of humiliation, is full to over- 
flowing, then it is not a bad time to sever one- 
self from this painful world. As Kent says of 
the dying Lear, 


Vex not his ghost: O, Je him paist be 

[2237 
Tot. would. por: the rack of this tough world 
‘Stretch him oat longer.” 


‘There is a point beyond which suffering cannot 
be borne; and there is mo sense in bearing it, 
either, The humum heart is a delicate thing: 
it iw the abode of the most heart-rending 
tragedies, When a man's troubles get the 
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better of him, then all is over, the fat js in the. 
fre. Even if he does not lay violent hinds 
Upon himself, he is, for all. practical: purposes, 
dead: he is almost a sort of living ghost, Whee 
4 man contemplates, as George Meredith’ say 
af Shakespeare, “the seas without upon the 
reflex of that. within," he is, no wonder, somes 
times overwhelmed ; and then he is capablo of 
doing anything. Mr. Charles Whibley writes + 
of Montaigue, "So whille he loved life he had no 
fear of death, He even contemplated suicide. 
with a benignant tolerance, He thought the 
hour of death had come when fife hetd more 
evil than good, since death is the remedy of all. 
ilis, and the more voluntary it is, the fairer it 
seem 
There is only one consideration: against cont 

mitting suicide ; and that is the foar of whut — 












may come hereafter. The contemplation of 


death gives rise to many feclings: one of these 
is a ghastly doubt about the future state. For 
m man that holds that there is nothing after 
death, the thing becomes casy enough: it is all 
Ditinsaiting. He has made up his mind once 
for all, and such a ome lives (at any rate, for 
all outward purposes) in a land of eternal bliss. 
No brooding disturbs the even tenor of bis. 
thoughts: he has neither hope nor fear. His — 
is the type of mind celebrated in the wellknown 
Hines of the poet = 


Messed ne dedu M MN 
Tis Tolly to be wise.” 





Tt is only a Hle reflexion that spoils 
Child's paradise. Our first parents curse. 

ours still: it is after we have eaten of iie fruit 
of the tree of knowledge thut nll onr misfat 
tunes scem to arise. Contemplotim hinders 
action ; and too much inteliectustiting leaves ts 
where we were. Hamlet was a philowiphr thab — 
failed ; had he throttled the doubt at his har — 
the moment it raised its hideous head, he woutd 
have been a more successful man, though n less 
charming one. Thought leads to uncertainty t 
ana so he who thinks before he takes the plunge, 
rarely takes the plunge si oll. A certain 
amount of hurd-heartedness and date-devilry 4 
essential to the process, He who would commit 
suicide must “take th' instant way." "Tho man. 
who stands shivering on the bank with thoughts 
of What is to come hereafter is mot yonr man 
for that. Indeed, ‘the hereafter” muy prove 
to be a very fearful place ; and then committing 
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^ THE HINDUS 
süicide will be very Hke falling from the trying- 
gan into the fire, 


"s. ay, there's the rab; 

For jn that sleep of death: what dreams my come 
When we have siuMed olf tis mortal cail, 
Must give m pause: there's (he respect 


ARCTURUS : 


By Mr. S. G. 


More often thun not it has been uttered that 
astronomy is the oldest- science, but probably 
it is as Jess perfect as any other science. There 
ds such an itimense field of knowledge yet to 
bo explored, thut it is practically beyond Numan 
power to complete even a part of it in countable 
number of years, Tn. this vast expanse of sky, 
innumerable number of worlds, mud systems, 
grent wnd small, nre set fike gems, mysterious 
as evef. 

Tho Golden Arcturus, now a prominout 
stellar gem high in the eastern. heavens of an 
evening, cannot even be called iur atom in spare 
high shove. He is the brightest and most 
striking of all. the stars in that part of the sky, 
and there should be no difficulty in identifying 
bim. His olden colour, ond stealy planetory 
Yistre, together with: the Tact that he i the first 
very bright star to the cast of the Great Bear's 
tail, or the Plough, will remove all doubts. Tt 
can be located by another metliod as well. "he 
two stars farthest from the handle of the Plongh 
or the Grout Besr,—the constellation very 
fotuilinr to.us as wwfi—, and which form the 
bottom line of the rectangularlike portion of 
that constellation nre known as the “Pointers,” 
fromthe fact thnt they point towards the pole 
sar, Dy following the line of the “Pointers” 
in the direction away from the Pole Star, our 
yes are ul once led to.a group of a few bright 
stars, which roughly outline the figure of a Hon, 
atid is known as the constellation of Leo. 
Following the paws of this, we notice another 











‘That makes enlaity oF so leni tiles z 

For who would bear the whipa and scorni ol timai 
But that Abe dread of something after deatli, 

Tbe smisewerd country from whose boufa 07 
No traeeller ceturus, purses the willy © 
And makes si rather bear those iH we dave 
Than fy to others that we know mot oft 
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A PHENOMENON. 
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small constellation of Bootes, of which Arcturus, 
ts the principal and most prominent stun 
Arcturns is of supreme Interest becuse so 
much is known about hin. His brimiensity was. 
for. long estimated from the enormous amount 
‘of Night that he radiates into space, about 144 
limes that of our sun, But in 1901, Asteonomers 
succeeded in actually measuring him by means 
of the interferometer apparatus attached to tha 
great rooinch telescope at Mount Wilson 
Observatory, “There it has been found tunt 
Arcturus is 0.024 of a second of am arc iti with. 
Visually this is m infinitesimal qitantity 
than 1/4zst of a second of am are, ‘To realise 
what it amounts vo Tet us understand what A. 
second of att mre is. A pive-picee seen im tile 
away, its disc appears approximately iherg sud. 
n quarter seconds of an are wide ; 36. a second 
ot an ure is less than’ even one third of this. 
‘This “second! meastretiont is all a matter OF 
appearance and counts for no more, unless thè 
distance of the object is known, and then jt is 
possible to give with some exactitude the site 
oé the object. Now the apparent size of 
Arctnrüs belt found to. be 0.024 of a second, 
we learn that his disc appears abaut an eighth 
the diameter of a pin's hend seen about a. mile 
away. This even in the most powerful tels- 
copes is but a point of light. By means of the 
interferometer method, the astronomers have 
been able to find, however, tiat hie is sitiated 
at it distance 2,825,900 times that of tle siii, bis 
disc is about rg millions of miles wide, Further 











“a 





c) — 


he consists of an jmticnse gaseous lobe of 
fiery elements, and twenty-two. times the width 
of our sin. As the Sun is 199 times the width 
‘of ciur Earth ‘and 1,300,000 times the size, we 
this get some idea of the size of Arcturus, 

n point of temperature, he is classed below 
our sun. ‘The principal stages Ironi hottest to 
the coolest of these “giant” stars are devoted 
by the letters B, À, F, ©, K, and M. Our sun. 
is classed a5 C, the effective temperature of the 
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sin being 6o00%. Arottirus is, however, 
as K, and this his density is also 
the sun ‘The light of this gigantic star 
ences us today had left him 43 years 
AVeré Areturüs as ner to us as the sty 
should behold an imnense dis in tbe sky, large 
exotigh to cover completely the four stars fo 
ing the irregular rectangle af tie Plough. Hut 
witht 143 times the hea we should rather prefer 
him to remain where be is now. i 
a 
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Now, what should the tourist attempt to see 
in India during his necessarily hurried. visit?) Tt 
nec scarcely bo observed that India is a big, 
country and, therefore, it would bo Impossible 
for the ordinary winter visitor, even if be 
attempted sight-secing on the well-known 
American, principle ọf doing the maximum of 
sights and sites in the minimum of time, to sce 
everything but a mere fraction of the places of 
interest in this country of magnificent distances, 
He will be well advised to confine himself, say, 
to æ halfslozen of the great show: cities of 
Northern India, of which Delhi, Agra, Lahore, 
Benares and Lucknow are perhaps the leading 
onies, from the tonrist’s point of view. Cawn- 
pir, of course, though it can show Tittle of note 
in Historical of artistic relics, is hallowed by the 
‘sad memories of the mutiny, How India can be 
best dene”! within a reasonable timè, with most 
pleasure and profit, is, in short, the leading 
question most tourists put to themselves, or at 
all events, that is the chief poiut on which advice 
is songht. Of course, much depends upon the 
traveller's individual tastes aud temperament, 
putting aside questions of mans, He may be 
fiiterested chiefly in Moghul, Brahmin, 
Buddhist, or Jain architecture, natural. scenery 








“Compiled from the writings of the Inte Sie Twin 

Armada, Mr. D.C, Holger, Sir. Reynolds, the 
ate Mr: Willia Caine, Mrs, Flora Steel, Mr. A, R- 
it amd the special Indian numbers of the 
Times and sone other sources. 





‘or simply "sights." Prohahly the ambition of 
nine out of ten is merely to Soe as many! us 
possible cf the innumerable "things best worth, 
in India" during the time at his 

Now the regulation “Grand Tour’ of India 
which usually occupies five months (November 
to March), witi enable the tourist în thë 
and a half months left for lis disposal 
deducting the time consumed on the o 
and hore, atid at Bombay and Calentta, the 
"frontaloors'" of India), by adopting aji 
1y selected itinerary based upon an intelligent 
disposition of time, the "show cities" and the 
rent tourist centres with dye comfort, “Phere is, 
pertiaps, n sameness about the popular i 
Ties, which ulmóst invariably begin at Bombay! 


and end at Calcutta. Of course, the grent shrines 


of tourist culture—Delhi, Agra, Cawnpur, 
Lucknow and Benates—must be included TM 
every itinerary, What self-respecting tourist 
would dare to wndertüke an Indian tour and - 
omit the Taj? Indeed, there are those who m 
hesitatingly declare that the “faj by mooni 
would alone repay the voyage from, Europe. 
Startti rom Bombay, with Delhi we M first 
goal, the traveller should break his railway 
journey at Baroda, Ahmedabad, Mount Abts for 
its wonderful Jain temples, nnd Jaipur for the 
auct ruined capital of Amber, his pros 
gramme would ocewpy A weeke at least. Then 
it is impossible to appreciate the architectural 
splendours of Dolhi and its zose of ruined 
Delhis, Kutub Minar, Ferovabad, ete, im Jess 
than a week. Then on tò Lahore; the capita} 
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of the “Land of the Five Rivers" stopping a 
Gay at Amritsar to see its world-famed Golden 
Temple: Then when the traveller has arrived 
so far, @ railway journey to Peshawar—the 
ultima thub of the tourist in Indis—should 
certainly: be taken. He will now begin perhaps 
to realise what the North-West Frontier signifies 
—it all events he will have reached a new India. 
Returning southwards, the railway journey to 
Lahore and Delli must be repeated so as to take 
im Agra—and some days at least should be 
devoted to the incomparable and indescribable 
"Taj Mahal, Gwalior with its noble palace fort- 
fess and its famous Juin temples amd then 
Jhansi with its historie fort. 

‘The Mutiny cities! Cawnpur and Lucknow, 
will, of course, delay the tourist for a few days, 
amd then we resume the direct journey to 
Calcutta stopping a couple of days at Benares, 
Though Benares may be the most interesting and 
the most typically Hindu City in India, and 
may boast of a greater number of shrines, 
temples, and other holy places tham any other 
city in the Indion Empire, vet a couple of days 
in this appallingly odoriferous and overcrowded 
city will probably lie as much as most travellers 
can stand. From here to Calcutta there: is 
nothing to detain the ordinary traveller, though 
those interested in arch@ology would find it 
worth their while to break the journey at Patna 
in order to visit the famous Buddhist Temple 
at Bodh Gaya, Culeutta, arbitrarily termed 
“the City of Palaces’"—a title which would seem 
more appropriately applied to Bombay—need 
mot detain the “grand tourist” more than 
two or three days. From Calcutta a 
week's excursion up the Brahmaputra, 
Which is called the Rhine of India, might 
be taken; but if the tourist hay at Jenast 
a fortnight left, it would be worth: while to 
devote this extra time to an excursion in Burma, 
He would be able to visit Rangoon and 
Mandalay ; only hé would have to forego. the 
Trrawady route and go by rail. Rangoon is only 
four days from Caleutta by steamer, "The next 
stage int the regulation tour round India is by 
rail direct from Calcutta to Madras, buit a break 
should be made in order to visit the Nizam's 
capital, Hyderabad. Madras makes a centro for 
many interesting railway excursions, chief of 
which is Tanjore, with its famous Pagoda, one 
of the finest of its kind in India. The final 
stage of the tour is now reached. We go by 
rail [rom Madras. to Bombay breaking the 








journey at Mysore, from which excursions 
should be made to the deserted capital of 
Serringaputtam and the Falls of the Kaveri 
All these places are served by ome ar other of 
the network of railway lines with which Indie 
is now covered, so that all these varied and 
remarkable places can be comfortably seen in 
some six weeks or two months, 
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It would be work o( years to "do India 
as it deserves; and the traveller, with only & 
few months at his disposal, will probably be 
distracted by various suggestions of points by 
no means to be missed in the judgment of thia 
or that adviser, As to how be decides on spend 
ing his limited time, much will depend on his 
tastes in sights, scenery and climate. We can 
only help him by indicating a skeleton tour. 
that might be called the “regular round"! taking 
in the most famous lions" of India, to be 
reached without going fir from a railway, by 
the aid of which one may hurry over those 
points in a month, or may linger among them 
throughout the winter. From Bombay, now the 
common starting-point of Indian travel, he will 
uaturally make for those cities which are the 
main focus of interest for easy travellers. To 
Caleutta, the peninsula may be crossed by two 
main routes, ong by Delhi, ihe other more 
direct, s journey of two days or so., Tt might 
be well to begitt with the former, as the point of 
interest on the latter ure mot so many, OR the 
way to Delhi, by stages of few hourst rallwny 
journey, Baroda might be halted at for a peep 
into a progressive city, where, among othet 
sights, are to be scen tlie Calekwar's gold and 
silver cannon, and his collection of wild animals. 
A little farther om, Ahmedabad is a fine city, 
worth a halt among its curiosities nf orietital 
architecture. Changing here on to a narrow- 
gauge railway, one should cortuinly turn aside 
at Aboo Road for the wonderful Jaitt tomples of 
Mont Aboo, Ajmere is another striking place. 
Jaipur makes a sight in itself; and the great 
lion is the ancient ruined capital and palace of 
Ambar, a few miles of, to be visited on 
slephant-back, Delhi may well detain 
traveller for weeks, if he please, so great 18 
wealth of its sanctuaries and ruins of 
greatness spread over many miles of 
surrounding country, which also abound 
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dnterest through its reminiscences of the Mutiny. 
‘From Delhi he may turn aside to the Punjab, to 
its ancient capital ohore, and to. the wild 
scenery of the frontier ; he will certainly go or 
to Agra, for the sake of Taj alone, if days of 
sightseeing were not also afforded by the Fort, 
whose high red walls enclose a vast maze of 
Arabian nights scenery—galleries, pavilions, 
domes, vaults, gardens, arcades, and lordly 
bails; chief among them Akbar's glittering 
palace and the exquisite pearl Mosque. Some 
20 miles oif are the ruins of Füttehpore Sikree, 
another striking monument of Moghul grandeur, 
which is one of the many “things best worth 
seeing in India,” Unless tempted to make a 
digression southwards to Gwalior and Jhansi, 
the excursionist may now push on at once to 
Cawnpur, where there is little of note beyond 
the sad relics of the Mutiny. He may spend 
some days in Lucknow, a vast city abounding 
im architectural shows. ‘The next place where 
a halt must be made is Benares, that old ceutre 
vf Hindoo devotion, whose countiess shrines 
would invite a longer stay. Most tourists now 
hurry on to Calcutta, traversing Bengal in a 
long day's jonmey, yet the more adventurous 
inight well turn aside at Patna to visit Gaya 
and the scenes of early Budhism, that ancient 
faith which thas spread so widely over Asia, 
Caleutta is not so well worth seeing as Bombay ; 
and by Murch, the weather here may be found 
trying, "Those who wish a touch of real cold 
Weather can hence rum bp to Darjecling, which 
some globe-rotters have pronouneed the most 
Leautiful spot in the world, Another recom- 
mendable excursion is wp the Bralmaputea, “‘the 
Rhine of India," for a peep at the teo-gurdcns 
of Assam. ‘Those who’ have no time to cross 
over to Rangoon might now like to take steamer 
or rail for Madras, a Presidency rather neglected 
by tourists; yet there is much of interest here 
in the Nieam's capital, Hyderabad, in Tippo’s 
stronghold Scringapatam, in ‘Tanjore and its 
renowned temple, as in other southern cities į 
while, if the weather prove trying refuge 
may be a taken in the Nilleherry Hills, 
or at the large station of Bangalore which enjoys 
almost an European climate. Tf the return be 
from Calentta by the central route a hale should 
be made at Allahabad, another famous and 
sacred city, then again at Jubbalpur, for the 
sake of the grand “Marble Rocks” of this 
Neighbourhood. Having come back now to 
Bombay, should the traveller have still time to 





Shite, the increasing heat may drive him up. 
1o Vooua, or stil! higher to: Makableshwie, 
where a temperate cHmate may be enjoyed 
among fme wooded hill. Another favorite 
refuge of the Bombay" people is Matheram, 
whose beanties vould tempt artists, The 
caginecring feats displayed by the railway 
crossing the Ghouts to Poond rank not least 
among the sighte of India, innumerable as they 
ame. 
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Tt depends greatly on the mental position 
of the tourist towards Indiw whether he should 
choose Bombay or Caleutta as his port. Certain- 
ly if he wishes to gait the glamour of the 
East ones and for all, lie shuuld choose the 
latter, chungings his steamer at Ceylon and if 
possible lauding at Madras. “He would this se 
India from the point of view whieh was that 
of its earliest English settlers; since the first 
Hritish possession was undoubtailly Fort George, 
the nucleus of Madras, A few days spent in 
Ceylon, therefore, are surely, amore Hitting pre 
Tude to romantic India, Here, amid beautiful 
gardens, fragrant with exotic flowers watching, 
as thé dusk comes om, the gatzy dance of the 
fireflies in the overurching palms, or casting: 
sidelong glances at the trays fll of sapphires, 
rubies and diamonds which the pedlts arg 
sure to dispose at your feet, while tlie apice 
laden breezes (rom the cirimamon groves fll the 
air, one can at Teast spproach India as site should 
be approached, that is with a stimulated 
imagination. What if the gems be sham, the 
glamour of the East is true. So, having ‘seen 
Ceylon, let us set sail again. Thus to Midras— 
through its surf if you cum, in a mussulah boat, 
Tn Madras, that city of magnificent distances, 
ome cun gp back some two hundred years with 
ease. From Madras, endless are ways for 
cxenrsionists, bat wherever we gn, one thing is: 
certain we shall see Hindustan full of glamour 
of pictures to be sen against a hackgronnd of 
vivid green. And so, if we have time, away we 
ko once more wp the Bay of Bengal to the 
mouths of the Hoghly, and reack the City of 
Palaces. Calcutta is not nearly so obtrusively: 
European as Bombay, but sufficiently so ta 
make the ardent student of Tidia proper leave 
it behind him as «oan ae may be. And now 
cither side of the tomrist lie the fertile plaing 
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of Bengal leading to many wonders. Darjeeling 
for the seekers of sunrise and snow, Murshida- 
bad for the patriot, Assam for the fisher, 
Central India and Mysore—though the latter is 
better done from Madras—for those whose creed 
of progress is gold, But ahead of us lies more 
than can eyen be mentioned in a brief note. 
As we travel northward through the most 
densely populated rural district in the world, 
@ fertile laud of compressed fields, we leave 
Patna behind us with a dim regret for almost 
‘the oldest town of India’, for it is the Pathiputra 
‘of Megasthnes that is, the ancient capital of 
Indis. "Then by a side-walking there is Bodh- 
Gaya if we choose to give time to sce the Tree 
‘of Knowledge, Henares, however, blocks the 
way even for the most unimaginative. Dim, 
dark alleys twine themselves like amies bo- 
tween the Temple of Visbeswara, the Giver of 
Life, and the slow-sliding River of Regeneration 
and Death. To know Henares well, to shrink 
from her sins, to glory in her goodness is the 
lesson of lifetime, But Benares during a 
mela, when millions of people congregate to 
athe in the sacred stream, is a sight, once seen, 
never to he forgotten, Henares i» Hinduism 
incarnate, 

he next conventional stop. for the tourist 
should be Cawnpore, that city of the tragedy. 
Bat despite this there is nothing really worth 
Stopping for at Cawnpore, either for the patriot 
‘or the lover of the picturesque, Lucknow should. 
‘be our next objective, that city of stucco and 
sentiment, of shams in everything. One glance 
at the street rabble of Lucknow is eloquent; oven 
du these days, of the urgent need of wholesome 
reform, Here again we touch om tragedy. It 
js inevitable with the Residency still flying the 
English fag; and yet the tourist should be on 
‘his guard against allowing this tragedy of  con- 
flict between the white race and tle dark to 
usrp the whole stage of India's greater dramas. 
At Delhi, however, it is different. How many 
ancient towns lie hidden under those rolling 
purple waves of broken bricks which stretch 
between the modem town and the spear-point 
of the Kutub? Who knows! Hastinapore, 
Indraprestha, Firoabad, at uny rate, before the 
smperor Shahjchan's city—"'Shanjehaubad"— 
resumed. its old name of Delhi. And how 
many dynasties has mot this “rose-red city 
lal as old time" outworn! Vet here again 
‘the modern tourist lets the brief record of 
a few months’ struggle, heroic ms that 
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struggle was, out-weigh the history of centuries 
which clings around this city of kings, Delhi 
still clung tenaciously to her title ef the 
Imperisl Town, a title which dates back to the 
days of Prithivi-Raj, thé model hero, the model 
lover of India even im these present 

What tales could not those old bricks tell if 
they could but speak! What wisdom might 
we not glean from these old stonest Let the 
first visit at Delhi be the Kutb-Minar. t js a- 
good lesson wherewith to begin on Dulhi, that. 
town overlaid with memories of tlie storm and. 
stress of creeds. Hindnism, -Molinmedanism, 
Budhism, Christionism—all have had thelr 
swords unsheathed for Delhi, It is a place of 
sharp contrasts. One can go from the Diwani- 
am in Shah Jelian’s famous palace, through the 
delicay of decoration—Oriental in design, 
Italian in exceation—of the Diwau-i-Khas with 
its vainglorious surrounding motto: 


"THE HINDUS TAN REVIEW. 








Hf ontthy hold à. Paradiso tear, 
Tti here! Tt ds here! Jt ia hero 


and, wearied perhaps by the licelike subtlety: 
of carving. in the matble screens, ga out to 
‘Tughlakabad and refresh oneself with the fierce 
simplicity of its rough hewn wall Or find 
our way to the Juin temples, hidden away in 
the heurt of the city. There are so many 
things to be seen in Delhi that timg is 
often wasted over trivialitics. But tie runs 
short, and at Delhi the ways part. Shall 
we go northward towards Amritsar, sared 
city of the Sikhs, with its golden temple? 
to Lahore with its many sights worth seeitig, 
and but one worth rememibering—the tombs at 
Shahdara, beyond the river,—of those faitliful 
lovers, the Emperor Johangir and the beautiful 
woman who after long years of denial became 
his wife? But before ns, if we will, lies Jhelum 
with its memories of Alexander's gront failure: 
A marvellous picture, that, of the late October 
dawn when the Great Macedonian Conqueror 
in his foremost galley poured a libation to his 
gods into the sliding river Hydaspes, and 
Ainging the golden cup into its stream gave 
the signal for starting seawords, and so, t 
Quote Arrian the historian, "in stately, orderly 
Procession, the noise of the rowing 

with the cries of the captains, the shouts of 
the boat-swains and tbe choric songs of fare- 
well from the natives:-who ran along: the banks 
rising into a veritable battle-cry," passed down 
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to the great ocean, never to return. Beyond 
that Peshawar, mayhap the Khaiber Pass. 

Tt js not for down before we brane off to 
Agra, anil beyond that to Fatehpur Sikri. Now 
both ‘these laces are indissolubly bound to- 
gether bv a great personality, that of 
Mohamed Jata-ud-din Akbar, the greatest of the 
Great Moghuls. He was a contemporary of 
Queen Elizabeth's. Of the màrk which he 
left on India, who shull speak adequately? Tt 
is impossible, indeed, to nverrate the influence 
which this one man’ had on the India of his 
time. Even now, the revenue system is the 
direct Tinea! descendant of the one he organised. 
Not so quite lovable, perhaps ax his grand- 
father Haber, there ean be no question that 
he was s greater man. Dreamer and mon of 
action combined, the record of his deeds reads 
like a fairy tale. He triod to ubotish Suttec, he 
swept away the barriers enforcing widowhood, 
he scouted the claims of supremacy: in his: own 
burch, and insisted on a half a lmndred 
reforms abhorrent to both Mahomedans and 
Hindus alike, without apparently the least 
difficulty, As one reads of what he did and 
what he said, the suggestion becomes insistent, 
that we have here to, do with & great hypnotist, 
able to bend) all to bis will, Agra, then, is 
Akbar’s despite the "Taj, which erected by his 
grandson, Shahjelat, remains widoubtedly the 
finest pivce of Saracenic architecture in the 
Worl, Tt was built in-memory of his wife—a 
monument thus ta a conjugal constancy which 
we of the West hardly associate with the name 
OE the Great Moghul. Tt is small use to speak 
of the Taj. lt is casy to pile adjective om 
adjective; but impossible to define its charm. 
‘hiat, the eye alone can recognise. 

‘The Fort, however,—every stone knit to 
stone with iron clamps.—is Akbars, Why 
did he leave Agen, almost ere he had finished 
building the Fort and tetake himself to the 
barren ridge of Fatehpur Sikri; mot twenty 
miles away ? On jt he Tnvished hiroself, Tt is his 
dream cut im red sandstone. ‘Then, as the 
years passed on te Teft the city of Futtehpore 
Sikri for ever But his Great Arch of 
Victory remains. “So time pressing once more, 
we return to Wok at Gwalior with its dominat- 
ing rock, its many memories. Jeypore, at any 
Ime, must not be mised; that city wherein 
every one seems happy, cheerful, and con- 
tented, The apotbeosis of phvsical comfort, 
the world in fts best dress, in this Coral City, 























stucco thongh it be: ‘There is nothing im all 
India so bright as Jeypore. This biscuit- 
colonred city of mingied dust and sunshine 
seems to show up the colours that are seen 
against it jm still shurper contrast, And in 
Jeypore the dye pot is in evidence everywhere - 
it shows lavishly, on every piece of muslin worn, 
for nnwort, its refuse streams into the streets, 
dyes that are bright, modern, and evauescent- 
And so, despite its attractiveness, Jeypore is 
tiot so interesting us the olf Rajput city of 
Amber which can be reached int a sbort elephant 
ride. Ruined though this be, it gives a glimpse 
of the past romantic, chivalrious life beside 
Which the code of honour of medieval Europe 
seems strained and artificial. 

Tf we wish to take back with sian indelible 
memory of the Rajput race, we must branch off 
at Ajmere and give due pause at tle greut rock 
of Chitore, whieh rises, courteously aloof, out 
‘of the desert sands, ag do so many: fortresses 
im Rajputana, But this one hns a history 
indeed, and to this day the oath, "By the sins 
of the sack of Chitore,’* is one which no 
Rajput will violate, For tio less than three 
times has the great rite of Johne, the supreme 
sacrifice of the war, been celebrated within the 
walls which crown tbe barren, almost impregne 
able rock. Tu other words, when the 
was doomed beyond hope, every Rajput sh 
could earry sword or poniard donned the 
suffron robe of tho ascetic, and, crowned with. 
garlands, saltied forth in the dawn to desperate 
death; while the women, attired in their bridal 
robes, their babies at their breasts, their little 
toddlers clinging to their robes, the slim: girls 
with wide eyes ful) of proud fear, trooped to the 
great caves which borrow in the rock, and there 
taising a funcral pyre, died on it without one 
cry, one sigh gaining the npper air—only a piff 
or two of sinoke raising to hang like a elond-pall — 
‘over the rock nf Chitore, 

After the fast sick, the memory of which ie 
still preserved by the marking off all déctiments 
written by Rajputs with the figures 74k, the 
Rajah of Mewar removed his capital to Udaipar, 
showing his good taste thercby. For nowhere 
în Tudia are there more picturesque palaces than 
those which spring from the very bosom of the 
placid ike which, studied with many islets, 
stretches itself out idly amongst te wooded 
hil palaces that are in themselves paradoxical, 
since, though’ built of marble and shorn 
granite, thes are whitewashed all over! To — 
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some this may seem a vandalism ; but those who 
have seen the vast putity of Udaipur reflected 
im the water, and have noted how sunrise and 
sunset die down to deadly pallor in the dusk, 
will doubt if this hiding away of all marks— 
even beautiful ones—of age is not a cunning 
enhancement of beauty | 

Ani now we may retrace our steps if we will, 
and, desirous of seeing all sides of life in Indis, 
dip into the great desert which stretches away 
Letween Hissar in the Punjab and Hyderabad 
in Sindh. There is a railway now to Bikaneer, 
the desert capital; but as there is nothing for 
the tourist to see in the latter place, we might 
as well spend a day in tbe nearest desert town 
(on the line. ‘There is something: very attractive 
im the wide stretches of white ground, bard 
almost as cement, over which the sand drifts in 
wrinkles with the slightest breeze to pile itself 
iuto shifting sand-hills, Here the wild caper 
bushes bloom coral rose, and the tinkle of the 
far-off enat-bells comes clear through the baking 
sunshine. Hut Ahmedabad claims ms sith. its 
ancient histories. Tt isa fine old town. Tt isa 
lovely country through which we pass, and 
Surat, with its Jense greenery, looks so attrac- 
tive that one feels inclined to pause at it. But 
there lies before us Bombay, with its palatial 
buildings and offices, its absolute air of wealth 
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and ease and prosperity, Here, without doubt 
the Western gospcl of comfort has been broach- 
ed to some effect, and here, therefore, are 


good hotels, where we can spend a day or two 
comfortably before the sites of the P, & O. 
calls us to find more comfort in their floating: 
caravan. But we have left India, Tts glamour 


has gone, unless we take a run down the coast. 
to see the sharp scarped hilis, the massive 
forests, the deep roaring ravines streaked with 
swift torrents after every rainfall, where Sivall, 
was bom and bred; thereinafter to flash out 
beyond his own mountain Jand as pioneer to one 
of the four great powers which have practically 
held India for all time up to the present Hindu, 
Mabomedan, Mahratte, English, Thus our last 
glance would be as full of romance as our first 
iu. Ceylon. 

Yet we should have left unscen half the sights 
of India, The great Brahmaputra sliding miles 
wide through its ricediclds, Kashmir with its 
far snows showing through dall popular 
avenues; the wild Bhil mountains; the opales 
cont hills and peachgardens of Quetta. Then 
all the wonders of Burma and the Malay coasts, 
Let this assuage our regrets, Wo can tuke 
another return ticket by the P, & O; and see 
them next tourist season, 
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: A CELTIC PROPHET, 


By Miss MunrEL KENT, 


If we had heen asked to guess betorchand 
sho would write the Introduction to the memoir 
of George Macdonald And His Wile (George 
Allen and Unwin, London) by their sou, pro- 
bably very few of us would have held up our 
hands with the right answer. Yet Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton strikes the harmonious note, with 
Jis ial positive touch, by his appreciation of 
George Macdonald's temperament and work, 
and by His personal confession as to the influence 
which The Princess: and the Goblin had 
exercised on his mind, 

Jaded reviewers who praise the biographies 





which spare them details of the childhood and 
carly youth of their subjects mny rebel against 
the more remote family history given in the 
opening chapters of this masive book. 
Perhaps, it needs Scotch blood in our veiis to 
pe] ski to the good old motto, “Hand 

by the past;" to realise how greatly Te 
Potsile for George Macdonakfs thought und 
ife was the ancestry which included a survivor 
of the Glencoe massacre, and a great-grand- 
father who held the high runk of Town Piper 
of Portsoy. and marched with the Frasers to 
Sight for Prince Charlie. He was one of "the 
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GEORGE MACDONALD: A CELTIC PROPHET 


few who escaped Cumberlanil’s ruthless stalking: 
of every fugitive’ affer the Culloden tragedy 
by hiding among the caves of Portsoy for 
months. George Macdonald's grandfather was 
hom three months: before Culloden, aid was 
named Charles Edward after the Young 
Pretender, His wife was a remarkable 
character, even. in the Highlands of her day. 
We are told that her father wonld not allow his 
dangiiters to learn writing “est they should be 
writing to the Iads"—an almost incredible 
instance of Scotch foresight and. eaution—but 
she taught herself the art after she was sixty. 
She passwd on to son and grandson her awn 
fervent and zealous spirit, though in the younger 
George it was to break Ibese from Calvinistic 
fottors at an early age- 

George Maedonalil was born in 1824, ànd the 
story of his life moves with leisnrely order anit 
detall—from the sunny bleaching-fells and the 
daly-farm by the River Hofie, whieh were the 
play-grounils of his boyhood—to Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, and “inect nurse" of Mis poetic and 
philosophic tistes—thotice tw London and the 
ideal wooing of his futüre wife, Louisa Powell 
with, the wonderful eyes and ardent mind, We 
‘cant wath the growth and evelopment, through 
poverty and froquent Uhhealth, towards the 
faith which became “at once elitdtike and 
critical, prophetic and trinmphant.'^ 

Family love in George Macdonald was extra- 
ordinarily strong und tender, nnd tbe relatiotis 
between him nnd this father were always of the 
closest—though the eMer man might wish at 
times that George were "'more like ollier men," 
He wrote once to his son, after his ordination 
and martiage, urging him to "iive over the 
fruitless same of poetry, and apply yourself to 
the preaching af the Gospel and the instruction 
of your people. A nervous temperament and à 
poetica] imagination are too much for a frail 
Clay tabernacle, as witness your hypochondriac 
Cowper and many. such like" 

But whether his poems were in question, oF 
the giving np of his orthodox ministry, as it 
seemed to then, nothing could shake the con- 
fidence ati sympathy between father and son-. 




















Dr. Greville Macdatiald writes with y 
fess and absolute frankness, of his parents, 
in all the thwarting circumstances of their. 
met with unfailing hope and trust on his 
with abunilant humour and fortitude oa heru 
‘Tho list of his works in verse and prose 
us that when George Macdooald ‘hid to 
entirely. on literary work for tie support. d 
family, it was no lack of diligencó, nor any 
failure of his immense imaginative faculty, E 
acconnted for his financial difficulties. A wise. 
am once remarked tht “worldly success is de 
» an unusual combination of secondetute. 

ies,” and George Macdonald never 
Sonia those ingredients—as Mark. 
doubtless, realised when. he wrote to limb Hp 
188: 

yereeive now, after all these wasted yeurs,. 
that an author otight always to be connvctod 
with a highwayman.’ 

‘The chapters which desctibe tho! fecturing: 
tour in America of 18733 ate of special interest. 
He liad a wonderfitl reception from: the pec 
who recognised him as m seer, but wl 
poet and mystic made friends everywhere, he 


was the despair of publicity agents 
modesty hail refnsed to mdvertíse lis 
reputation beforehand, and terms were mide. 
his lectures before they discovered that *ti 
Mad been nothing like it since Dickens? in 
way of taking his atuliences by. 


stonn, Ow 
October aoth, 1573, he visited Whittier at 
Amesbury, and of all thos ho met, there can 
hurdly have been another so closely akin 
spiritually to George Macdonald. 

This sincere and reverent study will not 
appear too long to those who knew the lovable 
pait ; nor to those who recognised tliat “4 i 
Macdonald had done for Scotland what St. Paul 
did for Asia Minor: he opened the windows." 

Henry James once said that hc held any 
writer justified “who is himself in love with 
his theme" Dr, Macdonald'a biography. 
appeared fitly at the centenary of his father's 
birth, and nearly twenty years afters fis death— 
for such a monumental work of devotion and 
scholarship could not be hastily undertaken oF 
completed, 
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‘THE NIZAM’S ADMINISTRATION TO-DAY: A SURVEY 


By Pror. G. R. ABHYANKAR, B.A, LLB. 


"Phe publication in the papers Of the news 
that an oltimatum had been sent by the Gow 
cerriment of India to His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam to correct serious abuses in the State, 
to reorganise his administration and to award 
justice to his subjects and that he hail (though 
verhaps unwillingly) accepted the proposals, 
has evoked considerable excitement in the 
press, As yet mo authoritative corroboration 
has heen siipplicd. mt the statement issued 
to the press by the Nízam's Government clearly 
suwe that some communication has been 
secelved from. Simla offering friendly ivice to 
the Nizam. And since Lord Macanlay's tine 
"advice," im the Tanguage of the Political 
Department, means command, 

very one interested im the welfare of the 
subjects of Hyderabad State (s unxiously watch 
ing further developments in this cae, "The 
selt-complacent attitude displayed by the Ninit 
gives reason. to believe that he is not disposed 
to question the authority of the Paramount 
Power to interfere in the internal adiin'stratiany 
of his State. Since British sovereignty was 
unequivocally established over the Indian 
States, only two Indian princes have ventuted 
t question the authority of the Paramount 
Power to interfere in the internal administra- 
tion of their States. Onc was the ex-Mahiaraja 
‘of Indore, who wrote to Lord Chelmsford that 
he was the suprome ruler of his State nid no 
Tower in the land. had ay right to exercise any 
control over him. He reputed also the 
authority ‘of the Paramount Power to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry to investigate into his 
alleged miscondict. But the ex-Maharaja cane 
down from this high pedestal and agreed to 
abdicate his gadi to save his skin and 
to, safeguard ihe interest of his legitimate 
Mir, His Exalted Highness advanced a 
similarly preposterous claim in his second 
leter |o Lord Reading about the rendi 
tion of Berar. Lord Reading emphatically 
denied this claim, amd told the Nizar 
plain words that the faithful ally 
dependent vassal. 

Lord Reading has reiterated the sovereignty, 


















of the British Government over the Kodian 
States with such emphasis that so far as 
the — Indian States are concerned this, 
question is now finally settled and eunnot 
‘be rengiteted. All subjects of Indian Stites 
are extremely glad. that ‘the relations of the 
Paramount Power to the Tadini. States Ihave 
been so clary and forcibly defined walter 
a specific deninl of the sovereigm right, so far 
as ititernal affairs are conceméd, fad boen mado 
by the Nizam, "The British Government lus 
now anothor great respousibility to shoulder— 
that of securing the well-being of the subjects 
Who are entrusted to thu carc of theae Indian 
princes. The British have set before them- 
selves an entirely wrong standard of their duties 
in this respect Unless maladmninistration 
reaches the maximum. of insupportability they 
are reluctant to interfere, Whon once 
position of a sovereign power is firmly $ 
and enunciated for Imperial purposes, why 
should there be this dereliction of duty? Why 
should the subjects of the India States groatt 

nder misrule which is perpetiated by the 

aken courtesy or the vegtigence of the 
ritish Government? Would such misrile be 
tolerated in British India? Would even Parha- 
ment remain for ever blind to such misrule i 
territories under direct British administration? 
Why should there be two different standards of 
removing injustices, redressing wrongs, sul! 
alleviating qifferings in territories: which are 
dircetly and indirectly under the sovereignty 
of the British Crown? "The position of the 
British Government in the Indian States ts that 
of a trustee, and any negligence on the part of 
the trustee is culpable from the point of siew 
of justice, equity amd morality alike. 

"The responsibility, therefore, to maintain 
good administration in Indian Tandis is just as 
great as it ìs in British India. Misrnle should. 
not be tolerated at all. Tt ia criminal negligonce 
of duty on the part of the sovereign power 10 
‘wait until oppression exceeds all bounds before 
taking any steps to redress it, Six William 
Lee Warner has stated that “intervention, when 
called for and granted in consequence of ris 
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ule, has only bees accorded where the circum 
stances were exceptionally gravo and misgov- 
emment both long-contitined and gross." 

Long-continued and gross—thest are deemed 
to be the essentia} qualities of- misrule betore 
the Paramount Fower sees its way to interfere. 
‘This conception of duty is antiquated and 
thoroughly wmsüited to an enlightened and 
firmly established’ government, Such a policy 

ht have been thought expedient when the 
foundatious of the British power were not firmly 
laid, when the allegiauce of the princes was 
suspected, when the Indian States had not re- 
‘conciled themselves to the new order, and 
when the interests of Indian Tadia and British 
India were not considered identical. But much 
water has flowed under the bridges since the 
wiriy part of the nineteenth century, when the 
criterion of and gross misrule” 
was laid down, At that time tlie British: Gov- 
ernment thought that there was identity of 
Fecling between tho rulers and the ruled in 
Indian States, and thut the seven crores of 
Indian States subjects would stand by the seven: 
Hundred Indian potentates in ease of any revolt 
or disturbance that these princes might choose 
to Wad. But it is patent now to any dis- 
passionate observer that no such identity of 
interest exists at present between the rulers und 
the ntal in indim States, The sübjects would 
bever countenance any will offort of their 
fulors to asert tieit independence., Every 
subject of an. Indan State realises the foolhardi- 
ness of such on idea, He is disgusted with the 
autocracy of his ruler: He is anxiousty waiting 
for the Ditis Government to come to his 
resene. He ls thankful for the dispensation 
Which hes linked: the Indian States to the 
chariot-whoels of British He 
fervently hopes that in the establishment of 
responsible government in British India under 
‘the British Crown Hes his salvation, The 
British Government, therefore, need entertain 
absolutely no fear of the seven crores of Indian 
States subjects in any crisis, even if the Indian 
ices choose the path of disaffection, 

‘Phe old atid obsolete doctrine of watching 
müsrmle in Indiam States wnül it has become 
lomg-continued and’ gross must, therefore, be 
iliseagded. Such a policy is discreditable and 
unwotthy either of a trustee or of a Paramount 
Power Lord Northbrook stated so far back as 
1875 that "misrule on the part of a government 
which is upheld by tho British Power is misrule 




































im the responsibility for which the 
Government becomes. in a measure involved." 
He did not qualify this by the limitation that 
the misrule was to be long and gross before this. 
responsibility devolved on the Paramount 
Power. Lord Mayo also unequivocally, stated! 
“Ii we respect your rights unt privileges, you 
should also respect the rights aud regard the — 
privileges of those who are phiced beneath 
your care, lf we support you in your power, 
"we expect in retum good goverment. We 
demand that everywhere throughout the length 
anil breadth of your territories justice und order 
shall prevail; that every man's property and 
person shall be secure ; that the traveller shall 
come and go safely; that the cultivator shall 
enjoy the fruits of his labour and the trader. 
the produce of commerce."* 

These are broadly the outlines of the course 
which the British Government has: to 
as a sovereign power towards the Indian States. 
Hyderabad is the premier State |n India. This 
a good thing that the British Government hus 
reaffirmed its statuis as a sovereigu power in the — 
face of the Nizam. Tt is one of tha ironies of. 
fate that it is with reference to his dominions: 
that the occasion should have arisen to shoulder — — 
the responsibilities of a sovereign fearlessly and — 
courageously, We hope that Lord Jewin will - 
rise tø tho occasion and follow the precepts of 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Mayo. Rights have 
corresponding duties, and if the Paramount. 
Power has asserted its right in March, 1936, 
we hope and trust that it wil not be indifferent 
to the imperative consideration of discharging | 
its duties wher an occasion offers itself, So far 
as Hyderabad State is concerned the catalogue 
of grievances has assumed a disproportionate 
magnitude during recent years, Great dis 
content prevails and serious alegations are 
being ventilated. The Dakshini Sansthan 
Parishad, at its sitting held in. May, last, passed 
4 resolution against the high-handed policy of 
the Hyderabad State toward nine-tenths of its 
snbjecs, who are Hindus and thus differ in 
religions belief from their ruler, Brody 
stated, the allegations against the Nizam and. 
the features of his maladministration may be. 
summarised as’ follow 

lr] The Hindus, who form ninestenths of 
the population of the dominions of the Nizam, 
are not allowed tbe fegitimate exercise af their 
religious faith. and are molested in the perfor- 
mance of severa} rites by vexatious firmans. 
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(a) The Hindus feel an insecurity of person 
property wder the autocratic rule 


and even private efforts at spreading education 
are being stifled, (4) From the State Service, 
whether superior of interior, civil or military, 
Hindus are studiously excluded. (s) Public 
offices are filled by unqualified persons (includ- 
ing outsiders), solely because they are Muham- 
madans, and the public service has become a 
field for jobbery, (6) ‘There is a hage waste of 
public funds. in the administration. (7) The 
Nizam engages in the vicious practice of taking 
nazars irom his subjects. (8) [nams and 
Jakgirs are ilegally confiscated and properties 
fre taken under the court of wards without 
any justification, (o) Numerous complaints of 
Violation of personal liberty aid also. of the 
honour of men and women are constantly 
brought to the British Resident by the 
mggrieved parties, (19) State resources are 
squandered outside the State limits on objects 
which have mo concern whatsoever with 
gets utens. Cex) ie saat et 
the Customs Department is very harassing 
io the people. The income of this depart- 
ment is not appropriated to the needs of 
the State, and not more than 20 per cent. 
ot the Customs revenue finds its way into the 
public treasury; (ra) Tho administration of 
justice is often in the hands of incompetent 
officinis, chosen simply because they are 
Muhammadans or related to some high Muham- 
madan official; failure of justice is thus 
occasioned in many cases and canses serious 
discontent, (13) State resources are utterly 
neglected and no efforts are made to improve 
the moral and material condition of the popula- 
tion, who are Iabouring under the incidence of 
hicayy taxaiou and are suffering. from chronic 
poverty owing to the Niram's misgovernment, 
(14) The Nizam has not shown the slightest 
inclination or capacity to introduce any form 
of representative government. (1s) No local 
self-government exists in the State. (16) In 
spite of the pretension of the Nizam to confer 
Tesponsible government on the people af Berar, 
there is absolutely mo association of the people 
with the administration, no freedom of the 
press, no liberty of meeting and no desire to 
establish constitutional rule. (17) Every agita- 
Hon is ruthlessly suppressed, and orders of 
externment and internment are passed in a 
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high-hamded manmer, Even men 
jinmal are ordered summarily to 
Nizam’s territory. 

‘The population of Hyderabad State is 
43,374,676, nine-tenths of whom are “Hindus, 
Not the devices of political expedienry, but. 
bare justice to these helpless millions, is what 
is demanded by the facts of the case. We 
hope that Lord Irwin's goverment will rise 
to the occasion. 


deave the 


‘The gravest allegation against the Nizam's 
rule is that the Hindus, who form, nine-tenths 
of the population, are not allowed the legiti- 
mate exercise of ‘their religious faith and are 
molested in the performance of various rites by 
vexatious firmans, One salient instance, which 
will convey to tbe reader the manner in which 
Hindu sentiment is trampled upon, is that of 
the Guiburga riots of 1924- The following 
quotation from the Sersami of India, a paper 
highly respected for its moderation, sobeiety 
and balanced judgment, wili bear out this state- 
ment. "The outburst of Mohammedan fanati- 
cism at Gulburga in the Nizam's dominions was 
in many respects mwh worse than similar 
recent outhursts in the Punjab and the Um 

Provinces. From such accounts as 
peared in the papers there does mot mj 
have been any predisposing cause such as 
munal ill-focting betwcen Hindus aud 
medans, owing either to previous disturbances 
or rabid writing in irresponsible journals. The 
Hindus gave no special provocation, acted 
quite law-abidingly, and took the assistance of 


committed by the Mohammedans were Wn- 
paralleled, almost every Hindu temple in 
town, big or-small, (aod ihey were about go), 
being desecrated amd the idols broken, and 
women and children being assaulted and 
molested. As a result many women of res 
pectable families have left the town amd sought 
refuge elsewhere. A mest remarkable incident 
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were armed. with guns and swords? This 
wanton attack filled the minds of the Hindi 
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community with a thrill of horror. A public 
enquiry. was demanded. The Nizsm's Govern- 
ment appointed a Commission, of which the 
Inspector-Gencral of Police. was a member. 
"here was considerable complaint against his 
nomination. Its impropriety was. too patent 
and the Nizain’s Government removed him 
kom the personne) of this Commission. 
Ultimately it wás composed of one Hindu 
judge and: two Mohammedan gentlemen of the 
‘Nizatn’s judicial service. Nenrly 189 persons 
"Were accused of the ollence, and 123. were 
arrested. Eighty-eight of these were charged 
with the offence and 35 were discharged. ‘The 
Commission unanimously held them guilty- 
But- His Exalted Highness iy a frman let off 
nlt the accused without any justification. 

"he bare enumeration of tbese facts will 
show the high-handed manner in which the 
Nizain acted. in professing to do justice to the 
aggrieved community, The sense of dis- 
appointment and despair which this firman 
erented inthe minds of the Hindu community 
may be better imagined than described. Tf, 
when such a piece of aggression had been 
comtnitted by the Mohammedan population, in 
defiance of authority and under the very nose 
Of the custodians of peace, His Exalted High- 
mess could treat the affair so lightly and use 
the prerogative of pardon in such an unjust 
and sudacious manner, what hope could the 
Hindu population entertain of living peacefully 
under such rale? Can any just mun think 
ihat the right of the community had been 
adequately protected by their rilex? Yet if he 
showed himself unsympatlietie and. il-advised, 
whom could they approach for redress? Was 
it not a. matter deserving immediate inter- 
ference on the part of the Paramount Power? 
“The obligation to secure religious toleration is 
accepted not solely in consequence of the 
solidarity of religions feelings throughout the 
empire but also in the interest of the States 
themselves. When it-is borne in mind that the 
British Government owes it to its own subjects 
to secure ior them religious tolerence from 
foreign potentates, its duty in India is enhanced 
by the relations which subsist between the 
Government of India and its protected allies." 
These- observations of so great an authority as 
Sir William Lee Warner, clearly lay down the 
policy which the Government of India has 
followed in the past with a view to guaranteeing 
freedoms of conscience and religious toleration 
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to the subjects of Indian States. He’ further 
states that interference is justified if the need 
arises to secute toleration for the subjects of 
the protected States, Instances have occurred 
‘such interference in such matters in Gondal, 
in Jodhpur, in Raigarh, and. Indote in the last. 
century. Tf the proceedings of the Gullurga 
riots are called for, if the views of the Commis- 
sioners and the ‘firman of the Nimm are 
perused, they will prove to the hilt that- 
very strong case for interference into the affairs 
of the Nizam exists on this ground alone. 
Over and above‘ this, the Hindu subjects of 
the Nizam and outsiders who sympathised with 
them appealed to His Exalted Highness for 
permission for the performance of the installa- 
tion ceremony of the image of Sit Sharan 
hasappa, which had been mutilated and 
desecrated. by the rioters; for pecuniary’ assist- 
note for the installation ceremonies of the 
woken images; for sanctifying and repairing 
the desecrated: temples ; for placing the kalasa 
pon the domes of their templis; for 
a compound wall. near the principal temple at 
Culburga; amd for the playimg of music in 
connection with the worship of their sacred 
images. But all these appeals have remained - 
unheeded by the Hyderabad Government, and 
‘HO proper response has even been given to the. 
Wishes of the injured and humiliated Hini 
The President of the District Board at pelea 
who dlesited to appeal to His Exalted Highness — 
for bare jnstice to his Hindu brethren in the 
ANizam's dominions, was told that no outsiders. 
could be allowed to interfere with the internal 
alluis of the State. ‘The aggrieved subjects 
had no means of redress, "hey were helpless 
and demoralised by ihe oppression so. grossly 
perpetrated against them, he administration: 
turned a deaf car to their grievances. ‘There is 
ho Press worth the name im the whole of the 
Nizam's dominions to ventilaté their grievances. 
Papers published outside his territory criticising 
is Government aro prohibited from entering 1 











the Hyderabad State, Eva the Sercimk of. 
India, the organ of the liberal and Progressive 
Party, is bonned. ‘There is absolutely no 
association of the people in the government of 
the State. No one However respectable is 
allowed to come in fom outside ghe 
Siate to advie the Hindi community. 
Even so highly respected a British udian — 
statesmin as Pandit Madum Mohan Malaviya 
was prohibited from entering the State. "The. 
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Bombay Chronicle, which cannot be- accused 
of antiMoslem bins, observed about this 
incident that “tho. Nizam's. inexcusable and 
arbitrary interference with the rights of his 
Hindu subjects. will create a sense of genuine 
grievance, the reaction of which on Hindi- 
Moslem relations not only im tie Hyderabad 
State but also throughout the country will be 
most deplorable, Pandit Madan — Mohan 
Malaviya is one of the most respected of Indian 
leaders and the high-handed and unceremonious 
manner in which his entry into Hyderabad 
territory as the guest of the Hindu subjects 
of the Nizam is sought to be prevented will be 
regarded asan afront to the country." 

Equally exasperating and intolérant firmans, 
actuated by religious bigotry, are issued from 
time to time against the Hind population, 
Complaints in the Press are beard: constantly. 
Tt is alleged that firmans have beet issued to. 
the effect that no repairs to old! Hindu temples 
Should be allowed; that new Ganpati should 
uot ‘be installed anywhere, that processions on 
Dasara Day should not be held; that festivities 
and merry-making should mot be enjoyed on 
this day; that the time-honoured custom of 
worshipping the birthday of Sci Ram and the 
holy day of Nag Panchami are not to he obsery— 
ed if they clash with the Moharram Festival. 
‘The prohibition against the installation of Sri 
Ganpati is particularly shocking to Hindu 
susceptibilities. Ganpati is regarded asthe pre- 
siding genius of learning and no Hindi religions 
rite ean be performed without the initial pro- 
piston of this-deity, It is also one of the 
fuost harmless of. Hindu. festivities, 

How fat these allegations are correct we 
leave it to the Paramount Power to investigate ; 
‘but we know for certain tliat there is intense 
discontent-and heart-burning among the Hindu 
population in. Hyderabad State by reason of 
the bigoted and intolerant policy whieh has been. 
mursued in religious matters by the Nizam 
doting the last six years of his administration. 


n. ` 
‘The second important allexation against the 
Nizam ig that his Hindu subjects foel an in- 
security of person and property under his 
autoctatic rule. Am investigation of the fle of 
complaints preferred to the Resident at Hydera- 
bad wouid disclose abundant material deserving 
of serious investigation at the hands of the 
Government of Indi. In. this connection 




















it ds necessary do note the fact that ir 
is most dificul for any subject vb an 
Indian State to substantiate allegations of 
ill-treatment against a pulen Tn the first 
place, there is no rile of law in am 
Indian State. An Indian antocrat can imprison 
a person for any length of time without placing. 
him before any Court of Justice. Property cun 
be confiscated by the edict of a self-willed ruler 
and there is no power in the State to call bim 
to count for such injustice: ‘The political 
officers indifferently watch the unbridled career 
of an Indian Prince and they pull him up ony 
when imperial interests are- interfered with 
"There is no public sympathy or public support 
for a man when be hus to fight sgaiüst the 
authorities of the State, Tt is dificult for him 
to secre evidence as tlie people are thoroughly. 
demoralised under the oppressivo Weight of 
antocracy, ‘The judiciary ix not às a mule 
independent and can hardly go counter to the 
known wishes of the ruler. The War misa is 
unwilling to take the toad! by accepting briefs 
froma man who has incurred the displeasure:of 
a ruling Prince and who has. the audacity to 
brave it. Alone hie has to tuke courage în both 
hands and begin to fight the zuhun of the 
despotic ruler. Unless he îs prepared to be 
wiped out of existence from the State or wales 
he is rendy to sacrifice everything near and 
dear to him le cannot vhünk of raising Any 
voice against the highchandedness of his ruler. 
There is no hope of any appeal 16 a superior 
tribunal, to public opinion or Wa the Pes. 
‘These limitwtions, therefore, imposed Wpon 3 
Subject bent upon exposing his ruler, ought 
always to be bomo in mint in weighing the 
strengtli of àny evidence adduced by amy party. 
We: do not, therefore, propase to give a eatilo- 
sue of stich grievances, Nor would it be fair t0 
make any ex-hare statements against tbe 
Nizam. ‘The proper place to” ventilate such 
grievatces is a yalidly-constitutod commission. 
We only request the Imperia) Government tò 
consider whether a prima facie case’ does that 
exist for the appointment of a Commission to 
inquire into these allegations, and ‘to this ed 
we invite the attention of the Political Depart- 
meut to the complaints made to the British 
Resident. from: time to. time during: the Tasf few 
years, 

Ote case we may cite as at example. Mr- 
Kuber sas 4 Jaligirdur of the Hyderabad State- 
On à Dasara holiday: he took part in a proces- 
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siou; as is customary. among the: Hindus on this 
occasion, He was asailod by a Mokammedan 
wlio inflicted sword-cuts, an his body sml 
disabled him, causing grievous hurt. A cas: 
was brought and the assailant was ultimately 
acquitted. After this Mr. Kuber was shot dead 
iw broad daylight in his village Investigations 
begon, The old ss 
after some time the investigation 
Deen dropped and he crime remins undetected 
Until today. Mr. Kuber was not an insignie 
ficant man, He was a rich landholder and was 
associated with am eminent family in Berur, 
cue of whose representatives je a member of 
thie Council of State; The mnrdor of such a 
man, though committed in open daylight, goes: 
undetected; and Ahe crimina) escapes with 
impunity. H this is the fate of a respectable 
citizen and a Jahgirdar, What Hkelitiond is 
there that humble folks cat receive protectia 
ox justice? 

The Nizam has been in the habit of confis- 
cating Jahgirs amd Imams of his subjects, He 
bas forcibly: taken he property of adult persons 
who are neither minors nor under any dis- 
abilities, withont auy suficient justification, A 
Targe nuniber of stich properties are now under 
the control and possession of the State 
authorities taken under the firmans issued by 
His Exalted Highness. The injury which this 
procedure. hus cavsed is irreparble and 
as ruined many families of respectability 
in the State. "he members of the families 
who uve beu tms forcibly evicted 
from their estut are often on the brink of 
starvation and are dragging out a miserable 
existence, Only a mouth ago Nawab Robi 
Nawas Jung, a brotherin-law of the Nizam, 
was arrested by the Sccunderalid quthoritics. 
extetition of a decree against him. The Nawab 
Wiis asked to show cause why he should not be 
put in eivil jail for mat paying the decreed 
amount. He pleaded poverty and sald that his 
estate worth 20 lukhs a year, had all been con- 
fiscated by the Nizam and put in the hands of 
the Sadr-ul-Molion of Paijtios. (the department. 
of the Cort of Wards); ‘These allegations 
against the Court of Wards are capable of proof 
Without entailing- any trouble. ot any reat 
expense, Ifa commission oí three independent 
iudicia] officers of the status of High Court 
Judges were appointed by the Govermnent of 
India amd if they investiguted each case of 
forfaitune or dispussession throvah the Court. o£ 























‘Wards (whieh is similar to the Star 

old), abundant evidence would be forthe 

of the rapacity, inequity and zelóntless: opptes 
sion that prevails in the Hyderabad State. 
sccthing- discontent on this point cannot 
asiagei without the appointment of such 
independent: commission, 

‘The Goversinent of India wonld be perfectly 
justified im interfering ipto the interna] affaire 
of this State whet. sich stave allegations are 
nude, The policy of the Government of Tadia 
under similar circumstances has been very 
lucily stated by Sie William Lee Warner 
the following words > “As regards the rulers ó 
the States, they must remember that they cans 
not be of the empire and yet uot of it. 
onmot enjoy the privileges and ignore the re 
Tonsibilities of the union, As members of tho. 
single political organism they owe allegiance to 
the sion ond mst shoulder their share of 
Common birden. They will sare thems 


tions Jor Ihe presersation o] their sveereientiet 
against dismemberment and for the jrrsmaliow 
cj good Government and religious toleration, 
which the King's Government har undertaken” 


qv. 

We have stated above that the Nizami Has 
confiscated property. it a ruthless and 

ed manner. "The gravity of this 
oppression may be demonstrated by cit 
aummbér of instances which speak for d 
selves. The Daily, Herald of London published) 
the story of Lady Vikar-ultmra, the widow — 
of Sir Vikutui-ntin, who, was at one time the 
Prime Minister to the Nizam. Since the weces | 
sjon to the throne of the present Nizam this 
Mily, who is the Keir to the great wèalth of der 
dussbund and a memher of the Reval Family of 
Hyderabad, has, it is alleged, been kept i 
virtual internment in ber own palace by order 
of His Exalted Highness for fear he may leave 
his territory and tuke away her extensive 
weoMh with her. Her trusted servants are 
dismissed, and her relatives, even her grand 
sons, ane’ not allowed to visit her. Inside hor 
palaco she is surrounded by a host of spies snd 
Savesdroppiers nd ontside it by cordons of 
Police. She is not even allowed to go out tor 
a drive. Her husband, who isa British sul- 
jet, is not allowed to enter the Nizam’ 
territory. 
(2) Another gluring instance prblished in 
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the Maily. Herald je that of Nawab Moinuddin 
Khan, the first cousin of the Nizam and the 
aily. son of Sir Asmanjah, a premier of thie 
State. This young man is the richest noble of 
the State, und his landed property alono bringe 
him: an ingame of £300,000 a year. In addi- 
finn to this he possesses a fine collection of 
Jewels, the value of which ros into minions, 
AI oF a sudden his property wns taken posses- 
sion of by the Nizam and placed under an 
officer called the: Controller. He is now de- 
privod of alt the comforts of lifo and- placed in 
aan, old. palace: with: his mother with am allow- 
ance of £3000 a year, 

13) A third) case is that of the Paigah 
Brothers. ‘These three brothers are the fare- 
most stong the landed atistocracy of the State, 
posscsslug property. which produces am annual 
income of ahout 24 lakhs. ‘Their estates were 
takeni possession of by the Nizam twelve years, 
ago. “The Paigais, who are reduced to poverty, 
complained to the’ Nizam about this injustice, 
A Commission was appointed. ‘Their case was 
defended by the late De. Rashbehori Ghosh. 
‘Pie Commission gnve'a verdict in their favour. 
The Nimm simply ignored the decision, and 
las continned the attachment. to. the present 
day, "To add insult to injury, the brothers 
Wore fined Rs, 23,000 eactr without any. justifi 
Catim wd without even the formality: of a trial. 

44) We showhd note also the treatment of 
Property. designated is Alia. Soltani, or grauts 
ef property conferred on individuals for merit, 
for services rendered to the State in the past. 
‘Phere ure no rules of ssceession in the case of 
these estates, which are not w permatietit free 
hold. They sre not alienable and cannot le 
Worsued by creditors in satistaction of tlie debts 
of the holders. Orders are constantly issued 
at the arbitrary discretion of the Nizam to 
declare any piece of property free from liability 
to attachnient, and this great loss is caused to 
secured creditors, Judicial decrees are set wt 
durht by frmans of the Xizam declariug such 
property to be inalienable. The absence of any 
rules or any specific legislation has caused 
Iniense lardship to many creditors who have 
advanced manoy on the security of such estates 
in the whsence af any definite prohibition. 

We hava given these instances; which tre 
typica] of many others, in order to make clear 
the magnitude of the evil. "They at least show. 
unmistakably that the complaint of unjust 
deprivation of property by the Nizam’ i not 
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confined to Hindus or Mohmmmedans, to men — 
or women, high or low. "These complaints 
have been openly made. They have mot so far 
been challenged or repudiated. ‘There can be — $ 
mo doubt that they. constitute « prim faie 
case for a Commission of Inquiry by an inde- 
pendent tribunal, Even if such complaints are 
found to be baseless it will put a stop to the 
widespread allegations which are being 
apenly in the Press, and this qyould certainly 
enhance the reputation of the Nizam, If, om > 
the otlier hand, these complaints are proved ‘to 
be trie, snd if the forfeitures, confiscations, 
tesumptions and deprivations are found te be 
utterly unwarranted, it is the duty of the Pari- 
movnt Power to protect the Nizam's subjects; 
"The Niram's government is one of personat 
mle, pure and simple, Tf he deprives his sub- 
jects of their legitimate inheritance or their 
vested rights of property, whom can they 
approach? TE he had not been protected by 
the sovereign power of the British Government, 
the aggrieved parties would, doubtless, have 
squared their account with their rulers b it 
open revolt. ‘The paramount power does mt 
ami cannot allow tis. Phe pinch of despotism 7 
is thus doubly fel. One ie fatced te ask, Who. 
are protected, sabjects or Prince? Does the 
protection extend to the misileeds and Migh 
handedness of the ruler? If this is ite moaning, 
itis indeed protection with a vengeance: If, 
on the other hand, protection means guarantee- 

ig good itovernment to the subjects of an auto 
cratic ruler and secvring their welfare; is it not 
the supreme duty of the parmmotmt power to 
interfere in the internal affairs of a State om 
behalf of its oppressed subjects? 

“The policy of non-interference, which is 
correctly represented es the policy of ‘stewing: 
in their own jules", is calculated to lead inthis 
long rim to malmiministratim whic compels 
an interference of à far more active kind, iE 
not acttal annexution”. ‘The truth of this 
Pregnant remark, made by a shrewd writer us 
Jong as 1895, is fully borne ont by the recent 
abüication at Indore We tmst that the Im- 
perial Government will not shrink from inter- 
fering in time, and will secure justice to the 
Nizam'y hapless subjects, Whatever may be 
said of other grievances, usurpation of property. 
entails cin not only pon individuals but tipos 
whole families. The grievances which we Hive 
narrated above, being purely of a civil character, 
can be easily verified by a judicial inquiry. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT POLITICAL 
SITUATION 


By Lata Laypar Rar, 


I 


The political situation in India is overhiing 
by big and dark clouds. Firstly, we have the 
communal riots which have thrown everything 
else into the shade, The Viceroy has spoken, 
and considering his antecedents, there is no 
reason to doubt his sinccrity -and. carmestriess: 
Every one in England is agreed that he is an 
absolutely honest man, without any diplomatic 
lins, wo does not lio, and does not nse words 
io conceal his real thonghts. We may, thore- 
fore, take his ütterance nt its face value unless 
sübsciquent. events give us-aty reason-to change 
our opinion. Then we have the other members 
of the Government of India, Whatever may 
be-owr opininus about their polities or their 
political actions, we can safely hope that their 
policy will be more or less determined by the 
Viceroy's attitude. 

‘Thus far we may sufely go, Peyond this 
there is suspicion and distrust. ‘Tho general 
Indian opinion tends to think that the preset 
Situation is the creation of the officials, We 
have helped it, we have aggravated it, but-the 
original design and the hand that carried into 
Setion that design, was that of the foreignor. 
The Secretary of Stato for India; the Inte 
Viceroy, and the present Viceroy, all have said 
that the belief is entirely unwarranted and that 
the officials, all over India, aro innocent of the 
charges brought against them ox æ chass ; that 
they dre absolittely impartial i their action in 
the matter of Hindu-Moslim quarrels, and that 
they are actuated bs Ehe sole desire of maintain- 
ing the scales even and furthering the interests 
of ndin. No ome cus deny that inilividal 
officials have their own individual opinions, 
Some are hissed in favour of the Muslims, 
Some. against them: So, the scales may: bi kept 
even by: same siding with them in certain paces 
ond others showing bias in favour of the 
indus at other places, The Hindus beleve 
that the whole officialdom is in conspiracy 
against them, They have some reason to think 
so. The Muslims complain of the conduct of 
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individual officials in certiin places. They may. 
also have reason for the complaint. 
remarks pertain to riots only and) leave: 
the wider question of “the favourite wife’ 
recenüy raised by Lord Olivice im the Times]. 
‘The fact remains that the frequency, the, 
intensity and the bitterness of these riots 
quarrels have relieved the officiile of & great. 
deal of worry and anxiety that was caused them 
by the popularity of the now-co-operatiou mové- 
ment. From their point of view the sitiation 
is not only safe but easy amd favonruble, ‘They 
are qiite happy and jubilant. cam now 
snip their fingers at all. "'ünalcontents' and tre. 
bele" They can not only breathe freely, Bit 
can onee more carry things in thelr own way. 
DE course, the frequency of these rots, tho. 
Government's failure to prevent them. and to. 
manage them as well as they woul wish, raises 
fresh questions and canses twm a certain 
amount of anxiety. But this anxiety is of a 
ilifferent kind, Tt does not threaten their 
Supremacy or their Government, ft pr 5 
an administrative problem. Having got rid of 
‘the real danger, they believe they will be able 
to manage this new sitwation to their satisfac 
Son. We cannot say, we have no reasot tn 
Siy, that this bloodshed, mutual butchering 
stc., pleases anybody. Tt perhaps troubles a 
great many. of them, but this trouble obviously. 
one of the kind for which they exist. Its 
always been m matter of pride with them ta be 
able to manage 315. million Tdians with so 
little friction and bloodahed amd disorder and 
disturbance. "The present trouble is only a 
passing phase. It will perhaps not last Jonger- 
than roig. Tk is possible it may: grow, and. 
it grows so much as to be incontrollabile. 
Looker at from that view, the present situation 
may be serious even for the British Imperialist- 
But our masters are confident they will manage 
it quite in time 


‘This, then, is one way òf tooking-at it, But. 
there is another that concerne ts most and at 
once. We kave burnt our boats, deserted owr 
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ship to the mercy of the waves, destroyed our 
light-houses and thrown our lifeboats into the 
sea, We are ont for letting natnre worl itself 
ont- We are in, for measuring strength and 
building up power on the concrete foundation 
laid in the mortar of our own blood and bones. 
May we-apptal for a pause to calculate our 
losses and gains? T put the losses first as they 
come first ; they fie om the-surface, can be scen 
with hare eyes and do niot need much reckon- 
img. ‘The gains, on the other kand, are, after 
all, problematie, miote ot less imaginary to be 
cafetlated and then substantiated, Personally 
1 approve of the Gandhi frame of mind The 
more you talk of unity the more disunity it 
firings in its train, ‘The thing cannot be settled 
by pacts or resolutions passed hy Unity Con- 
ferences. ‘Tlie latter are absolutely meeless 
vnless there I chine of heart on both sides 
Are therc any sigs visible of such m change 
of heart? We may panse and consider. We 
may even quietly investigate and find out. 
‘One thing fs, however, clear, that the com 
munal differeitees, political and economie fn 
their nature ani origin as T believe tben: to be, 
Wave for the present destroyed the political 
mind and deeply coloured the political horizon. 
‘The political outlook is ‘not merely gloomy oF 
dark; hope is simply noh es Of course, 
people still think im political terms, thoy talk 
aid write of politics and they conduet political 
campaigns. But rhe whole thing is lifeless and 
pititless. ‘There is no reality behind. Tt is 
mere shadow. ‘There is no zest, no zeal, and 
mo goin i Onr rulers Kave seen through the 
game, they have made up their minds about it 
and fave no fears or anxivties o that score. 
‘the burden of their pronouncements, speeches 
aii müanifestóés is clear, wmambiguona, tm- 
nistakable, “Nothing doing" sums wp si 
‘They have given up qualifying and. speaking 
conditionally. They no lotger siy "if you do 
this, we will do that." "They simply say, “we 
will do what-we will do and do it when we 
like.” "There is no pretence at compromising, 
bargaining, cajoling or even concealing their 
real ptirpose ‘behind diplomatic phrases or 
Mnmeaning words, What then should we do? 
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Litave diseuscod above the political situation 
Ph affected: ‘by the communal tension. Let us now 
examine it from the purely: political angle. I 


do not propose to indulge in criticism of what 
las been done in the past. Self-analysis is the 
most difficult of all tasks which a person 
imposes on himself. It isa rare virtus, Even 
rarer is the courage to confess mistakes and 
admit failures due to one’s own faults. Oftener 
than not even jn the most riglteots moods one: 
is inclined only to make halfconfessions, Tt 








-injures one's dignity and wounds one's amour 


propre to say that what one had siid or dane, 
was or has turned omt to be wrong. Criticism, 
specially when it is accompanied by vituperat 
five or bitter language or contempt, is rarely 
welcomed. Tt will be mo good, therefore, tu re- 
view the past rather too critically. Wet it is 
impossible to look into the futtire clearly with- 
out removing the cobwebs which have boem 
woven round the present by the past- 1 shall 
try to do it as lightly and inofensively isi T 
can, 

‘The noncooperation progmmme was a 
revolutionary programme. We were oit to 
bring about a bloodless revolution. Tt is in the 
matere of revolntionary movements to be swift 
if they succeed or to bring reaction if they 
do not. The unthor of our programme fixed a 
period of twelve months for its fruition, He 
asked for country-wide sacrifices U itake it à 
success, The idea was a noble one, nobly 
conceived and. nohl- supported. by- tlie eountey 
ac large. Tis pritics chosacieriscd i as a mad 
scheme. AN revolutionary schemes Took like 
that: The support necessary to make it A 
success was not forthcoming. Tt failed but it 
left a mentality behind which miaié it extreme- 
Jy difficult for all concerned Yo revede and retire 
rapidly. Going back was, therefore, a slow 
Process In this process, too, one had at every 
step to reconsider the present plans) with the 
principles and practices for which one lat 
stood in the past, If the leaders had ^ 
tied to do so, the people would mob hive 
followed them, As it was, even the slow pro- 
cess was, of necessity, nocompanied hy a great 
deal of bitterness and travail arising pit at 
clash of ica, plans and: ponte "Ehe fist 
stop backward was taken towards the cnid of 
1932; we are now near the end of 1936. 

‘These four years have witnessed many 
Changes. Much water fas passed tinder the 
bridges. What i the present ? We 
have parties in fh: political field which about 
most matters. (ibi alike and act afike, yet 
quarrel. and op their differences. ‘The 
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meutality Behind these thoughts und acte does 
somewhat differ. ‘The outlook also perhaps is 
a little different, but otherwise their differences 
ate really not very substantial, At every step 
ne lias to asks what will our friends say? how 
‘will our enemies react? how shall we reconcile 
this with what was said on such and such 
occasion? AIL this makcs the process of recom 
struction and readjustment dow, tedious and 
difficult. Tn the case of other nations, this 
might not uve mattered much, Hut im our 
case. it tells materially on the progress we 
would otherwise make in the task of nation- 
uikding.. 1 am one of those who believe that 
failures amd mistakes alo play their part in 
nation-building, Sometimes failures are more 
important ard more effective tham trausitory ot 
meteoric successes. What is, however, needed, 
is clarity of thought and sinity of judgment. 
We are in the tross oE a great crisis. I wonder 
if the present crisis can be compared with any- 
thing that happened before im the lifetime of 
the oldest of ms. Under the circumstances it 
behoves us to think and act nationally. Tai- 
fortunately the communal canker prevents our 
doing so, But that is not dit Even politically 
We are not thinking and acting nationally. 
Oftener than, not. party comes before the nation: 
the past raises its ghost's head and paralyses 
our thowht ad action im the present, Tn the 
hame and for the sake of vonsistency we hesitate 
to go where our present instincts and needs and, 
thoughts tend us. On one side the bogey of 
constitutional agitation, the desire for respect- 
ability. keeps us enthralled; on the other, the 
host of non-co-operation with all its conen- 
tons and implications follows us even in our 
dreams. Wo keep on shifting between co- 
operation, nan co-operation anid responsive co 
operation- 

Tn our best moments we think and act aliko. 
When Pandit Motilal was askol to join the 
Skeen Committee, he instinctively did the eight 
thing. When Mr. Jayakur was offered the High 
Court Judgeship, he Also instinctively did the 
fight thing, When Pandit Madan Mobian Moln- 
viva saw thit the best interests f tho cause 
demanded civil disobedience, he instinctively 
gid the right thing in defying the Bengal 
Magistrate's foolish and ilegal order. Why 
then thiz constant party war and this unending 
bitterness? ‘There are af course fensons—nood 
or bud—for it. Every fime an attempt is made 
for unity, these reasons are dressed up and 
































made to appear in formidable array, ‘The res 
culprit, however, is the fear of the past, Tl 
senem publie arè apt ta look with 
and distrast on those who sem tbe 
contrary w what they once preached, 
changes in thë circumstances that havo tiken 
plese matter little to then ; but the word that 
Was ence urere stinde op on all occasious 
id is produced as a witness, 
Gandhiji was invited by the Governor of 
Bombay to se him in connection with the 
Agricultural ‘Commission, He accepted the 
invitation aud went, His followers, however, 
demanded au explanation. They forgot that 





non-co-operation was fit full swing, "The con: 
vention of not secking interviews with high 
officiis and not seeing them is good under 








tances atid by all persons: The convention 
is dictated by the desire to keep 

lite pure, and free from the taint of seek- 
ing favours amd) wusing opportunities for 
personal ends. But surely there ast be some: 
in the country who could be tensted implicitly 7 
who are above temptations and can be expect- 


ed riot to play false for any price- ‘True, even, 


F 


the best may fall, But that risk hus to be. 
taken 1f mem can meet for social amenities, 
why shold they not seek amd mert cach other 


for privute conversations on public matters? 


ut im matters of this kind logie 
lesser part than feelings. And teclings c 
be injured wìth impunity- Leaders canot dét 
as they plesse, they mist not appear tO treid 
‘on the shoes of their followers. Here again the 
past stands up to paralyse the présent th 
future. Tn my bumble judgment the 
come to get out of this circle, The 
1o be wiped out so-far as it is a bar to 
thought aud action in the present, Let 
think and act in, the present and for ti 

taking only such) guidance irom the past as 
absolutely necessary. August 1026, is uot the 
August of 1920; much less is it the August of 
tgat, The policies and plans Jai. down 


P 
Augusts of 3929 and 121 were the best in on 
judgment for that time. "The times and cire 
wes have — 





cumstances have changed. We ours 
much changed. ‘The points of view M 
changed. The outlook is changed. 
then is the use of allowing tho present to be 
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paralysed by Augmst 1920 and August 1921? 
Tet ns muke a fresh start. 

Tú the name of our sacred cause and for 
the sake: of the country, let us not allow oir 
thinking to be dominated by the old phraseo- 
Jogy; if necessary we may replace it by a new 
one, Co-operation has failed ; non-ca-operation 
has gone; respousive co-operation dictates co- 
operation if there is a response from the 
Government; but. what i£ the Government does 
mot respond? Are we to sit silont and do 
nothing? Even ‘non-co-operation,’ it may be 
said, cannot sensibly be interpreted to dictate 
nou-eo-operation even if there is the desired 
change in the attitude of our rulers. The only 
formula that appears to me to be sound is ‘the 
best interests of the nation as they appear to 
wur joint wisdom at the time of decision.’ 
‘Seli:government or freedom of the country 
from foreign bureaucratic. rule is our goal, 
Nation-buiidiag in all the departments of 
histional life, However slow and tedious, is our 
weapon. 

Jt is alo true that you cannot build the 
ation on the fines you desire unless you secure 
the freedom to do so by Swaraj. At every step 
the will to be free is opposed by the Goveru- 
ment’s will to resist, Progress is necessarily 
chequered and slow: convinced of this Gandhiji 
made a supreme Hort. By this time that 
attempt has failed, Bt failure is the fase 
upon which we must build up the future, The 
nation was not wp. to mark, It was not strong 
enough for the attempt, It was not as efficient 
as it ought to have been to make the attempt 
successful, Very well we vow know at least 
that. Knowing that and also knowing that 
every attempt to be strong and efficient will be 
resisted and obstructed, what are we to do? 
Are we to give up the struggle? The Swaraj 
we want cannot be had for the asking, "The 
commimal tension has further reduced the 
Quantity and the quality of the pressure that is 
necessary to be brought on our rulers to make 
them concede our demands. ‘The saison d'etre 
Tor the offer of a-ronndstable conference: that 
existed in rozs, hes disappeared. ‘The As- 
Semmbily rexolntions of 124 and 1025, have 
fallen tat. Fen a Royal Commission will not 
De appointed before 1029, (But one may ques 
“tion whetlur this is the time to demand a 
EJ 

















to insist on it.) What 
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stay, Weave the Councils and busy 
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yourself with “constructive work. But wliere © 
is the constructive work? and which of the 
political parties ‘has hitherto shown apti- 

tade Tor n? Who ts to-do it? andiwhere M 
the money for it? What is the programme? 
What about tho Legislotures? Veu entitiot 
close them you cannot control theiti, You 
can to a certain extent watch and check then 
To some extent son can even use them. "hey. 
can do a Jot of mischief and positive hari if 
you leave them alano, What then should our 
line of action be? 








n 


Aftor 1 had written so far, L happened to. 
read a book on Parnell only recently publish- 
ed in Eughnd, (Parnell in Real Life. By 
Wm. O'Brien, "T. Fisher Unwin, London) 
Parnell Was one of the greatest nation-builders 
of modern Europe, In, an article written tor 
wards the end of 1935, the London Times 
characterised him as one of the three oute 
standing figures of the Victoriam era, two 
others being Gladstone amd Gordon, thereby 
fulfilling s prophecy which Parnell himself liad — “* 
made about the general attitude of British 
publicists towards Trish Nationalist Wailers. 
“Ii the opinion of English  stitestuien,! sald 
Parnell, “no man is good ins Ireland util be ds 
dead and buried and is unable «© strike a blow. 
for Ireland; perhaps the doy may: come when 
1 may get a good word from Bnglish statesmen 
as a moderate man—uftor I mn dead and 
buried," 

‘That is, however, by the way. ‘The pro- 
blem of Ireland in a way was very similar to 
that of India; hough it must never be ignored: 
that no two countries, no two problenis and io 
two epochs ol history can ever be exactly 
similar. Complete historical analogy i this 
out of question, The Indian Nationalist has 
learnt’ a great deal from the history of Irish 
Nationalism, imitating jt or following it even 
in some of its ghastly phases. We lave tried 
almost everything, which the: Irish Nationalists 
tried in their attempt to get free of Kuglandy 
except organised rebellion, Under Parnell's 
leadership, the British Parlament 
the greatest obistructionsist polie} ever carried 
n. with. deliberate and set purpose of obstrue- 
tion and with greater xuceess than by any one 
else in the history of British Parlament. Yet 
obstruction forthe sake of obstruction was not 
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"o a fud with him, What his biographer now 


tells us about his methods, confirm this con- 
clusion, Says Mr. William O'Brien i— 
: Farnell's policy uma neltber "constitutional nor 
"wiconstitutiónal" twit judicious combination 
of the two. The morality of nu allshee with the 
Russia of ihe. l'enjdeh days, sinl of an alliance 
with the English Whigs or Toriée was equally 
induputabte in bis eyem a the one or the 
Mer. way. for the moment the best: wenpon at 
Treland'a hand. "Tolley," "Parry" oF “met 
old" or “new'\—wvere vot ends in themeehes, 
tat varying mad shifting conditions towards the 
e parationtit end—whiel way the appiness 
cw Free Ireland, and not merely of ireland 
‘ani poetical nbetraction, lt of the concrete sen 
ani women of Ireland =+ they live vnd move in. 
4 common cowatry delitaited by Coda ia 
hand, Whatever e best for Ireland ai a 
given timete Jt “ieerate” or "estren 
Je est for er statcituen, That wna Nin supreme 
‘moral md comoiftitional vet, amd aluagh 
Fight or wrong did not change, methods did, aè 
anevitably We the Keherations of men or their 
- ‘weapons from the stone Matches to the latest 
thing in big: une 
"He asserted; m Me Tet, Ireland's plenary 
Fight ae nation, bet ipled no less surely 
a Parch ot We pation" from she aetial o tha 
Mesi. which: evnld. bo Junened or iñpoded as 
The existing generation exercied their under- 
pianding mnd decribed. thuir duty. aright: We 
troubled himaylf pot at all with wy. pretensions 
of Hugin to mark ww Moendaries to the 
tvoto of the Irii Notin; it w for 
Mm m qwestion pot of what ireland "would" 
Jut, what Ireland "conl"! im ome generation't 
short dny and according to her lighis and 
opportunities for the moment, Fis business 
384 1 rear, wot tò prate. and (oe Niring men 
Mets. asy periectibilty n 


"The Malics (n the above are mine. I would 
like iny countrymen to read and digest these 
words very exrefully. To the “Constitutiona- 
lists!" T offer the following quotations from the 
same book — 

To Le Meonuttutbonal,” hè dest postulate isa 
PconMisiion" amd Irland lus done. (Ihe 
Tudisn constitsonalis! iügbt chase India for 
Treland and then the analogy becomes com 
plete) “He practised otatruction not ot d as 
Perhaps Bigger ley did, for the joyous 
Ámpishtess “of the thing. but with a very far 










































raven purpose, Bor dit he vomiteman 
dotting without a keen disgust for tte! 
ike. Thy were the dtes Uings du 
‘inventions, and war inventions do not tand to 
be nicely timate." 

Again The twò mester keye to Parnelli s 
were obstruction in Parliament and Boycot 


both were violently imei at the wart ando 
both have inponed themselves. cx the warti 
Parliamentary obwruction as the unto 
weapon of every mitiority struggting 10. he free 
and Boyeotting i sybstitution for armaments 
as the real sanction of President Wilsons 
League ol Nations. 
Avxin "Haw. ii iam. to tearm rales of tte 
p 
Parnel’s reernits, 
the mawer. 


Parnell never made a dísguise of te fonuda- 
tional tenets of Trish agitation, “that the only 
way of winning good Saws was by breaking bail 
‘ones,’ "Politics was not an infalliable revels 
tion, nor even a science, but a high gime of 
skill with a people's happiness for the stake." 
Patel "regarded with contempt any prouts 
sion to set up this or thut particular. 
icing Ireland as o divine dogma, - 
changed from time to Hime, from. tactics 
tactics, from scheme to scheme; as the ex 
cies of the moment demanded, witli the ong 
object of gaining his goul, Considerations of 
Space forbid my entering into details, S 
must pivo one ar two further quotations, 
they are so very germano to oir situation 
are likely to be useful in setting right the pre- 
sent condition of change in our political fight 
Yurnell Ind po faite, and scarcely any preferences, 
Mt to methode, So Joug. na the cld mund Rules 
ar milelessness made it still passible fat 
Diggar to turn the Prince of Wales out of Tile 
seal over the clock to entertuin some Trish 
lady friends of his, Parnell devoted himeli to 
the Platone mysteries of Otwirnction wi tha 
fanaticism ot a mum of one idea. Tit no moner 
was that diamond mine worked ont, and Joe 
Hiiggar forced to look [or other enterbiiumeni 
hin great mantet or (aa sone thought at tba 
time). pupil in Obstruction tured out of ihe 
Stupendous popular forces precipitated, at the 
chemists say. by tie. Land: Lexgue of Devoy 
and Davi, When (he Lati Lesgür's sentence 
of death, came, De termed m the Módtent 
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Manifesto When that in tim fad ren ie 
day, he calmly adäressed himel W negotia- 
ions wih e jailers, amd Vy hit Kilmainham 
Treaty emerged with the mot lmoming paper 
‘of concesiony ever yerumg irm am Imperial 
Government by fis prisutier—eoiteetsions which 
a for the tragedy in the Phcmix Purk, umet 
Nose Uonsonicd into Home Rule » generation ago. 
‘Those who foonil i the Kibmaimhzm Treaty m 
täpitulation wither than a trinmph woot have 
repeuttil in sackeloth and ashes huil they ony 
eed awate of the state of Tatts ia which Parnell 
Tad to work his miracle When the Turnix 
‘Park tiayedy ttted itn from the bedght, Siss- 
phus set timecdt doggedly, although with 2 
Heavy beart, to soll &j ille stone again froin the 
Motion, "rhe feld of active venite with the Taw 
Tw iram, he had the nadar to ew war 
loved to Nis as had born the fietd-of conitict 
"wi be ndes ol Parliament, Fie aitisfed himi- 
Self tlt the work of prolouging in Ireland the 
Heathless war with the oppressor—lor the 
mouent Wie, most urgent, indeed the indinpens- 
nbie—might safely be left to younger or more 
fire-eyod etithiasiants he himself sontes platy 
away to hi» eyrie on the ceürinp «t Wes 
auinster io await bis luck, and it soot game it 
the Houebold Safrage HL of iBiq, wiich had 
oniy to he extended t £he "id cabin süte" lu. 
Teslang, as he speedily made Aure i mast, to 
feyolntionise tbe situation from top to: bottom 
asd deprive Poptat ol amy pretent of sn alter- 
male betwee governing Ireland as a Crown 
Cabasy oe yielding to the all but unanimous 
lat, of er representatiees- Opportuniem all, 
ihe pariste who refuse to fet therr foot res} on 
Mila dob, to solid carth will say; Mt oppor- 
tesis bot of the knineia politician, but of the 
patriot of genins who seizes tie propitious hour 
foe un adynnce for kis dinsrined stati, peaking 
vite mo it i an advatice, whimever the nest 
propitious mement arrives ‘The ald Conlie 
rover "f you are Weak, it Is mo hanim to be 
tuming" i of thie essence of wisdom for a 
"alis Mist camapt Uhdose ite weapons, and 
Pareil pever oiiire any excise Tor practising 
i 
Yo the exivémists TiN present the following : 
"Warued by the history of the pas, we know 
Whist we mast fight this battle within the limits 
DE the Constitution (meaning thereby the Con 
Gtution of Ensland). We ahali nor permit our- 
detras for am imitant 10 De tempted beyond or 
strength.” (The italics are minei) 
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‘To those impatient idealists who would i 
de te Legishiture, beams dr does mot gi 
them alb that they want, I will present 
following extract from one of Parnell’ speeches 
‘about the Irish Land Act:— 

Old Gladstone sold dug P the prettiest. 
pliment paid’ to Tie BA, thaw ft with daw 
mutts extinguish te Land Leagme, The 
arme ie wo such a sve. You 1 
well think of punting ont a fire br pouring 
pariin oit-on it, This Act won't settle 

. o0 Wuestion O[ eme domom TE pesto 
unsettle st every fiteen years, whether we 
er no. Bet so far t morte, jt eat only help 
the armers dt wi Vankrepk omexhinl ub the 
ladionbi, whieh ie mere that ge NevRetit 
pe nd It sill Bake 
the Tes only doo happy tw be puede! oat 
se am escape fromm the Texyers: Tk does noe 
sholish dendlonies, bat ji will anake Jand 
Jordism ‘guitubte Yor thie Lasiurda, 
the Ves za sos hase either t0 lay 
x others will, and erate som That 
Hinder that could deouye the 
sven have n tad nahit of talking My 
are very much obliged to yon (or 
them ot their wond- JE we had 
DN, the farmers of Kartu wonld 
erly have chased us ont of the 
we were not to wibe the best of i 
only efect wontt pe tat it wouk be 
spie of ma Nat thit the undurdn wonld get 
colt with half the reduitiots we čati, 
homing, knoet out of these Land Comais 
ions," 
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In the Tight of observations made by më in 
the Grst two sections anil the quotations givet 
in the third, T would beg of the political feeders 
of Tadia to conte to an understumding as to the 
actua] work to be dame im the nest three years, 
notil the coming of the Royal, Comtnission tor 
ati examination of the working of ie *Constitu- 
tion." Are we, or are we not 
next three years are very important in ‘the 
political history of otr country? T think ther 
may to a considerable extent determing oT 
future. But we have first to find out the items 
of work about which there is no difference 
cither herween Swarajists and non-Swarajists, OY 
between Hindus and Mustims, Tet us 5° 
what these items can be. e 
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(2) AM of us, I suppose, are agreed that 
the Army stionld he Tndianised as soon as is 
possible. There can be no real Swaraj without 
an Indian Army manned and officered alitiost 
exelnsively by Indians, In ‘Army’ J am it- 
clüding all that is needed for the defence of 
he country—nnvy, air force, dmi the mani 
facture af all kinds ef arms and ammunition. 
The Government experts have told us off and 
om that this cunuot be dove within our life- 
fime. We cannot accept their-ststcmenis ard 
declarations as final. The Sieen Committee will 
live to say something on the subject. Tt is u 
pity, and a great pity, that Pandit Moti Lal shall 
hot be in a position 1o:put on record his views. 
om the subject. It was instinctively Ihe right 
thing for him to accept a seat on thut Com- 
mittee, und it was extremely anfortiinate that 
the sensitivencss of those who are wedded to 
words and phrases, forms and formulae, shoul 
have in a way compelled him to resign that 
seat. ‘Those who congratulated: biti on that 
sicp dil not coünt the cost. ‘They were too 
short-sighted to understand and realise the valne 
ai a Moti Lal on that Committee as one whi 
should have taken part iu studying the question 
der various countries of rhe world án in writing 
its. final Report. We have lost) tht chance. 
‘There are met on the Conimittee, however, who 
are expected to rise equal to the-oceasion smd 
place on record. their reat thoughts and senti- 
ments about the steps that are necessary. to be 
taken to, Indianise the Indian Army within » 
reasonable period of time. ‘The policy of the 
Government of India in the Indianisation of the 
Army will really be the neid test of their sinice- 
riy to eventually see ns as a self-governed 
dominion. A united and a firm stand i the 
mattor is absolutely necessary. And iF bave 
road the people's mind aright there wre no difter- 
ences heme among the different sections of our 
people, ‘There are no political or communal 
divisions abont it. In the other services of the 
Shite, the Muslims believe they had not a good 
start: Here they are already oceupying a posi- 
tion of advantage and no Hindu grudges thom 
that position, his then is preeminently- à 
question on which: we nl fecl alike ond relating. 
to which we should tike a firmi and united 
stand. The Report of the Steen Committee 
will be ottt before the year is ended aud the 
Assembly will haye ta rocon its vote on it in 
January of February. 

(2) Next in importance is the question of 















































Finance. Give us the Army aud! the 
th lay down the country's fiscal and curr 
policy, and Swaraj is nchioved. Sound fitianes 
depends om a sound currency system. The 
salus of a country's coins in the intemationa 
market determines its solvency. On it 
its industrial and economie prosperity, 
Currency. Commission's Hepert is out, and < 
of our distingttished countrymen’ (Sir Pa 
shottamdas ‘Thakurdas). hes not agreed with. 
the majority on two important mutters—the ti 
of exchange and the question of a new R 
Bank. The country has to make up its 
as to whether it will adopt the Report of 
majority or support the Note of Dissent. * 
question is an extremely ticklish one, 
not De handled by déemagogues or 
A thoughtful debate will be mcedod to safe. 
Riard ihe comtry’s interests, and e 
expert talent of the nation will be noede to 
tecet the test expert talent on the other Bde. 
We are not barren of this talent, but it is not 
confined to any particular party- It must. 
sought for and placed iq a position ime the 
Assembly to take care of the interests o 
country. Tt will not do to have one or two: 
to des and fle rest to follow by "yes" 
Maca 
_ (3). Then there i a third question 
is likely to come yp before the next 4 
1t will bo tlie Report of the Royal Cone 
ulture. We do nob know wh 
Commision is likely to do. Tts terms of 
ference wre extremely marrow; its ti 
extremely unsatisfactory, yet whatever 
Feport, it can make or mar the future of our 
agricultural industry. Agriculture is our prin 
cipal industry. More than four-fifths of 0 
population live on it, While it is absolutely 
necessary that manufactures should be. 
eneonraged and developed and. ihe country 
should net be leit to depend exclusively: « 
Agriculture, it is equally necessary that agric 











ture be not neglected amd that this p 
nien U. S; A, im Cnnada, in Rusa, in 
science, We do not-want tn let our tw p 
same time we do not want and cannot 


industry of our country should receive all the 
advantages which agriculture in other conne 
Broil, in Argentine, Ín Australia—ia rë 
from the discoveries’ aud inventions of t i 
duce go t6 otber countries for being manufac 
tured there to such a targe extent, but at the 
to import maw produce of other cozntries hecagse 4 
a 
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it is better in quality and more suitable for 
manufacturers. 

"There arc other questions too which require 
the immediate attention of our Legislators, nay 
ol ali public men, Several of them are such as 
deserve Jo be placed on the topmost shelf in 
tho cupboard of a nation’s problems: ‘They 
must be looked to first, even before we cam 
Ihave a good army and a sound fiscal system, 
‘hoy are education, health and lwbour, AN 
these matters are very mich interdependent, 
They are tied wp, one with the other, one telling 
‘om the other. 

(i) ‘The problem of education has many 
sides, First, there is the question of Compul- 
sory Primary Education with its necessary off- 
shoots—the questions of time, period and 
vüricwhum. How to make it useful and 
creative, so that it may help us in adding to 
the physical, intellectual, occupational end 
econamic efficiency of the nation, The present 
system is bad, It is inadequate, wasteful, even 
harmful in certain respects and one-sided, Tt 
must be changed, ‘Then there is the question 
of secondary education, big with similar issues, 
als that of University education with its grow- 
ing army or inefficient, halfeducated,. sickly 
and exhausted H.A.s and M.A. s. Tt ds no- 
thing but stupidity of vanity that Jeads us on 
Ww adil to their wumbers hy establishing more 
and more Arts Colleges, official and tion official 
How to turu tho tide and what to substitute 
for it, is one of the greatest problems of the 
day- What to do with eur boys, and how to 
‘bring education home to our girls, ure questions 
which hnt every thinking patriot even in 
stumbers. They tab him of his sleep and rest. 
Tn oir owt amateurish way we have tried 
several experiments, the last one being a part 
‘of our tion-co-operation programme. A big 
+18" jg written on all these attempts, We have 
miiltiplied the troubles of our youths, without 
doing much good and bringing much relief, 
Our best private eolleges still glory im the 
number of their “passes!* in the Matriculation, 
HA, and B.A. and Honours courses. ‘their 
reat pride is in the number of scholarships won 
by their scholars, ‘They never give a thought 
an to what these scholarly boys will do after 
they have finished their college courses, Their 
one idle is to let them pass with distinction— 
and them the deluge! But the worst of it is 
that when some of these colleges do make a 
provision for a different kind of education, the 

















boys do not take to it, and the attempt has — €. 


to be abandoned in disgust. What is. the 
reason? Have we done sufficient propaganda 
to educate the parents, who, after ally are re 
ponsible to a great extent as to what theie boys 
should study? We have prated a great deal 
about national education, we have talked of it 
ad mauseum. But in practice the only idem af 
national education we have given to the people 
is that of an education in institutions not con= 
ducted or managed or aided by the Government 
and not affiliated to rhe Universities. National 
cducatión has so far meant education bn inferior- 
le manned, inferiorly oquippod, inadequately 
financed and inoficiently managed institutions. 
Some of our best micn—best from the point of 
view of intellect as well as of character—hive 
sacrificed themselves at the altar of national 
education, ‘They have given up beilliant 
careers and promising. prospects for the sake ot 
national service in this Tine., But with what 
result? To be stranded today for bread amd 
butter and to find their pupils also adding to 
the list of the edticated unemployed. Some 
‘cats axo, on ty return from America, I said 
that tbere conid be no national education with 
ont a national state. Tt is true today as it was 
thet, We have attempted und failed, We 
have experimented without any success, We 
shaM never have a sound, and eficient and satis- 
fying system of education unless we Inve a 
national Stata; but, in the meantime, we need 
not boycott the opportunities thut may bë avail- 
able to ínfnence the State: (non-mtional as it 
is) to provide for a better and a more satisfying. 
education, Tam of opinion that in this respect 
our conduct during tre last five yours has beun 
criminal. It is trav tliat some of us may prežet 
to see emir people rerain wheiducsted rather 
get the demaralising and unsatisfying dnes- 
Min they nt present reeelve in State-aided. aid. 
tesmanaged amd ( 
tions, But that practically. lewis nowbere. 
People will not boycott school and colleges. 
‘ery well, then, why not du the best. you. cat 
to improve them. 

The problem of the unemployment vf our 
educated young men is an immédiate problem- 
The Covernmont is rather indifferent to it. Tt 
still coutinues to import skilled Tabaur from. the 
British Ides. ‘They think onr boys are not 
efficient or not 20 goodas those they. import, 
We deny the charge. But even if there be 
some element of truth in it, who is responsible 
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for this state of things? Whose fult is that? 
Surely, uot of the boys of parents, ‘The res 
potisibility is mainly, if uot exclusively, of the 
State whieh docs not make a proper provision 
for them. ‘The parvuts sometimes sell. their 
Tütrmony, involve themselves iu debt, give 
away ull thoy have, sacrifice theif own health 
and comfort in order to give their children the 
best education, They tear them ín tender 
‘years from their bosom and send them to fare 
off lands ami climes and societies—strange 








MR. F. W. PETHICK-LAWRENCE : 
M, P. IN INDIA, 


Frederick William Pethick-Lawrence who 
with fiis wife is now on a visit to India is best 
known for his vigurons sivocaey of Woman 
Stiffrage, and for his active association with 
Labour and intertintionalism, 

Bora ini December, 1871, he went to Rtow 
i 1885 and inv January, 1801 became Captain 
of the Oppidaus, From there e went fo 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and became 
"Rosrtly Wrans He also obtained 
first class in 
awarded — the 
Mathomutics in 1896 and the Adam Smith prizo 
for an essay on ‘Local Variations in Wages"? 
in 1807, Tn the same veur he was cleeted 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Combridge. He 
was also President of the Cambridge Union 
Dehating Soviety in 1860, od played: billiards 









for the University in the mately oguinst 
‘Oxtord. 
After leaving Cambridge, Mr. Pethick= 


Lawrenée made a tour of the world, He 
Visited: India twenty-seven years ngo. and. pro- 
weeded to Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, Japan, ond the United States. On his 
return fo Hsiang took up his residence nt 
Mansfield House, the well-known University: 
Settlement in Canning Town, and devoted thim- 
self to the study of Labour conditions, For 
Two years hc took un active part im the life of 
fhe Settlement in every field. Having been 
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lands, strange. sovietics, strange 

strange and strong temptations, ‘They. 
mim the risk: of losing them far ever. Yet when 
they come Back, what do they find? that all the 
prizes of life ure’ reserved for others. ‘They 
cannot even pet the bare means of suh 
unless they humiliate themselves and bat 
to an extent ani in a manner that uimans them — 
and unfits them totally for the service of their 
people, A 
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culled 10 the Bor in 2699; he sometimes sal as 
“poor Man's Lawyer" 10 give legal advice ta 
sl who applied for it, He ale. assisted) 
Settlement Work by financial help, pa 
in tbe building of the Boy's Chub and 
Women's Hospital. In 1900 he wae. appoit 
as Dunkin, Profesor at Manchester Co 
Oxford and lectured there during the year om 
social questions, He alsa coutribited an essay. 
on “Housing™t to w Book untitled “The H 
of Mie Empire" put together by a mumber f — 
Cambridge men. In that essay he skutched it 
the policy of town planning, a policy which: has 
since received oMeiul recognition and: support: 
Meanwhile ho had. been elected as the 
Unionist candidate for North Lambeth, but aft 
a ful) study of the South African problem min 
a visit to that country, he found himself s 
opposition to the views of the Unionist P 
and retired from the candidature, He b 
associated with Mis. Emily Hobhouse n 
exposing the scandals of the " 
camps for women and children in South. Africa 
and served as Honorary Secretary of the South - 
‘African Women's and Children's Distros» Fund, 
In toot Mr, Pethick-Lawrence obtained m 
controlling interest in the London Evening 
Paper, the Echo, and a little Tater became the 
editor himself. He took a leading part Wr 
opposing Chinese Labour in the South African: 
mins, and in resisting: tari’ reform. When — 
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the new Labour Party was formed he threw in 
dis lot with it and gave to it the support of 
the Beko alone among London daily journals, 
When the paper was wound p in 1905, he paid 
the creditors himself and gave to the staff out 
of his own pocket two or three months" salary 
in view of the ubrupt termination of their agree- 
menta. From t904 to 1908 he was joint editor 
of the "Reformers' Year Hook," From 1905 
do 1907 he wus the editor of “The Labour 
Record and Review." At the 1996 election he 
^ad one of two offers of safe Liberal seats but 
reflised to consider them on the ground of his 
aiherenee to the Labour Party, About this 
tine he became n member of the I, L. P. 

Meunwhile, in rco he Rad marri 
Emmeline Pethick, the President of the 
Esperce Working Giris Ciub which is well 
Kriown for its production of the Olt Tinglish 
songs and Morrish Dances, "he Wedding took. 
place im the publie Hall, Canning Town, and 
ns attended by the men of the Matisficld House 
Men's Club, the old Women of St, Banoras 
WMorkhowse and Mr. Lloyd George, then m 
radical M. P. best known for his opposition to 
the Boer War. 

When the new movement among women 
found an expression in i906 Mr. amd Mts 
Pothick-Lawrence identified themselves with 
the thilitant party. Among many activities in 
connection with the Wi S. P. U. Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence organised the monster demonstration 
in Hyde Parkin 1o08 and founded and edited 
the paper "Votes for Women," He also wrote 
the book Women's Fight for the Vote," In 
3912 he was prosechted for conspitacy in con- 
Section witlicone af tlre militant demonstrari 
The jury returned a verdict of "Guilty" addi 
& rider referting tw the “purity of motive’ of 
the defendant: He was sentenced to nine 
months! imprisonment and ordered to pay the 
cost of tbe prosecution. He-wns transferred to 
‘the first division in prison after an international 
petition. He adopted the hunger m sympathy 
with other suffrage prisoners whe were not given 
first divisinn treatment. He was forcibly fod 
for six days and released. On’ his continued 
refusal to pay. the Government cost of the pro- 
scettion his House was sold up amd he was made 
bankrupt, his baskrüptcy being subsequently 
antitlled: Mr. Pethick-Lawrence — disagresd 
with the subsequent change of policy of the 
W, S P. U. to more violent methods and 
together with hie wife severed his coungesion 
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with Mrs, Poukhurst contiming to edir the 
paper "Votes for Women"? and to take part in’ 
the Women Salfrage Movement until the out- 
break of the great war, 

Since then Mr. Pethick-Lawrence fas devot= 
ed himself to the Labour Movement and to, 
Internationa! questions. He became Han. 
‘Treasurer of the Union of Democratic Control 
and spoke in favour of the principles of 
iom at several meetings, in spine cams 
g violent treatment frotü am organiset 
eppostion, In April, ror; he contested un- 
ssecessfully the constituency of Sonth Aberdeett 
on behalf of a policy of peace by negotiation, 

In 1918 he wrote « hook wlvising w levy on 
Capital as a means of petting rid of Uie war 
debt, His policy was subsequently adopted by 
the Labottr Party at the general clection und js 
on their programme to-day. "The Labour Party. 
iso adopted the proposal for pensions for 

lowed others brought tw! their attention hy 
Mrs, Pethick-Lawrence. 

Mr, Pethick-Lawrence tins written books oft 
ion in Wages", “Women’s Fight 
NAE on Cupital 
Prices. Rive wd. Fall", "Unemployment?" 
Nationa) Debt", and many pamphlets om. sociali. 
ernatianat and women’s questions. 
He is well-known as 9 lecturer of the Independ 
ent Labour Party and other bodies all over tha 
country. He is a member of thu Royal Statis 
tical Society, and of the Royal Acro Club and 
1017 Club, He hus made a special study of the 
currency question anit was the principal oipo 
ment of the tima and method of reint 
of gold standard in Euglond in sosy 
his stay in India be trikes a study of thie mail 
facts of the currency proceedings. 

At the general election m November 1922. 
Mr. Pethick-Lawrence contesta South Taling- 
Yon as a Labour candidate, the result being 
Conservative 7877, Liberal 65s, Lübour 66M 
In December 1933 We foughi West. Leicester 
having as his Liberal opponent Mr, Winston 
Churchill. "be result which excited, vonsidér- 
alle interest in te comntrg was as follows :— 


F. W. PethickLawrenee (Labour) — 13/6 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churehillt (Liberal) — de 
AL Instone (Conservative) 7 
In the generi] election October 1924 Mr: 

Pehick-Lawrence had to face 2 “pact!” betwee? 

Liberals and Conservatives: who agreed to put 

UP a single candidate thins in the form of 













































A REJOINDER ON SEYAR.ULMUSANNIFIN: A COMMUNICATION 


Professor. Gerothwohl. The result 
follows : — 
F, W, Pethick-Lawrence (Labour) 


Prof. Gerothwoht (Liberal) 15,310 


Mr, Pothick-Lawrence is a keen lawn tennis 
player and. billiards player amd has wou many 
prizes in Lawn tennis tournan 

Shortly before leaving for In 


was as 


16,047. 















‘ago He and fis wife celebrated their Silver 
Wedding. At a dinner given in their 
messages were received from Mr. Ramsey: 
MacDonald, Mr. Lloyd George aud Mf, 
Bernard Shaw, 


Mr. Pethick-Lawrence hus many friends-im 
India both among his own countrymen and 
among Indians. 





A REJOINDER ON SEYAR-UL-MUSANNIFIN : 
A COMMUNICATION. 


By Mr, Monn, YAHYA TANIA, B.A, LLB. 


In a review ob my book ‘Seyarul- 
Musunnifin’ published inthe July number of 
the Minddstan Review, the reviewer has been 
kind enough to commend it asa first attempt in 
breaking tew ground, but be has laid two 
charges against me, vis, (3) T tuwe ot 
acknowledged the books from which 1 have 
taken quotations, and (a) that T have not 
properly collected and sifted my material, T 
trust you will permit me to defend myself. 

‘As to the first charge T will only say that 
a glance at pn. 35, 88 aml 182 of my 
book will churiy show that I bave frocly 
acknowledged both Ab-i-Mayat and Yadgari- 
Ghalib respectively. Of course, E have not 
followed the English method of Research 
Scholars in giving references to pages aud lines 
ju footuotes as I did uot think ihe method 
suitable to Urdu writings, So far as halib’. 
goes I have compressed 300 pages of Yadgat 
into about jo pages and naturally although 
many words must he the same T could not copy 
out pages after pages. But for these books I 
am afraid we would have been the losers of 
much important and standard material. 

I intend to give a bibliography vf books 
consulted with the second volume which will 





























` 
show the material used by me. As to tlie 
amomnt of material available I believe it with 
be freely acknowledged that material de 
conspicuous by its absence. Good libraries of. 
Urdu are far to seek, Tt would be a grand day: 
for Urdw if the same amount of material 
available as in Raglish, Not onty this, pat 1 
have not received even the help L begged for: 
For instance, T asked M. Inuyat-Ullati; tus son 
of Moulvi Zaka-Ullah, :Stnmsul Ulimi, for 
material for bs distinguished father's lfe Dut 
Was mot by a blunt refusal: ‘Tho Tate Pandit 
Brij Narain Chakbast was: af ‘hed for help 
iu regard to Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar's life 
but in vain. Instances could be multiplied, 
As to the sifting of material, of course, the 
public is the best judge. But T would be under 
a great debt of gratitude to any gentlómm, 
Wh could help me in getting. sufficient 
material, The next volume will contain the 
third period from. x85; to rot4 and T would 
like to do my: tttmost to make it above reproach, 








Monn. VANYA TANHA BA, LiB 
Pleader, 
Ghaziabad, 








A KASHMIRI BOAT SONG, 


By Apt K. Serr. 


© row, brothers, row—row tx to the Dal, 

‘Through the swaying tris, the ivory lilies and (he moliars lal 
'O row, brothers, row—row us on the waters of the Dal, 
‘Towards the tremulous Jotus and Nishat's fatticod mahal 


Speed, O softly speed, my doonga, 

Vonder to the lotus, pale pink and shimmeting white, 
Whose choking scent bewilders the beautiful Fatima 
And who Hash aud sway in the pale moonlight. 





Soltly, softly to the gardens of the noble Nishat we slide, 

‘thou! Nishat! with thy wondrous flowery of all tues, 

And thy latticed mail, purple and white, where once Jehingit's Vizier did ubide, 
With thy perfunied blossoms of reds and golds and blues! 


Sweet Shalimar! we come to thee, to hear the vague whispers that thy: whispering 
waters make! 

In thy frescocd pavilions and marbled halts, all shimmering and pale white, 

Lovers sit anid enraptured with love's sweet sonig, they fiery kisses give und take 

‘On this night of love aud ife, this niitht of the pale moonlight. 


urn ye, © brothers, to Akbar’s old fort, 

Looming o'erliead like a ghost, 

‘Thy witch-towers are empty, thy caverns reek with dirt, O Hari Prubat] 
Thy mosaiced arches, carved, ure broken and all thy splendour lost, 


O row, brothers, row us'back to Srinnga? town, 

Swiftly, to the ghats, swiftly speed, my doonga, 

Where the ziharets ond the temples, side by side abound, 
Gently, gently, dance on the Jhelum, waters, O my doonga | 
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A PICTURE ALBUM OF JAHANGIR.* 


Dy Me, N. C, Ments, r&s: 


“A lucky accident lias been responsible for 
the discovery of ‘an important monument of 
Indian miniature painting’ which appears to 
bave come to the Prussian library mt Berlin 
during the sixties of the last century from the 
collection of Heinrich Hmgseh Pasha who ac- 
quired it in Persia, The album wes briefiy 
noticed by Weber in 1868 and thereafter tay 
ignored im te may department of the library 
fill. the present day. How such a precious 
portfolio of 2s pages migrated lo Persia, cmn 
only be conjectured, "The pictutes appesr to 
kave been pet together between 1600 and 1618 
amd it was in 1678 that. Mirza. Barkuhdar "Alum. 
deaded the Moghul embassy to the court of 
Tron. Bishan Das the eciebrated painter was 
‘also sent with him to tke the likenesses of 
Slnh Abbas-and his family. Ie it possible that 
the album was- one of the gifts of Jahangir to 
^is royal brother the king of Irun through the 
envoy Khan "Alam? Whatever. may have been 
its vicissitudes during its history of over thres 
centuries, it is wow without doubt thu most 
precies portfolio of Inlian picttres in Gerntan 
possession. 


‘The peculiar value of the album consists in. 
the magnificent series «f border pictures paluted 
m a gold back-ground, whieh are absolutely 
wiique in their perfection, Gold painting for 
border-decoration — was first introduced in 
Western Turkistin during the fifteenth century 
as an embeliishiment for. costly Mss, written by 
famous ealligraphists of the 
spread from Toklura [o Persia and from there 
to the Mogliit Court infrequently the 
marginal decoration nmi! mounting o£ tte picture 
were the werk of fw or more hands and it is 
known Hut several artists such ns Dalat the 
elder specialised in this art only during thc 
tine of Akbar and thereafter, "To such a pitch 
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of perfection was this art brought that ofteit the 
contral picture was altogether overshadowed by. 
the gorgeous work of the calligrapliist, the illu-- 
minator and the nidtuiter, There are many 
Mastrations of this in the album of Johangie 
which. are  splendülly reproduced fii the: 
Indizn Hook Painting. “The lundeeupe woth 
iy gold Tridiau ink serves merely asa bagte 
ground for figure compositions of extractdiinere 
complexity, taken purty from le, parity 
invented, of convehtionalieed from foreign 
ures. Prom a technical point of view it ja 
important to remember thut the moster to Wham 
pese subjects weru given, firat skelehed hem 
lightly om to the empty border in carefully — | 
spacod disiibuBón. "Pe Kee dewshes, mud | 
rocks, obyiowsly: subordinate, were added by the 
illuminator, and brought into conuection with 
the figures in the foregrommd, and only then 
the colouring of thc latter was brought to. 
completions" Face und hands ate worked tp to 
the highest individuality: in stilfül and. varying. 
shades of flesiititts! "The range nf subjects 
these marginal paititings fs as extensive as The 
superb versatility of the artists themseives, 
Hunting scenes, unists polishing papet and 
aenully engsgol iy painting, nets, muse 
parties, modest picnics in the woods, visits to 
pions hermits, gallweblowred binds, E 
scenes from animal lifo, ducle—are ull there, 
A good many- of the horder paintings urë- 
Govardhan—one of the masters who worked 
shtring the reign of Jahangir and his successot, 
‘Large prominent single figures are outliagd iat) 
Hight colonre on a thin gold background. ‘The: 
doces are riot always carefully drawn, and never, 
*haded, while occüsiosily Europeas snbjects. 
freely adopted from engravings are intere 
spere! Some of the birds and animal stiufies — 
may be by Ustad Mansur, Manoshalir, Mohit 
mad Nadir mid Manohar. "The most interest 
ing are, however, the plaglarists ve wiaptatiotie 
froin. Entopean engravings specially of Albert 
Dürer copies of- whieh were brought by the 
Testiits to tbe Moghn! Conri. A good many of 
the hunting scenes were borrowed from Flemish 
pictures. While the principal interest of the 
artists was in Christian theology, they did not 
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con&se themselves merely tò the pictorial 
presentation of biblical stories. "They borrowed 
their material from the engravings wliich were 
then fashionable at the Moghul Court: ‘The 
true nature of the engravings, however, does not 
scemi to have been properly understood, for the 
proofs of them were treated notas prints but 
ani original designs worthy, of border decoration 
hy the: foremost Moghul painters of the day 
and of a place alongside thòir original crentions 
jn the same album, But it is all the same a testi- 
mony to their taste that they should have chosen 
for imitation the work of master like Albert 
Dürer: "to whom things came as visions and 
whese natural language was the language of 
symbolism, lu the words of Sir Frederic 
Weiinore ‘to Hive witli Dürer's prits.. ..is t0 
live with the work of the finest intellects and 
‘of the most amply trained hands” Most of the 
prints in the album belong to ‘the Antwerp 
scliool which was mt the height of its prodnc- 
tiveness towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and sprend its engravines broadast. "he 
frequency as well as the general high standard 
‘of technical achievement with which the 
subjects of Christian theology have been 
treated, are an index of the briskness ol 
exchange of Indian amd. European standards of 
art during the rcigu of Akbar and Jalangir. 
JÈ is now. known that Jahangit went even so 
far as to decorate liis father's tomb ot Sikandra 
With Christian frescoes, Mauncci saw them 
shortly before their destruction by. Auraigzeb 
who had them covered over with whitewash, 
Tho Venetian traveller noted that there was a 
“holy cpucifiz delineated a the wall, on the 
xight hand. oi the emncifix the image ol Our 
"Lady with the infant Jesus in her arme, while 
vm the left was Saint Ignatius, lie; whole 
delineated, Tu the ceiling of the done wora 
great angele mid cherubin and many other 
painted figures, ‘There were also many censent 
Which were lighted every day..." ‘The vein of 
mysticism was Inherent in the princes of the 
‘Timuttid dynasty and consequently we find the 
great Jalauddin Akbar requesting the Portuguese 
authorities at Goa in 15:8 A.D.—fonr yours 
afore the proclamation of his own doctrine of 
Din-itahi to send him ‘some missionaries who 
shall bring with them holy books especially the 
gospels, which I carnestly desife to widerstand 
and from which T hope to gain the greatest 
comfort. In i59 he again wrote for more 
missionaries “from those holy teachings, I hope 














to be brought again from death unto life, as the 
Lord Jesus Christ came to earth from Heaven 
end mide many from death unto life’, The 
third Jesuit mission beaded by geronimo Xavier 
was treated with such extraordinary courtesy 
that they were allowed a seat even on the 
imperial mosnad or carpet which ustatly had 
only been occupied by the crown-prince and the 
emperor himself. Jahangir inherited! his 
father’s interest in Christiat and Father 
Guerreiro mentions im 1609 Wat "fle King 
manifested always much Jove towards Christ our 
lord, He wonld speak with great boldness in 
favour of the use of images, though they be 
very unpopular with the Moors, And so, on 
coming from Lahore, he found his palaces of 
Agra well decorated and painted over with 
sundry pictures; which liad already been made, 
and others which were being executed, inside 
as well as ontsiik a zaramda where he comes. 
to sit daily to be seen by the people. Nearly. 
all these paintings bore on sacred. subjects ; for 
on the ceiling ond in the middle of it was 
Painted an image of Christ our Lord, very 
artistically done, with a halo ad a circle of 
Angels, ad an the wall there were soine saints 

minjature, as St. John the Raptist, St- 
nthony, St, Bernardino, srl ttbers, us also. 
some womeit Saints" "Ch each side of the 
window there ate three of them, and ahnve 
them, ou the right, is paltited Christ our Dori, 
holding the orb im. his hand; to (he left, the 
Virgin our Lady, copied in life sive from the 
painting of Saint Luke. On the sides of these 
images are others of various saints placed as if. 
in prayer, And, at tlie window where the king: 
sits is mde in the form nf a niche, and painted 
all over, he had ‘his, two sons painted very. 
ziehly in fall length om the sane wall, Above 
nie of his ms fev miitiature figure of Christ 
our Lord, aud a Father of the Society with a 
book in his kand; above the other is seet the 
Virgin our Lady. Within Wie cavity of the 
niche'are the pictures of St. Panl, St- Gregory, 
amd St Ambrose. Tt is a tistter of much 
consolation to the Fathers when they are wait- 
ing there upon the king to recite their rosaty 
before the image of the Virgin our Lady, and to. 
commend themselves to Christ our Lord. When- 
ever the Moors see the pictures thev are 
astonished, whereas the Fathers return many 
thanks to God seing thus exposed to the 
public gaze, in the palace of an inüdel king, 
the images of Christ onr Lord, of the Virgin 
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our Lady, aud of his Saints; for truly it looks 
more Hike the.caranda of a pious-and Catholic 
kinig that thet af a Moor. In the interior of 
the palaces, the paintings which sre oa thé 
walls of the hulls and on the ceiling of them 
ail, represent-mysteries of Christ our Lord, and 
scenes from the scts of the Aposties, taken from: 
their Tife; whioh the Fathers had given him, 
sanna, and varjous oter 
hy-the king hinm 
self without anyone speaking to him nbout it. 
From the pictures which he bas, e chooser 
Mimisell ihe fügwres which are tobe painted, 
enjoining en the Painters to go and lesrn from 
the Fathers what colowes they should use Jor 
the xarments of each figure. wad that Mey 
should uot depart a little from what they tell 
them. This js u painful eyesore to the Moors, 
They are so averse to pictures that they do not 
suffer to be represented those of their own 
faith whom they look upon as saints, much less 
thoso‘of the Cliristian faith whieb they so much 
dislike. "Plie king bud executed a jarze paint- 
ing of Christ at the Piltar in imitation ofa 
picture! 

The miniature im the royal album of 
Jahongir will, therefore, form a part oi the 
fashionable Christianity mnch affected by the 
royalty: as a sort of a half serions comedy. 

Tf the border paintimgs, thotgls comprisitir 
m-large variety nF subjects, are principally from. 
ils brush of a few masters, the portraits 
represent all the phases of Mozil art from ite 
beginning to its highest development. A 
couple of pictures betray the Persian infiuence. 
Bur the large majority are absolutely Indian, 
One of the most interesting portraits is that of 
Jim Jassi, one of the ancestors of the present 
Jim Ranjit Singhji of Jamnagar 
is signed Shahih Jam Ragim ? 
and may be said. to be the only wnthentic 
Portrait by Abul Hasan Nadir-az Zaman, whom 
Jahangir regarded as the faremost painter of his 
tout. A. couple of pictures are from the 
brush of Bishan Das. A very interesting picce 
of self-portraiture is by Keshnen Dasa, ait artist 
of the reign of Akbar, ‘The picture bears am. 
inscription in Hind? which says ‘Tong tive the 
Padshah Jalaluddin Aihat, Samvat 2696 (—rs00 
A.D.) on thio gth of the bright half of Pansha 
written by Keshava Dasa, the painter”?.® 
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Among the calligraptists are 
‘Mir Ali At-katib of Mashibad [died jn; 
i520 A-Dj—one of the greatest 


authority. 
and Sultan Ai AL-Mashlindi his master. The 
Mir Alis are frequentiy confused in this: 
Most of the writings signed by Faqir Mir AN 
found in varions libraries in India are From 
pen of Mir AH Alkatib of Mashhad- 

‘The pictures-in the albmm: apart from t 
extraordinary valto froin thè aesthetic poin 
view are no less valitable as trustworthy. 
of contemporary Wie duri the reign 
Jahangir. Fhe enstoms, the manners, 
Costume, the amusement of a bye-gone age 
Xue brought before ns in a series of dazetin 


volumes fully worthy of the original 
and the volume by Kuhnel und Goote with ifs 
26 plates ia colour is perhaps the finest of te 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 
By Me. C- Havavspana Rao, nt 


A volumo of this kind has been u want folt 
fora loug time now. M. Dodwell descrecs 
accordingly to be congrattated on the a 
readable book be has produced ona subject of 
the very ré imperia. “We fans ret 

in a spirit of admiration, though wit 
Seal eye- Paris of Book. I. might have 
wriftes) by an ardent Congressman : so 
thouable is the mater jn it and the manner 
which it has been presente A rectirring 
thought in them is this: that during the half 


century "that has elapsed the control 


t 


Subadar or ‘Turafiar. Mr, Dodwell reiterates 
the fact but so far ss wu can see, he does ft 
analyze the position. except in m general way 
His chapter on Administextivo Policy. (Book 1 
Chapter HD sketches ths conditions tit fed 
to this csntralizntion but does nut indicate 
suheiesty defntely how the District Oficer 
los this position as the result of. the policy 
pursued We do not se amang thë books 
consulted by him any reference to Trévelyan's 
well-known book The Compelition-Wallah. If 
he bad consulted it; he would have seen the 
why and the wherefore of this position. If fie 
hal rag Me LeFonu's charmin Salem 
Manual or Ihe still carier Dyak's Salm: 4 
Cellsclemié, he. wouM| have. more clearly 
grasped The conditions inden which this ten- 
dehey to cemmalizatim anit towards inane 
cxatication âri exhibito itelt, "The fact hire 
to bo faved that the centralization oE Gover- 
ment instead ot boing an evil proved to be the 
remedy fur many an ill from 
aulininistration suffered and the TCS. ander 
the competition system worked the bureaneracy: 
in a manner that no bureaneracy has ever been. 
worked so far. "Tho historic Montagu 
Memumeiition of its heing “ivooden!* became 
100 true, far the lengths (o which bureaueratizs- 
tion had gone, mide it impossible for the Home 
Gavetitent to understand rhe real position in 
India or the varied grievances of the people who 
Jeroaned under its orders. This is not the place 
to follow tip this Tine of criticism but we should 
be glut E Mr. Dodwell witl note it ond pursite 
t when new edition of this, im some respects, 
brilliant work ip ealted for: 

Me. Dodweh’s volume is, in one sense, the 
best Justification of the Indian National Con- 
gress to which he refers nt feng. Tt shows 
how hmdamentaliy just was Mr. Hume's 
iden ofw new Initia anit how it justifies, as 
nothing else can, his helicf int the essentially 
fair attitude he took—though a retired 
Civitas arda Toda. He sands fully 
vindicated towliy, TH the Montagu Reforms 
made Mr, Hume n benefactor to India, Mr. 
Dodwell’s thus made himi nearly a hero among 
Ais own commirymen. Thus is action—moral 
uction—in the political ad justified in the 
eyes of the world. Mr. Humo Held justice 
greater than prestige and his positio: aud 
viewpoint has been held correct by the verdict 
of history. 

Ta Book H, Mr. 
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Foreign Policy of the Government of 
"Phe whole of this part of eR 
Written, particularly the chapter of thë 
Afghan War which is a striking piece of 
from a purely literary point of view. It) 
fealintic to a degree avid is full of word plettiten: 
Mr. Dodwell, however, is hardly correct dm 
ignoring the Indian criticism on Tard Lytton’s 
“War as it Was called. It raised the ire cob 
Gladstone and the fall of the Conservative 
Ministry was, as Mr. Dodwell himself admits, 
due to the forward policy of Lytton; Noris 
Mr. Dodweli quite so happy in his delineation 
of the position of Native States-in the political 
system of India, He denics hat they are 
tsolated States: te opines that common subjec 
ion to the Crown tus converted them aot only 
into loyal subjects of the Crown. but Has mnde 
thon impossible to be despots in their own areas. 
Neither propesitin: would be assented to by. 
the parties concerned or their, own peoples. 
The fact is that cach State istil! ai isolated 
unit by itself; despite treaties and instruments 
ot tho kind he mentions, cuch Ruler of an 
Indian State has to fight his own battles with 
the Government of India, concerted action 
being all but impossible ad ss regards intere 
ference into its affairs, it is only im extreme 
caws it is possible on the pmi of the 
Government of India, The problem of the 
Native States is much deeper than it has been 
nessible for Mr. Dedwell to probe. Te is one 
of the questions of the kour and to solution of 
the Indisn problem is ut all possible without 
their status in it being definitely concelyed: and. 
Worked out. "his je nue of the problems fef. 
out of consideration by the Montford Report 
(See Chapter X), and is staring ft) the fae (o- 
day Governments und publiciste alike fn India 
and in England. 

In another chaprer (Education and Employ: 
ment) Mr, Dodwell touches om a subject at 
ence delicate and difficult. But he writes with 
ease and comfort: So at least it strikes us, He 
bas the courage to cull a spade a spade. M 
his opinion, despite the Munres and) Mfatcoims, 
tho higher officinis iti Indio form. "a closer 
caste thas even the Mansabilars of, Akten 
ncientally he praises Lord Lytton for his 
statutory Civil Service, which was so cordially 
iked hw Thdiauy and Europeans alike 
thinks—on grounds he does not mehtion—that 
it would have, if consistently followed, Manti- 
cipated and avoided many of the later 
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difficulties that have emerged." Mhe it 
however is a big one. Why did the scheme 
fuil? He blames the “working’’ of it; just the 
reason that is now being given out for the 
Montord Reforms. If they fail, the reuson 
would be the working of them. But why was 
the working wrong? Because he thinks the 
scheme was "worked" ouly to etable members 
of the aristocracy and not the middle class to 
get into the higher range of posts. Why was 
it so worked? The psychology of it all: Mr 
Dedwell fails to probe and there is the defeat 
Gf his performance, If the truth is to be told 
it is this: Lytton failed or refused to see, in 
common with his countrymen, that a larger step 
was necessary in the best interests of all, but 
he would not move as his instincts were 
thoronghly conservative. His countrymen are 
doing the same today and going back to 
nominations despite the Reforms Act and a 
history. of events covering half a century in 
lodi. So does history repeat itself, Mr. 
Dodwoll rightly insists on the fact that while: 
the ComPetition-wallah has increused efficiency, 
he has not made for racial friendliness as liis 
predecessor the Hailevbure man did. He 
pointedly refets to the abandoning of the 
Indian Service by the latter. We would add 
from our knowledge that so great was the dis- 
like of the old Service families to the new 
system introduced by Macaulay, that some oi 
them took vows not to send their sons into it: 
Tt is said of Jolin Duncan Gleig, who was at 
one time principal Collector of Salem, that he 
told frie devoted subordinates that from the day 
the Conipotition-wallgh came into being, none 
im his family would enter the Indium Service! 
And no Gleig has so far entered it! He js said to. 
have pitied the India of the future—of the India 
of the compelitionallahs? Me. Dodwell is 
we think, only confirming the prescient mis- 
givings of the venerable Gleig. The competi- 
tion system, as he cpigrammatically pitts it, 
made posible à Macaulay at the expense of a 
Munro, wiieli is too sud to! contemplate, for 
tlie est prüised amd best paid service in the 
world. 

Mr. Dodwell passes in the next two chapters 
of his book (Political Sentiment and The Policy 
ej Reform) to. matters of practical’ chrrent 
interest, His criticism of Ripon in the former 
for abolishing the Tatton Press Act is too 
palpably unjust to pass unchallenged in this 
country. His maim poit is that Ripon was, 
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in doing this, too much in advauce of his time, 
As he could not adumbrate a policy pf res 
ponsible government, so he was debarred from 
freeing the Press. Mr. Dodwell forgets that it 
is exactly because of the free Press—or the 
socalled Press, for the Press after Ripon lias 
been shiackled—thst responsible government 
has at all been thought of, Tt is no use 
quoting Munro in a case like this: for that 
statesman's view in this matter should be taken 
with the current prejudices of his times. hue 
Press in his time, such as it was, was in bad: 
odour and he was largely—there is reason to 
feur—iniluenced by. its then position im his 
prognostication, His advanced views as to the 
destiny of India and Indians ill accords with 
his views on the Press. here is in that single 
point, much to ponder for erities who wemld 
fain quote him to suit their purpose. Tt ip high 
time that it is remembered that a free Press, a. 
free Goverment amd a fres friendship between. 
the two countries are the things towards which 
the best political sentiment is now running, 
Statesmanship consists in recognizing this and 
making endeavours towards reaching tho. goal 
casier ani] carlior. TË Ripon tried to realize it 
and attempted to provide for it, is he to blame? 
By-the-bys, we would add that the description 
of olleworld Anglo-Iudían Editors af India as 
"Free Merchants" is mot quite correct Boyd 
was not a free merchant who had failed im his. 
commercial calling} nor was Silke Buckingham 
one of that kind, nor again Buist, “Bloody 
mist" as he was called a broken down. "Free 
Merchant," Tt is to be feared that Mr, 
Dodwell while Be is uniformly kind to Lytton 
is equally uniformly unkind to Ripon. Why ts 
this so? We attribute no motive; far be that- 
from us. It is apparently his "predilection, 
Political and other and no more. He describes 
Ripon's Tibert Bill an “astonishing blunder,” 
mot, in view of the: abolition of th 
Repressive Laws, a couple of years ago, term 
this—as he does Lytton’s statutory Civil Service 
Scheme—a scheme of reform that way ill 
understood und little appreciated and hence 
opposed by parties who. least could foresee the 
evils that might happen hy the rejection of a 
measnre of that kind? As he rightly pats it, 
it was the beginning of the agitation for 
political rights in India in right earnest—an era 
which has not yet ended and apparently will 
mot end until the cherished goal is reached by 
Tndians. Mr, Dodwell rightly puts it when he 
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states that the clalin for “predominance”! began 
to be met from that day forward by the claim 
for "equality." "The battle is not yet over but 
the victory is in sight. Mr. Dodwell's running 
summary of political agitation in India, how- 
ever, is only partially: correct. It is both wrong 
and inaccurate; it is wrong because it omits 
essential facts and it is inaccurate because it 
sets up wrong data, Bradlaugh was not the 
only champion in the Commons. Burke was 
the favourite political philosopher and not Tom 
Paine, though we are mistaken in mentioning 
Burke's name, for Mr. Dodwell has managed to 
write a book on India without so much as 
mentioning his name. Bal Gangadhar Milak 
was not only ^a man of remarkable talents" 
‘tut also a much misunderstood mur, for the 
Heto he proclaimed has heen latterly blessed by 
greater men thm he; Lord Curzon's partition 





‘of Bengal had ‘politics for its sheetanchor and 
mot administrative convenience; — Curzon's 
educations! policy was opposed not for 


political reasons but for sound educational 
reasons and his critics have proved true; his 
Outburst against Indians (pare his theory of 
truth in the abstract) was a political mistake, 
if not a crime; and, last but not Teast, the Con- 
gross was neglected by the powers-that-be too 
long for rie trial of amy palliatives ad the 
great blunder was committed of treating it with 
‘contempt while it should have teen heard 
‘The cry. it sent up from the economic, 
administrative, aid military view-points was 
Jefe tinheeded by a bureaucracy that believed in 
its own powers until it was too late. The 
Témedy came in the Reforms Act of the Mont- 
ford Regime—fully fifty years too late and that 
in a halting, half-hésrted manner- 

Ne siow-come to Mr. Dodwell's lust chapter, 
the “one dealing with the policy of Indian 
reforms. It is à sketch of the Minto-Morley 
aud ihe Chelmsford-Montagn Reforms, Mr. 





Dodwell is disposed to assign to Minto greater 
Prominence im regard to the former than to 
Morley. His picture of what Morley might 


ivil 


lüve been im Dni as a member of the 

‘Service—provided he was a little less ch 
and lis parents a little tess wel 
amusing than just to him atid his commanding 
talents. “Mr, Dodwell forgets that Indians 
know Morley was Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and was att administrator of a type never knows 
even in England, ‘To. belittle him cannot 
raise Minto in the estimation of the public of 








to-do—is more 
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this country. Minto was guided by thie 
civilians round about him. while Morley was, 
certainly, guided by the inherent a 

of the Englishman that dominated his character, 
‘The failure of the Reforms associated with the 
names of these two great British worthles is a 
sil page in Indian potitical history. I 
required a war to show the falsity of ihe 
assumptions underlying them, It required 
also a courageous Jew—whose race had 
suffered in the West es none had suffered—to 
visualize the position and put it to his owt 
countrymen, H one Jew made the Queen of 
England the Empress of India, another it was 
who made India hold on to Britain an any- 





thing like terms  hotourable to boti 
countries. he policy of suspicion has 
slowly begun to give way, but it is 


mot yet wholly dead. That was the policy: 
underlying — the — Minto-Morley Reforms 
which Mr. Dodwell describes as a “sincere 
attempt to render Indian opinion more 
accessible to, and more influential with the 
Government, and that over a wider: field) of 
administration” ”—a statement which is true Ve 
the word bat hopelessly false in the spirit, His 
own reading of its basis falsifies his conclu 
sion —it was tindemocratic, it set up the classes 
one against the other and it was plainly dee 
tructive of the evolution of m common 
nationality, ‘This was done consciously and 
Mint was the grievance about it. Mr. Dodwell 
admits as much when he says:—" hey wore 
concessions to educated opinion; but thay 
were siot the real thing.” We do not admit 
thät opening the Executive Councils to Indians 
is “the real thing. The real thing js the 
dethroning of the idea of the ineffitiency or tiè 
inferiority of the Indians zs a race in tiè 
governance of their own affairs in their owl 
country, That Mr. Dodwell knows this i$. 
plain from the very last sentence of his book 
“The remedy lies... steadily cutting away 
that race discrimination which forms the worst 
inheritance of the period that has closed.’ 

Mr. Dodwell's nccount of what led to the 
tise of the so-called Revolutionary Movement 
im India (1906-17) is a rapid summury of Sir 
Vermev Lovett amd it is needless to detail it 
here, The Moderates, unfortunately for them, 
come out sécond best in this book they appear 
m5 the handmaids of. Government and seady 1o 
yield to the cry of “Rally the Moderates: 
‘The vein of eynicism: that runs in this part of 
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the narrative is too palpable to need mention, 
bt there must be something too grossly wromz 
with a political system which requires this per- 
petual rallying to get on with "good govern- 
moit” At lst oven Mr. Dodwell whose 
'clioscn viewpoint is frankly adverse to Morley 
and his political abilities; allows himself 
‘the privilege of the: following reféction.— 
‘Morley’s high political ideals and great desire 
for the welfare: of India that made him s» 
dificult à task-master, ‘The fault lay in the 
system into which we hnd blundered, and 
which made a zeatous, active aud highminded 
Secretory of State au ostitrnction, and at times 
» danger." Mr, Gandhi tod thinks that the 
individual Englishman is a good man but kis 
“system! jn India i past redemption. When 
men Tike Gandhi and Motley agree on a point 
of this mature, there must be something 
deplorably wrong about it- Mr. Dodwell must 
Yaow that the plea, that the Government of 
India has always been first im Administrative 
Reforms, is sot ons that will pass unchallenged! 
in this country. The Government of Tadia in 
that case would not have been described in the 
trouncing language of Mr. Montagu. Mc, 
Dodwell should also be mware that it is because 
the Government of India is i essence "a close 
body ot oficials,” which, us he himself else- 
Where puts it, is worse than a caste and as 
sich caiinot bo depended on that progress is 
not possible im this country- "That was tha 
Wery reason why Morley controlled it, and why 
lie would not withdraw his strong unm away 
from it. Hut if the Secretary of State to-day 
hos Jost some of his powers over the Goyen- 
ment of India as the result of the Refornts 
Act, and thie Government of India has gained 
some independence of him, it is because it is 
to-day—at least in’argitment—what it was not 
yesterday. The ideals have changed as well as 
The bjéctives of “kovernanee umd se the 
"system" has had to give way, to however: small 
an extent it may be, 

We think we have written enough om this 
book, Te is well conceived and well written. 
lis severest critics cannot dony to its 
eminently: readable. charncter, Tt it has iis 
limitations and to some of these we have 
referred to above.. We should be glad to see 
Mr, Dodwell essay work of this nature with 
a greater sense of freedom and with a higher 
historical sense of sifting the truth Mr. 
Dodwell has the makings of a good student of 





























current affairs but he should not attempt to. 
suctifice substance for effect any more 

stick to popular prejüdices to 
semblance of a cautious critic, 





EDUCATION IN INDIA." 
By Mx. Joun S. Hoveaxp. 


‘There hinve recently reached this country the 
first copies of a book which will probably mark 
a decisive turning-point in the history of Indian. 
education. It is written by a man, who after 
number of years a$ an Inspector of Schools in 
‘Madras, and later as Director of Publie Instrnc- 
tion in the Contrul Provinces, then passed om 
for a time to be Educational Commissioner with — 
the Government of India, He is now a muster 


at Eton. 
Mayhew is thus possessed of tique 





Me. 
qualifications. to pronounce both on. the present 
State and: value of education: [m this comt, 
and on steps which stiold be taken for its 
improvetwent, i 

As night be expected from the wore which | 
its writer has done, and from the positions 
wich he has held, tere are evident im many 
tarts of the book taces of an attitinle of mind 
which he himself condemns in the following: 
remarkable sentence in lis introduction —T 
was convinced, ot my return (to England), 1 
that English Schools and Universities, with all 
their anomalies and lack of arrangement, pos- 
sese the vital spark so sadly tacking fir the 
precise systems of Germany amd India. And T 
felt surprised and sorry that in nu official: 
atmosphere, T hud grown so very in-English.!* 

‘The reader must be clearly warned that. | 
there are two Mr. Mayhews and he mist be 
prepared to. discriminate between the Mr | 
Mayhew who can write sweepingly 
statements suck as “Unrest among 7 
educated in Indit is not discontent with: 
what has Peen given but a ively antici 
pation of farther favours,” or “No Tudian 
parent can be made 1o wndersmd that 
the efficacy of à subject depends mainly 
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India only on the brondest lies . , , there 
must be no attempt to define or elaborate what 
is implied by these broad conditions." 

‘This second Me, Mayhew has three most 
important principles to lay down with regard 
do the itiprovement of the existing srstem—and 
there i no exaggerating the devastating effect 
of his heavy- artillery upon that system. Indeed 
in the days of his most vigorotts denunciation 
Mr. Gandhi failed to bring accusations one 
tenth as damaging and as convincing against 
things as they are in the sphere of education- 

Tn the first place, the present system of 
yoltmtary primary education is extravagantly 
wastefol and — appallingly inefficient. Mr. 
Mayhew shows that a compulsory system would 
Le proportionately eight times more efficient 
‘end four times less expensive. He pleads con- 
vincingly for a resolute facing np (especially 
in the ficld of finance) to the fact that from 
every point of view the introduction of the 
principle of compulsion into primary education 
ie essential to the well-being of India. 

Tn the second place, he commends the 
recont setting tp of new autonomous Univer- 
sities, and demands the extension of this 
principle of freedom in the sphere of higher 
education; 

Tn the third place, he insists over and over 
‘again upon the necessity, of linking up religion 
with the ednestional system, "Indian per- 
sonality and life as a whole will not intimately 
be affected by any education which is not 
animated by religion” "The identification of 
» necessarily neutral Government with a system 
of education bas robbed that system of religious 
Warmth, colour, and significance, and the want 
of this has mude the education unreal and un- 
convincing among peoples whose life, for good 
or bad is fundamentally religious." Upon this 
poit Mr. Mayhew is most insistent—and 
tightly so, as all mnst believe who have had 
personal experience of the disintegrating effects 
ipon character of a completely seewlarised 
education. 

The bosk must be of especial interest for 
the Christian missionary, of the value of whose 
work Mr, Mayhew hes-a very high opinion, 
“The writer's personal view is that moral pro- 
gress in India depende on the gradual transfor- 
‘mation ‘of education by explicit. recognition of 
the spirit of Christ. AI that he has seen of 
Christian mission work in Indio, with all its 
admitted short-comings, has convinced him that 
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on the quality of the teacher and the ti 
energy at the disposal of the pupil 
the other hand, the Mr, Mayhew wi 
scathing and merciless critic both of the educa- 
tional system as set up by the “Anglicists 
and of the educational system as it now exists) 
‘und who is a stalwart protagonist of freedom :— 
"Control must be exercised by the State im 
Work inspired by some such aim can alone 
supply the necessary basis." "These anè 
encouraging words, especially since Mr. 
Mayhew does not look forward to à wholesale 
transplantation of Western Christianity to 
India. “Recollections of mission settlements 


where communities, raised from sullen apathy 
and suspicious resentment to a dife of cheerful 
activity and service, testify wholeheartedly to 
the triumph of light and love over fear and 


superstitious ignorance, are before (the writer). 
Christianity is a very vital force in India to-day, 
‘The more it spreads the more it will differ i0 
everything except essentials from the Chris- 
tianity of the West.” 

Under the changed conditions which have 
begun to operate in India since education 
became a transferred subject, "The need for the 
cooperation of Euglish men and women in all 
forms of Indian education js more real and 
urgent than jt bas evet been before, and it is 
fon the moral and spiritual side that their eo- 
operation will he most valuable. There need be 
fio fear that such co-operation will be rejecter 
om racial grounds, if it is offered-in a spirit that 
India can appreciate. , . The increased 
power given to European missionaries by the 
recent changes will be specially marked «= 
When h is no longer possible to identify 
Christianity with all that is bad in the Westem 
world or all that is irksome in an alien 
Government, when under more favourable 
conditions the spirit of Christ. assumes an 
Indian form, there will be no excuse for any 
misunderstanding of tho work of European 
missionaries and no reluctance on the part of 
Mr. Gandhi and his followers to admit openly. 
how much they owe to their teaching, dt is 
quite wrong to lament the passing away of the 
Conditions under which England, through its 
educational missionaries, can. really. assist tbe. 
moral progress of Tndia, Tt would be more 
sports to rejoice over their final establish 
ment” 

Tn a number of contexts Mr, Mayhew 
expresses warm admiration for the: work that 
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is being dome in mission institutions to solve 
the more pressing problems of Indian education, 
for example, im the work amongst criminal 
tribes, in the education of women, in the supply 
of trained teachers, and in the uplifting of the 
Outeastcs. "Outcastes who become Christians 
form part of a community which is yearly 
winning for itself the respect of India and a 
High reputation for educational zeal. ‘Their 
educational future is secure.”"; “The abandon- 
quent of the enterprise (of outesste education) 
by mission societies, Christian and otherwise, is 
inconceivable .. ... Little by lite it will 
advance if the workers convince the outcastes 
of their love and sympathy. But there is no 
chance of success except from work based on 
Jove which is essentially religions. The 
necessarily chilly efforts of Government and 
local bodies, dissociated from alf religion, make 
no impression on these classes, and unless their 
heart is touched, energy, time, and public funds 
are wasted," 

In regard to women’s higher éducation Mr, 
Mayhew says, “Tt is essentially the work of 
Christian missions that is bearing fruit." ; and 
in regard to the domestic training of girls, “on 
in boarding institutions mainly used by Indiam 
Christians under mission supervision has it 
Teen found possible to ensure a really valuable 
domestic tmining." He is exceedingly anxious 
that Christian missions should mot take any 
step caleutated to result in. withdrawal from 
ilncational work; and lie is convinced that m 
greatly. enlarged sphere of usefulness lies ahead. 
of missions in connection with education, 
especially in view of the ceasing of the reenit- 
ment of Kuropeaus t the Indian Educational 
Service. 

We may close this inadeqtiate notice of a 
fundiimentally important “hoole hy quoting the 
following words:—" Nothing but patiént 
end import] study of India’s religions past 
and present will reveal those weeds which are 
inconsistent. moral growth and niust be 
eradicated, And nothing but the spirit of Christ 
will give the courage and will-power that a 
campaign against those weeds requires, Tt wili 
be impossible to differentiate nny really effective 
reform movement, associsted with Todian 
religions, from Christianity. Tt may also be 
difficult to connect it with any Western form 
of Christianity.” 

The book is written in a very interesting, 
and at times sparklinigly witty, style. 


























BACK TO THE 'NINETIES.* 
By Miss Mugni, Kest. 

Mr. Michael Arlen asserted lately that the 
ultramodern school, to which he belongs, 
writes far better thin the tate Victorians. TE 
that were approximately tre, it would) have 
heen scarcely worth Mr. Burdett’s tabour to 
make this fall aud able analysis of the literature. 
and art of ihe ‘nineties. The Beardsley 
Period is used by the author in an elastic sense 
to include the whole group-movement of 
aécadence im the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, He holds that it was the necessary. 
last phase of Romanticism; the "great over- 
balance of curiosity" which, according to Pater, 
produces the grotesque in art. Its main result 
in letters was either. melancholy or cynical, and 
Mr. Burdett’s study is suggestive rather than 
exhilarating. But it was their vision that 
failed, not their style that halted then; ami 


perhaps that is the significance of all decadent 
an 





Te would be hard to find a better corrective 
than the Life uni Letters of George Wyndhum. 
Whether we regard his delightful letters as the 
reflection of am extraordinarily vivid and 
gracious personality ; or as illumination on tho 
political, social aud literary life of his times 
(3803-1913), these two large volumes are among 
the most important published this year. 

Wyndham was Under-Secretary at the War 
Office during the South African War, As Chief 
Secretary for-Ircland, his Land Bill of 1905 was 
the (rittmph of one whom a Nationalist opponent 
described in the words, *"Thauk God, we have 
A gentleman as Chief Secretary." And always, 
de kept "a way of escape open from tlie dusti- 
ness and fustiness of politi" in poetry and 
Tomance, 

English, Scotch, Irish and French ancestry 
mingled in George Wyndham, and their 
brilliant product was soldier, stalestum, poet, 
man of leters—in turn, or all at He 
summed up a year's work by writing: "1 have 
„made new friends, fought ol enemies. T 
have fived, and life is wonderful" Tt-eonld 
not be otherwise for one who was never ashamed. 
of idealism, never faltered ia honour and toyalty 
and cager Tove of beauty in all its forms. 











“The Beartitey Perlod. Bv Ochert Hordett 

lnc the Holley Hendy Toad) apis, i Um 
Thé Life ahd Letters of George Wyndham: Hy 
$i Socket nd G. Wyndham (femara, Haiei, 

naa) nas. 
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RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 


The Trist ot Criminal Cases in indin, By A. 
Séhonadiere, 1. B. S. (Retd). (Thacker, Spink & Co., 
Calcutta), 1936. 

‘The author of the Tridl of Cases im Indis is (es 
mes peas expected) one who retired some year 
Jack as n District ond Sessions Judge i the provinoss 
of Ages atid Ondb, amd is at present a lecturer om 
Tadlar law at more than one educational institution iit 
Landon. It is not surprising, therelore, that Sr. 
Sibonadiere's book i marked alike by scholarship 
find practical experience ci thè administration of 
Crimil jmaice- Im the comme of hh» prae the 
Author writes abont the origin of his work im terms 
Which may be quoted:—"Tbe general ides of tiis 
ook occurred to me during the cours of uy service 
im the United Provioces, aod I nctually drafted a 
tenple ot chapters about i2. When I tas uppoisted 
Lecturer in Indian Law at University College. 
London, and the School af Oriental Studies some 
six years ago, the bope that soch a book might be 
‘useful was rennwel Ly ite being borne im upon. we 
iat stmlents Sant the Code of Criminal Proedere 
far wore dificelt to understand tian either the Indian 
Pena Code or tie Indian Evidence Act, Sè T pto- 
ceeded to draft te whole book The resalt is eo 
excellent introductory treatise on the adjective 
criminal law ot British India. As x lud commentary 
not on the sections but ou be sabject-matter of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, and clear exposition 
of it» contents Mr, Subonadiere's Tria of Criminal 
Gases te Inia woskd be foun) about the best introduc- 
Mo by. he student of the subject. 








ane 
‘The Indian Candidate and Returniog Officer: A 
Manus) giving the law and procedure of elections tn 
British Indie and Burma, By R. L. L. Hanmond, 
CAL, CIO, LCS, with « foreword by the (te) 
Right Hon, H. S. Montagu. (Oxford University 
Pree, Bombay) 1926. 

On ite first appearance iu ign we noticed in 
tens of appreciation Mr. E. L. L. Hammond's 
excellent treatise on Indian elections, called The 
Indian Candidate and Reteening Officer. This 
votime iè the only complete and ative manual 
fou the law of elections in India: on the condact of 





they cam be torn out end pasted opposite the 
pages of the took to which they refer. The 
Addentam is supplied gratis with every copy 


Paillines, Calcutta), 1936: 


‘The grest practical stility of the scientific asystent 
of identification ty finger prints has beett adopted 
ip t cree coms end marcy dane Vo 
m system for fixing human identity. T 
mefatness in all departments of life, and particalathy, 
in countries where false perronation is » prevalent 
eril, peed hanlly be emphasised. The newy revised 
and enlarged, edition of Rai Bahadur Hem Chundnt 
Doce's earlier work colled Hinte on Finger Print, 
hich is now ienel as Finger Print Compowion 
Shosld, therefore, interest lawyers, magistrates, 
judges aud police officers. In it the author bor 
cculesyoreet £9 present 4 vedemecnm by embodying 
in it the mont recent developments im té system. 
‘including the newly-discovered zmethod of single digit 
Classification and the telegraphic ende for finger 
impressiona. As soch Mis Mitle volume ill ficiently 
erve its purpose of a bandy mannst and will be 
msefui to besiness-men and landowners also, WtO 
have to guard against frand and false 
Sie sper rom tone whose anat Iie io de 
With the matter in courte and palice ofBces. The boot 
deserves a warm acknowledgment by the poblic. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Šubjectindex to Indian Case Taw 1811—1004 
By A. ON. Alan Tuin Kdition io a volumes 
IHiaxiey Prese, Madras), 1936. 

‘that Ste. AN. Afgar’s: Subjectindex to Indisn 
Case Low is a work of very great utility to the tegal 
profession is evidenced by the mpi) reprint of the 
second edition. To quote from the preface to the 
firet edition with reference to it special feature, the 
compiler stated that "besides being the easiest mode 
fof reference, n good subject inder will ghe the 
leyen, at a glance, a bird's-eye view of the whole 
meld ot caucdaw."” Owing to the enormous 
growth of caseaw, the business ot senrching thrvugti 
digests and supplements is considerable, The 
absence of the Fs) Nesinotes, which is tbe only 
repect in which an index is inferior to à digest, ia 
mot really felt, ss the lawyer hue to refer to the 
éelgisal report, whether he finds the reference to 
Št ia the digest, of in an index. The real. value of ait 
kh colledinüe depends, however, very largely on 
ibe absence of ‘misprints, and -we are glad to bear 
witness ‘to freedom from misprints in the hook ander 
tiotice. Altogether Mr. Alyar's Subjtct-Initex e 
comprebenaive, axstenuitié ani judiciously compiled 











cand no practising lawyer com do withoat it 


Bevertey's Land Acquisition Acts. Seventh Baition 
by 1E. P. Duvel, CLE., LCS, (8, K, labiri & Co, 
College Street, Calewtti), 1936: 

The le Mr, Justice Reverley'a trenllee o tle 
Land Acquisition Acts ts jaitly regarded as A classic 
im the literature of Atiglo-Tnilian law. The seventi 

lifon cof it, bronght out by Me. Justice Duval, fully 
maintains its Migh reputation as the best exposition 
‘of the wibject it dels with, The editor has done hie 
work satisfactorily and has jodiciously verised aad 
carefully overhawled the previous edition. The reialt 
inn treatise marked by nccnracy and neefulness, 
which will bald t» owns it hes done these many 
grare-against its rivals 











KECHNT REPERENCH VHAR-IOOKS. 
ote 
Europa Year-Book, 1926. (Huropa Publication Ca, 
C/o Routledge # Co., Lid, Carter Lane, London, 
HO). 
We welcome the firat appearance of a new annnal, 
called the Europa Yewr-Boolk, Tia ambltiooa im com 


ception, surveying as it does tle politics, ari, acie 
economiice and literatures of the Burope of today. 
j welberangei and systemate amd is written 
cmo ene e e a 
asd fall fnforaiation is given about tbe 

firures in the goverment, partice, ltersture and arta. 
Tr (s a highly welut hoak of reference, sihicli shankl 


commpreheairenese of its scope may be gaugeil frou 
the fact that i entitains s= pages of etatistica) data 
dealing with tbe economic sud financial position of 
Ihe Huropean States, snd 132 pages are devoted fo 
‘Hiuropean History in the Moking"—a most interesting 
section ob tbe book, fait of tenstworthy information 
based on unimpeachable facts and Sgures. Again, 

ther no’ leer interesting portion of the book i 
“Who's Who," whieh, iam short compass, summarises 
a whole. shelf of comtemporary. biographical dics 
tonaries issued in various languages. Then there wre 
195 pages dealing with “The Reropeai Sutvey/" itt 
which sre comprised wellwritten coniribetions by 
iecialiste and experts on uliest all cirrest topics of 
Firopeat politics, econemiics and cahnre Al 
together, the Europá Year-Sook (s as. favaluable work 


‘of reference, which desctves very wide appreciation 
sai à targe circulation. 


‘The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire, 
1926. (Messrs, G. fell & Sony, Tdi, London] 2926. 
The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire 
for 1928, which la in i» thirteenth emo, 
tailed information regarding the 67 Uaiversitien ia 
the Beh Harpire culléd from the official University 
calendars, which wilt prove of interest to all 
members of oniversitien and volleges, Governiment de- 
‘partments, whoolniasters and the pablíc generally. 
Iii the chupters introductory t6 tte sections dealing 
with the Universities is collected such inforositiod 
regarding their history, reguletinta amd prustice as 
they stare im common, Mery section eomtalas w 
directory ot the officers mnd members of the stati of 
seh eee 
libraries, museums, laboratories, eic., of the univer 
sity, the degrees, diplomas and certificates which Jt 
confers, scliolirships open to grilustes, university 
publications, ete; and, statistics of the numbers of 
students in wttendance and degrees conferred. ‘The 
volume also contains seventeen appendices of great 
valve and interest to those interested in the educatione 
ab sphere, in that they give maeful informatióh m 
regard to professions and: careers for which university. 
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‘studies ae a fitting preparation; admission of 
students trom abroad to Universities of Great Britain; 
motes of foreign universities; Äe. The Fear-Book is 
fine an indispensable publication which thow who 
seek any information of enlightenment on laine 
pertaining t» elncition cemnot bet find to their prodt 
and advantage. 


The Labour Year-Book 1926, (Laboor Publications 
Department, s5 Eccleston Sqyesre, London, SW.) 
agi. 


In the course of reviews of the previons editions 
of the Labour Yeas-Book we lave spoken of it in 
terms of appreciation as a very useful reference work. 
‘The Labour YearBook for 1936 is deserving of re- 
cognition as a kighly meritorious work of reference. 
Jedlicionsly compiled and welbprinted, the volume will 
be Migbly meful to politicians, publicists and public 
men. The topics dealt with range over the whole Geld 
of British politics and include not only the principal 
political, social aud economie problems bot slo 
the trend of international and inierdeminion affairs 
during the year, The directory of the principal 





Tot tly the progress of that Puriy, het 
a critical survey of the whole feld of fhe 
Pasts's activities, deserves carefol study at 
the hands of Indian publicists and pablicmen, 


The Constitutional Year-Book 1926. (Nations 
Unionist Association, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
London, S. W. 3) 1938. 


The Constitutional Year-Book i» to the British 
Conservatives and also to alt seckers after informa- 
ion shout the Party un excellent guide. For the 
“ohject it desires to verre, whe Constitetional—which 





editions of the Labour Year-Book, the Liberal Year- 
Book and the Consitutional Year-Beot, cock of 
i highly metal. The current ettim of the Consti- 
tational is replete wib apostate information 
regarding data aboct Pritish politicat conditions from 
the Conservative standpoint. The statistical section 
has beza remodelled and facts are now given which 
Cannot but facilitate the task of the readers in tbe 
study of current economic problems 1t i& compre 
hensive in scope and range. 





The New Zestand OMciat Year-Book tor 1026. 
(Census and Statistica Ofice, Wellington, New Zeo- 
land) 3026, 


The New Zeslond Offclat Year Book for roet— 
which is in its thirty-fourth isene—has been compiled 
by Mr. Maloolm: Fraser, OLR, Government Statii 
Sciam. Tais oficial nmsal publication ie a remarkably 
toetu! work giring detailed. information relating to 
New Zealand. Detailed chapters ate devoted! to tbe 
description, history, constitution and administration, 
statistics! ergattuition, —popslation, education, 
shipping, railways, public finance, tanking, Wealth 
amd incomes, defence, etc, of New Zealand, Three 
entirely new sections have been added to the current 
dition under moüe-samely os Trade Unions, 
Employment sud Unemployment and Indnstria) 
Accidents, the two last-mentioned representisy the 
initiation of fresh branches of statistical inquiry, #0 
far as New Zealand ie concerned, Mr, J.'W. Huteher 
contributes a special article on the aubject of cancer 
im New Zealand, In fact, all subjects of importance, 
enriched with statistics brought up-to-date, find place 
in the Year Book, which is an authoritative ola 
of about a thousand pages, replete with valuable ite 
formation cm all matters political, economic and 
sdssisistrative—relating to New Zealand. 





International Year Bonk of Agricuttural, Statisties 
for 192526. (The International Institute of Agrionk 
fure, Rome), 1926 


The Year-Nook isued by the International Inst 
tte of Agricaltare, Rome, is sm etyboritative piblica- 
tions, i that it is compiled in collaboration with the 
agricctursl and statistical departments of (he varions 
countries, io which detailed data on. the subject are 
made svsilable. The comprehensiventss of the 
volume can weti he reslised when: ih ie atated that it 
is strayed with Spuren for vations countries covering 








the appoetionnient of areas, anit production, trade ai 
prices of Me chief agricultural products, dive stock, 
fertilisers and other chemical produci useful in agri- 
culture which are charly sot forth, The current Year 
Hook is an improvement on tie predecessors and the 
Institute deserves praise for the publication oi an 
‘Amnaat which i mot only authoritative bur bo, af 
immense valte to the ugriculturist, the journalist and 
‘the statesman. Now thit considerable attention is 
being paid in India to the development of the 
irricnlüral resources of the country and a Royal 
Coutmbslon bes already begun to examine the problem. 
‘int all its bearings, the International Yeor Book of 
Agricultorat Stuttitles ought to find à wide circulation. 
Gunonghi thpae interested in the expansion, develop 
ment and improvement of Imlian agriculture: 





The Manchester Guardian Yoar-Book 
Ofanichester Guardian Office, Manchester} 2036. 


‘Thoogt ise sense, designed to serve local needs 
and, requirements, the Afonchester Gmandisn Year- 
Fook ja compited on, 0 ainbitions n scale and contsimy 


< to smeli useful information tht it deserves speci 


qommennlation ai the hande of tie discriminnting 
reviewer; fall dma abort the fidawtries of 
Manchester combine! with a lange range of general 
inkemsilon pê a practical character, The omms 
ditectiries, Me chapters on Art, Sclenee ani Seclety, 
Wha Who of the prominent citizens af Manchester 
nit district ond the textile gloniary contain wacful 
nformation, There j» alo inctiided i it a. deat of 
grhets] information which materially enhances its 
AUllty. Allegetiver, it it a very useful addition to 
auttal reference tterature: 


RECENT HOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary ot Modern Engish Usage. By H. W- 
Fowler (Oxtord University Press, Amen Honse, 
Warwick Square, Tondon, R. C. 4, and alse. Bombay 
ii] Calcutta), 2906, 


MMe. TL W. Pinter, the jolat sithoe of those very 
Mieful uud meritorious works—The King’ English, 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary and The Packet Oxford 
Dictionary—has produced ous more serviceable reter- 


T 
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nce book for the benefit of the students of. 
literature, ealled A Dlctlonary of Modern 
Usage. Tris more n dictionary im form 
substance, foy tbe purpose of the book i not to 
words bnt to dice their proper and 
"ages "The hnüknered words. and phrases, the. 
foreign, words, tbe. misuse of quotations, the. 
of aiitsuat words, anil the ways and habits ot speuk- 
dig emd writing, are all (isenssed and illastrated ror 
iarnei Hershur amd joenwalim, Gresb dà the 
fall experienced im esing the English lmmpnagt, at 
Yeast vo far ue filias are concerned, for with what 
Ever miroituess tbe Linguage is mustered by then 
‘exact precision wih which the words: and phrases 
arc to be usod is morc oftes than not lost, with thë 
result that a very clever essay or 4 masterly upeech 
ii niatred ty some defects or other. The hook before 
his cantiot bit help materially those lio write in 
spenk Taslish, [m assigning fo pertonlar words and. 
phrases definite standard, thus enabling them. to 
avoid falling into errors they are otherwise apt te do. 
Jt és tne gn indispensable book of reference, valuable 
do the simderts of Rnglick language snd Titem- 
inre, and to those who have to nse English as Eeit. 
current coin for expressing themeelres f coris e 
Miatíorms, or im the press, Tt shonld, therefore, find 
s piwe on the bookshelf of every ane who has to 
bamde she reeoarers of Raid us a eae ot 
wrier ¢ 


Webster's Royal Red Boot (A, Webstet and Co, 
A4, Dover SÈ, Tamen, Wa 1) apa 


Webilerz Royal Rad Hook i&-ibe only referente 
uet of importance deste regularly twice a year. 
dt e ghe oldest work of ite kind, judging frons d 
fact that tbe May. (1956) number is the z68th edition. 
Jt de issoed every. Jonuary and May, std te May. 
editions we naturally inteoded’ dor the Tondon) 
ronson, The nmmbes before ns opens with tte London. 
Mireet smile wiideh rung ap to 237 pages, followed by 
a classified Hiit of prominent London professional amd- 
busina howses—a feature whieh will be feumd very. 
mertal y purheers jm Indis A detailed Jat ot 
wldrrsses of the vriients in. Tondan, an altmazack for. 
1026, the Mat of the Members of thie Houses of Lorde 
and Commit, the Government alfises, clubo, publie 


sociis ant Instintions, hotels, plans of thentres, 
i, fon ober aiefal features of the publication, 
fetid all corrections arë made up-toulnte and exrefally 
checked before tts issue. ‘The Directory ia than & 
valusble guide which the Loüdon public cannot afíord 
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to ignore. Tt is the great reference work io Lomdón 
society, and its usefulness is maintained by careful 
ond judicious revisions twice n year. 


Ferguson's Ceylon Directory, 1926. (Tüe Ceslon 
Observer Press, Colombo) 1936. 

We welcome the current (i9357) edition of that 
asina sefcrenos anansal, Fergeson's Ceylon Directory. 
1t da quite sm institution im he Crown Colony of 
Ceylon, se one of the oldest publications of its class 
and kind in Asia, and jestly enjoys a pre-eminently 
high position amongst annual works cf reference. Ti 
dents comprehensively wit almost every pluse of 
civie, political and industrial activity of Ceylon atid 
contains a mine of useful information relating to 
plantations amd estates, rulvays, stenmere, mbtar 
Toutes qnd tralie regulations. In this edition a large 
chumiber of statistics und information, that were ten- 
porsily cimitted from previons editions, fave: been 
restored ind all the sections have been carefutly 
overhauled, witli the result ihat tie Directory Is 
horoughly abreast of latest events md quite tpin- 
date. Specisl attention "has been devoted to the 
address. section to make it comprehensive and a 
fection for women las sho been added to Ñ: 
Replete with information on most mutters it will be 
Iighly weefnl to all who have anything to do with 
Ceylon., Crest credit fa due to te publishers foe 
keeping up the bigh standard of this indispensable 
Work by careful revision far cach ew isse. 


The Indian Teades Cyclopædin, 1926. (The Trades 
Publicity Corpornon, Tad, Bangalore) 1938. 

‘We welcome the Indian Trades Cyclopedia to the 
rane of Taian directories, 1 is a business directory 
giving nseto) and detailed information abont the 
important trading fnmitetions, munnfactaring centres, 
s, eie. geiered all over India, Durma nnd 
Ceylon. Resides giving a short history of the various 
trading concern, the Cyclopedia hns all the trades 
Haesifed moder defnite headings in thirty-six 
important sections, which the manulucturer and the 
Business man cannot but find to their advantage, 
Despite this being the first venture, no pains have 
been spared to make the compilatiou of immense 
Wale to the general public, ma we are assured that 
he nest edition will include good many more 
important fentares, We hope that the Cyclopedia 
‘will have many years of usefatness, if it is but kept 
mp to its present high standard, 


RECENT GUIDE BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


Hurraw's Handy Quide to Europe. (R. J. Barrow 
A Go, Iad, Cenal House, 43, 455 47+ Kingaway, 
Lonàon, W.C. 3) 1936. 

Men's Handy Guide to Europe represents um 
‘excellent Idea excellently carried ot. Rolfe's Satchel 
Guide to Europe and Stedman's Complete Pocket 
Guide lo Europe are two of vhe better-kuown Amerin 
dundbookte for travellers in. Worope, Ust there wh no 
British publication covering the sme ground. This 
mant s qw completely removed by the enterprise of 
Mesa. B_ J. Burrow & Co, LU, who hare specialised 
for years it the compilation of tourists’ reference 
literature. ‘Their Handy Guide 10 Europo—which is 
strongly bound in attractive clah beerüe—evvers the 
‘whole of at continent, except Russia, and it also 
includes a section, at the end, on places of special 
interest to Americana. Tt successfully condenses the 
greatest amount of secorate and useful information in 
tie smallest possible space and the twenty-nine, 
spectally-prepared ond wethdruwn aps and plans 
(which are thoroughly sp-to-dite, inching as thëy do 
territorial adjustments aince the Treaty of Versailles! 
materially enhance the esefoluess of the text, Com. 
pact, hatdy (Being portable in a cof pocket), packed + 
from ower io cover with practical information’ and 
ceseitial particulars regarding travet facilities, awl 
folly abveast of the latest developmenta fa methodé ol 
ttuvel, tis follyindexe! guide is « siotable aiditien 
fu the relerence Uterature of European travel, ad ii 
a marsetlons compendiem of highly meal kuowtedpe 
for toutiste in Barope, Th ie to be hoped ihat this 
sable ai tnéritorious work-eandeely written, 
welbprited and with features Al Miter in Bigger 
Messi receive such wide appreciation as to 

courage ita enterprising pabllibers to sake ir (ike 
itn American prototypes, referred to ubove) an annual 
publication, and atso to inclode in it information about. 
the group of Soviet repablics it: Europe, which follow 








Witty the whole af the Huropesn continent- 


‘A Satchel Guide to Europe: By W. J; Rolfe 
46 edition, Revised and enlarged By W- D- 
Crockett. (Houghton, Mifin S Co, Boston, TSA- 
fond Messri, Guy anid Hancoole, Londen) 1938. 

‘The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. By E. C. 
Stedman, Taited by T. L. Stedman (Robert M 
Meliride & Co., New York, TSA) 1936. 

We welcome the new editias of tie two-bighiy 
vaefa end excellent American guides to Burope which 
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have posed sbmagh many editions The Jate 
Di, Rolle’ book 4 a very useful travelling companion 
der the tourist, Clear, gumplete and comprehensive, 
it gives in ite revised and enlarged edition the latest 
information on all matters, including motoring amt 
aiplaning relating lo Eurvpean travel "hia guide 
las reached ia foriyssixth dition. Thi experienced 
traveller who way have made iis acquaintance before 
wil find in this year's sevisiou entirely puw features— 
suggestions for motoring and travel by airplane and 
sn important section of Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden. It hae been revised and enlarged hy 
Dr. William B. Crockett, of the Pennsylvania State 
College, in a very careful and highly judicious manner, 

ts competitor, compiled by Mr, Stedman, is also 
a very meritorious work in jts sphere. For more thas 
wentjfive years it linn been thoroughly: tested by 
‘wide use among travellers. Lis topical arrangement 
and compactiess of information make it of inestimable 
salse throughost those portions of Burope which ate 
fenerally covered im a aingle unt. The present 
lion bas been carefally revised to date, and 
ís embellished witi entirely pew maps, expecially 
prepared for the, purpose. Further its scope is 
More comprehensive and it traverses larger ground: 
than the Satchel Guide, Its convement site for the 
pocktwbieh is its distinctive festure—and ite fusi 
Plan render it highly useful to travellers im Hurope. 
Ji were mach to be wished that there was available: 
40 tourists in India à pocket-guide modelled spon 
these two excellent American handbooks to Europe. 








Su Yone Going to Paris! So You're Going to 
Maly! ant, So you're going to England! By Clara 
H Langhlin (All published bv Methuen & Co, Ltd. 
3f, Bese Street, London, W.C), 19356 

Miss Clara R. Laughlin is an American lady given 
to travelling in Europe und recording her experiences, 
of the: cities or the countries visited, In the shape. of 
wei] handbooks to phem, Her Gret venture was 
ened So You're Going 1o Paris and it wns a succese 
ful attempt to enable the visitor to enjoy. his or her 
visit to tho gay city with a minimum expenditure of 
time and money, She followed it up by So You're 
Gomg to Haly in which alt the places of particalar 
interest to tourists in that country are denlt with 
thoroughly, and withal so charmingly thst the 
visor to Daly inay learn from the book not only 
the chief pointe of each district but atso ihe neces 
sary details conceming its history, art and suture, 
And also about ii» shops, theatres nd restaurants 
‘ex, The latest artival it "So You're Golng te..." 














o 
series, $ Sa You're Going to. Euglandt Modetied og. 
the sume lines aå her tau previoas books, which kare 
been bighiy popular and successful, this seir 

book to Rnd will enable the’ tourist i Ga 
country to enjoy Ie stay and to plam his tom thik 

advantage. The book contano mot only practical 

information on all matters of interest and importance. 

condacive to comfort am comveriense when travelling 

im à foreign country, but also descriptive notes op 

the various scence and. sights, » visit to which is 

calcalated to add to the plessure of the sightever. 

‘Thin new series of travel-hooks—for they can scarcely 

bis called with javtice or propriety “guidebooks! — 

shouid appesi 1o a large circle of cāltured travellers 

io Francs, Daly and England. We shall watch with 

interest the progress of the series and hope to fad. 

on our table, in dne cobre, similar netul. pnd 

interesting books, fron the pen o£ the cultured. 

acthor, dealing with othet Huropean comntriés. 


British Motels. (Hd. J. Hurtow and Co, dad. 
Central House, as 45, 47, Kinigewuy, London, WS 
3) rms 

Now tbat ihe Wriuh boil system ha Decnme w 
weltorganited institution, iis it the fitness of thinge 
that a Handbook giving such vital informato due 
every traveller needa, who at some time or other 
requires accommodation at an botel in Great Britain, 
is ieswell to the public, The work Wefore u^, 
Briülh. Hotels for som supplies the want by givitg 
n ist witu descriptive notes and tarii particulară of 
‘over goo Righeclnas Rriti hotels, escl aketeiy well 
Insteated, giving a clue to the position, appearance 
fund character of the hotel The valie af the hani 
Look is enhanced by the interesting article on “Some 
Mutotie British hotela" by Mr- Chas. G. Harper and 
"Ertish hotels and hydros" Dy Mr. R. J. Burrow, 
nod particularly by the interesting introduction, to 
the volume by Lord Montngm of Beailien, KCEE., 
CL. We tope the enterprising publishers will 
make Bish Hofetr an annual fastitetion, 9o to mya 
oy thik IE may be ever filly uptodate: 








Come to Java, (Tie Offical Tosrist Buream, 
Welteverden, Ratavin, Jara) 10a 

The Gfiicial Tooriet Borenu, situated at Batnrin,, 
the capital of Jaya {which is. mer the sovereignty 
of use Government of Netherlands Indies) tas 
published & large smmber of nsefa) guidebooks oÈ 
immense yalue to those who would make x tour it 
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Jora anil the other adjacent islande of thie Dotc 
East Indies Come fo Java, which H now in its 
tint’ edition, is attractively arranged aud gives Kili 
information abont the beauties of that island. This 
guidebook supplies the vitor with all details he 
should Know, sokimg Qe leiterpress the more mt 
tractive ty menna uf photographic reproductions of 
ail pleese of uote. The otier booklets on Tatatia, 
Bandoeng and Tropical Holland gire vivid descrip. 
tion of alt the important places in the Duich Hast 
ies, ‘The Director says:—"We have beet inform- 
ed that Java, Bull, Simiatre, Celebes, Torneo anid the 
Moluccas ate considered in Salya to be very 
‘expeiitive dur the tourist. ‘The contrary is the case 
aid the barésm is always ready to givt all infotma- 
dion?" The visitor proposing a tour in the Duich 
‘Tadies cannot do better than vbtain from the Bureau 
relfuble information in regarā to his requirements 











Cook's Handbook to Paris, (Thomas Cook and 
Eom, tàd, Verheley Stet, Picculilly, London, W.1) 
ap: 

"The serios of guides for travellers whlch have, 
or years past, been iame by tte worliartons frm 
fof Messrs, Thoinas Cook and Son of London, B une 
OL the very bent in poiut of accuracy aid cobrprelien- 
divenesa, us abo im supplying sound, peactleat infor 
mation, The latest wilfiion io the seriea ii a 
thoroughly revised. anil Judiciousty overhauled edition 
OE their Hondhooh tò Pus Tt de dhotonglly np-to 
date, bug fully abreant of tbe latest changes int the 
French capital, and gives Just ihe necessary inform 
Don which a traveller (with a week at hir dispos in 
Tarin) wonkd require 10 Ue able lo plan hie itineraries 
ovadvaniage, tt gives ill the: particulars requisite for 
siphtaceiag mud enjoying s «lori visit to Paris, ani 
all tistars to the yayest capital im Europe world be 
well advised (n equipping themselves with a copy of 
Cook's Handbook lo Parts belote starting on thelr 
journey, 








‘The Egypt wnd Sudan Annual, 1925.26. and “The 
Altea Wer" Special Sedan Number, ("Africam 
Waria” Publications, Soy, Salisbury Hose, London 
Wall, London; IC, a), 193, 

The Eryh små Sudan Aimat för ro2s-08, eiived 
dy Mr. Lec Weimtuf, CAR FRGS. is an er 
ceedingly interesting volare, brimfnl of vatauble 
articles from the pen of those who can speak with 
materie om the subjecta they desi with. Descrip. 
tive and Mhidtrated sketches of places of interest and 
of oficiala and prominent ating men, and detilled 








Bast, Rgrpiim architecture, 
plensnre resorts and botel i 


dest 1t js theorem cf am 


faisly distributing he waters of the Nile, will be m. 


umber oL usefsl atid valtslle articles relating to the 
irrigation scheme anil the economie condition of: 
Sudan, embellished with a number cf. excellent. 
insteations. Roth the pablicatjons deserve very. wide. 
appreciation anid encouragement, 





Traveller's Guide to Karschl, Dy 3r, T. P: Advani, 
(Wort fox 242, Karachi) 1938, 

AY the mecting-place ot account of i+ weemeaphiial 
sitatem ob the world's tai iternatiienl tratspurt. 
services, Karachi rises more utd more iat Importance 
Gury Year and ak such great inte attaches 
lo the growing development of this diy, fo 
satisfy the demanda of thove who desire ty week 
detailed informati iu reyard to xhát ey, 3r. 
L P. Advani hus compile] and publidied (he 
Travellers Guile to Karachi ahil Provinces. the 
latest editioun of which is a cotsiderable improve- 
aen om Tis predecessor, The book: opens wih m 
Mhor bui interesting sketch of the history amd 
Sovelopmem of Karachi, with animes stration 
of all places of interest, Tt-oontains w lt of vetu 
loci sdirerecs ond a Jot of awefal informuljon ré- 
garding the railway mud se» journeys, passport 
Fegalations, Indian custome Amien and Bettis 
import datiés, the fares, and enisine ni all 
line» wahing Karachi, ete, ‘Thos ie) false the 
‘jects seth “wich iH has been at pter br it 
enthmadstié compiler, and the vifot Ww, or the 
reside in, Karachi wil) And Ae, Adrani book of 
LA 











RECHNT BOOKS OP TRAVEL. 


The New Battie States: By Owen Ruiter (Methuen 
X Co, Ltà, Lodon), mij. 

Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonin wwe Hil tract 
comparitively Title known: By. e wietoty of the 
Ailes, they regained their liberty altereenturies of 
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bondage which did not «nceced, haweyer, in destroy. 
ing their imdividanlity and Their wspirztiots In the 
ook before ne Mr, Ratter describes their preset 
conditions and suggests tise Tites on which they ate 
Likely to’ develop, He says! “They began with 
‘tithing—with tess than nothing. Their handicap in 
the world's ponriament war something tike omo- 
ffs. Yet they are proving themselves before the 
world, ‘They have tad! mach to lezrm. They have 
fot been tue proud to Lern—amd they are learning 
stl. After’ seven dennáred years their people own 
Mis Hamil. Once more their fede are under the 
plough. Once tore thelr cattle range their meatows, 
‘Their industries are recovering, their trade increasing 
year by yenr. Their Governments are sound. Their 
Dmigets balance. And all this hur been dome by the 
sheer indomitable spirit-of races that refused) to ont 
L IZ 


The Arab At Mome. By Paul W. 
(tistclieoa Cb, Ld. London rois. 

Dr. Paul Harrison bas lived among tbe Arabs for 
fourteen: years. Hoe has known their in their strength 
aud In fhei weaksess. Usmilly the Arb i» viewed 
hronph a liue of Ignorance mized with’ romance, 
in fiction, on the screen, or om the stage. The real 
Arab, as he ie im daily lile; is described in this very 
readabte took by Dr. Harrison He writer with 
futimacy esed cm omg meqenintunce. Nox is his book 
itiated hy a prejudiced outleok. Here is hia observa- 
tion om the Arab’ religioa: “Ie js a religion whose 
Baer, inscrutable, omnipotent Gol i» a direct 
reflection of the grent limitless iesert. The Ged of 
Mutummnid Ys one of (he mast salibme creations of 
the finman wiid. Hels, indeed, not really w creation. 
'f We bsman mind, The Arab spiri reüectet thak 
ster we i stood facing the great uiid terrible desert 
du sich dt lived and moved: und ‘had fis bet" 


Harrison. 





The Flame Tree. By Mra, George Raskervitle 
(The Sheldon. Tres Nortmmberiand  Avenme, 
Tandon), 198s. 

u thia volume Mrs Boskerville haa collected some 
folklore studies from Ugpmda. They are all of the 
grestest inferést to the anthropelogist and are written 


T wih grent charm. “Rach story,” aya the unthor, 


"meal to my rurmory a virid Uganda acera 
shady banann garden, a spoky kitchen, the bedside 
oha site wom in a willy bint, oe a camp. fre 
beneath a starspangled sky—all genis softevaleet 





people who allowed me tp share their Ies 4 


Mae while, and tried in their simple way 
fidis 


E 


Simia, By D: S Resiawala (rr, Cowasji 
Street, Fort, Botibay), 1936. Y 

Jt de un attmetively written little book, pot at ali 
Hie Ba undi, prdbtodk WETA US MD 
impressions graphically narrated. The weiter de 
verver to be cingminiated on the penduction of a 
charming hook. 








In the San With a Passport By W. Ro 
‘Trowbridge (Hurst asit Blackett, LL, London] = 

‘The writer of this interesting book i& the 
a the excellent biography of Ruses Alexandra. ‘Do 
women start off to travel from: the Riviera to Africa; 
hey sce strange anl ancient palaces and old rains 
"bey visit Carthage und meet iany NTA 
on thir travela. Thoir adventures are narrated n 
tbis book in a polished style. “Twenty-six iustrations 
sd to the interost of the narrative. 


The An Naga Tribe ot Asam, By W, C. Smithi 
jMaenilam & Co, Ltd, London], 197, 
his hook it described my a study’ i 
sad Sociology, Dr. Hutton contributes te it a. 
file Introduction. Tt ia divided iuto several chapters | 
dealing with such aubjects es, habitat and general 
characteristics of the people} personal, appearance ahd 
artfücial adorumems; domestic life, social 
Hon “religion ond magic; change» trough cont 
witi more advanced peoples. Professir pd 
Look—whether one agrees with all hia conclusions or 
mo & valle contribution 1o e sady ofa 
backward” people. i 


Wuniing end Adventure in the Arctic. By 
Nansen (J. M. Dent & Son», Ltd, London) ae 

AC he had been living [n epic days, Naipen wyald 
have been sung in. verse Like another Ulyssés ani hie 
‘wanderings and adventures chronicled in desthlesr 
poem. His voysges are on eni Epic sesle and mo 
Tomsbce con be more interesting of stirring: than, 
narrative such as we have before te, Ja this 
Nansen tells ile ay of hiè frit adventures du. 
Polar Seat amid the grim and treacherowy feelitlds,, 
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ul of bis exciting unii experiences with Senl, 
Walrus, Polar Bear, Manang. Shark and Whale. 
The book i iMustrted wit eiphty droviogs aud 
mapo and a photogeaph of 





My Wanderings ìn the Balkans, Dy Dudley Heath- 
Oste (Hatchinson & Co, Londan) 1936. 

"his is am mwasmal acd interesting typo of travel 
Jedi. fr records Mr, Duiley Hesthoote's travels in 
dela, — Caecho-Stovakia, Hungary, "Purkey, 
Roumanin, and Serbin, Tt contains the aiihior’s fin 
pressions of the countries and their peoples, He has 
studied the art aud architecture of these coutitrics, 
aud be many beautiful, photographs of the people 
And scenery in Central Rurope enhauie te interest 
ot ttie took. 





RECKNT ECONOMIC LITERATURE, 


‘The Evolution of Provincial Finance im British 
Yudin, Ry N.R, Ambedkar (P, S Ring & Son Ld, 
Tandon), 1935, 

dt jsa very hopeful sigh ot the nimes thot 
Indan. scholars are twing their atenton, dn 
Äucressing measure, to tbe everdumportant sabject of 
Meouomícs. The Aubjeet ou which Mr, Ambadkar has 
ritten the book Before wi is ane which iù atoning 
reat interest everywhere, Tn wort countries new 
burdens nre being imposed both by local nnd eeüttal 
Governments, As Prot, Seligman says in Nils beiet 
foreword "The rumes. applied to these vatious classes 
Mt expenditure dider wih tbe anthoritis them- 
Selves. Tn Indla we speit ol local, provinedad and 
iperisl ekpeoilhue; in Germany, of loci, state, 
nid imperial expenditure; in the United States and 
Switisthanl of loc, se abd federa) expenditure i 
fn Australi, of total, ste and commonweslin 
‘expénditite; In Som Africa and Camda, of local, 
broviuelal and federal expenditnre; and in Frame, 
of deal, departmental and general expenditare.” 
Mr, Ambedkar mentions alt the cirennstanees relating 
Je the disnrihution of burden between these tiree 
fads, and abo makes a detailed study of the 
underlying principles. The ook is one of great 
valoo and reflects great credit on the author. 








‘The Interest Siandeed of Currency. Wy Ernest 
Dice (George Alles & Urrin Led., London), ross- 

Dr, Dick's tock shows ibat the elements e the 
dewlitiosary monetary system, if rightly applied, 


amice to bring alwat a Wale standard od price, and. 
that all that ie needed tv achieve pie great end of 
stability i» am obvious rearrangement of these 
elements; po siate cntttol of banking and oí whole- 
sale trade, no teed of international agreements, 10) 
conscious managing, Tie author. claims to lave 
found out a new. principle whicli, ancarding W him, 
wiil not only explode all accepted notions of cnrreucy. 
mnd. value, but also give a new direction to political 
Vendencies. “The claim i» a bold one end at ahy rate 
"deserves to be seriously considered, Te is a thought- 
provaking book. 





Borderiands of Eeonomkes. Ny Raghakamal 
Mukerjee (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London) 1925. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerji js even a more proliüe 
writes than his brother—which is sayiti a very great 
‘Heal. One can only marvel that a university profesor. 
should Ne alle to find so much leisure to produce & 
ook in & period uot extending to even à whole year, 
The. publisher's notice. describes. the. present. book ax 
© weatise om the alliance of economies with, kindred 
sciences, anch ae bidlogy, phys, peycholagy, 
sthaology, which help to elucidate ite probent 
‘The wathor sera in thia scientific cooperation the 
eginninge of a New Keonomicn taking account of 
regiotial and human ifllerenees, and aiming at the 
general. wellere. of mam, 





Groundwork ot. Dcenomles Py  Radhakamal 
Mukerji. (Longman, Green & Co, Lomlon) 1935, 
Trofewor, Mukerji speaks in this book with an 
authority tors of experience. He intends Ud» 
primarily for studenta. preparing for an examination, 
Wi will be fowut very. useful as a general survey ob 
the subject of economics > li includes auch topica m 
Division of abour; Tais of 
Prosperity; Welfare; Economica use of Landi 
^l Food; Shares ín the Agriculteral Incomes 
ion of Popnlation. It is à book shat can be. 
senfslently recommended to ali studenta, 













Present-Day Banking jn edis. 
chandra Ran (Culeutta University) 1ga. 

This ia the second edition of the book which 
‘originally appeared im ages; it is a fult detailed and 
interesting account of Indian banking and deserves 
to be widely cead, His estay on tbe indigenon 
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bunker ia of grent merit, and Ue author deserves to 
be congratalated on his efficient Handling of a com- 
plicated subject. 


The Economics of Leather Industry. Hy D. Rams- 


shandra Ram, MAy LT. (Coloutta University), 
1933. 
Mr. D, Ramachandm Ron who hee earned a 


repniotion as a wrüer cn ecobomic and banking 
snbjects has imed a monograph on the leather- 
‘matnefucturing imtastey mnt its future possibilities, 
whieh Is the resolt of an enyniry conducted. mainly 
fn the ecanamie ant commercial liter, iu the Pro- 
Vince of Renal, Bengals resources of the mw 
Maier ure unlimited and wit with cheap and 
plentiful Jabour amd with the natural aptitule for skill 
in the Weather industry, there i» quie an extensive 
‘market for this (musry. Me. Row advances the 
argument, and rightly too, that the time la» come 
when the leather industry shonld o lenger be con- 
sidered as a erate for mama! labour, bot. should. be. 
tremed an a manufacturing enterprise with advanced 
kill and mechanical science. He has presented ín 
the volume befe ne a historical survey of this 
industry, studded with statins, wurgestiy wave 
and means whereby the Mengal Government (whieh 
Mus bwen domy mich to advance thiis Jiduntry) 
Should have. the cooperation of thè educated 
capitalists i comolidnting it on a femer basis, 








The Pinancial Crisis of France, lly the ton, 
Georgo Peel (Macmillan & Co, Ltd, London) yas. 

The distraught poditiclunu of Vrance, ever since 
the Guwmlalt, in May. 10:4, of Dh, Poincare and hie 
Tü National, have attempted iu vain to sole the 
Ainuticial tangle in which France ja involved, Many 
aie 1a the resene, Paioleve, Herriet, liriuad, Caltiann, 
AW only to declare their impoteney im the ent, 
Whether Mf. Poinoure cum now achieve anything, lies 
cm the knees of the wads, Meniiwhile we Ieartily 
welome the present sindy by am author who is 
thoroughly familier with his subject, He laa long 
been a student of Frenci fnance and hie book shows 
very corefal thonght and js written in a bright style so 
fure in volumes on the dismal, science, 























Rwim of Indan Trade and Industries, Dy Major 
Re D, Bas (R. Chatters, ox Upper Circular Rond, 
Calestia.) 











Major Basw seeks to prove im tbi» book that from. 
the time Tnglani) acquired) polities! power i, India 
she destroved! Tudian. trade amd industries principally 
by means of the forcing ot British Froe Trade om 
Tndia, imposing Neary duties on Indio manufactures 
im Rnglund, the export of raw products from Indi, 
exacting Tactory Acts, “the Tram and 
duties, granting. special privileges to, Britiahers 
Andin, taihding railways in Indis, compelling. 

artisans to ilivilge their trade secrets bolting 
exhibitions, invosting Of wecalled Dritidh cepitél fn 
Anita, and the denial ef selogoverumient 4o India, 
Jt de a vhonglitcompelling. took, anil deserves wile 
approcintiou ang extensive circulation. 


Economie Development. Dy Prof, Benoy Kumme 
Sarkar (Mesme M. G. Tusi fe Coy Maran) sade * 
‘The Politics of Boundaries and Tendencles im Inter 
national Relations (Mesars. N, M. Raychowlury & 
Qo, Canta), 4935. J 








rol. Penoy Kamet Sarkar wia. baa ciou Waeb 
ennd his reputation at a writee o0 esovamien amd 
polities, has ae the qesult of hie travels onthe 
Rurspean continent atil frst-hand iuventigationa male 
in Frane, Germmny, Auttin, Switzerland and 
Northem Maly, given snapshots uf world-movements — 
im emmer, reonomie luyisalon, banking and 
esearo, industrial and technical edneation, etes di 
hia Economie Development. As à hund-book ol applied 
scovomics, perhaps the Arpt of ia kind written by 
an Indian puthor, the hook b» quie opportune aud. 
Indis comes jn foe her. abare of discriminating dfer 
cussion. rbe chiet object in. thane sections! tela 
Me autor in hile Foreword to. the hook, "le qo 
uirmigh aa objective Mais ol interpretation M 
attempt on estimate of India’s present place in the 
ale of muntetinlam.! nw, chapter en "conasle 
Scheme for Youmg Dll," tie. Profesor. gives. 
fie Talas naai diced. oe. a 
definite suggertiveness, opona a wide field T 
work to be done, if this country fa to take thee proper 
place among the competing ations of the world. In 
& companion. volume eslled the Politics af Honndurigi 
the author's object is to delate the politieat backe 
ground of the changes we far ms porible and treat 
them in an independent mauer sad this be ay dont 
bhy presenting a Dintorle mucvey of not only, Butope, 
Dut also of Japan in thelr foreln and international 
relations ince ie war, in eo far m they are 
colcslates to conofidàte amid sfrengtben, their poaltion 
tle political sphere. Tti the volemes are highly 
Informative and are marked by the rich mod. gere. 
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pcholurship whic) readlers of the BHindwstan Rewiew 
lure long since learnt to asociate with the Mame of 
Professor Benoy Kamar Sarkar, 





RECENT WORKS ON INDIAN HISTORY. 

The Making of India. By A, Yusuf All, (A. & C. 
lack, Lt.) 1925: 

3t. Mbdolfa Yusu? Ali needa mo introduction to 
dir reuersi as v Glatingnished adminlerntor und x 
enlturei van of letters is name js familiar to most 
‘persons interested In the India of today. His earlier 
works have shown. that he can write witl grace 
and Nas ani altroctive style. The quickened in- 
terest fn the study of Imperial History makes 
Mr. Yusuf All's book very sesonable. "There 
Me thie difference between the history of India 
Aid be Mistory of the rest of the Anglo-Saxon seid: 
‘while the Totter tarts with, anil presupposes, the 
Whstory of the Pritish nation, Tudia bus a Tonig history 
anterior io the British connection, Tn the British 
period ibelf the movements and reactions in’ India, 
while they reflect many points in Tmperiat history, 
are transformed by the Indian tomperaiwent and the 
many mbtle Inilnences inherited vy Todis^i tenditions, 
‘These ate well reflected dn The Making of India 
Wili the experience of an administrator and ibe 
tante of a achiolar, Mr, Yumul AI has amalyred the 
different factors that go to tho "making ef Indis," 
He hias taken ereouht of tbe new spirit thot has 
affected writing, tonehing, and stuily of history. Fe 
Mas related! Thidliy facta with the faeta of Imperial 
and Warid Mistory. He Was piven due prominence 
to social, economie, and religions movements, while 
vetting out tho ordered pageant of military end 
Telit history, rom the “roots of Timdeim" to 
the administration of Tord Reading. Mis oppent 
fn titeetold sto hie own people, to look upon 
Todi me a whole, rather than npon their 
Ui sectinnnal Tni; (o Greit Trim sd her 
Doniinions and Colonies, to understand Tnilia aë an 
inportant and organic factor in tbe Hmpltez si to 
the wird at large, to realise Tne point of contact 
wi general history. While the book b dapi 
Tot the weneral reader, it forms à useful and enthori- 
tative simmary of Thien history for use du schools 
“nd enters. 




















‘The Wise of the Christin Power in Tadia. Ty 
Major BOD. Yasn, 5 vols. (R. Chatterji, gx Upper 
‘Circular Road, Calcatts) 19145, 


Same critics of Major Batu’s book kave urged or 
implies that propaganda àe sot history, and that 
‘while political bias may be excused in a party mat, 
it ís not permissible ine professed historian, Tut 
even they have moli Imt ndmiration foe Major 
Rasu's preat industry, and have commended Nis work 
no a storehouse of materiale generally inaccessibla to 
the average render, Por our part, while not entirely 
approving of the method of treatment of the subject 
adopted by the author, and conscions of the Imita- 
Mons ot hia work as mn attempt at an impartia) 
Fervey of she history of India oder the British 
tegime, we have no hesitation. in pitying those 
critics bt this Interesting work who have tooked in 
vali, Uitongh these five voluines, foe what they: eall 
any "trace of the desire em tbe part of the author 
tu sce thie other side of a question," Such. general 
anit one-sited eritician apart, tbe hoak Ji mne of 
vonsiderable interest. It will be of preat use 4 the 
Mudent of Dritkh film history for purposes of 
foot only study but particularly of reference, wn Mk Ak 
oll of extracts nnd quotations that have bee 
collected) from various reliable sources with great 
industry, We hope the distinguished wathor wil ft 


Aime to issue a condensed and revived edition of Wr 
boak. 





The Sory ot Solara Ny Majr W, D. Ram 
IModern. Review Cffce, Culen 

Major Wasu's lbóure ate. untiring, ond in the pte- 
sent work be has made available (be (ul detsile of 
M story buried lithetto la the pages of parliamentary 
papers. The Siwy df Satara throws a intii tight om 
the methods of the Tasi Tdla Copeiy sid the 
treatment aeconed to s prince; whote west anil sale 
mistortune it waa 1o be a proat and independent miatt 
‘Of dupticity, midnained diplonmey, tld beck provides 
merous instances, and ft deserves to be rend if 
sinly af throwhixy a Moog oë Ishi on the eariy aime 
An sspirwions of the bond of Britixh tradere thut 
MMimately secareil for Yigtani tbe brightest gent in 
Vhe Imperial crown, Major Turo i» un indefatijmáhlr. 
worker in the annals of (he past aud hi» knowiedge 
* thé original soiree of Hritish nian fiamry i 
srcorate ant estenive: ‘The reri de w valuable 
contribution. t Inila history 














Beam Samrr. By Rrajendrasath Ranerji (M, C. 
Sarkar & Sons, Calëntth) roas. 

Turing the Tatter WAM ofthe’ eighteenth centiny 
Initia saw the rise of many adventurers who became 
prominent. As Professor Sarksr says: "Tha history 
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‘of Hindustan wader the freearices iy yogic of 
fescinating adventures and romantic personalities, 
where the wealth oni beauty of the amd aod 
positions of indepentent command tay ag the ready 
prises of yhe ewl bead and the daring heart, without 
amy feed for Wigh tirth or legal te. Among these 
vémerers nove Mus left a more wonderiul Ite- 
shuy Mhan a womana Kashmiri giri who from 
abject poverty andl obscurity rose ta the command 
d a Buropens-drilled brigade, the sovereignty of a 
territory. uz large as two Englih counties, and the 
Momesred position of a shield to the Dell imperial 
family, ond died im the tninese of her years im he 
‘odour of sanctity ay the tonowred ally und social 
woocinte ot the Englind rulers an a siint of the 
Roman Catholic Church." Mr. Maneril télé bere the 
story of her career; he writes in a plestiiy ole, 
and has made me ot lk the avilable material ot 
We pnbject of Megum Samrw, A few Muntrationa add 
W the interest and value of hin work. 





Miory e Burma, Dy G. E. Harvey (Longmans, 
Ores & Co, Lindos) 1915 

‘The autlior of this remarkable volume is à member. 
ol the Indian Civil. Service and belongs to tbe select 
band of workers who have’ contributed ao mach, 1o 
the literature and bistory of tis country, We ha» 
ju this book worked im what stilt remaina u ving 
feld, stopping at ifa, when the Jit annexed 
Mwn, His somes inclode many  wmpullliled 
omens in several languages, and bo hu» done 
MWimdy o give copkma extracts from original 
autloritier—the rent dmeeripüom, Maruiese amd 
^abing cbroniles, Portuguese and Kuglish Sue 
papers ai Chinese teeonda such aa the Chinene 
‘General Stall account of te 1765— campaigns: Sif 
Richard Temple, who. couteibutes u vuluabile preface, 
Mays: “Anyone wha bas worke, like myself, tn the 
onte fell, will quickly realise the labour which Has 
gone’ to thu making of these few indred pages." 
‘The value of the book ie enhanced by many illustras 
tions and mays, and Ht i» a notable contribotion to, 
historical erate, 


The English Pactorle in India, By Sir William 
Foster (Clarendon Press, Oxford) 1935. 

Sir Willlam, Foster's work in exploring the ladia 
‘Office archives is at once the envy and’ the despair 
fof yoimger scholia The energr, the patiente smi 
the ability shewn Ly Tim ie his amosmumentid volumes. 
are weh tiat shy historian ssp well be prond ef 









thein, The materials on which he har worked e 
in the India Office, the Public Recond Oion, the 
‘British Museum, and the Bombay Record Ofice, We 
are confident the book will be ts muck valued as the 
Court Minutes, 


HindwPad-Padshabi. By V. D. Saverkar (B. 
Fant & Go., Madras] 193$- 

This ttle, neatly gotwp book purports to be m 
review of the Hindu wire of Maharashtra 
BMabutta Uistory, lis oniy recently been 
written; the labours of Ránade, Parsenie, Sarkar,. 
Rajwade have brought to light numerus facts, 
hitherto cottcealed from simdents. The puthor'a chia 
aim in writing {his work “hip been po ascertain amd 

priit ihe valse ot thi Marai movement k Semi 
ol Hindu nistory The book ia written in a 
vigorous viyle nnd deserves to recelve pablie appreciae 
ton for ity patriotic fervour, though this feature Will 
mot, tituralls, conmenà ibilf to tiat cold, eilcilat- 
ing individual—ealled the sejeutifie historian. 





= 





Sind. By J, Abbott (Oxford University Prem, 
London] 1925: 

The Vest-known took on Sind hitherto hag been 
S duri Barty "Cappy Valero That 
brilliant genius did fot include balance among tie 
iinerome gilts, and hi» volume (s » elaracteriitic 
medley ol striking peseages, picturesque varie — 
md wnrellable yenershatiogs Mr, Abbott of the 
Tolan Civil Service has rendered a distinct Sraa 





service in removing from the mind ot tbe student the 
rulatnken view cause by Burton's miorepresentation. 
He estar aud ofers fresh eolitions ol tbe niany 
knotty preblems of Sindi history and geography. 
‘The literary charm of Ma book is greats Hete fe one 


fof iti maoy excellent puasages: “Tt hue ity seasons, 
In the cold seston’ ite drab monotone» ere broken 
by patches of vivid colour, where the wiki fowl Sind: 
wt unmolested sanctuary; owen of tawny gold and — 
snowy white, where the braliminy mud sheldroke; thë 
pelican wnd ibia settle in their thousands, amd the 
unbroken sky of day Uibos cid mollia MaE 
conntless flamingoes rie im fecy cloude oí wuneet) 
Teo. Mad ae’ tho: might aiprsadbet, the yg E 
which lingers aver these flats by day draws Würtae 
front the intangible secrets ol a hectic and ephemeral 
beauty, when the damp and treacherous wiste 
becomes one buge prismatic mirror, in whlch tbe 
splendour of sumet ant afterglow ie reflected in 
‘wondrous wise," 








s% 


Sher Shah Suri. Ey Sir Zulâkar AH Khan (c 
and Nilitsry Garette Press, Lahore), 1025, 

Sir Zotfkar AW Khen is & member ol the Council 
ol Stute and aas for many years dm the Imperial 
Legislative Council. To politics be bus devoted his 
leisure; ol ami om, however, lie turns io litesature 
amd history- Mis monograph on the poetry of Idlal 
Temply repays pernsil. In the present volume he bas 
written am acconnt of the personality and career of 
‘one of the most. remarkable: peres. af. the: sixteenth 
century, De. Spoouer justly observes in hin fore- 
‘word: “The fact that the peasantry tor whieh Sher 
‘Shah was 90 comintently und vüstalnedly. concerned, 
anA whow He so greatly Lenefittid by his regulations, 
orte inthe muin Hinins, immeasnrably pdvances hi 
lal to houour, in-am nge belore any large fusion 
‘OU thie toes bald taken plane.” Sir Zalfikar's hook fille 
A real need, 





OUR LIURARY TABLE: MISCELLANROUS 
TATRRATURR. 


"Three noti books ve recently appeared on the 
whole of books, which deserve the, wltention of the 
Towing ubile These am Mr, C, Kernahan'y The 
Reading Ghi (Ge Harap & Co, Ll, apis, Tarkei 
Sem, Kingway, Tondon, WE s Me W R 
inves avka nnd Reading IGetge Allen & Unwin, 
Jd, 4o, Museum Street, london, WiC- i) ad Mr. 
V. OR. Kee ppreudüw o LAlerature (The 
Hpworth Pres, Loüdon). The fri is primarily 
intended for young women given i9. stndying 
the bent Jherature—old end new; bm tere i much 
jm dt wich de likely do be useful to readers of 
the other sex he well, as the enggestions made are 
Jndisiowe anil will be Relpfn! to all stmdente. The 
attic ground, thengh plansed out from a different 
point ed view, (s curerei i Mr. Siómtett's book, which 
Anccestlully: provides» poplar and. procticn) guide 
to Mterature Intended for tw average man and woman, 
and especially for yung people, The author, who 
cmambines wide literary: kouwledge with practical ex- 
perience ane Wbeatian, distmines methods ol rending, 
Mida Jo study, the -choice ot books, the use of public 
libraries, ete, and murveye the whole fctd of literature 
from children’s took to the scient classics, and from 
qeir end phikeophy. to modem fiction,” The. (wo 
Vonks idee: notin weefully supplement each other 
fit Abey shook Heth find places. on. the bockselt of 
he talent, Mr. Kellel book hae a valor of: ite 
imu. tell be useful to those whose suai ocenpa: 
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Hon Hes outside the field of Siteratare, to share it the 
delight which fiterature, perhaps to. = higher 
thon any other form of arty ty enpabte uf afl 
Ji will enable he Jover ol literature, to appraise the 
Warioms sections wf jt at their righk value, and will 
materially Kelp the stadmnt in making s choice for 
the reading of the clissien, 





Messra. George. Allen & Unwin Ld, (40, Museum. 
Street, London, W. C. 1) have dome well to have started. 
a waefo| series of booklets called ‘Practical Hand- 
books”, in which scholars aml specialists have been 
secured to write on various important subjects—tang- 
ng frum ehuirmanship of a meeting to, the writing, of 
short stories, The latest wdition to ihe weries is 
Mr. Harold Hetil's. Writers. Guide, which is at wpe 
todate bundheok of ideas and. information for all who. 
write. s scope is best explained by ube claptir 
headings ;—Books that Sell, About Agreeiuenta; Sie 
comful Pree-Lancing; Profitable Openings; System 
for the Writer; The Literary Test Chart; How to 
Prepare and Submit MSS; The Writer'n Referénice 
Library; What ie Copyright? Literary Agenti 
‘Things Yon Bhould Know; How t Currect Printer'i 
‘Vroots; A Guide to the TÁtersry Marker: (aj What 
‘Publishers Want, (b) What Hdiors Wam. Jewdmg 
ablahers have  sappligd tmierestm contribution 
bout their requirements, Altogether « highly weetul 
work, This neries abould havo n large. circilniou. 





Life in the Indiam. Clvll Service (Chigman & Mall, 
tad., Lond) a notable addition o: Amg-Todun 
Mieratee. Ta withor, Sir ivan Maconochie, who 
relired in 1922 after some 33 yenrn of dlatinguishod 
service iu. idis, here offers to the puMie  votathe of 
reminlacenees, designed to interest thè ordinary man 
and woman in ihe life of an 1ydian Civilian, and ji 
Whe many problems which it presens dm Ite liy 
course. it fo an interesting account of à vareep whieh 
bas been hippy und interesting to Hs subject, ad th 
gen Wo any yell ofr ailhy aad lur 
who may be uttracted by ite pinspects, The first 

Chapter sketches briefly tb troubles that thie tidist 
Civil Service has had to faco, and thé Improvemente 
which have been elected in recent wentx. There art 
striking charncter portraits of some ot the principal 
mien wnder whom Sir Hyan served, and in particular 
an apprecistion ot Lord Curzon. ftom the sandpaint. 
of one who wae familiar with his work and pernoushity. 
The intending candidate for ihe Indian Civil Service 
WIN And valuable mggestions in the author's uccont 
OÉ the nature of the work upon which he was et 
ployed, while the xeneral reader cannot tail to be 
Interested in the estimate of the present posit and 
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‘of the tuture“ possibilities of the retuthins of Great 
Tris «ir Ueda, which closes the ‘vole. The 
author but endaiveared t avoid any overstatement 
‘oF thee attractions of the: Service, but bis record of 
many happy liours pent i sport, it social intercoune, 
»nd im congeniar duties i iu itself a vnffcient witness 
thar-offiolal dio in Dui as many recompenses and 
not @ little charm—in spite of the; on the whole, 
fonde complaints which have recently formed tie 
torida-irade of the average CWilint We commend 
Rr perusal to all iterested in modern lndia. 








Te Wid Feeesthoweht 4n He Social Sciences. (Mlen 
& Vuwía, Lt, 4o, Musennt Street, Londoa, W. C. 
the anthor—Me, J. A fobwn—deseribes the wtrüggle 
‘of Keonamiies, Politics and Tries to matatni their 
integrity as disinterested seleuces. Refractory material, 
lezaet methodi, Imidequaté terminology amd con- 
eepls, the constant pressure if secret Vases, acting 
tur mould theit tenching into interested doctrines, are, 
the contends, formidable enemies "This strupyle ie 
more fully illustrated in the classical end Proletarian 
Types of Tolivieal Teonomy. A special amdy i given 
fo the attempts to pive a sham: exactitude to Reone 
mite by the icit application of muithematical method, 
Mintentionie of the sanie atragele for tenth are given 
d he fiekde of ethics and politier. ‘The survient yntne 
‘of Siltiterevted yebence i¢ vindicated by the progress 
Ut) these studied "The book ie ebvionly not tight 
Feailiog. It thongh abstruse, it js thoughi-provoking 
ind deserves serious consileratiot, 








Thè Arab Cholliestion, by Proteine Josephi Hell, 
Jus been rendeted into Hustla from German, BY 
Mr S Rida mah, MA, BCT, Mpablaw, 
Fellow of the Caleutia’ University, and fectarer in 
Wistory of Tolan, who daa already to his eredi a 
Dumber of exesllent und scholarly translations [soni 
German into Hoglish of standard works on Tomis 
cealtere. Prof, diell's amenesraph—Die Kellur der 
Aubert onte v rammingssp. am a. revatatión of 
Arab diileni. So fe ae the translator jv aware, he 
says Mut there fe no mnchy funtion —eunngaet, neen 
ate, feticitonis tt diction, aiid! sound in jedgment-to 
bë found in auy Vuntiage, astern or Western, and wa 
dire disposes! to agree WHD Kim, for deep aw is Prol, 
Hell's chin to Mia forerunners in. ihi bratih 
f earsing, Mis presentation of tlie aubjest is distinct. 
ly and ctiaracteristically ‘is “own, The book thòs 
Meris the earnest wtteitiois of all studente òf Arsh 
cenltire. A very useful bibliography ie appended to 
Mhie Book to which, however, Muire “History òE the 
Kiuliste" amd Mubck's "Selanger de” Philosophie 
Jie et Arabet migli eR hive been a dió The- 








broke Ls pubated by the: wel-niówa pain 
Messrs; Heter and Sona of Cambridge. Tre 
raphy, get wp und binding are excellent We 
particularly pleated. to Gnid ourselves (ree front 
teasing trammels of errata and complicated di 
Turks, ut aat (e e Uriel monograph of 138 
the publishers would haye boca welll mivised iE th 
had made it of the more convenient sise and 
priced it. cheaper, 


Mr. J. 8, Mhick's The art of History (Sfethnen 4 
Cos, Lt, 96 Mesex. Street, london, WiC) da 

ol fnar great historians of the eighteenth. oea 
‘The funiction of this essay’ in to restate and r 
imine, sympatheticstiy and critically, he main fa 

of cighteenth-century hintoriography, as illniirated by 
the writing of Voltaire, Hume, Robertsi, sad 
Giblón. Te keymole wa» struck by Voltuime ín. idi. 
Worda: I fut devine Uhislre en pliliosopbe, 
Mistory wax regarded an a phikmophic-Uiteyaty pirs 
vult, om art rather than a science. Ae a meli, dk 
Wr widely. reai and appreciated, i n meani af pre 
paration for the duties of social mul political fife. 
Mr, Dinek pan rendererd wee, sevice th the 

of history hy presenting vo: iho reader Mis 
survey, which is marked ly fearning, scholarship, 


 petontifc wpirit. 16 Is a thomghiful windy, 0 


Thy. Ego init SPHéal Trath by Mr, T. C. 
(GW, Daniel & Co, Taior Street, London, i C 
is rather a recondite work whieh witt reqalrë, for 
appreciation careful pernsal and menist afi 

The ways of Pülwopby wmd Scene lor mait 
scientists the apart, hat fe ande of thi werk] 
impelled by the perplexhies that confratt the mathe 
matical physici in modern times, bas sigit io 
tring the wo info umienu. In bit farmer 

"he Bo asd. Physical Force, Be lali down tbe Wine 
ol a philosophie scheme im Marmony will fi 
pliysleal science. Ta this present vohime, he fi 

shows how the actualities which nee tint 

to physical movnrement and: deseriptlan andl which 
wre, in comseyience, conuonly felt nmeomprelunded 
thy the nateralinic aclentipt, nevertheless play Mate 
bunun patt in the Universe, tnitainie ft wie 
spiritual, usthetic. und tworat valnes, which aré that 
‘hendamental £n Natare asi are (n fact ts mt. a 

cant constituenta., Te iv difett fo convey the 

‘of this book in s short mote- PE e Redi ae 
the general fewer an Tahodciwy amy Uy x 
Lows Zengwil places the iseues, we Handled by | 


author, in a clear historica? perspective anid attempt 
A aamuhig dp of these pliosophie: questibus. hiirte 


muse particitsy usw Veeihe Hslae-toatie, dnpindipe 






m 


a clore scrutiny of the scientific concept of “enmss- 
tion", and a philosophic- valuation ot the Hinstein 
conceptions. The book deserves earnest attention. 


Vet another withology—A Bok of Engish Verse 
Salire, chosen and aolsed by M- A. O. Barnes 
(Methuen & Co, Ltl, 36, Hssex Street London. 
WC), ‘This collection wil be metal to studenis. 
“Thin selection, representing. tbe work of thirty poets. 
will provide the student and the general renler with 
(he best English satire between the Hlizabethan 
period and the present slay, the range extending 
from Jolin Donne in Sir Owen Semn. Ta an em 
celtent jntroduction the editor explains the charucter~ 
itis and indnence of the Roman wriere amd out 
fines the history of Eujah exire sad (be cames 
which comtribsted to tts evelopment eu decline- 
The not, as woli a Iminating the cbseare 
passages, cottain critical appreciations of she diferent 
fanthors sd, wliere necessary, a Driet description of 
ihe occasions of each poem. Altogetber a capital 
anthology of Rnslish satire. 


a Mie Dwinished Tash oj Fovelgn Afisitons [which 
are the james Sprant lectures tor the current veas] 
Dr. Robert Speer, one of the foremost of living mis. 
sionary statesmen, presenta and discusses some 6f the 
facts and problem attendant on presentday mie 
onary activity jn various paris of the world No 
mman Tiving i beter fitted for the task than De, Speer 
tow, it any men, quite so well. He addresées him 
sell to his mibject in a spirit nf bopefalness, which the 
years of woritrayei end the remttant verse 
‘Velssitudes ave failed to quench, In this spirit 
De. Speer surveys the Seld, analysts the dificuhien, 
indicates tbe lines of aproch aml pecka Yo confirmi 
the hope of the final trinmph. lu sspecis not « few, 
thin i the most important missionary document 
which has appeared in years, one wortiy ot a grent 
Administrator and uxthority, with sore than thirty 
Yeats" experience and active participation im foreign 
missionary enterprise behind him, to lend weight 
end. authority to his survey, and ite contingent con- 
tuaioas. For these reasons the book merits attention 
at the limdé of the Christian and the non-Christian 
alüke. The hook is puMiibed by Stesars, Fleming H 
Revell Co. of New York. 














‘Dr, August Reinchauer's The Task i Japon 
(Fleming Hy Revell Coy New York) in a study iu 
modern missionary imperatives and an important 
contsibution to foreign missionary literature by an 
acknowledged authority, Jis meio purpose is to enter 
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a spirited ples fòr the type of Christion gilort which 
Prof, Keischanes consider necessary to holi the fell. 
of the Future in Jupan, ta audition, the book biat = 
finely-written resume of the great religions of the 
ast, based c twenty yeats of Grstand stüdy, wade 
by its author ou the mission fields of the Orient. 
‘This portion will eaturaly make s wiler appeal t10 
Tenders than that concerned with the missionary 
aspects, Thus, in one and the same volume, 
Professor Weischuuer furnishes hit readers with a 
missionary retrospect, a prsentday serey, A 
challenge to future effort, together: with «concrete 
emay in the simiy ot Comparstive Religions, and 
for these seasons, merits attentiott, 


Politics anit Economics is a little book by Mk. 
Hebert ©, Williams, (jot Afurrsy, London]. Mr. 
Williams, who ia not only am M. P. but a Master ot 
Sience and a Civil Engineer, has found ose to pot 
together u readable book on the application of 
certain fundamental principles 1o economic, problemi 
Wis treatment comprises. a discussion of the 
fondamental principles of Political Hconomy and 
‘ele: application to tbe problems and Controversies 
of the day—Socialism, Protection, Unemployment, 
ete: The subject ia treated. simply, ae. the object ia 
Jo “make electors acquainted. with the faniamestal 
laws of iconomic! Thomgh catering fur ihe-wma fe 
the strest, the book is scientie and eeholarly amd 


fs well adapted [or the purposes of an introductory 
textbook, 


Modéer Turkey. edited by Mr ;.G. Mant» (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, US. Ai) la a eonie 
posite work wien by specialis ad ‘experts aad) 
prepared on an encyclopedie plan- It is am authore 
tative stndy of present conditione it. Turkey, analytical 
im treatment, uptodate and informative. There am 
chapters on. the ‘Carkish Government, the. press, leni 
tenure, agriculture, commerce, the statu of women, 
the Armenians, the Greeks, tbe Jews, cic, some of 
these written by ontside muthorities and t&mlated 
dy Profesor Mears, many of them from bis owt 
hend. He hi» sb wüpplied a chronology; tibllo- 
raphy, select documents, maps amd filwitrations, 
Which add greatly No the permanent value of the 
hoo, and has enhancel its timeliness by recording 
snd interpreting the treaty of Lausanne. Thos the 
book is comprehensive snd Modern Turkey. shoald 
take ite phice as a standard work both for the 
perposes ol sindy anil reference, as it presente 
critical studies of Terkish conditons of loday— 
‘racial, economic, religious, social amd political. Te 
all those who desire to clestiy-andertand the BO 
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blem» of modern: Turkey we commènd this book as 
a serious and. anthoritutive. contribatiot. 


‘Yet anotlier book dealing wi modern Tarkey i 
Me Harsid Armstrong's Tarkey fn Travalt Gob 
Lane the Hedley: Head Lii London]. Hmibellished 
with fleateations, it deals with dramatic History, des 
crilimy tbe final destruction of the Ottoman Empire 
uring the last years of the World War, Huropean 
amd British postwar diplomacy and polities and 
teit repercusion on the Middle Rast, tte Greck 
Qrwade iio Amalia, the birth, the struggle for 
‘existence and the final triumph of » Turkish nation. 
“The book ie both interesting: and instructive. t ie 
written from persesal ‘knowledge grined through 
exceptional opportunities, and in the skein of history, 
sre entwined Erit hand pictures cf great men, events 
wind) places together witi the manners and problems 
of Turkey. It forms à waefol supplement to Me, 
Mess? Modern Turkey, 


Ty the "Handbook series” issued by the H W. 
Wilson Company of New York, ons of the most 
tsc'al and istrucelve sulames is The Negro Probien 
compie Ly Julia 1) Johnson. ‘hie volume 

intended to be an Interpretation of tbe leading 
aspects of the Negro: problem ot Today, i compact 
und conveniem form, for the student, debater, or 
general reader, A preliminary view of the history 
tnd. status of the Negro in American cirilintion and. 
material ot general interest is give, followed by 
selection on the more specife phases of rne 
selationshipa—the problem itselé—with special con 
Wideration to its leading divisions, controversial or 
Otherwise, rase prejudice, amalgamation, edacation, 
violence inchiding lynching, rwe riots, peonage, the 
Negro of tie Sout and North, Negro suffrage, the 
Negro du indestrs, segregation And colonisation, and 
the expression of the best opinion àe to the future 
Or the way to racial peace. Tn mecordance with the 
usual plan of the Handbook Series the alm lias been 
to reflect with impartiality representative opinions 
and conditions. A carefully selected, classified and 
annotated bibliography is included, which makes the 
"book all the sore eset 








Colonel H. G, Maves’ Keeping Fit (Harrap & Co, 
Tad., London) is a useful contribution to the literature 
pi preserving good health, ‘It is an age when we 
are all acutely alive to the possibilities of preserving 
youth," says the author of this inspiring book, which, 
with fts separate wall clart of Bxencies, fs of infinite 
vals to men who, luing pásged the zenith ol their 
‘youth, ane yet Geleruise’ sot to Love health, allmgess, 


amd suppléness, Tt should be studied ty mew: and 
women: carefully. 


Speeches of Sir Albion Banerji (The Goverument 
Press, Hangslore) ie à bulky vulumse of riis pages duc 
which are collected together the speeches of Sir 
Albion Banerji, Kt, CSE, CLE, LCS Rith 
deade in Mssore as Memiber of the Mysore Council, 
us officiating Dewan and subsequently xs Dewar, 
‘The opeeches:ninde by him during Hh decade fime 
1036) coser a wie range of activity, politieal, social. 
economie and general, and though they all Have- 
direct relerence to the Mysore State they have much 
valne to readers oatside the State, as Mysore luu 
ever bee a progressive Government what witty the 
parental solicitude amd pemonal system of ae 
ministration. ty Hie Highness the Malitraja, dm: 
oseperation with the splendid wost of the Mysore 
Representative Assembly and the Stysore Legishetive 
Council. The Mysore State could hos of e seriis 
ot Dewana ot eminence ani the tast of them all be 
Sir Albion Banerji, who i at once è preu ade 
ministrator, scholar and a man of bigh eminence and 
remarkable activity. TUe book is quite a record of 
progrese made by Mysore from 1916 tò 196 and we 
the snecessful administration of un odin State i 
fan objectesion to other States and to the British 
Administration itself, we commend the book to 
indian statesmen and) public men who ane mure io 


find ample materials for thought and sindy in this 
rather big tome, 


Im Darkest Lindon by Mes. Cosi Chesterton 
(Mewes Stanley Pant and Cos, Lurdon) ie 9 notable 
cantribation to Sociology, ‘The prole of wie 
employmem among women ju Rngland becomes more 
and more acuto day by day, with the result Mak a 
inge number óf ters are bomelss and destiute. 
Morbid eatore, vagabond lore of a shifiless lfe ami 
à desire. to live on other people's Loanty are generalis. 
the seasons advanced. for destitution. To test if 
that be so, Mrs, Cecil Chesterton. courte! the life of 
^ destitute woman with nothing to stand npon bat 
her personality. She started ou ber travels and after 
mmy adventures which ume graphicelly described jn. 
the volume, she fond it toyrioslly, impossible for a 
woman to get employment in amp recognised calling 
without. reference or states of some wort, The 
author expatiates on the philanthropic wock of the 
Salvation Army centres and appests strongly to the 
London County Council to provide good Lolgiage fnr. 
women in distress and sogpeste thet men and women 
in politics should fight for decent conditions for the 
der iex The book should smike the 








^ 
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reformers: i Etiglaml to the tealities ol- the- condi- 
Hoh of hë poor womenfolk there 


Revelations of w Society: Cairvoyaute by: Nelt St 
Jobu Montagne (Thorntom Butterworth Lud, 28 
Bedford Street, WC. 4) ie highly entertaining. The 
atente authoress > tie daughter of uy Tngfish 
eneral Her powers ot divination have eared her 
a werldwiile reputation; they were first discovered 
a tle age oF fone, ad cabivated by hee nume in 
dia, Me help hse been sought by Royalty, 
celer potentiates, pere aud peereties, brilliant 
sere asi sore, and mest and women of ult 
fprofessints: “These ate recorded by ber Ia the book 
rider ‘notice, “Two weeks before lis death, Lond 
Kitchener wrote cegarding. some information she had 
sive din Sie em Wood quid te following 
tribute to ber powers: "very singlo thing yon fore- 
id seven years ue hà been falilled"; and Sir 
William Barrett, P.R.S, the lae peschie smoritv, 
testified to her “nonderial crystal vision md second 
sight, The book sbonld mke a wide appeal fo tbe 
pomeril vender. 








NEW HDITION OF A FAMOUS SERIES, 


We wetcume the pabliestivn uf a new edition of 
that famos seris, called "The Chisilos Classics," 
issued hy Messa. Frederick Ware. "The publication: 
‘of the Chandos Classics, in their orisinal form in the 
carly seventies, war a literary event of mmsnit 
Importance, we apart. trom ots Library, it wa the 
first attempt Ye place hotare the runding public the 
works of the grat writers of prove And verse at 
Poplar gmbh prices. Tt de mot sirpeising to 
‘esr that im this account he Series met with 
imssedinte appredaMóm and extended to wme re 
volmmies, y ita originat form the Prese halAl the 
mpeissmce suh énihasumn, aod » greot number ot 
ihe pube fave ‘beet indebted 1o the Chandos 
Chesics for thee Best trodection t6 the beans 
of Literature: Tn the coarse of ime mua serica of 
locks, simifur im charieter, bave Been placed before 
Ae public, but the Chandos Classics, from their com- 
pléehess nil tlie wile rahge which: they covered, 
have always Beli s peetüder place én the effetiona’ of 
Nock lovers Messrs, Wurne (Chuttoe Honte, Belford 
Street, Stead, Toad) dre mw reisning thee 
Chassin di A form more in keeping with the chiricter 
anil style that appeal fo tbe public ‘ef toy, who 
deem to require their Hücratme in a amare portable 
fies thé rbd ^ariginnl Cre eaa Imm Loi 
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he Bes batch of twenty five- volimies have beeni 
desnei already ond it te the intention of tbe puliihers 
to extend the series to include am extende tate 
ct standard) titenaite. Toe reshisne of Dh fatua 
series ot unabridged standuni works ŝi poetry; 
history, hiography unid generat titerature $e 
Vh gend pape? tastefully bound in fimp 
popular price of these wohne, placer them. 
Tench of all, and should Mave the ellect of yeni = 
wider knowledge of the higher claeses of Uteratire: 
and an inducement to-read the worke of those great 
writers whose originat genius, refined taste. aml 
powerfol iniaginstion Anye enriched tbe sid ith 
the finest productions of the human intellect. 


«er 


FICTION; CLASSICAL. AND CURRENT. 


Me, H G. Wells iè pot only agreat novelist: he i 
vac of the prinest fignres i the iptellectual life of 
today. His astouniting. prophecies, many of wich, 
have turned oub do be atrangely tre, his virid 
imaginasjon, his gilt “ot descriptive phras Tahid Bi 
whimsical humour iluminate alt hie books anil 
to them a fascination peculiarly their ows. 11 i not 
surprising, therefore, that a writer of anch genius 
should have gmined the iistinetion of beim the most 
widely read outhor in the world, tie iufluence i 
isireseling, sid noone with a elaine to the apprecin- 
ton ol good Uieinturo can affond to be withont s 
Sepresetativ edition at hi» works, We are ha 
that Messrs, Willan Collins (f Tirilewell Place, 
Loudin) have begun (o deur the dew pocket iiti 
oE Sir. Welsa mwèli and romanene 10 taing 
famons amthor's hooks within reach af all. 
attention hie beet paid to the format and eare 
been taken to maintain the culivenient 9 
throughout, without sacrificiu eher clesrese 
type or qnifity of paper: Thue the Meger taoka Mavt 
been snccesstully Vrooght into line with tuwe of 
moderate amh md a uniform pocket edition. hamt 
samely bound, and clonely printet on opgoe paner 


rivcetalty male for the sers, fua Deen rendet 
possible, 
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IN Days That Ace Dead Uy Sit- mgh’ Cioni 
OCMG, GR.H. i» a teck of noces which brint 
I She inimi rath af Malaya esi at feno 
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lore despair, devotion andl Hatred are personal 
lurwicrscs e the natives ot the Kast. The book 
iw, moreover, mamething grester and better than u 
mere series of tales; for incidentally it reoliees the 
loneliness, the sense of exile, the splendid patience 
and dutifulness, of the men and women of the Englists 
\Face Who Tool for Drituln tbe (rontiets ed: the Empin 
ami win honour to bet seme, 





Jm Vumweik Mr. Robert Gram deies a breery 
Mors du which ‘adventures and critical situations 
follow nie amihez maphiiy. Tha writer has a fnt. 
‘hind knowledge of the subject: she brilliant dee 
‘ciption at the tice im Cairo evuld not hyve teen 
drawn entirely from inayinatlan, Mr, Vurtheck, 
‘whose ‘name ites the dile tu he book, is not the 
lero of the tale, Let n shrewd, kindy, buuiorou 
Amserica who imiervemis to help t lem bs demie 
' the apparently bopelése scrapes and allficalties 
im which he becomes involved. Tt ià essentially a 
‘Wok to cheer und excite the render, 





Florence pone seta dm CUDMLafell (du fresh biik- 
(ground al the Yorkshire moors. Seasoned ty York 
Shire Müssour, these stories of village Ufe, thew 
Which raue thè throid ol a love story, reveal the 
red son of Yorkshire full, They will be enjoyed 
Tor their genial camprehension ainl exptition af 
Corbshire weds oni mannnts ae well ns for the 
ceonttul deme of the lonely Londoner who came 
‘North for healt and found ott heath and happiness. 


Mr, George Woden gives in the Geest Cornus « 
delightfal story of Curnélius Grimley, fongemaiter, 
de Mfe and works; of the large, the Bno bouse that 
he bnilt, rhe invention which carried him to fortune, 
diia great Jove, hi» wives, and hin children. ftis abo. 
the store of Coeli the Less, amd of the 
ambition which set him apart from. common meni of 
how Mr. Desseraer'y steel Inomght sar ioto the forge, 
aud. of how the Greet Cimeling md Cornelia the 
Lass set the battle in array sit each: other, 


The Way of the Ponther by Mr- Detny-C. Stokes. 
am lory of a enflee estate in. South Tudia. Shandaw 
Stakes le semitivesman, his imaginntion é gripped 
y tbe. jungle witlr ite esoie growth. and mysteries, 
He falls under its hypnotic. influence and, tm losing 
ionh with the civilization for which he tme foupbi, 
lese witerly i peace. Then industtialisma comer 
aree fntc the paradise, threatening to. destroy 
M he bolde dese, Mis reactions ta the sew. condi- 
Avus foem the principal theme of this tense story. 


minister in given the charge of ar establisted Kir 
iie has long bern neglected and Hi 
tires to win over the Literie hostile 

kindness, but. faila aml, under thie siirewd mml 
amtance a "Tbe Med Apothecsry,’ we reluctantly 
das reste o person lr plosiall frre and 
skill in wrestling, hammer throwing, cabet 

and int the end serere, "The Red d 

hisel ls o striki characters a combinsiiait 
Tes kindness, humour and wisdom that 
fail io aiat the reader atr. John “Horne: 
ziton She story iita geile gari 





A 
‘oh Clarity. toy Mr, Horace A. Varkel, is an 
seresting: novel where revolution, plot miit eonter- 

plot, love that never kmew it» cerüly close; abitues 
tiene of fair Seoras by Tudians ond gWlopiag 
Tesema make mp nn exciting sory, t-è interesting 
from beyining tn end, 


Rowe of the sel i a dalightéat novel anà 
the author Katliteeit Norris depicts lowe secrificed and. 
yet ttiampliant ii w picture of womanhood which 
teaches the heart, The auine author in Sisters gives 
a rentistie, pory ol dife and of the eternal ennrflict 
berecen love andl hite written with graphic wa — 


m. 


MTeaned Ùy Messa. W. Collins A Ca, btt, 48, Palt 
Sali, London], - 
Mr. W. C. Tuttle; famous in. Atterics às a wiler ol 
Mirrimg Western resumes, lus written thiee novela — 
The Flood of Fate, The Medicine Mon, Ghost 

aiid are proved exceedingly popalar i England. 

^ Clemence Dane, in a recent artiche, referred to 
Mr. Tütile a» onc of ber favourite “Western” mithory, 
‘The characterisation, contraction. amd vivid. 


tion, tases on actaal experiences, rerent the touch 
2 master of hie tah. 


Frow the Wings by ‘ihe Stage Cat edited Wy 
Tizaleth Papsn was filed when Arst published aw 
cme ol Ae best ad the mest aming hooks of. 
theatrical eeminiscébeca ever emepilel. Tr eiqaciomy. 
animal respuniille for it-has had a long amd varied 
‘experience ob theatrical ffe, xod hse leen eswxloted. 
wih most of the stage celebriti of recent years, 
This Bvely- chronicle is fall of good ateries, and. 
word of praise ja due to Elisabeth Pagan: for bero 
competent services as editor, 
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3r. Comi O'Riordan's new novel, Yownge Lady 
Darincourt, is unlike his other books, despite the fact 
that in dis pages appear many figures with whom 
he has already made na familiar, Here came Adant 
Quinn and str, Macarthy from the paget of didam of 
Dublin, Adam and Caroline, In London and Married 
Life. "We already know Uscm Hiromgh amd through, 
yet Mere they are presented tom am emirely mew 
point of view: that of m young Rnglishwoman who, 
resento their instension into her afinis.. That young 
woman ja Beatrice, daughter of the Reverend Simeon 
Rayne, whose imnly we have met in the Age of 
Miracles, Mere come, 160, Lord: Dazincourt, tbe hero. 
‘of Mua romance, with his friend, Mr. Priest, the hero 
fof the chillier ramane of Rowena Barnets, and Air, 
Mrostbsione, hia vii lett behind, riding » bicycle 
Wurough ibt Upper Alps, There ai the great hotel 
dominating the landscape at Maloja, tho book cul. 
minutes in a ucehe unique àn feton though perhaps 
Jem so im fact, Ht hak been said of some of Mr. 
O'Rionian’s heroines, such as Barbara Durus and 
Woliue Hrady, that they «re not immeasurably 
better than they ought to be, What shall be said ot 
young Lady Darincoutt? Te it she who suggests the 
placing on Whe title page these words. of Jeremy 
Taylor's: "es ih einer to die for chastity than to live. 
with ier 





The Querterbresd by dir, Robert Anies Menuet, 
élites tbe wlventares ol Captalti Floyd. Harly, of the 
United Stites Cavalry, who becomes acting agent om 
fon Indian reservation after the murder, anpporsediy 
My an enraged Indian, of the former agent, On the 
Teservaion be meets tie alluring Morie Dupont, 
angler of Jake Dupont, the trader, and great. 
granddaughter of Sitting Dull. She is the "Quartes 
broed,” and the captain's Jove for this beautiful, 
wili gieh, who has been bronghi up in a Canadian 
nivei, Is Mie vue "right spot in. M» lonely frontier 
Me. He is cordially hated by hi rival for Marie, av 
well a» by der father, and these two scoonirele 
vtidesvoit to teing about his downfall, The dogged 
manner fa which he frustrates Weir attempts on his 
life provides the framework of this exciting Western 
novel, 





Im AIL the Way by Riimibeth Fagan gives the 
mory of an ordinary woman, ail the more lovable 
cune of ler suggested weakness. She goes co the 
iur aa choras girl in a tonring company, sod 
er adventures, ireggles, her swo marriages, and her 
Aevelopment "aphill all the way" are related in a 
charming intimate style, which bears the stamp of 
‘ruth, The thestrical soctics and characters are 


specially vividly drawa, with tie inside knowledge, 
amd the kindiy, tough occasionally caustic, pen oÙ 
the uathor of From Jhe Wingi i4 a delightful creation: 


The Connolsseur and other Stories yy Me. Walter 
De La Marapar iom Broomsticks, a hook of 
stories for children—is the first collection of hunt 
Mories thay the author has published since Fhe 
Riddle, AM the stories contaifed in it have been 
written during the last two, eure, These tales of 
true enchantment are manifestly the work of a 
poet wl ie wlio anh weknowledjed master of prove, 
Indeed, Mr. de Ie Mare cam truthfully be credited 
with the invention of a mew genre of short story in 
Which itie curious inglable atmosphere Ghat, smgeest 
ed rather tan conveyed, surrounds euch story, ie 
alhimportant. Prom the enmmonplaee setting of 
city feiahop or country tap-room 0e passes, almost 
without pereeptiile change, to the rein of high 
Towance in which strange inexplicabio. event may 
Mappen. Always present are that delicate artistry 
fend sue sense distinction and charm co everything 
that Mr. de da Mare writes, 





The Ritun by Mr, Waler de là Mare, ia 
mólable novel. The Times relerred to the Return we 
being “among the mont remakabie pleces od imagi- 
nintive prove we have had for a generation.” 1k wae 
with The Return that tr, de Wu Mare won the frst 
award ol tw de Poliguae Prize in sgir, tja a 
Hove with a fantasie motive tested wiih that 
delicate amd graceful noturaliam which Jnnpires. all 
Mis work. ‘The theme Ie the possession of the body 
of a suple mode mam ty the spirit of am old 
French adventurer, spirit Oat has iw ellect on 
Ahe victim's appearance rather than on his mindi 
Tk isn masterpiece," say Mr, James Douglar 
“which compels compatiion with Poe and Henry 
Jammes.” “thier can be no Higher praise 





Nevolrs vj a Midget by Mtr, Walior le la Mare, ia 
» wonterfüly conceived character, atid Wer relation 
with the world of whit we regard xy narmal 
Anvimanity are humorous snd infinitely patbetie. Het: 
Whole story ie told in this antoblogeupliy, “froni the 
calm of her sheltered chikdtiooil to the terrible 
tresses of her middle age, ever with u growing 
reslisation of the tragedy that she is an obietver of 
Tile rather than a participator in (t. “Par centuries 
to come," sald Rebecca West in The New Statesman, 
uie book wi imepire imaginative people/" 


Henry Brocken, by Mr, Watter de 1a Mare, wae orb- 
Vinally poblisbed in 19s, and ia tbe exrtiest of Walter 


EEVIEWS AND NOTICES. LO 


de la Mare's prose works. In it he describes (m & 
pictorial, narrative form the adventures of te 
imaginative reader in the lger world. Henry 
Brocken rides oat of teulity and enconmere varions 
old friends stepping from their. old settings în the 
world of bouks, to take on the cicher appearance with 
which Henry Brocken already endowed them in 
his mind Hurly work we thia js, the delicate lterary 
style, the fantastic whimsical imagination, W 
Characteristic of the lster dn lx Marey, it already well 
developed. Tt has been charmingly itiuetrated ty 
Marian Hiis. 








w. 


{tsalind ty Mesara Staley Puut A Coy Ltd, 6 
Budleigh Garden, Loniou| 





In tbe Famous Detective Mysteries Me: Geürge 
Maston gives tories which ree the wonderful 
Advaiioe that has teen made fh tbe detection of crime 
ilérüng the Tunt few decwdes; The warhor, who ie w walli 
iawn Weltor of detective stories, has Mustented the 
metho of the police ir ull. countries. md: aM age 


T& Crook Jones, Me Notley Laow who sande 
Mone us x weiter on criminal matters from within, 
hus written a book dealing wiih the woman law: 
Mresher. Hvery female "aie" iu tia amaring 
book ja living todtay, amd in many cases still cccapiei 
in mefarious practices. Opening with the weinen of 
Londun'e nndesworld tke deale sagcessively: with shove 
‘of Par, Monte Carlo, Norlin, Rowa, New Work, 
Chicago, Camada and Som Amerin, and finally with 
the woman fetinqent (a the mypteriows Rast, 





The Grasshopper and other Séries which is the 
fowreeith: voline kaned by Meses, Stanley Panl 
dni their famos Intemationat Library of Pietion i 
án entitely new translation 'and contains three stories 
that have hever before been given to Ruglish reudets. 
The autbor, Anton Chekhov, ¢ a Russia novelist of 
tengon and the book is issued with un ifrodnetion 
Wy Mr. As HL Chamot. The volume before ws cont 
me remarkably god storien and ie n not 
ition in Russian fiction available bu Kngiiih. 








v. 





(Trane y Mesara. "ühornton, Butterworti, doy 15, 
Redford St., Londen). 

4 Maw with his Back 10 the Kast, by Weien Haly- 
burton Ross, is quite an interesting study, Who was 





the Dragon? There wag sowe mystery tont him 

tut, whoever he was, be certainly proved, a amont 

efficient guide to Vania Cutresme, a 

who ie visiting Reypt. He ie ala a thorn im 

aide of Sheikh Shafei Kl Hama, wtowe polities 

2 seditions as his designs upor Paula ate 

honourable. Pula, indent, requires « good: 

woking: after, for inher wiltutness whe Ras quaetell 

with the faithfat anit intrepid Mark Winter, - | 
| 





she dores, wif Vae engaged herself to auottier out ol 
gere pee, Winter, mezuwhie, i phiying 4 perilous 
gawe jn outmancenyring he ‘Shelley, from wiagel 
tlutehes be resenes Panta ti tie sick: oF Wines AR to 
the Dragoman, bid devotion, Whe Whe mystery, Ie 
minile clear as the noonday, ‘This Ie x! story of rapid 
incident, a drama ot yoong Vle sd Jove picturesgnël 
staged it ote of the oldest comtties of Ihr word 





Gabrielle by Me, W, B. Maxwell, i» the story st 
sirt with m fornite pasè. Shy meris wad fe 

hy 6 Nighenied ideilist, wbo believes Nar, 10i ifu 
ood woma thut, ea a mutter of (act, she really ty 
Dafortunaisty, hn discovers ihe. sdértiund: proelices 
of fot mother anit stepfithier—two very derer 
honn chareteriatt, continet Fux Gabriele i 
= comfedurate anit decoy, We legals ofl the etgapeiniint, 
They wet agin umes singularly deawutie ele 
Pres, amd die Voveatury, on crvelly ti 





Jedee ani string, vei. restrained, synnuthy. by grace 
of which Mr Maxwell Kits mite so many frinndi. 


The Apple of the ge tea frat oed, ie 
Merrienn viable 
of work Tte s novel of large: themes, ot 
and comedy, of Ufe, T tele the wimp ot a mall 
romp of people, inhabitants of a village fr Woon 
sm Yet beem Qe phot ds wet dn e 
American, entity, It doen vo seen. Int the took i 
farm of interest to sl dnt Aeris 
ii primitive, Me appeal mniverral The book i full 
Of the sttarine beaty of raw, simple Tiles 
Whe dale de omes plommy, it te ere 
meslity ky ite emermeeing rem. There ie 
strung fore intersting thik revel, fut Mr. Ween, 
Tbe author, cale a many a his sentpettiiess ja KW 
rtt, and not sorrely a dabbler in tur viivdhnieMel 
science of sexa] pevehology. Tere da a band Mir 


the over Gt good Tirnibare, of strength, amd ity 
and the chana of trath. 
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